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method of gi'idng luch iHstraetkm 

^313 Study of the tfsurjlikrr tdeucei ihouid mt he profimged, and 
thejr problems thoald not be treated in delait SS8 

ZmJ The snstnEiim if rhitdnn md the difetmi methods em¬ 
ployed in ihe Muslim cities 

Severity in students does them harm 5^5- 
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Centfatf iVtfinc Tbrrt 


^45] Lojiguagt It a iKhaical faftit 

Cbn^ni^fra/j if m itiJef*e)tdfiit laitguage difi^ent 

JfOih the hiHgtiagft aj tkt Mudar and tht liimyAT 

Q+tH TAr tangmge tkt xdcntary and ui\vin pafttdatian is an i»- 
dfprndeKt langvagt d^ffermljram tht langwsgt aj tkt Mudat 
r+fi] tfMmctiaa in tht Maifar hngmgt 

t+Sl Tht habit itf tkt Mudat iangaagt h difftrtnl Jrttm And»e 
pbihit^y and tan diipfitse t»;tth it in tkt prvtxtt aj initnitiim 

[fltn TAf inttrfrftBtion and nal mtaning v/tkt word af- 

tsrdiag to the ttcAnicat lerrahwkgy ijf littrary aitit*. A/t taplatmtim 
o/' itAv Arabicixtd AM-wiraiu at a rutt do not hai't it 

^51 3 fh* nrbaa population it in gtneral d^mt in fdftaimng tkt 
tingvistif habit Hut rrmlh Jnm instrnrtion. Tkt mm rnmuU tithait 
ptoptt art fnm the Andtic faitgnage, tht mare di£ifa!t it is Jar them to 

obtaia it 

I|623 Tkt dndsion tif ipeech into poetry end prase 

Vie ahiUty to uriU both good poeliy and good prose « only 
wry mfvijfyound cfl’# 

13o4;i The erafi ofpoetty and the way tif ttarntng it 
[fltf] Poetry and prort nmh with nior/h, and not uith ideas 
[5^ The lirguislic hAtil is ohtanied by mu(k memorning. Tie 
good quality of the iingutstis habit is the result ofthr good quality «/ 
th mtmjirTX^d Tnttttrtai 

fall An erplanation of the meaning of natural and (ontriwd 
speeeh. Haw conlrfnd Sprteh ntay be rtthtr good or dejkutnt 
[5^] F^lt a/WffA art d^ve finttry 

r^i)] -^^36 p&ctrjf, H^domn md ufUii 

Tht Sfamsh ijauw^uhshat^i*^ iAjtiks 
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Ibn Khaltluii's Life 


WTllTING the brofrr^pliy of Ibn Khaltiin would rmi seem ti> he a 
particulaLrly difficult task, for fie left posterity an auioljiojtrapliy 
which describe* * the events of his Ufe in great detail and presents 
the historical tiackgroimd clearly. He supports his statements witli 
many documents quoted literally. In fact, Ibn Khaldun's descrip*- 
tion of his own life is the moat detailed autobiography in medieval 
Muslim litemtiire, U give.t us an accurate knowledge of events in 
the author's life sucli m is available, before Jijodeni timee, for liirt 
few historical personalities. 

Until recently, Ibn KhuldiSn's autobiography was known only in 
a reeetwion tliat limke off at liie eotl of tile year f dS'J*,' iiui now its 
contliujation has been discovered and is aviiiluhle in a carefully 
annotated edition.* it brings the account down to the middle of tlie 
year H05, less than A year before I bn Khiilduri's deatli, 

In I3S2 the fifty-vear-old scholur and siatesiTLan loit his native 
northw est Africa never to reium. For the perlotl befurc this date, 
ibii liJialdfiii'a autoljiogrnphieal statements can be supplemented by 
a perfiiiirtorv hiogrupliicul note incorpi*r.iied bj his friend Ihn 


' CT. 'fiiiir, VU, .S7fJ--MS9, "ITw test, wliidi ii very imsadfifactwry, was 
reniTjired in the fnargin ef an ediiioii wf t!ie Afin/aJd/ftiui pjhlisbed in Coinj. 
laes/iiitH. Stwwiiig tim Iw the autograpli itianuscnpt of Thu hhalduus 
Lttbap the vocal «atil)ll mutfiii/ihuiaA is iiceasiiHially sued, Kr, 

L\ielin<p Hubco mekes a rallier *treh|? case fur reading .tfu^idi/aiaaA, InsiMil 
of «,ma,Jrb«aA. Cf. CtuJaJ CLXIl (is.-so), n j-T 8 . Ko cotn- 

pleteW Vflcihi«<l cwurrciice of the word-which wouid deciJe the queanon 
-b known to nie from die oli! MSS of ) f«l iho 

bodi forms are equany possible, and ihat the prohlcm t* e very minor one. 

*The cmwpkie aiitiihi(iTErsi«hy waS edited hy Muijiunmad Tawft ap 
Tanil and iwblished under tiw dtle at-Tn'nf h'taMir tLJ-n^JulitAil 

IBiograptiy of Ifri hhaldilTt «nd Hdj^rt on hia Tra.^UsI 
In thn West and irt the l^itl fL'uiro, l37o/lI»si)- In l>» focrtnot« ai-Ti;^ 
supplies ample TiihUosniphiud references tpncmirnp the ijersoDiilities Um 
tUkiiMuii itj Uic 






7>aniii#w'f IjflnJin'lhifi 


nt-Klia^ih in his Httinry aj Qranada.* In p:encTul ccrms of 

praise, it lacks any mtical approcution of iti iutijcct. Thcrr eshts 
anodier biography of [bn [\1iuliluii which a Wotenj writer, biiia'Sl 
b. Yi'isuf b. al-Ahmar, inwricil in an antlioingy of cotiTemporary 
poets, entitled J^'athir al-jumda. Tile WTittr, a member of tlie 
ruling family of Granada, died akiut tlie same time as Urn Khiildiiii 
It can be assumed that lie relied on Western authorities for tiir 
earlier period of Jbn Khalddn's life. Unfortunately, die tejtt of rhis 
biography is not yet availabSe.* 

For Ihn Khaldun's later years, when he partinpated In iht- 
flourishing literary Ufe of Mamdidte Egypt, the biographicjil 
sources are more >-arieii. Biographies of Ihn Kliatdun were com¬ 
posed by hia pupils and admirers; nor could his enemies disregard 
him w hen writing the biographical history of die pcricNl. Tlie latter 
presfuit miuther view of lii.< personality, and though their statt- 
tiients liave tn be taken with reservations, they help us to under- 
Stand It Ii4?rter*^ 

tbn Klialdun's Own great work, especially the MaqaMmah, is 
anotlier itiiportant sourve for his biography. Written in a much 
more personal style dian most mtjdieval works, the Muqt^ddimah 
sharply ciutlinefvhis ow n personal philosophy md provides litsighIs 
into the workings of his mind. 


Tlie Ilutoty <if Granada, aiUihd f Ghamdiak. was p«h- 
lislied in Cairo, iairi/i»f>i, but (tic two vfiluices ivliich appeared tfo noi 
turiliin Ibn K1iBldim'» tiiitgniphy. My knowIcdEc of tJic work i* Lnui-d unuji 
al-MiixpjafJ, Jf-ffi (Cairo, IV. «fr, AJ-Maqoari Jmv 

be ass^etl to have a rather rompleiv siui lifml ipiomicn of Ibn 

^-hharfli s text. ,Vt-Maqqarl s eotitempuniry, B3ba, A'jvf d~rbiikii 

(Cairo, ifi the Euirgm of dio Farljiiti, DiMd, p, ifw. ilso mi,,tca 

If witbrr hneflj. frr^i Jhti al-lilwtih'* hiograr^y of IbxHthaMmi, a. sIm 

al-CiTwuU, (t'.airo, tesu-tsoo/isai-fLa], I. jtjs. 

Tilt vpdiiiie nf The f^aVaA.thBt contpius fbn Ixljiyon'i iHcniratihv i* nre- 
aerv^ in Iwjimal, No, I of the recent caoTopje, M, Caslri, Itikltiihu/it 
.irabno^Ihi^ti torafrioi. (Madrid, tT(i0^i7), IJ, t05, refcrrtid iirielh- 
to It, nivntromnff the list oflbii Khaldun's works frf. u. xliv, hHowi It i* 

p.«",'*0 " £"“* ” ““ “"" 

* At |irFAcnt+ wc kiLO^ moat Vff rh&M lliDlr^t^iE^s in emntrvl 

by a^SakUwl (i4i7/e«-|^Li7). in hu 

in ^l;,d ^med*r^ k««g«ldiio.l atvounts. a, jire.wrved 
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Ihn iJfr 

This afaundancc of bio^pliica] soiirrc material lias enabled 
jiiodcm scholars at various iLmes to wntc I bn l\ha.Id£in's life and 
to present the d^ita in a faLtually correct Form to which little ciui 
be jtdded. These mmlern hiograishies vary greatly m length, 
Among the longe^r are de Sbne's ao-ouni in the [ntroduction to his 
translatLoii of the Muqudflini^h^ largely a literal translutjon of the 
Aut{}biogrjftky* * and that by M, +A. EnJin^ in his Ihn Kkniddn^ Ilis 
Jjr/if and IFfirky Tltere has been fio ret-ent treatment in of 

Ibn Khaldun's early life (down to but Ills Egyptian period 

is the subject of two- masterly studies by W. J, Fi,S€;heb *'lbn 
Khaldun's Activities in Miimluli E^-p; (I SSiS-MOe)" * smd Ibn 
K/tiildnn and 

In its ouiUfies, Ibn KiialdfiiVs life thus is quite dearly hmuvru 
llovveveri the unideni prudent who would like to know much more 
iilxjut him. discovers tluii his quesiioiis can only be answered by 
conjortiirt\ ifat Considering the excellence of the source ma- 
terinh at least judged by external criicrja, the deftdennes in our 
knowledge must ascribed tP the inlernal character of the avail¬ 
able information h h true thai no ^oiint of materbl wilt ever 
fully satisiV a biographer, but in Ibn Klialdiln^H case there are 
pyrticutar reason^ w hy a hilly sattsfactorv aiToujit of hb life is 
virnjjillv impossihle of achicvemejiL In the first pbee^ ibn Khaldun 
ronsiderctl only such events in bis life worth recording as were 
cspecialtv remarkshle^ the most unusual achievenituiis of exce|v 
tioiitil person* "Ilius lie did not pay much attention to the kirtd ol 
datu so dear to nnxlurn psychological biographers. He does not 
jtpeak about his childluxifl, Hi^ family is mentioned oidy becau,-se 
family considerations often iuhuenced the course of liis wandvrings 
and iKzcausc it w as artlicEccI by unusual misfortunes. All his ordinury 
aclivilleB are passed over in silem^e* Ilm Klial-dun would probably 
have denied that ihia kind of data has any licurisLk: value. He would 


« W M. had pmdi^lisly pulitialicd this tiiograptiica] acEourit in 

JiiUriLlt IIH iO. 52:^1-306* 395 -oBp 

^ ill Lahci’e in mi and sybwtqiJi^ntljr rirEjnrUetl thert. Enin's 

work is a traJt&Eation from Tlie Arahic, A ircund cduiuft of the Amhiv wor^ 
appcjml tccvMy. llicm b. of course, in evcr-grcwing tiumber of Arabic 
atudiizA i;>r Ibn KhaJdun'!! hfe and work, 

* In Stmdk and Oritniat PnwntU It^ inihdm Popprr {Vmvm\^ 

of Californti Fuhhtaliuna in Seniilic PhiUili>gv, No, 11) (Derkrky A Los 
AngtiU-s, 1551). pfi. 103^-t 

"Berkeley Los A rsgeJes; Umversity of Cjlihittiia Pres*, 
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tmve flaubttid the validity of the inodcm biographtr's claim that 
e^cperleuct^a vvliith he liharcd with all his contemporaries conirtlv 
uted to tile formatioji of his individual personality; he would have 
doubted that rtKorditig them might help futiire generations of 
adioLars to understand him better. 

Anoiiier diifkiilty that confronts Ibn Khaldiin's biographer is 
not unconnected with tliis attitude. Patient scliobrly researcJi jia* 
succeeded in gaining a picture In broad outline of the environment 
in which Ibn Evhaldiln grew up and spent his life. Yet, all our 
aounres together do not yield amugh detailed infarmation to allow 
us to understand fully Ids position in it for, in spite of his impor¬ 
tance, lie was hut a minor element in the over^ali picture. R. Brun- 
schvtg s Outstanditig historical synthesis, La Bcr^rie arientalf ions 
its coniribuICS greatly to our understanding of the his¬ 

torical factors ofllm Khaldun's era. But through no avoidable fault 
of its own, the ivorh cannot yet answer all the questions modem 
students raise concerning Ibn Khaldun's development us a liisiorical 
personality. Just as the auiobiography does not disetuso all the 
facets ot his being, other medieval historians grossly neglected 
otliET important fictcrs. They do not fully reveal tlie true diaracicr 
of certain events in which Ibii Klialduti was actively cir passively 
involved. Hardly ever do they give precLsc information about his 
contempomries. The rulers, statcaraen, and scholars with whom In: 
liaJ to deul arc not descritHrd with sufficient clarity for u$ to be 
able to as.vess the true mcjuiing of his rclaticinship to them, 

Thus there art still many questions that cannot ijc answered, 
and Ihn Khaldun cannot ss yet be made the subject of an "iti- 
leresting" biography in the modem sense. A biographical sketch 
prefacing an edition or tnuislatiaii of the author's work, however, 
is subject to lew exacting specifications. lYimarily, it should iUUill 
two purposes. Rrst, it should acquaint the reader sufiieicntlv well 
with the leading Ik^ts of the autlior's life. This i)urpo.su. I bolirve, 
can be amply fulfilled in Ihii RhayiSn's case, Secondlv, it «hould set 
forth the historical conditions that enabled the autlior to dcveltip 
his genius. Where Ihn Khsldtinand tho MuciaditimaA areroiLcmcd, 
we must often enough rely on conjecture and inference, hut the 
thought tliat it is ahvjt's difficult, if not impossible. adeipiaLclv to 


« Pubtbtml in t’an* an V«la VI11 f i»«)) and X! (1 947 ) of (he "PuWim- 
tiona dc I Insntut d'Ktudes OftcittaUs if rumiui 
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thu HhiiiJSn’t Lift 

£iomujiL for iiitoUtcTUii] greatnefis, may Iw of some comoiatiori Jn 

hcftL 


l\rn Khaldun bekmgttj to a clan of South Anbiim oriirm 
Khaldun, from whom tlie family name was derived, is lielievcd to 
have immigrated, to Spain in the cighil' ceTitujy, in the early years 
of the Muslim ronqiiest. fie settled in Carmona, a small city 
situated within the fiitefol triangle that Cikdoba. Sevilla, ami 
Granaila form; in that small area much Spanish Muslim history of 
general European signiGcance took place over the centuries. 
KhuldiinN '‘children" —that is, his descendants—left Carmona to 
settle in Sc% iUa. W'c do not loitiw the exact date, but it ix probable 
that tiw Klialduii family had already taken residence ihcre in tlie 


cightli CGiiLLiry. 

Aofnrdijig to Ilih Khjlciiltt*s -own irieraory, only gern^n^tions 
of foi^lieans sepanited hiin from founder of lus fumily. Tlujse 
lire loo foi\ generations 10 spin n [icrL^d of seven hundred yearn, 

even if one doubts tlw validity of Ihii Khaldun's theory that there 
are three genera lions to a century, Ibii Klmldliii s own genealciijy 
was obviously defective. It is worthy of note that a descendatit of 
(the first) Khaldun had in the eleventh centtin- reckoned about nine 
generations frojii the founder do^ n to Ills own time.^’^ 

Ihn Hhaldim's knowledge of hr* ttmrcr remote aJicestora is re¬ 
markably limited, considering the great pminiii«rcc that Ills finoily 
enjoyed for centuries. .\11 his infunuation was based upon works 
Irtihibhed by Spanish liistonfliis- At least two of these works, by 
llm Hayyirn and Ihn Haicm, have Irecn preserved to llu? preaeju 
day.'.Apparujitlv there existed no written history or prjviite 
att'liives in the Khaldun faimly itself; such record* as may have 
existed might have Iwcn lost when the family left Spam in the first 

half of the rhirtcemh century, , 

HistorioUv, the mosi prominent among Ihn Wigldiin s rch- 
iivc« Wfis a certain Kursvb. He revolted against the UmayyatJ 
niler at nome time near (he end of the ninth century, and iuccceded 
establishing a ijuiMi-ind«|tcndent patrician govtinimcnl m Se- 


in 


- Cf, M>. 3 r Quoting Ibn IJasm. Ibn 

gciwaUigv of we Abi > deaceiiHlant of Ktinyls b Kii^yh s 

|)C(figrcE as Biv en in ttie i* derKctive! see Ibu Ham a 

Ull^ra-sftar'^A, ed. E. Wvi-l^evenV:il (Cairo , p ^ 

11* iw f U IK ofciiuFse* by tio raiiaiis mtJiin AIju l-t * iiia hur%y\ 
|»udigrM wm sitMjMritcly ir-aiced brt my tkdUTcc&i 








Trojtilaior't Intradscthn 


villa. V\hidi |»st«d fnr ov<dr a detstclc. lit was killoil in iKn 

Kliialduii, boweVET, was unabk* to dEtcmiijic the exart rclattoiiJihip 
bciwL’tn bimseliariJ this Kurayb If one can believe in tJie aurcuraL'y 
ot the pedigree I bn Kluldun Tccnnletl, their only common ancestor 
was (he first Khatiluji. 

I bn Klialdnn's Arab descent lias oncojsioiuiHy been ques¬ 
tioned. it has also been cojisidered 3 mttjor influence In fortning 
his outluok on life and on history. Neither point of view )ms any¬ 
thing to recommend it. Ibo Khaldun’s claim to Arab descent 
through the mak Imr cannot reasonably be doubted, though lie 
may have liad Ikrber and Spaninli blcKid in his veins as well 
r^ecislve in itaejf is tlic fact that lie believed himself to be of Arab 
descent, a circumstance that, in a sense, conferred title of nobilrtv. 
However, even if Ibn Khaldun was proud of hi.c ancient Arab lini'- 
Agc, there is nt) Indication that it colored his historical views ur 
influencud Ills renctlons to lik environment diflerently than his 
IJCITS and contemporaries. In fact, it would seem that trot his Arab 
descent, hut Im Spanish origin was tlie crucial factor in his imel- 
leciual dcvetiipmeiJl and outlook, as will he sluiwti below. 

’iTie disaster Kurayh met with at the end of the ninth centurv 
must have involvctl a Urge part, if not all, of the Khaldilti clan. Ihit 
its position in SevilU wag soon re-esTnbiished in hs former emi¬ 
nence. In tlie miiklte of the clevenlh centurv.'* the Banu Khaldun 
are ^id to have lieeii the intellectual and ^litkul leaders of the 
dry. 

In -i^n there dit^ In SevilU Aba Muslim '.^mr 

£*lJmarf) h. Aljtmul ll«i Khaldim, a pupil of the great sdemist 
Nlasloinul) a1-\lajr!tj He was hlntself. w‘e are told, a great scici^ 
list.'* He waa a sixth genemtitm dcsecitdiint, at the vetv least, of 

^ ff. H. IWy. Hiitorn iies Mumlmaiu if EitMgnt (ad etL Lciddii jsjsiil 
11. ff.. w» ft Cf. abe ' (W. IV. is* f. ' ' ’ 

^ t’f. Il>n yayyiii ai i(ucited iti i|h< p. 3. 

“ ^ iMue frns to Cli. VI, bciow 

We have pne refernice loa ceriam Ibn KbaJiJidi hntn the (Mielfth centurv 
and hr pjphaUy w;u g iriflmber of ilie furious minldfm fninilv. nils Ibn 
Khnldftn is dcscrUnd as a hiughn' poet in * ompkt bv Ihn Kisvi Siaqr 
who died in a^dl or 1207 / 8 : ' ^ * 

Yuu Dvcrlxcarltig pnet whose sfitesinr is Khaldum 

Vtm are Mt aatbfiinl with tmiriK vbiegar 
but also want to be mean (diii). 

Ttw cuuplei j» quilted liy aJ-KLinW, fintwf iCairo, laSi), 1, uflj, 
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flm KkaUSn'i l.ife 

Kuniyb's brother Muhomniad, l!m Khuliifiii hnti ocrttftion to men¬ 
tion imu ift the AltiijtiilJimafi No orher si'liolar among Ibn Khal- 
diinN anecaiors and relatives is kjiown bv [tame, hut tltere can be 
no doubt that nio-st of thcjii Were highly i'duLJitcd men. It was a 
condtnon of leadership in their city, and that iorne of them excelled 
itt religious and legal, if not in worldly leammtj, is certain. 

The political leiidcrship in Sevilla, in fatrt, lielongetl to the 
llaiiu Khaldun together witli suiiic other noble fainiijes- Sover- 
eipntv over ilie city wjs vested in a nominal rider, but nctiial eon- 
trol of Sitvilla's nlfairs was exerciscti by these great familicB from 
their fortiftetl rural seats and impttsing residences; hi town, In tiie 
early thirreenth century, the realm of the SpaiiisJi Almoliads 
crumbled llie Christian!* encroached raarc and more closely upm 
the triangle of Cdrduha-SevUla-Graiiatttt, By that time, the Khal- 
dOn familv and tiie other patrudaiis o! bevilla held completely in¬ 
dependent conmd through domination fifilie city council; but they 
failed to heed the call sent out around the year J932 hv ,Mul,iam- 
tnad h Yusuf Jhn al-Ahmar, foumter of the Nasrid dynasty irt 
Granada, to roily u* the Muslim cause and Itelp form a united 
from against the infidel ‘* 3 homination." Tlic Bjinil Khaldfm. re- 
iili»tig the city's precarious sduaticm, had decided to leave even 
before the actual fall of Sevilk in la+s, and ciossed over to 
the safety of northwest Africa, where they were not without 
h'leiids, 

'Rie curly decisiou to leave Sevilla apjicars to have l>een 
strongly raotivauil bv ilieir support of the nsing cause of the 
Almohad Hafsids in Africa. A certain llui al-Muhlasifa, related by 
Diarriuge to the Hholdun femlly. had given to the founder of tlte 
Hafjid dvnastv, Aim Zakany.H' Yahyi (t Sdff-w). a slave girl who 
in time iKcamr the honored miulier of some of Ahu '/.akarSya' s 
sons. Now, this Ibn ut-MuliMfib %va* the maternal grandfather ol 
Ibn Khalilhii's grcai-great-grtindfiither* I'hus, frtnn the start, tlw 
Raiiu KhaldCtii had good connections with the moat powerful group 
in noriliwcstcm Africa. In addition, they can Ik assumed TO liave 
had other associations there which they were itble to use to good 
advantage and through which they gihiwl influentiul positions as 
soon as they arrived. Marriages and personal deveitiMs added 
other important friends; 

The rcfiigoes from Spain who came over and seulcd m north- 
westeni Africa in ever growing numUrs constltut«i a group 




Trjuj/il/fif'i hlTvduLi^fi 


Lip;jrt, 111^ eiltf group tluit>* Hil? frcuueudv nien- 

tinjT 5 the grciit comributioris m^Av by Spian^sb refugees to the 
cultural life of tKs^ribwestctn Africn mA ^itrcsseji the superiority of 
Spain tuid tlic^ arigmality of its civili?^tiott,^ Tliii' sliow.^ that Um 
Khaliliirip more rltiiii ji ccimiry .liUT hb fumily lutci It^ft Spain, still 
considered himself to 'tome extent *i meiriber of ihiit glorious' 
civlhxatiOfi. 'ITiougii as a Muslim he felt at home evuryvvttere 
^vithln tlie vast realm of IsUmi, he preserved throughout hts life a 
deep mid sincere iifrectiort for northwest Afrieii^ rhe country of his 
binh, for the "hoTneland'* where^ aceorduig to the pocr* ^‘the 
amulets arc first attached'^ to die diild. lie ahvays felt a ccrLaiji 
responsibility fQir the piditkal fate of northivestcm Africa and look 
an active interest in h long after he luid left. His true spiritual 
home, however^ was Spain. 

Tliis biickgrouild helps to explain the ease with which llm 
Khaldun shifted his loyalties througlioiit his life. No matter how 
high Ills own jTositinn or diiii t^fhh ancestors before him at one or 
Q not her north west African court, no maiier how' dose lie was to a 
mler* he did not fed houiid bv "'gToup fechsig," he might Itave 
called it, or hy the tics of a common cultural heritage. He con- 
rid ithI the ruler hi$ employer, amJ his ptjsition a job to be done, 
neitiier more nnr less, But Uh basic loyalty to Spain and its 
civilisation had a much more fur^reuehiiig cffixi ou llm Khaldun's 
iwrsoiialHy iuid work than these ErajiNieiu ties. It gave him a re- 
murkuide detuL’lTnient witli reripcct to the historical events thut 
took place bdtirc hi^^ cyM, (n a sense, it enabled him to view them 
as an irn partial observ-er, evtm when lie was dee pi v involved per¬ 
sonally. Tilts peLaliar divl^inji in Ibn KliaUlun^s physiciil and 
spiritual lies seeing tn have been the decisive factor in his ahiliiy 
lo aIjstracT general r?Hcctions about hisiory froni observed facts, 
in hi.s ability, that is. to wriie rhe 

*1 he ancestor of Ihn HhaUtijii among the members of the 
Khwklun femilv who w ent lo northwestern Africa, wasul-Jlasan b. 
Muhammad, hb grandfather's graiidLilber. Al-Hawaii went flm to 
Ceuta, the city of nofthweiiiem Africa whivU is rlusesl Ti> Spain, 
and cuatuiiiarlly the tixit fitopping phut for refugees froin SpairL 
He thei^eiit tin tn w hieh sugi^cstts rhaE he may li.ive used 

^CT B Brqiiwhvig, Ld Btrhrfn^ urknlah, 11, l.tsf 
J2L2^, uiKj, $50 L, 1., mai Ik hiw. 
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hifk in<t!titioR t» perform tlie piljp'imaiTe as an excuse fur lea^in^ 
Sevilla Utxm hU rettim from Mecca, lie joUiGil the Ifafeid rukr 
Abu Zakanyl* in Bdne, using his rebtionsUip to ^ic above- 
meiitloncil llai al-Muhtaslh as an mtnxiurtioTi f fe received a pen¬ 
sion and fiefs Hiua, tlie intimate rcbiionship of the KliaIHuii 
family with the house itarteti auspidously. It comimud to 

liring high honors and. as a conillary, wealth to aU of [bn Klm!- 

dun's fttrelwars. . . . , 

immediate ancestors were affected by the vicissitudes ttuu 

[lebU individual members of the tlaf^id dymusty However, (hrough 
good luck and IritcUigcm fhiUtirs. they usually managed to stay 
mi du? wiiminji ^iJe. Their places of residence changed w ith the 
Tv<pdrementK ofeoiirl life- For most of the time they seem to have 
resided in Tunis, 

Amasaii is said to hnvi* died during the reipi of Abu /.ata- 
riya*. Hi^ M)n Abd ilakr Miduininjud, Ihn KhaldilnS great-griJid'- 
fathcr, attflitied tlie verv important position of manager of financial 
affairs aMgkii):’ or, as we might say. mimster of finance, 
lie was captured and killed during Ibi Ahj 'L tnirah s revolt 
acainal die HaCsitb. around the year T2l>3.“ St has recenily lioconie 
knmvi, that Abii Ibkr was the author of a lumdhook for gt>veni- 
inent secretaries,^ which he wrote iti his you i uring , u 
ZEikarIv5”s reign- Tliough not a Fiirtifiitpifgfl in du- sense, 
it lieUmgs in 4 tvpe of works ilmt, according to Jhn hhnldun « own 
statement, was’one of the main sources of inspiration tor the 


MaLtiidilimak. 

Un. Khalduns grandfather, also nameil Nful;ammad. 'vas sat.s- 
firtl with the tniimr position of deputy doorkeeper to the Ha^id 
rulers. According to his graiidsan. they held him m high esteem. 
ar«l Ilia personal inHuence was great. Moreover, m kler life he him¬ 
self refu.,cd Itiglier positions offered him. Alter ha^;mg twice per- 
fornud the pilgrimage to Mecca, he lived a retired hfe and devoted 
himself to pious studies. He died m a very advanced age in faT 
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<vsfce iilRajiil )J+, iJClow ,, . 

'• Cf. R. Bniiisfhvipr wtfiitjiU. 1. ■ 
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TranEktor s htradicmcn 


Under hii iTifliiuiice. hh son Nfulummadt V-^n Klnldari's father; 
also pursued a jtfhLiliirly career. He :icluevtd a respettable kntnvl- 
edjrc of tlie Qur'in and jurispnidecwe and had ll good foundarion in 
grrajinnar and poetry, lie died in the teiTilile epidemk of i >S}. 
Hii Jrfm, wlia %evex}teen ycar^ old whim his Faiher died, hiX3 
[loted a few remarks of his fatlier in tiie Hist 0 r} .^ A$ was custoni" 
arv, the father ShIw to it tbai \m cldldren received a eduLaiion, 
and he participated himself in dteir instruction. The love of sclTotar- 
ship ami can tcjii plat ion evident in IVpn Klialdatrs fadicr and grand¬ 
father cumhiiied in their famous ntfspring with *i reawakening af 
the higlL political ambitions that had gripped many generations of 
the Hrst KltaldLin^i desoendantsS, Thu^ was produced the aiimirable 
comhinaiian of schulur and statesman that we find in Ibn Hhaldiim 
llwi KliLildnn, Abu 'Zayd, was bom in Tunis on Uamadiii I, 
7S* [Muy S7, given name was ^Atxl-ar-ltaliTiiam hia 

ethnic dcnomiiiaLtion ai-iladraiul, derived from Il^ji^iramawt, tire 
ancestril Itome of his clan in South Arnhia. Tlie si^hoUriy title of 
his later years >%as SViili-itd-d!n^ **GuardiMU of tlie Keligion/' We 
lrnD%; that he liad two brothurs: an elder brother, Muhammad. 
\riioie fellow stiiik-nt he wa^, and Yiihysii one yoar lus junior, ^^ho, 
like Ibn Khsildun, was to Ijccome a higli-ratiking politician and ati 
aceamplished hifituriM.^ 

Ibn Khaldun pravitlef? a dispropartiaiiate amount of information 
\m education and tin? personulitlej^ of hl!» tradiers.^ Tlus 
was in kxMrfHiig w ith tniditianal Muslim biDgraphica) practice^ for 
thL> sciertce, which bud crualed to satisfy the demands of legal 
ajtd religious Jidiokr^j for exact data coiucemirig their aurhoritiesi 
uttriliutcd grot importance to ihe riamci of n scholar's tFachcr.®i, 
In ttm Khaldun^ft autobiogruphv^ references to his teachers* 
Spanish origin or te> theu" dose connections wntb Spain occur w ith 
regularity'. Very few among them fail to fall into this eategorv- 

lli» early L'ilui'ation follow'ed customary hnt*s. Hr studied the 
Qur^iiii and the Qur*anic flcienct-^ under tht? guidaiHe of Muiiam- 
mad b. Sii*d h. HutraL He Icartiecl Arabir under bis fiither and a 
nujiiber nf other scholars wlio.'^e najiieN aru civen as Mubainioad b- 
al-'Arubi aHIftsa^iri, Mnlsmtniiail b. iwh-^bawwasU a^-7>anAU, 


“ Wfrflr, VI, ir^7, dc StiUTc fir ), li, See atso lieliitt, 

« LI GAL, It, 5^.1, Ssif^pL, If SKI, 

“ Mijst uf thtsf men are iLtiiTWh Tn HSTnaiiity Tln otig^ti Pm Hlsztldun^ VS'Snin 
Iw duuj jH3t «y mndi ^Utiut uiiv nf Miptii, djere ws* little tu ^aty, 
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\hmatl l>. al-Qa§sar, iml Muhammml l>- R'llir- bst-ntimed 

also tn!«tructcil Um Kluildiin id poetry: he luay luvc Iweti resixiiw!- 
hie for pbmitig fhi' seeds oflbn Kltatdunb musuid uriaersmridmg 
of iKWtry which is so evidi’iit in ihc discussion of \yoetty m iht Uwt 
chapters of the MuifaMiTvait. 

iVfldititins {kmUik) and jurisprudence wrre more jdvwed 
subjects. H.m Khiiklun's teuclicrs in these fields, rherefoa-, .ncluded 
some tetter-known names* such a.s Sliams-ad-dtn MuhaTnm.id k 
Jiihir b. Sultan al-W adiyashl f t =27-1^1for (te traditions, and 
MuhsmuiJid b. ■Ate.iHAh al-JiyyM. Miilianmnid al-^ufir, as 
well as the femmit Muhammad li. 'Abd-aa-Sabm al-Hawwad 

([ 277 / 78 - 13 +s/ 4 y).'* for jurispnidcme- 

Cliiklhood influences are largely tintunscious and usually the 
child’s reception oi them is passive. The most dadslve period for 
the intellectual devefopmeut of a yotmK man is the vesis Ik'Iwu n 

lif.«n and «vcnt..liva. Tlaring .l,a« .vaar., l« .wnl, c<.jnlJ«a. 
Ilia olmation and lumns •"> 

which later cmii hardly undergo ba.«c change Often, this tim 
grtnvih from childhood to manhood passes widiout violent Tr^tsi- 
tions: but when great lustnrical events occur dunng it. they may 
plav luivtK with the ordinary' cmiree of devefopment. It svas of die 
greatest signifkaim^e for H,n Khaldun's fiirurc^ ttet these decisiso 
vears of his life feU in thr period from 154r to a time of 

extranrdinar>* upheaval in the history cftiordiwesT Africa. 

The position of the ilaf^id dynasty in 1 unis lifver stable, had 
h«x>mc. increasingly inseeure before Ibn Khaldun'. 
his Childliood Tim mstaldlity may Imvc teen one ‘ 

why liiii father and gmndfoihi-r prefi^rred livc.s f 
to active participation in jKilitical hie But m iii pen 
I.<547 and^t3.-!7. Haloid rule over Tunis sUlTered its worat . p_ 
For a time it nil but disappeared- Howe^ er, it recov.T^ in due 
course and by 13 Ti>cnten:d ulK>” another ftom« ■■■.£ e^u 

In 1147 'the Mcnmd ruler nf Fti, Abu 1-I.Usan, since ‘557 

master of the '.Abd-aUViidid state '^“"‘^'‘^"'^^etrLiroul^i 
In the following year, after suffering a severe ^tbaeh at 
taUjavrawan) “ at the hands of the Arab tribes of the 
was oWiged to withdraw again from Tunis. However, tor some 
n^^h!^polm cai ^Huation o^ af^ds r^ame^U^^^ 

~^vt GAL, ^ . 

» jiljo 3;^(i+ arid +71 fT . ln'Um 
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Transl^ior'i lnTn»{tetH)H 


xM)ii 'Iriln, Abu syn itnH iiUi.'C-i'STOrx succcetlt'd in anoilicr 

attack Gii Tunisia iti 1357, but his victory almost imtncdiatclv 
came to mu.dm After Abil 'Indti'a death in only the usual 
squabbles of tiiirtlm'est xAlVicait politics presented minor and tem- 
porury obstacles to a speedy Haloid recovery. Nature plaved her 
part amon^ tbe events tliat influenced Ibn Khaldun's destiny, add¬ 
ing the Black Death, the terrible plague tliat struck Tufiis in 
134«—1:9 with unabated fury, to the man-made disturbances.“ 

The Mcrlnid conquest of i s-tt brought to Tunis n great mim- 
Iwr of famous scholars in the retinue of .Abd l^i^asan. The adoles¬ 
cent Ibn Khiddun found among them men wini inspired him with 
their scholarship, ajid who became his tkjyiM, tlie tiiRsters and 
teachers who excreiscti dindsive influence upr>ii his intellectuaJ de- 
veloptticni. Their scholarly fame was jirobably well deserved, 
though we can only judge from hearsay; only a few- Uoluted re¬ 
marks and scarcely any oftlieir written works Imvecome down to 
us. Ibn Khaldun took aii his tcadiera .Muhammad {b, ‘.All) b. 
Snlayrnanas-Sattl, 'Ahd-al-Muhaynian b. Muhammad :d-1,1 rami 
(1377/78-134y}, and, above all, Muljaminud b. IbrjlhiTn al-AUill 
(1389/83 -1 bob),*’" whom Ibn Kliukliin considered ids [ninripjil 
master. Al-xAbilJ's depiiTtiire from Tunis, Inter on, was one of the 
reasons for Ibti Kl laid fin to leave his native city. 

There were other famous scholars in Abfl 1-Hasan's company, 
such as young 'AbcLiUali b. Yusuf h. Uidwin al-M alaqi ® who was 
of alKtiil Ibn Klialdiin'iv age, Muhatiimud b. MLihamirtsd b. as- 
&ibbigh, and Muhammad b. AIjraad b. Mar^uq (d. 78l [l 37D/80]). 
with wlmm Ibn Khaliiiiii did not ahv,iys remuin on good terni.s. 
Hin Khaldfin, however, did not regard these men as hi* teadiers. 

■Hte great plague carried away many of Ehii Khaldun's 
and he lost both hi* pnreriTs at thus time. Ilm Khaldun's oiilv rtif- 
tireiK-e to Ills fTiother is this mention of her death. He wa.s left, it 
would seem, without the guidance he needed. His elder brother 


“See dim TIhi Khaldijn's aiiCOtuU In Hie p, fj+, beUiw, 

•r states in the p. fls, litis Is itie c-vrrect form 

of itie uaine, aiiU (tie crrigiiiiil home of al-Alillj was Avlb h nor( (mm Spain. 

liite Alibtili, Ahirli, «c. ore wictorrecf; if. H. P, J, Reijaud in 
XNV [iieJHj, 16 20, ttit; Ct. ^taii^is, Ln et rfirwHf ait 

M^yte .V (Raris. lUMJ). p. 3 CJo. Ai-Al>ili i» quint'd, gnnT and 33 ». heW, 
I la also rumtsliiil miie;riaj for the 7 f«r; sec, for LnstiinEe, VII. Hi f,, 9 S yo 
asi;- di- Slime tir.}, Ill, j-je r., 370 f.; iv, ns? f. ■ » • 

^ Sek- aho LvIqvv. 




IhJt hTidLli£n*i iJff 

MiihfnTtrn-<d becajiii^ ht-ad ^ill^ iiiinily i lei’ll Kholdiln cotild llardlv 

luvc fsjreseen that a bright ftitnrp wai in stare fur the 1 -lafekl* in 
Tunis; Iwd he done so, he miglit have stayed on there and weath¬ 
ered the itonn He would llave passed his Life in Tunis as a memlior 
of the. patrician Khaldun family—and perhaps, in that case, he 
would never have written the iftjqacldirti^ft. As it was, he was 
conscious only of the deanli of scholarship there and of the bleak 
political outlook of the mnniGnt. TSie govermnent ajid the IJafeid 
ruler were under the control of ll'n Tifri[^tiL** Ihe twenty-year- 
old 11 in KlmldLUi was made S^hib nf-'uhlmtth, Master of die Sijf- 
naiure, an nni>ortanl court position. His service consisted of 
wntinij the words "Pniiscd he God” asid "Thanks are due to Odd" 
in lar^je letters beiwcen the opening formula and tlic text of 
official documents,** TilG office of the ’j/dmuAdnes not *eein to have 
included anv deitniie executive or adimiiiaii-ati%'c fmKttons, but its 
holder becanie privy to all important goventment biisincas, ena¬ 
bling him to act in an advisory capacity^ 't'hus, Ibn Khaldun was 
started ujion a govemmGnt career, but he did not cherish the 
proiiicct of staving in Tunis. Neither the new and promising posi¬ 
tion nor his elder lirtnher a disapproval prevented Itim from al^ 
scouding, in 13 * 2 , from the rntibians' camp during lludr tam- 
pnign ag<iiji.st the people of Constantine led by a Hafjtd rival of 
the Tumsiait ruler. 

With the help of the Khaldiln family'# many scholarly anti 
|M)UticaL contiectloiis everywhere in tmrrhwcstiTn Afriirfl, Ibn 
Klmltlun slnwlv made lihs way west. . 4 bu *lnnn, the new Xlcrinid 
TMkr, was no less a friend'of scholarship than his ftthcr Abfi 
l-!.las!in had lieen,“ and his star as the leading [lersnnalily among 
northwcsl African rulers w its rapidly rising, Uin KbiilddJi met him 
in the stimmcr of id 55 .« He spent the winter of lS5fi/M in 
Dougie, at this time in the hands of a htG:h Mcrinid official, and 
ill 13 r ,4 he accepted Abu ‘trian's invitation to come to Fes: and 
join tltc ci«;lc of sctiobrs he waa gathering anmiid himsflf for 
stutly aini tuiadiing. 


ir . . ... 

IT IL OrutiStlfcvis. lU ^ 

lolii Th4t Abu ‘l^iiln carried a wiHl him on hh espedi- 

i]un*. VL ihn FnTlu'in+ Dtbdj (CairOi 13 .fl S /1 i P- 
“Cr VII. asr; de Slant [tr ), IV^ SW- 






Infftniu* 


In Fez, Ibn Khaldun comptorcd his ediicaiion in livrly assti- 
ciarion ^^ith the sclsulars uhn lived xhcrv or pa^cd through He 
lind contact witti the Cj|ur"io sciiolar MuhLiDiinnil h, He 

mcountened the po^u^rful pe^rsonaliiy of Muhiimmatl h. MuIjnEn- 
mud al-Macj^pn, wtiOp Iik£" other great Muslim schohirs^ con¬ 
sidered it irepraper to reveal the date of hi? birtli and ivho died ut 
the end of 1347 or the Ijeginningof 1348.*^ There was MLihainmid 
b. Ahmad aU'Al^i (ISiO/l who, according to rumor, 

l»ad instructed Muhammad b. \^l)d’as-SLdinu one of Ibn lilijliJQii's 
tEtacUers in Tunis^ in the highly suspect ^siilijt^ets of plLilo?i6pb} mul 
sdenee* Auiong them were also the 11 iile-known judge Mul.tam- 
mad b. ^4bd-ar-Razzaq and Muhamniiid b- Vahvd al-Barji 
[ J 310/1 i-i ) . U pon Ibn al-lihiitih's renue.vi:-, 1 Ijn Ivluddun 
wrote down some of al-BanS's poetrv so it could be incorporated 
w ith tlie pcjcfs biography in Ibti aUKhutiki'.s Hintpry of Orntuid^.^^ 
In Fez, [hii KhaldLLn enjoyed the ojijjortmury of meciinp tlie phv- 
Kieiaii and astrologer Ibrahim b. Zarzar wliorn kter, in 13ti i, he 
met again at tlie court of Peilro die Cmcl in SevilLi,*^ In Fei, he 
alucj saw- ilie .iiAifrl/Muhammad L Atmmd si.s-Sabtt( 35j)) 

sfuvrtly before his death, and bn i Mii he met tlierc for thu first time 
tiie faiEtous adiobr Abu UBanik^t MuhamTnad b. Muliaminad al- 
Ballafiqj (d. w'lioiii he qmnes severai limes ^ in the 

MinfiiMnuih Ar thul time, and again Infer, in he studied 

Malik's MiiTJuatUx* with Idm, and* as Ibn RhaldfiTFs Egyptian 
students tlie great Ibn I hijar, reports,® always held aU liuLb'fitil iti 
the h1ghe5t respect. 

In medieval Miiillm dvilkation the develdpment of u se tin I nr 
VfflA a loTig-dnun^out process and, in a sense, his cduMiion iujn~ 


“ Cl', Ibn IJ, 1(54 f, 

“ im.. 11, sao r. 

■CX > 4 tiliihK^r,ifhy, p. 8 S. In ISStf, AbO ’Inan called ILh Zarnr n> 
Mcirncw a sccnntl Time, but he ilU mn come, Cf. W. J, fisthsl, /frw KMiIiJh 
rfud [jp, fill f ; M, M. Anttirii in al-Andahi-i:, I (iHStt), 144(11, 1). 

Cf. II. P. J. Renauil [ii Heipirit^ XXV (in. For the viicaliMiitin 
UaUBfiqi, see .iuiuhngnijr/iy, p, fit, and die vocatl/udcifi ifnlicntcil [11 MMS, 
C and D (if the as well ae in ihc verse (luoieii hy Urn (il-lihatih. 

II, UR, Tile rorm 4|ipraTA to rcfiT to sunie tilacc fnitii^ comiwsed 
with “vtilii,'* pc'fhapj Vi] 1 j vena? 

” Sts 4: l'S)> and ;hh1 ■kit f. below, 

" Cl p, 905. 

™ CT lliii ya)?j-, Lid'lJiirar jjl-lif«riwA (Hvderaluil, t94h-oili/|0ii!>-9i 1 , 

IV, 




fhfj i 

tinui^ thrauphtiui his life. Acrtimyili^liMl stholars ^vould pricnd the 
cUs.tG^ aiiii lecttir«s i>f their coUeaf;^e$ ^vhcrK■vc^ they uished to 
rrofil from them In ihi^ ^vay lb. Kli^iidin u.ed every opport.ini^ty 
that offeretl itself to itudv wi.h felknv schobfs, in tins respect h,s 
re^sidence in Grenada dunnR the ye.r» l affair, to have been 

espteiallv profit:ihie, but even durmp his most iiasettlcd years, 
such as the time he s,«.nt in flbkra in 1370-71. he fmind a seliobr 
from whom he gained iiifomiation which he later mcorporuted m 

However, Ihn Kluildihrs formative period reached 
Sion durmg the years he in Fct with Ahu U^. From ^ 

seventeenth vear onwards, his «liooUng con ^ fitirtu as 

romai or continoous. Possibly it was this haphazard * 

much as his particnlar intella^t^al «ndon-ment that 
he did not become an outstanding specialist m any one field, home 
of the aspersions later cast on his learmiig by us enemies ma_ i 
,h. “ 

Kheldun had neither the desire nor tiie 

ability rci express this gift clcarlv and fprccfbUj- b 

plaee’his ‘tiew stience" upon firm foundations. 

Nedhcr In his .Ulobiogntpky nor in the > 

other lurts of hi* Ihston, does Ibn hliildun roimtion any scholarly 

tIrb'X™ l^foro 

m.i.v smciincrw of lii> l«wrj ai»l of Ills occasional l«»try t) pcs 
of cxcn-isc rcHOirmS pcs. sWll ccl . ...do raiiBc o 

HtcmTwUdzo. fVv were acclaimed in W o'W. asc and wool 
nZ « " die repmanon of a b. “c" 

as env a,l«r bnU ^ 

Ibtt KVialdiui docs not state that lie itau pv ; . ,v 

of this tvrh.' before, and only one htcr work is mentioned, rwicl). 
«t tms lyfHc wiur^, ' Africa that Ue wrote lor Timur 

the dcsCTiptiort " 11,,, Khstlddn tUi.s dociiment, 

t liimtrlaiic) in I - len^nh- hardlv qualified iiii a 

nil otficiol pamphlet despite m , o ^ nrtihabtv never pob- 

true worlt of scliolarsl.ip; moreover, it wes protablj neter ptilt- 

lishisd, _ 


• Sor p. 4S» Jnd ,i ■ 1^'. 
xliii 







Trainlitttir'i httuiiuttitn 


(c is riint {Im Hlialdun mfiitions no pulilituTiiitis tiy fus 

pt'ii except his iireai hisrorical work. His siteiKo coulii Lc taken 
to tnean thut he actimlly liitl not pulili^li am'tlitiig at all duinni; his 
earlier, very iurtivc, years. J lovvever, we have the wort! of hts oldtr 
foiitemporary and cioso friend, I[«i a]-Khapb,‘' that Ibn KhafJfjfj 
did pubil'ih JKOTTie works long tiefon; lie starled oti the MuqinUimuh 
lUii al-Kha^lb says. 

He wrote an uriplnal ccraiinentjjn' otv die Hurdah,'^ in which lie 
shuwctl his wide abirify. liis uiderstfliidiiig uf many ami hli threat 

kjio\v[i?d^C- 

jle abrEJtretl ^ good tile boak.\ qf Avemea. 

lie pul taircihc^r a useful oofiifiti.ntion uii Jiigjd for the Sii}i 4 n^“ in the 
day* when he ^tUrd ilk- inteilectunJ 

fit: aliridi^etl the of ihe unMfi Fjikhr-ad-dln ar-lUzf “ Wiueii 

1 Itrsit met tnm,** I jokin|;iv- said to hum "Yom owe oie s<uuclbm^, for 
you have abridged my Muhiiffa!/* ** 

f le wrote ^ book on calculation (ekn^entary anthnicik). 

At ihe time of writinp^,*' he limf beijun lo iviitc a coirancntnry m\ a 
rajit^ poem I comi'iosed on tJie principle^ of jumpruJcLiar. Wlwt he liiti 
{done] aSrtady h so perfect that it cinnot be 

^ Mubanrmnd In '^AWoLlili, 713-77U [lai.t-ia74|. tX GAl^ It, 

[]j ft- nis Jlii:Tor>' ofOran^d-i' Isas ali‘CE]fj|jf LHjen quoted 5^'VFral 
Tinu fc m imtiortanr ^rnree nf inforniiitnn] for [hn Kh:tliJuit and liSs iiinr. 
Ibji Khaklkm ^uoiusfrons liU iHrud tciK^ieinv in the ^f 6 t^pfi^i 7 frt^Ih. llfovtvcr. 
nicittion of 'Ilin il-KliatEb " or “tJie imuiu al-Khstlb" to tU^ ^rtut 

philcj^pher Faktlr^d^Ln ar-llazi- n. to ||ik Intruduftion and iC 
in Ch. Ill Df the MmiadiUmak, htlcm. "ITie i^uoiaiHki frnm Jbn itl-TEhajIi] that 
follows is baaed on d-Maqiiiiri, aHfk IV* n. if. n, ibnve, 

« Tliii) Vs the famous pucul in pnusc of Mutitimfti-id wTittcil by 
In thr ihineritih century. CX GAL, I. fl(;+ ff.; 1. -§417 M. Ibii Kh^iduii 

roiiiiidere^ 4 cepy cf Ui= i ^iLibte preserU for Timur. LX Auls-- 

bt(t^rdf*hy\ p. 37 i; J, fischu!, f^n hhi^Idiin \iati Tiimrrhar^ p, 

“Ahii hihtit flotvcver, Mi Mahd^ lim Ph'imMv mturj 

(Lnnrinrt, liJaT), p, thinks of \fubimmad V cfCruiiiidu. ' ' 

n. abnvu, nnrl p, +i>t, hblow. AbEnad Biba, nl-Mih4j 

p. who Also quotas Ibn al^hluttb in tfu^ miinuntiiTfl, mcfirrectlj 

ui-Mal^jiui, which IS fliinihrr fimiom woiii by F^tklir^-dm ir-HI/L 

^ rbi* wcmld Iw ai ib^ time oi Ibci al-HLtsniTb^g arrival \n Fez Iti I35jr|/(JD. 
•Since L-akkir-aci-difi ar-Raz| wh» comirnmly known in Ibn Khaiduirs 
cucle MS rbn al-Mi4itJb, Ibn ar-Kiiatlb ckinKd tlk« work oflii^ muTiOialic as hh 

nw7i, 

rhu fFiriwy &f Granada cnnrtiijna refereticcs to events rs late ra l 37 a, 
Jliiwever^ rhi: work licid been [lubtisheii prior to that date, Ibn al-KilRlih 
mentioned a copy of titc worh ui a later adcfnesjsai m |ht BbuLdiVn, dured 

r^. 521 . One would Ukv 10 think nm 
iwi hltakiuu wiuketl on iltb cnminoniiiry durinp: his siny hi Grimuib iri 





ihn Khaldm'i Lift 

(Ihn al-KlutUi then praises the pmw. bnih rhvmed and unrliymi>d, 
of Ibti liliuldiiii'a otticia! writings .tncl speaks about liis promi.sing 
bill for recopnitioii as a tH}C{.3 

F<if any nniiiiary sclmlar in Itis early thirties, this would Iw a 
resiTociahU- list ot>lhhrations; h.Hveeer, U does not contoiti any 
distiiiguishcii work, 'f o compt-we a comrncntnry on the Burdak was 
a oxereise, never nioflj more. None of the other works 

mentioned, all of which were tcxibooks, TH^uired. or (probably) 
displayed, much oripnality. Neverih£iei.w had Mm hlialdiiJi l«?en 
ait nrdlfiary stliolar he would almost ceTtaiiily itave referred, in 
the appropriate rhapiers of the Mu(j<.!ddimiih^ to his abridpnent of 
the or to liis on cleinenraiy aridmiettc, His failure 

to mentmil tliese earlier works, pcissiiily beeause of liis own low 
reertinl for tliem, ahows Lb rare and wliolly ndinirabk restraint, 
siwe some of tlietti were abridgments or brief handbooks, he may 
have Jfh an aversion to rtiem bier in his life: for he tame to con¬ 
sider brief handUtoka as detrimental to schoinrshtp and said so in 

the SiiofCh. vi), 

Verr recently. Ihn Khaldiin's abridgment of the MitAiTss^u, en¬ 
titled Lttbdb iil-hlukiifsst p UffV Ins come to liylit. Long 

intried in the great Library of the liscorial. Jhn Klialduo amo- 
graiih miiimsrript of the work, completed on ??3far af>, 752 [April 
iiT. Irtfil], when Ibii Kluililiii) was not yet nineteen years old, lias 
iH^en edited by Fr. Luemno IMhio and wa.s puldished la Tctiiail in 
iftr.o, I’iie abridgment was what wc woujd call a long and leariied 
term paper, writlfi, for his tearher aJ-Ahilt, with whom he bu 
been smdving the U shows tliot y oung I bn Kha dun iiad 

mastered “the intricate philosophical sjiecuUuions of ths 
and Nafir-ad-diri's commenmry on it to mi asW^sliiiiE degree, 
even tlirjugh hb work was a beg timer a c\e rci.se. 

During his stay at the Merliiid court in Fez dtinug the yetirs 
la.S'UJa, Tbn Kiialdiin was Hlready married; indoftd, u sctma iiiost 
likely that ise married while still m Tunis. His wife wasadaugliter 
of Muhammad b. al-ljaktm {d. I3i3), the green Haloid gunerel 
and minister of war, memtwr of a noble and schobrly family. 
Ibn KJialdfin meinlona that hr Imd diUdrert by her \V ten he w ent 
to Spain, in the Bill of isPg^li^ser^i^ife and diildren to 

Miduli, p. ittJT. refers to ii iiiiherto iiiiknin^ti «v.m h u( Jbn 

KlQUl^ I. «5.s «. lie also wa, 

^■ealThv, a* appear* fimn lli« of per^miaj l>Tnpcrl.V frvm 

Ibini by tlir ruler on wie ocraiion. See p. sfls, ttelfw, 

x/u 






Ttiinttatfir’i intrfMHiiinit 


>Tantinc to stny with his wife's hrorfiers, stfice be did not want to 
take them with him l»iore he was mottled tliere. l..ttcr on, thev 
followed liim to Spain. As a renull of iu!* fr«|iiciil of 

ilntuieilL, ]hfi Kltnldun hiiil oftfii to repeat this fnniilf arrunj^t^ififiit. 
He was deeply devoted to his family, htit was irequetulv separated 
from them for lonp per][}d.<i of time. More than omit, they were in 
greni danger and held a« hostages, while llm Kluddun himself vms 
safe and fer away 

It is not known whether Tbn fll-Haklm's daughter was Ihri 
Klialduns only wife, though probably -sht; remained lii.s prifnipal 
one lis long as ihc lived. We hear, itieidentally, of the birth of 
another son, whifh must have taken plane about tht year I 370 ,** 
but we do not know whether Ibn al-Hakims daughter w-as tlie 
nxather. though nothing would eofitrinlict tliLi assiimpiloti, Ai> 
cording to ofifi source, libs wife and his five daughters pensht’d in 
1584 when a tragic accident Ijefell Ihn Khaldhu's familv on the 
joumey fi'om liims to Egypt, and only lus two sons, Muhammad 
and Alt, reachfn! Egypt safely.'''^ li>n KliaJdtiti does not mention 
the ctrcutnstutH’es of the tragedy in his .itfiiihuf^ruphy, so that this 
acx'Oiint can hardly lit‘ trusted m pU its details. Hut its reference to 
only one wife may indicate diat it was llm aMjultim’* ifeughtcr 
who perished. 

Po.ssibly Jbn Khaldun married again later in Egypt, The only 
|>ositive stiienient to this effect was made in connection with 
aspersions on tbn Klmldun's private life; theretbre, it may not 
be true. Utit during his iiitcrx irw with rimiir, imi. he refern?d let 
his fiimily in Egypt,** hut it is doubtful whether thi.s referenee can 
Iw taken literally. However, it is must likely that he did trurry 
again, a course perfectly proper and ulnio.st obligatory upon liim iii 
accordance with Muslim custom. 

It seems extremely doutitfid that any of llm Khaldun's i hiIdren 
survived him, If so, and cfspecially had they been sons, some in¬ 
cidental infomnatlon about them would almost certainly have !>«■« 
foiinfJ, According to the Aatuhiuffr^phy, a son of his wa> a secretary 


* Cr Autt^m^rffphy^ pp. 20.13 W. 

* Tht source for this repon is Ibit Qadl ShuUbi}i. ff. AulMtivrai,hs\ 

p. 363 (n. .y), sc.* 

" Cf as-Sakhaur. iCif-Jpaui' itl-fimr, IV, t-W. 

* Cf, Auiobii^nfhy. p, 573 ; W. J. Fiscliel, Ihn KhMk T^mtrtattt, 






jbj} Khatdth's Lifi 

the niler i>f Mororeo in 133H/f>S. hui the text of the paBiHtgL- 
[irid its inter|)i‘etaT«on are ratiicr uncertain.** 

lliis is practically aU we know of i1.>n KJiaWim’s persond life, 
ant] it is iiardly enough to satisfy imr legitimate curiosity. Even 
this limited hjiowlcdge we owe solely to Ibn KhaWou's inability to 
keep from menliotiing hb fjmily altogether when he recoumed the 
great events of his life (md career. 'Unw, in spite of his ojictmsoious 
remlency to nimimuc family influence, we glimpse something of 
how strong anil significant it may have lieen in reality. 

At .Abu ‘Inin's court in Fez, Ibn Khuldun was a member of the 
ruler s circle of scholars. Ah such, he had the duty of attendmg 
public prayers in Abu 'Iris's company. Hut soon Abu ‘Liin ined 
to draw Ibn Khaldun into government atFairs. Towards the end of 
tiie vear 13S5. he was asked lo serve as the ruler's secretary wi(h 
the‘task of recording Atii 'liians decisions on tlm petitions and 
other docuiniiiit.s submitted to him. Ihn Khahlim did not relish the 
idea of performing this job. btrause, lie said, he "had never seen 
his ancestors do a thing like that." It seemed to Imn beneath ins 
own jind his dignity to hold -i clerical posimm, even a very 

high one. The Banii hTtiUQn were used to occupying advtson', 

administrative, or executive positions. , , 

At anv rate. Ibn Khaldun’s official emiiloymont did not last 
long. With the Ila^id Abu 'Abdallah who was at that lime in Fez. 
he liad begun a friendship which was to prove sincere and 
However, this friendship arouflcd Abfl 'Iiian’s susp’iuim jmd 
to llm Khaldun’s imprisonment on February 10, 1^.. Abu Injn 
shortly Thercalter embarked upon liis cmupiest of Tunisia, and it 
is qasv to infer why be considered it advisable to witlihold tra^kini 
of moveraent from a Tunisian who was on good terms with the 

' llm Khaldun's prison term lasted for tweiuy^me niontlis. He 
was released only when Abfl 'Inan died, on November ST, ISS^. 
For a voung man eager to build n career, this must have seemed a 
long time of enfoixed inactivity, but it probably gave him the 

r o fa.Meri.U1yn..., 

;r.:;i.i.oS= i to .. M,roc„ 

in ihccorrcxl anfl iliua nii^silLi^ lilrttqp^ice, 

xlufi 








colhpserf Excepr for a IrritTf ptriiHl uf rL^i>vcr>- ujulirr iHi fiii-rKTlic 
ntkr stmit* vcms lutur, [lit- Muririiii ri'aJift W jiv u, uiiduTpo .1 fate 
tliiit Un) Klialili'in nfttii and pniphicallv in The 

iiifttitk 'i’lic rulers became nwre fii^tirehtiatta cojitFollcil bv 
minisieis wh<J exercised tlie actual poxv^-, -in atTiitiaphure ideal fnr 
the Jnusiirwm-ltkc gniivth of little kitigiiiala!rN. Ilitch nJ thc higher 
state otticial^ selecttil liis favorite candidate frtim among the mem- 
Iwrs lU'iJie d^-nasts and tried 10 proniolc him. [bn IvliuUun liitnself 
panicipiited eri thus last lea lly in this ganje, zmd he M-ems to have 
been inferior to nnHir in tlie art nf politlcil maneuvering. Ijtqr in 
life he ofreii cajnpbined of the "intrigues" that haci brought aliont 
his mi^fortimcs and had so rrecjiiently utilised him 10 t'ltaiige hi.s 
pltii'e of residence. Although nq kel sym pa diet i rally tiKiined lev 
ivjirds One ol tlie great pci'satialitirs uf ail times, ami tiaturaily 
dis[Ktsed tti discouiii vritidsm of him. we b^ve to acknowledge the 
riisconrerting, if not surprising* fact tliai djr mtiigULS agaiiul him 
of whkb I bn Klialdilii compliineU. Were merely louniermeiisitrcs to 
Ills own, 

Tlie cjniiiilate whiase side |}jn Khaldilii supported aher Alni 
'Irtan s dtaili was Abu tdaliiii. "riiis proved u good L'iiuicc, far Abu 
Salim hccanur tlie ruler (*f Morkvo in July of As a reward 
fob Ills support. Hill Ifluddun was inside his srrman of stsixc. \cpr 
the end oi Ahu Salim's reign, he was eiitrusiL’d with tin; jnjirifh'iw. 
that is, wifli jurii^iLtioii over compbiintis oitd LTimes no) covered 
by Muslim religious law." This Ibi, Khaldun's lirM legal posi- 
titih, aUieit caiiiiE?t.:tL‘d with law and die judiciary only in the 
fjimpean sense nf these terms. In Ishini, it was a lung wav from 
the setnbr judidnl dulies* delegated by dar nilur> to the 

powerful position ol jutlge. tliu KtuId 1111^11 joyed liis tiovv ftim-ncm' 
he tmHir.stly remarkfil that he perfiirnTi .^1 tt'well. Out it did not 
k.s( lung, for Ahu Salim perished m tlm nutuimi yf luvi [n Hie 
course of a revolt orgimmni hy dvUian and fnlliiury oHk ials 

In the mem,time, llie 'Abd^al-Wildid.. ],ad regained control 
over Tlcmceu P'ardier cast, in Hougie. Const amine, and funis the 
Ijalsids were ro-cstabUsliing their pasiuoits. By contrast, iHilitl, s 
m Fe/wmi rather disturl«.d, fbu Khaldun. Hicrcfnnr, wished to 
bez tiiid ho ptHf to limj a muiv i^^t^icure uiitl promising Hdd uf 
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activity eistwliere I ImvfytT. iliL-gm-fnitncnt uiFez ftarcd tliai Itc 
mtf£ht use his kfitJttltddpe fif nonJiivest Afrtcim politics tn its fJctri- 
tnetit atiil tried to detain him. He finally mude a deal with the Fast 
authfirtiies und wus [K'rtjiittcd to leave on the coiidition that lie 
would rot remaiti in nottluvcitcm Africa but go to Spain, Tims, 
he left Fez and traveled, via Ceuta, to Grajiada, the only itnpomtit 
Muslim state left In llie llierlan peninsula. He arrived in Gnmoda 
December iiS, ( 

Granada was pre^iairetl to give Ibn KL-ildim a royal welcome. 
As Abil Saiim's secretary of state, Ibi lOialdan liad given 3 
friendlv reception to Muhamniad V of Granada and 

J 36 a-^J} when the latter Lad come to Fez as a fugitive from Ills 
native country, accompanied by his pnme nunister, tltu great 
scholar and writer iLii pl-Khatib, mentioned earlier. Tlifpugh Ihii 
KleildLin‘s active iTiicrest, Muhammad V Ind been enabled to re^ 
c.'itahliAh his rule over Graiinda. For these past services. Ibn 
fthaldiin was now rewarded with the ruler s ccmKiicncc and 
nuiiiifieejiice and by the frimidship nt Ibn al-filia(ib. In lie was 
put irichargeofa mission sent to Fedro the Cruel, King of Castilla, 
for tlm puTpose of ratifying a peace treaty between Castilla and the 
Muslims, 'niiis, Ibn tUialdiin had an opportumty to visit Sevlllu. 
the city of his ancestors. I'he Christian ruler honored liini highly, 
offtrlng to take him into his service and to restore hb family's 
former property to liirtL Hui Klnildiin declined; liut, it may be 
noted, he had no word of indignation fiif .m offer the acceptance 
of which would luve involved hetraymg his religion. Nor did he 
at ihb fimiMteiL-surc the infidel, ns, mucli later in \\\>iAiil(^kgniphy, 
he was to cen-surc the infidels i>f ilie East- 

Tii the cultured atntospherf' of Grnnaria Ibn Khaldun felt steciue 
enough to bring his family aver froin Cimstantine. Soon, however, 
he saw diingcr sign# on the horizon. He sensed that Ibti nl-Kiiajib 
was becoming dispk'astd at lii-S growing iniluciice in the coun. 
Yet, he desired to avoid an open break with him. As a tiiiuer nf 
fact, he reitiaiiiod on the best of terms with Ibn al-Kliatib anti 
rctaim-d thrcuighout his life the greatest respect for llie latter's 
literary abilities. Tlie ticrsonal contact of tlie two men. however, 
was intemipted. U appears that Ibn Kh.ildun actuuUy saw tbti al- 
Kba^b oiilv once again after their Gniiatb aasrtdation, Tilhi was 
during Ibn al-Hliafib's unhappy stay m Fez shortly before Ins 
assassination in ldT+. 
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Under the drnirTisiiiTU"e?i Ihii Hhiiliduii was gUd to r^nrcjve an 
inviTiilian from iiis old frii?rKi the Hafsid Ahij 'AtKluUaK* ujui hid 
gained coictrol over Bougu? in June, JS6'k A^keU lo come uid 
his prime minister. Mm Khaldun gladly aeccpied the invhaiioit. 
On leaving Granada he received ex]]Tcssions of great regret aid a 
wry rtatterifig letter of dionks tvntceri by Ihn al-Klta\ih in the 
rtaine ofMuhuTniiiad and dated Fi^bruary 11* l5t?5. J Jc arriveil 
in Bougie the following ttmtiili aid wa^ diere given a rousing re¬ 
ception. 

fbn Khaldun apparently tried tils best to further Abd ’Abdal¬ 
lah's cause. However^ Abii l-'.Ahbas, Abd ‘Aldiilluh's cou'^iri, At 
this time the inler of Coiisianiinc^ was destined to restore the 
Uafsid dyriasty. Abu 'AludalJAh was noT successful in the military 
defense of bis regime. After his firn tlcfont, Mjti Khaldun voluu-^ 
tL-ered fur the dangerous task of collecfing taxe^ from tfie Bcriier 
tribes in tbe mounEniris of Bn[igie. The money was badly netded to 
maintain Abu ’Abdallah's rule. But iifter llic latter’^ death in May, 
thri Khaldun did not fed indinod Xo cast his lot with Abu 
’Aljiiallab"i» chlldreik liealiKtng the Iiiii>eksstie5s of iheir sitnaTion^ 
he took the setisible step of going over to Abu l-VAbbS^ in order to 
salvage as much of hU own position as possible. 

1 he next eight or iiiup years w^ere tlie mojsi precarious ones in 
Ilin KIlalikm":^ stormy career. But they were iilso tliose ir^ wliiili he 
played an important indL^pendent roSe in the political life ofnoiitH 
western Afri[:a, Botin after ho had gone over to Abu l-’AUbijfl, he 
felt his position vk-a-vis that ruler to he uncertBLii and wanted to 
withdraw, lie evetnLiiilly succeeded in ovirrroming Alitl l-\4hha.-if* 
reluctance to give- him permisjiiLin to Icov^. 1 hereupon be resumed 
his old copijieetions with die aw idah Arabs, begun 

when be left Tunis In ajid settled m Biskra, fkjon, the neus 
rendieil iiirn ilint his brotlier Yjihyn, wliu was aiibneiiiienily tn be¬ 
come for n iiuinbtfTcif years luk dose assnciatCp had heen tmprSsimeiJ 
by Abfi U’AbbSs. Tliis act convinced him of the liopcluiiiintL^, at 
least for the time being, of his position V'^ ith that prince. 

The political pLUtcni m nijrthwesiem Africit for the next few 
years was 4 fiimple one. On flit one side, we find Abu hlammu, 
who vvcii the Alxl-nl-W ad id ruler of Tlciticen, and the 
1 iiler of Tunis. Opposed to them wure an ’A]>d-al-WSd]il pretpuder 
to the rule over l leincen^ and Alifi l-’AlibS^c, the Hufsid ruler of 
Coiihtaniinc and Bougie. In tins situAtion, the actiiu.de of the Arab 
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Trilicj' wa* ihc (Itvisivt' tu'^or. Titov otuld swinj; tlie virtorT lo 
one side nr the other, aid Ititre Uin HhMm tiad coitdderable m- 

flui'Ilte.** r t| ■ 

Aim H'jniniu of Ttemceri was married «> J duUf^htpr of Aim 
'Abdullah of HciUEto. Iliti KIuMfui's former friend arui master Abd 
tla.iiimtJ now approaiclicd Ihn Klutdim unti aslted him to enter his 
scrvlre. For his part, Ibti Wuitdin scents to Iwvc considered Atm 
llammii hw most promisifip choke for foiurc employmeot. How¬ 
ever. he was reluctant to follow Ahu I.IammO's uncertain destinv. 
Fvcii ill March. T 3 di>, after receiving a most pressing and tiattennt: 
invitation to bteome Abu llamniu's prinir minister, he prcfeiTcd 
TO tnuinittln a cautiisus, waiting attitude, I le sent lus brother A d. 
who bad been njUmsed. to TlenK-en. but himseif remained in the 
region of Biskra. The reasons he gave for refosing Abu llujiimii's 
offer were iliat he svas disgusted with the snares atid pitfalls of 
high office and tliat he hud ricclected schokmliip for too long. 
Inilced during rlicse vears. Ibn Khuldutis Itieling of bitterness 
toward polllkal life-he once called It « "the mnniss of p^jUtics" 
— and Ills desire for the peace and qiiiet of scholarly research, 
found more and more freiiucnt expression. Ihn Khaldun folly 
rcahred how diffinilt it is to w ithdraw from the higher levels of 
nolitks once one has attained them He. for one, never sun-ei-ded 
in keeping out of public life except for rather brief periods. luTcaiise 
the pariinitnr gift> he possessed j.ui the services he w ns eminently 
mialiftcd TO render were always in great demand. Although, ^vllen 
his political fortunes were at ihcir lowest ehlj, he fervently asserted 
his desire for a scholar's lift^ in peucefol retireim-tii, to the wry 
last he ahvsys viirreiidercd easily tu the temptations of power and 

a pohticul rarecr. , , , 

Ilk reliirtaiice to loii, Abft I;l.miniu was provc-d by sulcseguerit 

evrm% lo liave beer^lustmi. A now element appeared on the 
northwest Africim political scene when a temporary rcc^ivery^ ol .lie 
Meritctd iKjwer was miidc luider the leadership of Ahd-al- 
the voung and cnergetk new ruler of Fe. I H.s mari^ 

ot. Tlemrcn. in ) 3 TO. ni.de Ahu Haminii^ ixi-stlion there untenable 
for the time hidtig- In Ajiril of the sa me year, tbii hhuldun met 

M I-or Tlie event* of foi* period, see riso G. m Brr- 
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v^ ith Ahu H:iinm». l^ut SJi^ems to havt fdt tlut ' AlKl-,iU'A7i3f"s 
V icEonous progress made it unsafe for him lo siay in norEh^^esicm 
espt?ctti;lly in vievv t^f his o\vn struiiicd r^ktioiis whh tlic 
ever siisoe he had left Fe^ frtUovvtng Ah& Si±liin\¥ de^th. 
Consc?f[u«mlv^ he decidoil to cross over TO Spa in, but the PTtennpt TOi 
escape i-lid not succeed. Stranded at the |>ort of Huiiayn, which h 
situated halfivav between ih<i modern towns of Beni Saf and 
Ncinoors, he was captured hy a detaelimeiit of 'Abd-al-'A lik's 
troopa. \\lid-al-'Aziz seems to h'd.\^ fe^tred tlml his departure lo 
Spain w’oiild liiaugumte an attempt by Ibn Kh:i]dfiEi''s gi'oup to se- 
cure Spanisli hiterveiirVon in northwestern Africa. Brought In-fore 
tIu: Mcritiid ruler^ Ihn Kh^ddun was hard fnu to it to explain his 
earlier attitude towards ihc Mcrimds and to soothe 'Abd-al-*AzTz 
with assiunances ilmt Bougie would be an easy ccnt[ucst. XMien Ibii 
Khslduti left ilte ruler's preseme he was nut aut^ ^vhetlll?r lie would 
escape with his life, lie was^ tlu^tefoTiei greatly relieved when hi^ 
conHiiement lasted only for one nigiu and lie was set free tl^e next 
niurnittg. lie wem to El-TLiilpbad tal-'Ubt?ad)p near Tlemceri, the 
sanrtiiary of tlie great mystic and saint Ahu Madyan* 4nd firmly 
dfrided to devote his future to study 5nd teiactiing- 

A few weeks brer* Ihn Khaldun was pressed into tVie service 
of'AbiJ-ak^Aiiz, who w imtrd to exploit the scholar's connections 
With the ArEih mlws and hoped he ccnild win litem over to ihe 
Merlnid side. Jbn Khnldfin did nnr feel in a f^CKsitlon to refuse 
'Alxt-nb*A7 i7*s request. Also, perhaps* he was not \maware of tire 
upportuiiliy fur a change of scene miJ for freeing himself to soEne 
degree from diieii Merinid superv^iBiofi. Tlius, he left fur Biskra 
Augtii$t 4, and ag^iri took a hanJ in Arab trdial politicSf 

tltough he trniy not liave been overactive in his employer's behalf. 
Affor two full veal's of this lifo, lie was summoned by 'AlHl-al- 
\Azi/ to Fez. He kft Biskra wkh his ^rnily September It, 

While on rbc way to Fez only a few days later, the msw.s of 
'Alx!-aU*AKiz 5 death reached him. Me decided to coniiniin his 
jouTDcy ncvertlscless, only lo be held up by IkdoLiiiLs acthig on tlic 
ijLstigariim nf Abti Harnmu. iU e$trj;H-d only with f!ic greatest 
Jiffifulry, arxi reaefted Fez in flctoher or NoveEnher. Tile confusion 
retgning in Fez made it unimsHiiile fur him to obtain a salisfactory 
□jid SLifFLclently firmre position, AXlule hiding his time, Iw nmy have 
had *ome lekurc fur M'hobrly pu™it&, hut liEid to hxik for a 
mt^re [irnmi^mg place to livi\ and ^gnin he turniHii tq Spain, hoping 
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it,n h'h^W’i’t l-rfr 

to find a rtfui’t* tlim' Uis fr'it'iul, Ibfi al-Hlia^ib, now aji 
Fez. h:ni l>etjn n'pUttl ai prime mmister in <5ran h da by i?n 
Zuinrnk« atimlter famous lilttVateiir. wllxmi Ibn hlialdlm bad 
known wlien be. Uke Ibn al-Khn^fb now. wai» a rrfi.pt'tx in Fez 
diirmc the mi;n of Ahii Salbn How ever. Ibn Khaldmt enx.'ountered 
a mimVier of difficulties in r^LlU^^JiK lu^ nic relations botwceti 
and Granada were at this time straitiod almon to rhe point 
of war. and the Fast govmmietit tried to prevent liis dt-iMrtuiv by 
every means. &.mctime in 137+, probably m tlic tall, lie luially 
sueJeded in eottme awuv. lit.t hi. family was tiot permuted to 
ioin him ' 1 -hti‘govenimcm In Vet even went so far as to persuade 
the nikr of Granada to extradite him. He wn. returned to tiorth- 
wcsi Africa, but through the iiitervcnnon of a friend tnanaged to 
no from Himavn. wtn^re he was bndcl, to Abu l.lammO who once 
Lin was in control of nemcen, Ibii Kluldun took up h.s residence 
in nearby al-'Gldrad, Here bis family was able to jam him on 

After the experiences of thew nine years Ibn hlialdim was 
thmonghlv tired of politic and the dangers of public hfr- llms, 
when -Alni Hammf. -.kcd him to head a pohtical mission to .he 
I>awawidtth Arabs, he seized (he opponuimy ft uffcr«l to seek 
freedom from gov'ernmcmal service. After icavnig ^ . 

Mopped among ilie Awlfid 'Arif, the leading Lundy 
branch of the Ziifihljah tribes, and liad hw tamily hrouglU u 
him. Tile Awlnd ‘Arif pennitnd tJw whole family to ive 
their protection In Qalhct Ihn Salamali. a i-a^tk l..i*I viiLyc in the 
of Omn gnmted m iliem by Aim 'In n. die Mer.md o 
Fiv in whose mgii Ibn hlLaldun had csimpletcd h.s almost 

Iwent; wears befL. There. Ib.i Khalddn spent over y-- - 

comfort and ci«iet. and started to write bia of the worleh 

in Novenil«r of 1ST7, he tells us “ ’‘I completed it-j 
(Ar„^.nWiV.A) in that rcmarkalde manner to 
bv tilt retreat, with wmd^ and ideas pourmg into my bead hk. 
cre-am into a churn, until tlic finished prix^ft was ready. It was 
li, take Ibrl KhalLlfm four more years, together ^ 
to use the libraries In Tunis, before he cntnpkled his great Ins- 

^"^"fth'rrcviJl be sai d abmii th e_jl/wjad.//;«aA in the following 
- Cf. CVH.,irasIir^J id, I'. 
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pages. The other parts of the monumental Ilulory ( Kitdh al-*lhsr) 
c«?nainly disserve more careful AiiuSy and dii^ciissiun than they liavc 

far m-eivettt thnugli tlibp is tsui (he pbee for an exlutistive 
analysis of the work. But we mj,y* at least, .stress the fact that, in 
genera!, Ibn KTia]dun's adiievement has not b'trn judged falrtv. 
Oil ilie contrary, a gnod deni of direct and hidircct abuse has been 
heaped upon the *Itfar. Thb began when llm Ijlaiar, thn Khfdduivs 
famous student, saw fit to remark ihar his teacher"s knowledge 
of the eastern part of dte MuslhiL world uiul iis lustory was not 
tno precise '^—4 stmemcn! which^ though to stmie degree corrert^ 
b so olr^'lous and of so little real ^igiufici^nce ihat one wishes that 
Fbn J;b]ar had not made it. Tn tnodem times, scholars have often 
expressed the opinion itmi the ^ does not reflect die historical 
and s<Triological In.^igfits i^F the MuiffidJimitL 

The last two volumes of the seven-volume work deal w ith the 
history of the Muslim West, 'l o tliis day^ ttiese two volumes are 
tile moflt importani source \vc possess fi>r nortInvest ^^fricHin and 
Bej'hLT history. As such, they are jndi^petut4ble_ It isj however^ 
riiore imporranT to know tliat they clearly reflect Ihn Khaldun's 
great gifts as a researcher ajtd writer. A goi>tl de:il of tiie materi;d 
they contain ift based upon knowledge eiirefully collected 4t hrst- 
hatid. Hie historical presentation h jis dear 4 nd interesting as the 
Muslim taste in historiography— whierh nms to excessively de¬ 
tailed reporting of facta—permitted. 

Volumes ii to v of the *f^uT^o^ which the con¬ 

stitutes volume t), belong to a difi>retii category, lliey deal with 
events of the pre-lslaiiiic world and with Arnb nnd pJistei'n Muslitn 
tiE<itory. Occasjomdiy, though rarely, tlicy eontaui jnfarmatiun for 
which they appear to he our priiu'ipal *fjUR'0^ such as tlie as rmini 
of the Arab tribes in Syria.In generah however, these volumes 
contain little material for which we do not have older or more 
flccurule souices. Hus could liaidly he orlicrwise, considering the 
character of Muslim historiography and the alMinhaiit maimiil at 
our disposal. However, in his treatnitim of prtr-lskmk history, a 
inatter that Muslim historianjs have always known imperfect] 
!bii Khaldun has the merit of having consulted unusual source!!. In 

*Cf. F. RoiiCfitJVdT, A iliLtoTj of MUilim Hhiorlagraphy (l^iden^ 
p. 4^P, t’f iihn Uin Khaidkjn hiiij^cif, p fi\ bcluw. 

“ Vr. V, 4.^!^ f A rejfUitJt of ihc informatlDU Inter in Vol. VI 
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iwrticiibr, be wper io use more irhsn one sourte, wlieticver 
He camrureil (be Kourccs at hiF Jisposat and Tried to 
exerciiie as much triiicat jiidpTnem wiili ref^arJ to them ax the 
meapcnies* and confnsinf; charactef of the mfonrtalion permitted. 

Tlie [i.ig.cs o»i Muslim biitorv have to he iudped hv diffemit 
criteria. Here the decisive fiictor is tlie method used by Hifi 
Klialdiiii in selecting and abridging the historical material at liis 
disposal- Much investigation and study are needed iidoreadehmte 
juilcmcm on his achievement in this re.?p«;t can be given. How¬ 
ever, Ibri Khaldun seems to have done wiiatcver svas humanly 
pnssihle with considerable abUity, avoiding the duichat and in¬ 
credible tales that he easily might have been tempted to 

Ibn Khaldin diw iMTt ilcserve tlie reproach that the descnptive 
part of bis IiiBtofv fails to measure up to the high standards $er by 
the theories of tiic Muqaddimai,. His discussion of contempurarv 
northwest African history. deatiiiR largely with material he l^d 
himself obsurv'cdj is obviously guided by the insiphts into tribal 
politics wbich he expressed in the MuqaMnMJi. The larger, more 
urhaiuzcd amii;enmilu«l eastern Muslim tvgion preseiited much 
more complex problems. Ihn Khaldun possessed only rsmten 
sources for its historv ami was abnost completely unacquamted 
with its contemporarv re:ility when lie wrote. To apply ttie genera 
rctlettin...-i of the Afttq^dJimnh to intlividiial events so remote and 
unfamiliar to him. would have l^-en an almost Impek-xs task ai«^, 
moreover, would Hpve miuired a forbidding anioum ot space. It 
was Ibr this reason that Ibn Klialdun put his theoretical refltxmons 
in the fnm. of an Introduction. Incidentally, in doing «o. he mer.dy 
followed the example of many earlier Muslim Instonmis who also 
relegated their general lustorical theories to the introductions of 
their respective works. However, they usnu ly t id so in a manner 
iiitiiiitdy more restricted than tlut of Ibn hltaldim. 

Meanwhile, the autltor of the 

grow restless in hid seclusion at Qul'm Ibn bakmail. Inde^. . . 

hard to visuuVi/^ this active man of atfuirs. lung ^uslomcd to the 
company of sdmWs luid the gr eat of Ins time, living out the prime 

*»t'f. G. Uvi ntll- VidB. -U iradazione iiaba 
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irdiiK lifir m A plwi'e wlitrsr rliLTe %vyai littlt: fa It-arri itnd even less 
Id do. When fie felt ^avdy jH* his realiraTton of hks :L[sd 

Iwlarion l>ecLime acute Upoti rciovtry, lie decided le^ve Qiir^t 
Ihn SiiUuiJili and. tliinkitig of ihe ivnrk ^'iTiJl to be on his 

Hisicry, wUlitd he could be near large lllirrarics, suclt as wentr to 
be found in Tunb.^ 

By this time, the Abu l-‘Ahhus lad ijeen ma^^ter of 

Tunis and the tnighticM ruler ip Jill of northwestern Africn for 
scv^!n }'ears. Ibn Klialduit's unfijnunatc encounier with him 
had happened clG%xn ycari ago. Thus^ it was tiaiund iliat Ibn 
KlTaUiiLiU should eiovv turn his eyes in that direction- The mo.vt 
promising approach h:ls also clearly mdicated. Ibn Khaldiin ad- 
dresiitHJ Aba l-'Abhiis as u scholar who w’amcHl co do research in 
Tunis and aA a native who desired to see the town of hi.^ birlii afid 
the graves nf hiji parents (nice tuore. His petition waj? siiLtessful. 
Abu |-"Ahtiiisi respecting ilui Kiiahlhn^-s tamo us farmly namcTi p’a- 
ciousty permitted him lo eornt fo 1 unis. Karly in tiie winter of 
L^7S^ lijn Kliald&ii left Qiir^t llsii SrLlanialu On hi* way* he met 
Aliu l-'Abhas^ who was «m a military' e>;pediith^h. He arrived in 
Tunis in November or DecembeT. 

Oik:c he had again sen led tlotvsi in \ih old liorn^^* Ibn Khalduit 
began to encounter diffiLultk^s wiih muny peoplfii borh scholars 
iind enurtiers. As Ibn Khaldun udU the ^torj i it vvua because he 
enjoyetl Ahu U'Abhas' favor that he nroiis>ud theeiivv of the nikVs 
enniurage. In view fif their past confliet, bosvever, k would seem 
tnore likely thaL Abu l-'Ablifis w'as reluctiint tu promote iiitt 
Kiiulduu. The courtiers, moreover^ were thenisehe^i intercsTtd in 
having Ihn Klmldun under the ruler’s supoi’kisioni and^ as hr as 
we Kn[i\v+ had jio fear that tbn Kliakldn could use Ids dose 
sociarioti to Ltdlkiejjee him. Tims, while there certalnlv sva.-fr uni- 
nnoMty against Ihn Klialdfm in court rircies. it pmbuhlv was not 
due [(I his alleged success in w inning Ahu l-hAbbas* rnvor, 

Ihn Khaldun started teaching in l unis intd met wUli opj^nsltion 
from the great jurist Ibii 'Arafnli al-Warghaml (3 
Ihn ‘ArLifhh sivtecu year?^ nliitT tlmu Ifni Klialdun: he Itud 
stiidit'd untkr the same teadim, but it Imd taken hmi longer to 

1 hert \t veiTi' EiitlEi invrlic- infmimiirvr sni libi'ancfr m TunkiEt n{ tliiiS 
pcri.>d. Ct il. Bxvruwhvlg. i^i IS, jkt f. Hiere fi^uhE hIuu 

tuvG csxijiGfS nmny private cDllriijuus hi 'lunw, 
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mature as a ^vholar. He !i:iJ slowly adiievcd enimcnre it. the 
Muslim world as the katliiig reprL-stnrstive of Malikite juris- 
pmdcm-c. When lie savt ihai Uis sTtidmis preferred Ihri Khald^iV 
classes to his own, lie deeply resented the presence of the hrililmt 
intruder svho, for liis part, may have fmlcd to estuhhsfl a. suitnhly 
deferential rebtionsliip mth the older utnn. Tlie Fitiialion as 
de.wTibcd l»y Ihii Khaldun, is. (if course, a ccmimim one in university 
life, and wiiile we may hesitate to apportion exact degrees of 
gLiih to one side or the other, neither the fact of this rivalry nor 
its unfortimare effect upon Ihn Khaldi'in's situation in Tunis can be 
dmililid. For tlie rest ofliis life Ibn ■ArafeU never changed Inn 
opinion of Ibn Klialdtin. later, probably in either lyyfJ. yl 

or I393;0t« when he stotifH^l in Egypt in the course of his 
[iili*riin«tje, lu* s^mlv denoiinccd Ibn HhaliU'in's titticss as u Jurist 
aiul siaUHl sarc-astfealiv tlmt he had losr all respect for the oftice of 
jiidire now that Mill Klmldiin hod iK'come one« U ha? heen 
slirewdlv sucuested that Ihn 'Arafeh's oppositiuii to Ihii Khaldun 
mav have had a deeper meaning, that it symliolired Ihe opiK)sitmn 
of formal Mtislint juris[inldeme to the fttimngs of a new spin! 
fainilv notirealAc in Hm Klmldtui s ihirihing." Be this aa n may, 
tliere were more concrete mniives lo deierTtune Ibii Arefah s atti¬ 
tude lowanlH Itm lihiildiui during his years in Turns. 

When \h\l l-Wblias ^VL'jit oti aiioilicr of hi-^ inilitairy 
lions, Ibn Khaldun was obliged to accompany him, for the ruler 
feared lliat if lie were lift al.mr Ln funis. Ibn Khaldun would m- 
trifitie aealfisi him. Ibn Khaldun re.scntcd thi« imeimptmn oHus 
life and work. To make matters worse, he had pre.cnteil Ahu 
l-‘Abbfci with a copv of the tompfeied }h.itt/ry, hut t ns work did 
nut contain the customary pniiegy l ie (on the rrig.i u the refer who 
i'ommlsslmwd It or supportt^l ns author) with which i lushm his¬ 
torians were wnnt m end their works. Ibn Khalclu.i susr«etcd that 
his failure to have itidudid such a puuegync was used to cast 
suspicion upon his loyalty to iVbu l-'Abbas. Finally, m Ocioher of 
I38tf when Alih 1-'Abbas was eetimg ready .mother military ex- 
p«lition, Ibn Khaldfm feared he was again to lot breed 
nanv It and decided to leave. I fe sci/cd the opportunity offend by 
Ihc pr esence of a ship in the iiarlatr ol Tunis, ready to sad ior 

" Cf. »»^SakluWr. . IX. 

ThiiJ., IV, s 

“ Cf. H. Braiistbvif;. fat Brrli^rif ttrifittnin, H, 
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Alexandria^ to jLsk Abil l-*AbbS$ for pi^miisjnnn make the pil^ 
grunage iq Mecca. This wsis the ape-old pretext far Muslims In 
public life who felt iiisccure and wanted to remove thcjiiiiti'lves 
from tlie palUiciiil $cene, The iwTtfiissian was. gnmied, and CK;- 
tober Ihn Khaldun saik-d for Alexafulria, (Iis family re¬ 

mained In Tunis, possibly bCKiusc he had first to ftjid a means of 
livelihood abroad, or becaiisie Abu l-Mbbas uiay not have allowed 
tliem to leave with him. Tliey wmU be valuable hostages in the 
esnent Ihn Khaldun turned west instead of east arid decided to plav 
a part, once again, in the history of northivcj^teni Africa or Spain. 



However^ I bn Hhaldtlii sailed ea.stu ard, □mi thereafter liis onlv 
eontacts with lltc West were hy curre^ps.ntdemre ov ihruugh 
travLlors.** After more than forty at seap Ite reached Alex¬ 
andria LVceinber B, tS8a. He did hot then gn on to Mecca, but 
seiiled in Egypt where, except for occasions! traveU in the Easi, 
including an eventual pilgrimage^ be rentaiued for the re.^t of Ids 
life. 

If Ibn Khaldfin had seriously encertahied the idea of gnhig on 
the pilgriinage at that critical juncture of Ijia earecr, he gave h up 
for the time being. On Januarr 0, he mm-eti to Cairn, tlie 

fame ef which Itad already rn^aclicd him vvlfile he wgs still in the 
Wes:. Egypt under the Mamelukes was prosperous arid compara¬ 
tively stable politically. To Ihn KtialdOn Cairo's ske, the Iniiu- 
merahlc people it contained, anti its importance ns the ecjiier of 
Isbiii surpassed hLg auticipatioiii.®* Tlie city*5 crowded streets, its 
splendid buildings^ its magnificent and splendidlv oquipped col¬ 
leges. and the eternal l>eauty of the- Nile aroused his excitemimt 
ami entliii&iasm llowt'ver. hif* mosl urgent task was to fiiul a 

p. Ixiv, lijrEu-v^. 
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position wtuch wouU allovi' lum to stay in Egypt. Great as Jiia 
personal ipialilicatinni undeniably were, lua career in the West 
had bet^n greatly facilitated hy iiis family connections, by hi» re¬ 
lationship with many imponani people there, and hy the nuinerous 
helpliil friendships that were his birthrigiu. A skable number of 
his coiintrvmtn liveit iti Egypt, and !bn Klialduji presumably con.- 
sultcd themi later on, his own huu.se was to become a eeiiter for 
visitors from northwestern Africa. Vet, jn building up a position 
for himself in Egypt, he Iwd to rely mainly on his own resoinrees, 
his penfonality, abiUiies, scholarship, ajiti espericiice of publk life 
His success in Egypt is proof, if siich were needed, of his personal 

Fortunately for Ibn KhaUlibi, al-Mallk ai-'Zahir Barqiiq had 
lieconie Ep pt's nikr shortly licfore lus arrival. In begiiuiing liis 
reign, he prcsum.ibly was trying to attract new persimaUtics to 
enlarge and improve the ipnitity of his entourage. Ibn Kliuldun 
soon gained the ficw ruler's esteem and confidence. Only once did 
■d passing disnirbofice intemipt their gootl relations, which lasted 
until fiarqDq^s death in i 3 tw. Ibn Khaldun reciprorated Baniuq's 
favor by the gesture of renatniiig the HisU>ry in his honor ds- 
?i7A/rf, vising Bar<iuq*5 roy^l Lille.™ Ttiroughout his life, Ihn 
Khaldun never cenred to speak of Barqilq w ith gratitude and aifet- 

tlon. . 1- 

Anothsrr fnrtimate cireumstaticc helped Ibij Kh.ildun in EfO'pt. 

Almost immediatelv tipmi anival, he was able, in some way un¬ 
known, to establish cormectiuns with a hiKii-nmking and very m- 
Huentia! 'riirktsh official, Al^ufibugha al-Jibani {d. IdJki). who 
w as instrumental in introducing him to Barqiiq and into the proper 
Egvptbn circles. He was lo .spend t!ic remaimiig twenty-three 
years of Ids life in a variety oFliighly respected positions. l«-commg 
St diffrrcfU times professor, college president, and judge. In his 
vouth Ibn Khaldun mny have regarded such positions as somewhat 
beneath his ambttiolK and the famUy tradition, but they were m 
keeping with the development of his personpUty and rhe course of 
his cjirecr, as well a.s appropriate activities for his decVniing years. 

Intellectual communication beiwreTT the western oJid the east¬ 
ern parts nf the Muslim world was (xior. even if certain coti- 
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tarn exbttti in Ibn KhaililwitV time ^ So m eot a wort tks liU 
History could liariily have been "ividely kno^^Ti or 4pprct:iateTi iri 
Eg^’pt at tlie time ofliis arrival. Wliik still in I'unis^ he may have 
sent a tew preseiitutioji eopie.s to Egyptian scholars, or, more 
likely, when he came to Cairo he may liave given copies to a few 
scholars likely lo be intcresied in the Nor could Ifis previous 

publications, if they had reached Egypt at have gairiE.^ a great 
reputation for the autiior. But hk wide and ready knuwkflgc and, 
.ibove all* his mastery of liteniry Arabic* must have mtide an kn* 
mediate iniprtssion on the persons he tnec. He was given an op¬ 
portunity to lioM courses at al-A^imr IJniver^fity. and. wiien it 
became open, Barquq appointed him to the professorslup of 
Malildie juri;?pn^deiice in the Qamhty*ih College. 

Ibn Hhaldim began teacliirjg in the Qamhiyah Coliege on 
March L9> The iriuugund li?cnire he deUvcred on tli 4 t or- 

casiQiij as well as tw-'o other inaugural lectures giveti in con¬ 
nection with subsequent appointments to prufe^ssorships* are 
preserved in the ^iutobmgraphy* I'liesc Inaugural lectures ure ck- 
trcincly valuable dorunients of Muslim academic life. The Qamhk 
yah lecture COTnpi.sed an encomium cJ^■^ itie Turks and Barciuti, and 
a statement as to the spirit in which Ihn Khaldun intended to dis¬ 
charge his professorial duties. Tlte Ifaliirivali inaugural lecture 
was delivered at 4 newly estaliU&liuil institution aiifl tlu refnn; lot- 
lowed sliglitly thfferenc Hue?. li had as its exclusive theme the 
praise of Banci^u], particularly as builder of tlie ^aiiiriyah College, 
riic most important lecture of the tlirec was given at ??urghatnu- 
shTyah College, if. began, as wa.s customary, uidi an eneomiuiti nn 
Barqflq arwl a statement as to the spirit m which Ibn Khalilun ap¬ 
proached his Task, Sr then turned into a stholarlv di^icussian of 
Malikas 2 MuUr'atia\ witli biography of its author, an account of tin- 
origin of the work, and the history of its transmission, On these 
liirce academic occasions, a filstinguished audience of odiriab wa.-s 
greatly impressed by Ibn KhalduiVs Jik[llful presuination of liis 
subject. 

.All of Ibn Kltuldun^s tctu:hing position.? were officiiiHy itt tlie 
reSlgiuM'v There tiim be little doubt rhat he rnainly tautrht 

jurifiprudefnie ami iraditEOii.s, Bui he also lixtured on tl ie Muipn/^ 


^ S<riS In pprtcollar, 2:3iKl, tjcluw. 
Cf* ^UlMfigraphy^, p. 370 (ii. $). 
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rimahJ* aiid prtibablv some liberty to teach historical 
subjects of his own cluwsiiig. if he desired. Duhnp all ihe years in 
l^pypt, he kept workintj on tiic improving it, and 

hriiiE'hig hi* f/ii/tirr up to date- _ _ 

J he Qamhlyah professorship \vas p pood position, hut I tin 

Kliildun svas soon called to a rtiorc liiiportant task. On Aiipjst S. 

Bamdq pppointed him Chief Milikijudpc of Egypt. Custom 
required the iraiividuaL nominated to a judgeship to pretend to 
refuse the appointnicnt, and Jhn Khaldun went through the re¬ 
quired motions. StlH siMisitive to the lure of public ife. he gladly 
accepted the new lionor; fm. while the proressorshii) pve luiii 
prestige, the judgeship meant botll prestige .md power. Five times 
more he was called uiwti to In? a judge, and on all these jUTasioiis 
he seems to Ifve welcomed the opitortunity f«r official acnvity 
liiat die judgc'ihip ottered. It must have lii-eii graiifving to him at 
the end to die in office. Fully conscious of the importance of liis 
position, he fulfilled his legal functions with digmy and seventy; 
L adversanes charged him with heing intok-rably oveiffiear.ng 
while in office, yet willing to please everybody while out of oiTice. 

At the begiimirig of liis as judge, Ihn hhaldiui appear, 

to hav. assumed the rule of reformer-a rather pu/rlmg meta¬ 
morphosis for u man with liis outlook on life a reahsi by both 
icirijerameiu and experience. Moreover, Ibu Khaldun 
known beforehand that to altempi reforms of long-estahli^Iied 
customs would make enemies for himself lie must certainly have 
realised that lie could not >uree«l in introducing rctornis in a 

roroiB..cou,..ry witlioi.. "Br.-P fedmi,- -(•..CH'*'*) J™’ 

in hbcfibrts. Apparently he sva.s actuated hoi so much 
scious sdiemc of ri-farm as by the urge to do his job we L I his is 
whv he proceeded against the comiption and hnliery which j cre 
rarimant among untariea and clerks, .md tried to weed ot t m- 
cnmfietenl muais and ignoruiit kgul advisers. Among the biter 
wore miuiv countrvmen of his from tlio West who had seitkd it, 
Egvpt ami set themselves up as eyperls m Malikire jansprudem-e 
■ I a result of these ctfoits. he remidni-d less than a year in the 
judgeship His will to light wa. broken by a great person, mis- 
bnuiie, the loss of his bmils- As soon as he had obtaiiictl the lu I 

profess^n^ 
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intiirnutiuTinl madiitici^' tiecessary to bring to Cjiiro his loved 
ont:-) -whom he h«J been forced lo k^vt? hcliiiid in Tunis. In a letter 
dated Apnl 8, 1384, Rarqilq approjLhed Ahii l-'AbhaH of Timiv in 
this matter, and his iTiter%-eiitiwii w»is sLUjcessful, Hut tlic ship 
carrying' Ibn Khiildtui's fhmily and some fine horses intended as a 
gift from Abii l-'Ahhas to Barquq, was wreuloid near llie harbor of 
Alexandria ^ in October/ November, 1384, and everyone, it seems, 
was lost-'* 


Helievetl from the judgeship, Ihn Khaldun again turned to 
teaching He was appointed professor of Millkitc jurisprudenco in 
ihe Zihiriyah College and MBU-sokum -wliiL'li BarqLl([ had just 
built and named after his own r<wal title, Ht was now securely es¬ 
tablished in Egypt and could think of imdertakirig die long-posu 
polled pilgrimage to Mecca. Ibn Khaldun loft Cairo on Septemher 
a£#. li?87. and returned eight moiuhs later, coinpensated ftir the 
hardships of the juumev by ciintaci with the interesting people he 
had niei. Soon after his return, in January, issit, he was maik- 
professor of the science of tradition.^ in the ^urgliatmislilvali Col¬ 
lege. and m April of rlie sunie year, wUeji the presidenev of the 
liaybars Institute became vacant, he was. in addition, appointed 
president iif that institution. 

1 he year listtii aUo witnessed a revolt against Rarquq in 
Egypt, For a time he was deprived of his throne, bul was able to 
regain control and re-etilered Cairo Kchruary st, l/iiid, During tliat 
pcrkHl, Um Khaldun, together with the other Egyptian legal au¬ 
thorities, had issued a legal opinion against Barc|fu|; but they 
dpiiTiod to have Ijeen forced to do so, Jbn Khaldim s relationship 
with barqCiq seems to have been stmicwhat clnudcd for a time 
and Baniuii, at the urging of an uiterostH third party, deprived 
Ibn Klialdfln of the presidenL 7 Havbars liistitute. 'Mut there 

was no real break between the two men Ls shown by the fact that 
Ibn KhaldCin retained lus professorsiiii. ,ind, on May ifl. ssnp re¬ 
gained the Malikiicjudgesliip. One month later, Haro flu died a lul 
was snereeded liv ids ten-year-old son. Earaj. 

Itm Khaldun was Lonfinued in bis position under the new ruler 
In 1+<xt he visited Damascus in the company ofKaraj. On the wav 
back to Egypt, he made a pilgrim age to the holy cities of iklestine. 

” Cf .luiohiogmffhy, p, v; +Bo! 
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JtTusalfm, Bethlehem, anil tleUrtm- On liiff return to Eg>'pi* he 
found ziuotlier aspininr to liis judg^e^lilp trying:, hy intiueni'e ind 
bribery, tn remove him and to be appoinied m his place-mtri^uts 
such ds, Ihn Khiildtin cLiifiis. led to Ills removsd from office on later 
oct:a$ijonj» also. Hi» rival was successful, and replaced hurt as 
Mdltkitc judpe on September S, 1400. 

'llic Talur hnrdes under Tunur were by then loiocking at the 
Syrian gnteway in E^ pt, and tlw Egyprinn array under Faraj had 
to mo^'C agjiinst them. Ibn Khuldun, tiiotigh still cut ol office, was 
asked to arcompaJiv the ruler on this espeditiflii, atid reluctantly 
agreed Hie e'tpeilition li ft Kgypt in November, and reached 

besieged Uamajscutf a nnitith later. During the first week of I mi, 
Faraj and his advisers, informed! of a. revolt then being planned in 
Egypt, decided to return. Tii the hcloagueretl rity a differern'e of 
opinion aroi>c Ix'iween the military £md civilian luihcritics as to 
the best vourse to lake. While the military authorities w anted to 
hold out, the civilian fluihonties, that is, the judges and jurists In 
Dainaicus, including such h-mporary residents as lira KhaldClu, 
thought it last to surrender riieir treasonable sveahiicsa, which 
perhaps may tw cxciiBcd by the seeming liopnlessness of tlic aitu- 
ation. won out. llicv escajn^ unscathed. Inn had to waich the 
f«?mived city In’iiig sacked and ravaged by the latar hordes, lo 
later gcrteralionsi, though not to the contemporary' Damascenes, 
there was a compensating dement in the dtdmde: the civilian 
authorities' Lick of courage provided llm Khabliin with a chance 
meet Tirour face to Eicc and to leave posterity a vivid jccmnit 
of tlieir Vii$tt3rir iiirftitig- 

When the Damascus, judgea first approached Tmiur. he asked 
them nbouL Bra Khaldun and expressed tiie wiNh to see him. Siwe 
the military fiutliorities were still in contnil of the dty Ihn 

Khaldun cniild not leave tlic city by way of them. Tims, he had 
have himself Inwcred by ropes from the walls of Damascus and, 
Januart- tO, l ioi. m touch with Timur- His personal asiuxia- 
ticra widi ibe world compieror extendc'd to the end of tebruary of 
that venr. Ibn Khaldun's main concern, mi the occasion •« ffirm 
imerviews. was to obtain the a.ifety of his colicapies himself. 
At the same time, he w as Hilly cnnsciou.* of meeting in nmnr «»e 
of tht- greai makers of history. Timiir, for Uis part had in mind 
the advantage to his future plans of grandiose world coiuiuest. of 
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luvmg a mm oi Ihri Klialduii"s b^nkgrouruJ ^ind ifxperkuice uttmzlstd 
TO hk court- lo p^rtictibr* he de-siretl to avail liim*elf of Ibi 
iihatdLin's mtimute, firsthand knnwlL'dge of the tv^tem porlino 
ijf the Muslim world, a qu?ili!ic^atioii tint Barqiq^ too, had corn 
iisieretl a most valuable jsset. 

For Ihn Khaldurt hud kept lii^t eonnecrioris with the West ulivt-, 
und even showed lib northwest African ongtn outw nrdly by drcsi^ 
bg in thu style of thut region. Wbilij b Egypt, lie ^iid m-mv 
fiivon^ for We^tcni friends* sudi aA presenibig a poem by a 
htieraieur to Barqnq, and procuring hew its in Egypt for a Spsioish 
scliohif unalile to liuy then! tuinsdr Tie informed inieresicd states¬ 
men in the We^t of his own doings and of the political situdtiou in 
Egi'pt, in turn* he tried, through pilgrims and traveleFs well 
through correspondents, to obtain politrcal infonnation fTnm tfie 
V\'c 5 t^ ORreiij5shly for bringing hb History up to date, hut partit tor 
poUtieuI parp4>ses, lie especially useful as an adviser on 

diplomatic rehitions Ijetwevfi Egypt and tlit West, wliethiT ciuh 
coming the exchfingc of presents or the proper reception due a 
V\ eslerti pilgrim of high rank passing llirough Egvpt.^ 

I’imur's interest m liHi Kluildun's Unowkdgc of the West ap¬ 
pears to tiave tx^en of a more aggressive ehitrartiir. He inqutntl 
al>out the geography of the area and aaked Urn KhakEun lo wTite a 
detaibnl description of Jt to be traiisbled into XIongol for the use 
orhim^^clf and his military advisers. Ihri Khuldtin conipUed with llie 
request by w tiring a lung piqitr on the subject- Ihiwevcr, as stMm 
ns be was safely back in Egypt, he wrote anoiher, alifo mthtr 
tengtliy dcK urnem, a letter addressed to "'rlic ruler of fiorThw'estem 
Africa,'" presLimalily, the Meriniil in hi it, he Fupjdled lih 

addressee with a hi&iory of the '[kta^^ and a rarefill and well- 
hahinccd estimate of dimur's pcTAonaluy Ohvionaly, he felt a 
twinge of conscience at having given Tifmir informatioii daiigei oun 
to rhe future well-being and independence of tlit country of hin 
youth By informing ilie ntirduvest Afrit^ns of the dmracter of die 
“l arar mitiare, he inttiiiJcd to neutralize the potentially liannful 
nesuks of his prcvioits acuon- 


^ rf W. J, Jlhcficl m SSrmitk rffld Orirntat SlmUrj inUmm 
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If a aon of Ihn KiiajduEi was actually fitCMnl: at ilin ceun of Fez [suic 
ri. jk?ve}, rt wiiukl linvc l?i^m natural for pjn Ktmbtim m addrE^a hiinsEtr 
uj the Men aid. 
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If •nm«T actually thiHipht (if attudiUig Ibo WwldCin lo lib staff, 
he ilid not press the mattitT- Um Khaldutt was ahlx? to obtain 
'riiTutr'a {HTmissiuo to leave and return to E^rypt. Oit hb way to 
The coast via Safad, he was robbed by tribesmen, but when he 
reached the ccuist he was able to biard a passing vessel which cai-- 
riei.| him to GaJra- Without having the faintest prenvMution of tire 
sigtiificaiHie of this encounter, Ibn Klifilduii met on iHiurd an 
amtmsadoroftiayaitld Yildirim, the CJttoimn nilerof Asw Minnr.^ 
a power destined to become far more important for the future of 
llm Kfuldun's world and work thiOi the grear ctmquerar wliom 
he had just left. It b only jusl to observe diut the chances of 
YikUrim's survival, in the pTwarious position in winch he toiind 
himself at that tnomem, would have seemed remote to any ob¬ 
server just then. 

In March. 1-KH. Ihii Klialdun rexiched Egypt after ;ai absentc of 
siv months. Esiept for the dates of his appointments to and dis^ 
missab from ilie ludpeshtp, wc know veiy little about these bst 
live years nflus life, Ke was nppuiiited judge for the third tune m 
AnriU l 4 i>T,dep. 3 sed at the begilitiiiijg of March. 1 lOi. reappointed 
uEfflin in Julv. 14051. and deposed in Swplomlier, 1403. His next 
appummeiu cJIul- on Kebruary 11. I4tl5, and this time his tenure 
of.ifluebsutl to die end of May, itoi. His last nppamtmeni (-.inw 
ill Manih. 140(», and only » few days Inter, cm Wednesday. .March 
17, I40ti, death suddenly Tyheved him of the oihee. He was bun 
in the Sufi i emetery outside Cairo's Na^r fiBte. 

As is .so often the cajtc With men of genius, Ihn KKaJiuin > ac¬ 
tions and aspimtioiw were simple and uncomplieatod, With great 
siiiglc-mindcdness he endeavored to .utiuirc- leadersiup ui the 
organivailim i>f Jms «)eiety and to master tJie iiitellectual dcveUni- 
ment .inuimamty at Us contemporary level. His background and 
tinhrmginit had taught him to consider tliese the most desiriLble 
achievements in this world, and. by and large, he was able to 
reali/.e ihcm. aecognl/iiig that all means were iioct v^aiy and tlierr 
fore jiisttfiixi, tlm Khaldiiffs actions to achieve the first goal were 
ruiliicss and opjMirtimistic. Kccogniiitig further that the more 
enduring aduevement of inteUcciual leadership is largely uicom- 
patible will, the seao’h for worldly suctxss,^ he slow to .strike a 
stuind halLUK-e lietwcen tlte active and the contemplative aspects of 
I,is personality . Aided hy great jb UitV and endurance, as wcl! as 
"See 3:3051 HH. hclow. 
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Transfator’s Imroductiim 


t^ircurastaniTcs lhat. llioLigti hiirsli, wore fai-iirjltlr to tin artpira- 
lions, he iwcaitit* the great thinker and liiKrr ht set out to he 

In the reatrn o1 mtollocrnat achievrinent, the greatest lu>pt;s lie 
may reasonaldy have harbored were evratuidly fulflllal, JlLt 
eontemporarjes, it is true, and die getjejations Immediatelv IoIIihv- 
ifig, rcftised to recogmste or to iippretiate the stirrings of a rieo 
spirit appisrent in lib work. But his labors had considerahle Ln- 
ttuence upon the tirat genfratioii of Ids pupils, iududlng sinh men 
an al-Maqrlzi and Ibn l^kjar, and, through them, in turn, upon 
suih piipiii of tlieirs u!» tl«-Sakhawi. Tiiese and many other great 
aeholars throughout the tiftefvitli century profited from Ibn 
Khiildin's historical teaching."' Tt may well be said t]mi the great 
and active 'mtorcst irl hislorical studies iiutivcnhle during that 
period Was stitntihiEed by liim. h'litrOOvvr^ a ticw interest in the 
independent theoretical discpssiott of IftstorioRraphy tnav be uLi- 
served at that Time. Ilui KhiddLlii's great oiample niav svdl liave 
stalled this trend, though it did imi continue along the lines he 
suggested. 

The great pt-nod of tlie rcdisctivcn' of llm KlLalJun began as 
early as tlie sixteenTh ociitury and gaitH*d momentum in tite wvm- 
Tcenth. At tlie heguuiiiig of the bitter Lenrury. ql-Ma.|qflri, a 
sc-httkr from nonliivesTeru Africii. niadr considerable use of Ibn 
Khaldiin s work.*' Rut for tlie tnie LuiderstiuicIiiLg of rtuj Klmldun, 
a peolJle Was needed who, tike tile Homans, were niitinly coiiremed 


Ibn Iihaymi iri bl^ V. uiiil loumij i*aa a certain M iJb.imuiad |j. AlMn iil b. 
Mufiammaul Ibji az--/u»inlikiinl )iu»rj«.raief) ew.rpt* from Ibn blwidtiifs 
IhsHry m liis Tadhltr^L i,f whidi a MS U jiri*,.nwl in f.irn i F^vtumn 
Ijtirary, l ajiruir. adah tin*] Itm ast.ZnmJaHanl (HLs uj ibat 1» used .1 \tS ;rf 
the llisinry In rhf Mu'ayyacllvaii Ijbwv in Cuiro. 

As-Suyuti (14-^3-^1505), tlimugli bis tUiicW Ihn Hyi^r, krtw of Ibn 
KliaiLiLiiL * theory abciiu three genemtioiia apwiniuc a ciifitiirri cf. .Vn-m 
,t/-Vfe. ed l‘, K. Hiitl (New Vurk, , 921 ). p, 171 . Al.Qal^S 
1*J&) quoted list Kimldun A'peaUnlly; nee nn. .H*+ and 5-Mf to Cli, tii, hriow 
A lute dftmitli^mun' work, J» which ll.n Khaldfln'a di*cu«Lon of 
fwlltio and T^liiicil rthics was abridged fmni tUu would l» 

inicreitbg luhimw. Hiis wastho /; bv Mubnni- 

mad b At h. Makammad b. al-Arn*m ^ Mein, ed. U, Dozv 

ft rtf. i Leiden, i T. !Jm llin iil-AsrM| b referral to by aii-Sakbiw?. 

vMi ^'^'* 1 "’? , M, aa-i, hill ins hiograpliv. wliicb elujuld appear In 
\ iJ 30=, Ismlssmg. a|i,,a™,H.v owing tn an omissinr in ii,t printed ntltiom 
His contiuiiporary AUiiiaiJ Rib3 alwiknew lt.n hbaldiin a 
a bdilQWp mid ivo, ff, 
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Jhn KfiMiln't Lifr 

uith pf clitics aisH there lore cOfircntrtiiod rhcir imelleetual intenesrs 
upon Idfvtorji*. Soch i people ^ve^t: the OltOQisiii Turks, 
ij^ltpl^rs and siate^^irieJi vic^ yv\th eaiii other in their iiitcrest in 
I bn Khaldun*® work and ideiis. "iTiey ineludcil men as Wevsl 
EfTetiiiu** X^hkflprOiadeh {i >9 jS-J 561) “ yaiji KhalifLih 
{ 16011-57), T^>l>‘r Bey {<a. Snlmk { 1688 / 85 ^ 1 716) « and 

many others of the eightetmih century and later. Timr acth'lties, 
so far 35 they concerned Ibn Khaldun, constitute nii ImportiUit 
fiegnienf of TurkLih intellectual history and ought to he studied as 
such. Nor should we forget tJie inertt often little known or anony¬ 
mous^ w'ho brought numerous nianuscript* of Ibn Khaldun s wiirk 
to Turkey and had tliem copied for iheir own study- 

At the begiTTniitg of tlie niTieteeiith century^ Eurapearj scholars 
joined with the Tutks in sttidyiitg Itm Khaldniir jMany ideas dis¬ 
cussed in ihe Kuropeau West long after Ihn Klialduii's time were 
founds tunajcingly t^nough, not to be as new as had been thought, 
hut to liave been known, in tlieir rudiments at leastto the norih- 
west African of the fonneeiitli century wlso fouridL-d a "new sei- 
ciwre*" in his MuqadiiimaL 

** Sec p. sed^p Inelow. 

Mennimcd hy Velidi Tifaii, Tarth\it Lhul (irtanbid, JOiol, p. 
170. R* Rrt iHthur Cimiliar witlt Ibi Khiildin's work; ao Airtlier irifos jnation [S 
aupplierl. 

According r& A. Adrsjur Adf\Tirp "Ihn UaltlCm;* In fddm 
(IsfiiLuhLii, insoj, V. 740. lha KhjtldilJi hiul beeu a iuhJ^^ct of nutjer In ilie 
rncydn|iia£fiiii ainip-i-iiiil by Muhatutniiil b. Al^mad al'-^Ajami, a professor in 
Ifliinbut who died in ISAO. Cf, tl, 4fl3. 

^Cf F, tiihingeTp D/'f GrsrMpAissrJiriTkr dfr Oimdtfrn {I^ipzjg, i027)p 

P- avtf. 

“Cf, A, Z. Vebdi Togan, p. 17J. following Z. F. Findikoglu tsL if Z. 
Obten, Urn //j/f/tfff ( IsianhuU ismi). Findikoglu hit putdi&hird Rfwrh^r artkle 
on the fit±>Je£t of Turkish itiidsmls of Ibn in Fmii Kvprm 

[UtaiilnjE inss), ppr iss^a, 

*ltm Kh:ihlijii has been ckiiniid aa the ftircitmuer of a grtai nijnj 
We seem scholarSi bo th major and minorr A. Skihimmel, ffrrt Lhaltiati (TO- 
hingen. iiPSI f p. xvii. Itati MaijhiflvcDi. Hodin. Vico, GLlsbon, Alontcjicpicy. 
AbW itc Mably, Ferguson. iJeidcr. Cundorcct, Ci>mie, Gijbmcyu, Turde, 
Breysig, ami W. Jamea. He has bn-Ti cnmpaiTiJ with Huget, and thm la 
lianily any thinkar with whom hr imghi nnt tip toinpflTPii. ^i:h cornparisotis 
may iwlp to evalyate ihc ifitcllmunl stamit of the peraon with wlimn Ibn 
Kltaliian ia compaftUs cenainly they sugg^ai s U-sson in whol^ly humility^ 
But thev do not contriboiP mi^ch to our ijEiikrstatfliing nf Hai Khaldun. 




Tlic Muqaddmah 


THE OUICitKAJ: ’'introduction" {mut}^d4imak) to Ibn Khaldun's 
great iiiittiiy co\ec\ only ^ ptiges (tictinv, pp. I5-Haj A> ia 
cuitomary in Muslim histoncal works, these intr^durtory pages 
contain a eulogy ofliistofy. Tills Is followed by 3 dLwnissioji, illus- 
truted ivitli historical esamplcs, of enters historians have ctnii- 
mitted and the reasons for them. One of these is a pKnripal reason 
why even great historians tKicasionally err.niundv. tlieir Ignoraiire 
of changes in the enviroiinient within which liisturj- unfolds Tlie 
remdiitler of wliat is now eallLti the .Xtuq^ddimuf, oripinallveoii- 
stituted till’ first book of the Uisiury, and was desigrind to prr’WT 
this thysis, It was tnteiidt^ to ehitidate the fundamental principles 

ofall history, which determine (he tnie historian's rifcotistniction of 

the past. 


llotvover, during its auThtir's liretimc the originEit introduction 
and the hrst (rtwk Ireranie an independent work known iintkr tile 
mle of In liie 1301 edition of hi* ^w/Eili,fyfrrf/Av, Ibn 

Khaldun speaks of the first bw.k of lii» this way. At the 

prefixed to our oldest manusrripts 
ol the Muquddinuh.<mc.s that ''this first book went hv the rmmenf 
until (that name) c.ame to be a charaetensile proper 
iiflEnc ior It." rhus. It \s pot surprising that, iti a late addition to the 
Muq^dJi^ak Uself. ll>„ Kluildun refen. to it as the M«n^dd^,„.u, " 
and that he gave lectures exclusively dcvoietl to it.** To all later 
ages, Miiq^ddtma/i was the into alniost universnlly used 
With respcc. to ,» r»m,. ilt,. „o„,j 

■t«:« to licmtc ullqtuliliMi ,,r.i.. •» Lit, ,]„ |„, .^ 

“ Seif p, cv, lieliiw 

“ for tipinioiis on the stvic lud huuriiiEp ,if the v..ri,« .t 

p, I’sd, IkIhw, wiLhimge nr tne iitirr/uiWimirA. set aJHt 
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T^r Muqaddiiiinh 

tlii^ HiAtort', it is Jliti K1iiiil«Uln*s isrijtiiial cre^ition in thfi mam: it is 
not UiflutJnLwi by thf lit<'riiry i'luir.iLti.'r cif tis souixes. as is fr^^' 
<|m‘ntly tiie case in Miwlim hisftirical writing ami Af, tlic case 
witli the tnitldlc volumes of Ibn Khaldun's work/llie 
w'tt* written ifi the precise, tTiltufctl sptneli that W'as used in aca¬ 
demic diBCUNiiorr by ILn Kitaldihi, his friends, and liis contein- 
pH>raries m the Muslim West llus laiiguaji^ is as mueh, or as hnle. 
i.towti*ici-L'artJa as the formal speech of the educated anytt hcrc in 
the world tends to be. Roth rlie language und tlie style o!' the 
Muijaiiifmjk clearly rcHerl the disi-ursive nmiuier of the atadeniU' 
lecturer, concerned primarily vvith an audience that is li.^ttmiiig to 
liim. and driving liLs pohits home viva voce, A large segmeiit of 
Muslim literature was miUieiiced ill style and content by classroom 
needs; thus, it became tustotruiry and easy for an autiior to iise the 
lecture style even when not writing fur school use or for a listening 
audience, riii* was the case wlicti Ibn Khaldun wrote the A/fnyirdtf/- 
mu/i, quite iipart fniiu the consideration tlwl lie used the w'orh later 
as a tcxihooU for lectures. 

Another factor to make for proliNiry wqs Ihn Khaldun's use of a 
IH‘W terminologv that wa^ largely his own. Since the reader, or 
listener, could tint he to In' accjuiiinted with it, it required 

constant repetition and redefinition. In addition, tlicrc was the old 
pi-LiliIeiri of proper cnws-rcfcmicing which tIic nianuscript literature 
prior to the invention of printing was never able to solve.*® Since it 
was dirtindt to iffltT to some prcviiiUA .statemiint briefly and un- 
ainbiguoiislv. it alw'aya seemed safer for an author to repeat tlie 
Slime infLirmatioii j-s often as Ins exposition ought require. In 
t'OiIncipience, Ibn lilwldfni's style often appears to be redundant. 
It may cs'en be .said that the I'ouid ea-sily be reduted 

lo about hiiif its she and would then \x a niudl more readable 
work. fspLcially to readers uiuible t» saiw the richiu*.<.' of the 
original language or unwilling to follow all ilic nuances and subtle 
variations in the workirigs of a great scljolar s mind. 

NTcvertheless, as n glance at the Table of Contents shows, tiie 
MmjitildjmaA is logiciilly organized and follows its suliject rigor¬ 
ously thrtiugh to the end. The work l>egins with man's physical 
environmefit and its inllut-ncc iit'i'n him, and Ins neiiphysica! 
tlwnicierisitcs, Thb is followed by a din-usslon of primitive social 

"<t'f f ItosuiUUI, rk‘ Tufniii}tt<‘ ,ia,t .tffwdfh •/ .tfiidiw .VLAidarjA/^ 
^.^nalectj OrienMlia, Nu. tf+) ^Hnmu, JIM-Tj, pp* si IT. 
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Tranihfcr s ittmitiuilKn 


orpanbjatioii, irlip cliamatfr of IciiikTship m it. itnti the rt'latiomhip 
ijf prijiiiiive Imm.art Micietiei with each ntfjer. as well as their 
reliftinnahip to the liighcT.urhan form ofsijcnity. Ilieii ilw ijDvini- 
mefit oftht sratc. iho lushest fonu orimman »i>pi4l or^anixatimi, b 
dist;usscd iiJ (^renerLiJ aiid that of the caliphate. liir special Muslim 
case, in particular; tbb part includes a discussion of how dunces 
come aknjl iti the dyimsties charged with iht- jdmmistrattoii of a 
given state. Then the author turns to uritaii tife as tfu* tno-i devel¬ 
oped form of huiiiati nssociation and civiliiatinji. Finally, intich 
space IS devoted to higher rivilization. to commerce, tin* craft#, 
and the sciences, enusidered both as conditions and rotiaetpieiu'es of 
urban life and, ns such, indispensaJile for tite understanding of his¬ 
tory, A bolter form of presentation hir Ihri Khaldun’s ideas and 
material could hardly Ik* iniagiju'd 


As a scholarly craftsman. Ihtc Khaldfm provo hh mettle in 
miniature sketches of tile hbtorical development of tlie various 
rratis and sciences. IJis information, haacd upejn his teadlCTH’ In¬ 
struction, wa.s mthcr restricted, cspceidlly m compansoii ivUh the 
v«, amount of Araluc Jiterature from all period* that the modern 
.Hchnlar has at hb dispo.vql. For die early epochs of .Muslim lilera- 
turc. Hm Klinklun usually depended u|Hm the traditional iiilunna- 
tion ffli,lamed in a few classics, wjthcnit atiempting to venfv it. and 
iie did not hesiiate to jump from the oldest times directlv to m-riotb 
nearer In. own, Tlie results, therefore, often seen, sufierheial and 
ntlier arbiimn* to modem wihoLrship I'hey arc. however dc^ 
ccptivdy corivmcmg, even though they do not alwava stand i.|. to 
the scriituiy of a mud, later stuge of schclarslup. tmd thu.v icMifv to 
the insight, vigor, and shill of thn KTinhiiin 

Another measure of lbn Khaldii.i'a ^hohrly craftsmanship is 
die %%ay he hatidlE!* the <iuotutions that he inserts in his work. They 
rut. the gamm Iron, reliability to unrdblnlitv. from dnnhlv 
^hcektKi, CMurt quotations to vague und inaccurate allusions from 
mvi.iory At the one extreme, ft,r insiaju.'e. is the text of 'J-ahir’s 

Addr^/n// ^rom Him al- 

tU "*7 7 currectfd it, allhnugh, it 

■ '■■‘Ihcr haphazardly, against the text quoted in tl,c by 

at-Tahan, whom he nghtly held m die highest esteem « Tlie 


‘’,St'e 3:lSii tr, Mtiw . 

J,p. 37 r ^ i 
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TAf Muqaiklnnah 

.'(ttflii/jt do, in feet, miitain (hi* ongintil text of Jjhir's Epuik. 
vvhicii Ibii ttl-Athir had taken ttver iinn bi^ work, WlientJi-er Lbn 
KlialtiLin dotibtttl the reliability ofhifi manoficrifrt source for a quo¬ 
tation, he liail no illusictu about the matter, tmr did he leave his 
readers in the dark.® 

At ihe other extreme, thtrrc are gEneral iTfirenees that prufesp 
to indicate ttie fiiintenis of a work hut fad to do w comt.'cily tine 
Ntii'li is ihc tvfeA'nce to a book by Ibn 'Arabl,*^ Iliore are referem^es 
that cannot be located. ai l«st not at the place cited. Tliese were 
dearly quotations from TneffioTyi’’ and even tlie Iwst-tfained mem¬ 
ory cannot alwavs be trusted. Ihe cjrcumsturices under which the 
AlnqiidJitmih was composed In the seclusion oft^aTat Ibn Salamuli, 
explain, of course, such lapses; but Ihii Khiildijn certainly liad many 
opportunities later on to correct other quotations, as he corrected 
that of yiliiir's Epatle, ajid yet he failed to do so. 

Furriiiir, there are summapy references to a number of sources 
for the same subject, tiotie of thetti quite iccuDite. Tliere are quo¬ 
tations that reproduce their source exactly, anti oiimrs that rtiidor 
the meanlnif t'f the source con-ectly but take some liberty in the 
wording, mainly by shnrteniiie the original- tn general. Ibn 
Khaldun most frw^ueml.v um! this last prnccdiiri-, which the miture 
of his material demanded, in particular, in the historical presenta¬ 
tion. 

While the foriti <if tin? aiuqiitfdintnh and the scholarly details of 
its ccimposintm are not w ithout siguifitwe for tlie proper appre¬ 
ciation of the W'ork and its author, its liiahi interiat is as a contribu¬ 
tion lo huni^ift thought- Hrief summary^ of the contents hardly does 
it justire. Much of its value lies in die light it sheds upon details in 
Ibn Klinlduii's political, sociological, economic, and phitosophic 
dunking- llic complete text as provided in the following luges a 
better guide to the meaning of the work than any snmniBry presen¬ 
tation, Therefore, only a few' feuding ideas of Ibn Khaldun's system 

arc here singled out for remark. 

The center of Ibii Khaldun'!, world is man, In the same sen.se 
tliat for most Mu-dim historj.ins and philostipiuirs he i« the cmiler of 

Cfeeck geograpliy as it h ad been transmitted to the Musbms 

" See 3: i S3. t»low. 

*• See 3; IS7 IT,, below. 

"Scf.ferilWiiUicif, nn. J lO, nid lioa to Ul, VI, below, 
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taught tkit miiii is depi'iiik-jiit yn liis pliy^kal t‘nvirtifimi?nt; it muit 
provide physical coiiditiuct!) tlliit enable hira to suMiam life, 'Jin; 
extreme tirmh ,indl the extrfTtie south are coo cole! or too [lot for 
human hemf^s. to exist llicre. Ilie be.tt condition!' arc itfFered in the 
middle regions the vurth iwCMt'oit its iiorthcni and sou Them 
exTTeincs. The physical environiiitiu also influenres man’s charac¬ 
ter, his .ipiiearance, and his rttstoiiis. in aecoidance w'itii dilFercm-es 
in the tUinate and t'erlility of gieect arras.'’' 

BeyoiiJ man, ihcro is the supematura], wJiicii Itas many difTer- 
eiit jnaniri'staibns. It extends from the sublime realni ot tlie nmnip- 

... and eternal Muslim Deity-for the sitpreme 

HJiiencs-s ant! intellectuality of Gmeco-MosUrn philosophy had 
heiromc hardly distinguisluilde from the mmiotheistic God-down 
to the most primitive tiiagir and siipcrstiimii Tbii lilulddii sin¬ 
cerely Ijclieved in the reLflny of all the !iupcmLEtunil\ maiiiftwta- 
lions, Muslim reliiriuus traditiou tirmly suppcirTcd him m This 
attitude: not only bdierin ilie di vin,. sspeci of the supernaltiral, hut 
als.i belid'in magiL, were parts of tfie religunis credo, as the Qur'an 
and alleged facts of Muhammad’s life ImiIi attest. The famous 
Hfsaltth of Ihti Ab! Zayd al-Qayrau qjil. ji brief textImok i.n MiU- 
kitc jurisprudeiKC. for instance, pre.mpposcs the reality of sorccrv 
the evil eye, and the divimmrj' power of drrams On the otJn-r 
hapnK ij (istrnlot^^ aa !>eiii|j iiKompaiihUi with !stnTTi.^ 

Ibn Khpldim studied this work hj },is v«uth afid aimost ccrtaniiv 
rriEJ.sT li;ivc knoU n it Ijv ht^iirt- 


• I'f- rtoiemv Ti'irM/ifM It^iiudtipjuiituiu] iJ, >j; nl. amj rr f F 
(LDeli t'lawicsl lalif^ry) (Cambridge, Mass. & Letijun, jy.m) L 


liitif. 



C.II ro, ram« ibsj p. +|) p, ^urh iitErie ilwre miisr Iw ncouTe who d^W 
m Tr!wr« and penp « who dw«ll in 

imtitiriei wltere (lure are giinieris bikI itiead'Ls jnil ttimh wnter 'anrl 

aud wW rherv i. rtisirUmtiMn of isJPvS 

If''Al'f stay'd,L llewLerTBibUtifiAutr anhe-fdux ,i>wl 
LX, •"= «-v,wl <f, ,,-5,1,1 j,.l: 




Tk Miiqflddimah 

dcspiu" liU in tlii' rtulity of the: supenriacuralp 

Ifui tihaldun ri^lo^atctl itr^ tn u rt-'alju oi, or Lufyowd, 

the Drditkary course of lutman affairs. Mpe^c and ^nrrery 
fnr iiim, tlmtigh lit! twitendiia tliat Jntidi fraud and sloight of Iwnd 
L-utL-r into their actual as he knew front his own experi- 

I'lu-e and from hearsay. Astrology and ukheiny, on the ctiitir liand, 
do fH>i exist: ilivir tbims can be disproved hy mtiotial arguments. 
NotwhhstJtiding the reality of some nf tljt black arts, they do not 
(iiierfcre in the pr'X'esses of liuiHaji liistttry and are in no way able 
10 dd so. 

SimiUrly, Hm Kliiildilri restricted the inibcnce of the Divine to 
the extrnordin:irv in hunioil uttairs. It snay manift'st itself octaston- 
allv In psydiologkal attitudes for instance, psyeliologicat factors 
can itc more decisive for the otni ome of a Ivattlc ihini nLimlwrs atiii 
cquipniem. Hnw ever, the aiviiie intluencc on human affair* shows 
itself niainlv in -m unusual, rare “extra puslu" m tfic added impetus 
m CTeutness that it mav provide. Religious fervor and the appear¬ 
ance of propluns, who. incidentally, cannot sm'cewi hi this world 
without conciTtf political support, can intensify and ai-relrriitt 
pohiica! movements, History offers instanres of this, the mo.Ht 
pronunent one being the plicmunenal. supcrliuman buccoss ol 

Islam. , «... 

Hius supenmtur.il influence upon human affairs m one \vav or 

another was for Ihn KliHldin iui evwhUshed* indubitable i.ict How¬ 
ever he thought oflT BS out oftlie ordinary and not as a rece.si,ty 
in the hislorka l drama. tl.cprt>cesses of w hich may go on unfolding 
wjthnuf ever heuig disturbed by it. In this senie. Ihn h I mid Lin s 
philosonhv enn be calk-d .s^-ubr. as scliobrs have cKCHSionally 
desmbcd'it. llis seadarlsm does no, hiipiy. however, nuy opposi¬ 
tion to liic sniurniaiural world, let alone .hsavuwal til it; to him its 
existence wa}< i* eertaUi as anythinp observed by meiuts of hrt 
senses In his mind the only mailer for inquiry way lie depe of 
relationship between man and the supi-niatur.iL I he c.vihr.atm.i 
in which llm ItluddLin iivtid was with a tradition of 

mvsticism manv eentunc. old Ibn Khaldun was indtnixl m«n,su cr 
coiisiaiu flTKl active commit with the Divine lo be primaniy the 
prerogative of the individual, and ,o ai knowledge no more than a 
iasiuil relationship between the siiiH-minural and the forms of 

litiTn;ii3 ^oeiyl orjiuttizatiLkti _ ^ 

To explain t'ln- origins of human social organuatmii, mans 
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first step in tfi* Eiistcirirul rareer, Ibn Kbaldurr adopted g tfieon’ that 
Muslim philosophy Imd already, fairly (generally, aa^eptt-d. As he 
himself tells us,** the view had dcvciojjed in diMiisi^ioti ofa partiini- 
lar religions prohkm. namely* tlmi nf the itceessiiy of prtiphtry. 
But it is eluir^eteristic of ihe working of his iniFnl, that Ibn Khaldiin 
generalized and secularized the applicability of this deeply pcssi- 
mistic theory. Man, with liis fjod-given power of thinking, is 
acknouledged to be at the plntiocle of itn ascentUng world order 
which progresses from mituTals, plants, and animals toward human 
Iwittgs. Basically, how ever, man b an animal, and human organlza- 
rion starts from the reatizatlon that, if left to hb own niiiniul in¬ 
stincts, man would eat man.** 

Ibn Klialdtin foujid this theory expounded in two great works 
by Avicenna, the hi tab ash-Shfa and its abridged version, the 
Kitoh un-J^yuk A full elaboration appeared in tlie large philo¬ 
sophical L-ncvilopedia compiled by the thineenihHentiiry writer 
Bsh-ShfihrazurJ. In all probabilit}', this work was never available to 
Uni Khaldun. Nonetheless, siwe ash-Stuhrazurlb siatemnif is 
clo-se TO the spirit ol I Itn Khaldun'v ihinkbig, it is worth i|(toting 
liere. A.s in Avicenna't works, tlie [henry of the origins of human 
social orgflnizati.m is presented in the form of premises for proving 
thil oi prnphetrvi 

(0 The individual humiin being cwiiwt JKTOmplish all the thing* that 
are necessary for hb livel.buiM), unbs* he has co.O]ienm„n from someone 
dsc He needs food, clutliing, al,alter, and weapoiw, nm onlv for hmist-lf 
bui^dsWor his wives. W, ehlklieii. his sermms, and lus depenilent 


Africa, d-Q.ilust. quote* the 

m decide thiur difiercnce,. [nr , iThimi one. e.ch would eat th^iiLr 

(Cairo, isiJt/i Jai, p! bto. 
^Cf M. ilorton, tirt .^ItiajiAysti .>Jrtre»sj> {Halle & S’ew Vnrh iSstrl 
pp. f., fur the AitrJA ash-SitfJ' •, aiut AvicennB, KitAb dA-«VWA'{Home' 
ts!>s3, p. .-K For r.frre.ii«c* from (Jreek ami Ar,[,Ic llterlm« S th ” ^ 

STsari uffn'fiTTA^W^^^ maiithita fRome, 

i«T ft- ' I fi ; atati^ejit liy ilinTaviniyah alotm ihi? same 

quoted in cotmettU with lbri"hbtS%!rR’.rS'Gibb 

V... lt;} 
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frl^itives, AH tkiJigs iistntionL'ti art lecjinical matters, tfi order to 
If Jim ihom, 11 mull hiwi&fir 'Aoold retjotne a longer time ttuin tite tune 
hr rtitild k«p ibvc wiiluiul tlieie things. Assuming thmi he could { 
how ii> livr (cm hij own)* it wcsuld Ihj (only} witli liifhciilty 

and trouble. J if would not W oLk to i)htam the vmrious kinds of intel¬ 
lectual perfic^Tton (that anr the go^a) of hmnatuty). Ttiun, of nccf^saity 
there nui 8 t exist a group the membets of which cifr-ojieraie to acquire 
manv different endts and (lecliiucal} skills In this W'ay, eacli individual 
accainpli^hes Something frotti which his fellow men can profit- ^ull co¬ 
operation will (in this way) matcrfahzc^ and the hfc of the hiunim sperdfs 
;uid of other atiimaL specie* will reach perfection. . . . The sages called 
thifi !iixial itrgaiiiiitlciri ^^urbiinizaiiiLJtii” from G^rcek r^iipAri^| 

towTi}, Tlicarrfart% ihcv ijjiid *"nioii is pohtiCid by nature. ( Iliis is to be 
undcnitnod} in the ftcriie that he ricwls this kind cjf sotiul fu'ganlzatiuii Lfi 
order to live, ici provide for lib own Uvehliood, to lm|irove his situaiion 
in tills world, ami to perfect hi* soul fiif the nexi world. 

(ii) The proper urdin' of such social orguiiiaatjcmi W'hich U polittcil 
and based upon fo-oiieration, oin matenaisKf cmly wluit there exists 
mutual intercourse governed byjnp^TEce inii>ng ihepedpki liecaiist {ollieT- 
wise) cjKfh tntllvuluul W'uuhf w=ant nil the needed l.icnefiTs ftTr himself and 
woLiy enme tu gricTm conHlct with the others compeilng with him tor 
them- . , * 

(ill) Him ruligiEiufi law niujit have fas its founder) a person who lays 
dnwh all these gsu.'nil mipnna. . , , 

In coTitrasr to .ish-Hhatirazuri, llm KKaliiflit does not consider 
^e1i^iaus inspiration a rt’^uirement for the person rtwrgeJ with 
Iteoping people from devouring each other* Any individuiil in a. 
{Position to txrrvise a restraining influence upon his (ellow men will 
do; iMJsides, on the highest moral plane, tlwrc exist individuals wiih 
native ability for such a role in society. A person with such re- 
stra'uiing influence upon others is called n-vf^r hy Urn Kholdiin. The 
term, and the Idea implied, is harrowed from the literiiture of 
traditions (nf the Prophet and the early Muslims). According to 
tins literature, al-Hasan (a1-Basrr), upun tjcing appointed judge, 
hail remarked thut people cannot do w'ithout Eii'ucj s, one of the 
explanation* for waxf in this context ii "the ruler and his men 
who keep the people apart." _ _ 

Cf, Mald-afl-dSn Ibn al-AtWf. -VftJvji £Caif«, isea/lsoi), TV, itsti; 
al-'jrfnjfrlUuliiq, 1300-1 308/1 san uo), X, STO- ArtOtUtr uHlie raili- 
lioiii. quoted ill iHeM wirtts lendsr "Tin: rcatnininu lufiuenEc nrHie gcvom- 
turtit ts nriT^ widiiiy frt«i,vc dm of thr ^Lir in." Ascribed lo ibc catiph 
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'llif dltiliU' 1(1 think. Ciotl'ft gifi ki man, ihe purlkubr 

human quality or iriiute gift ihai enabkj human heings to ro- 
opcrate. Amonc the other ainmak. co-operation can be observed 
ofily on a s'en restricted scale. As a rule they are f*rroiiger tlutn 
man, iH'i-ause they possi vN sharp teeth, daws, etc. To com}H!iisati‘ 
man for bching this type of physieat cmiDWiuent, he was given the 
ability to think, and Ins hands serve him as skillfut iiistrumentit for 
executiiig his ideas. 

As soon as several human liciiig?-, with their God-given iwjwit 
of thinking, begin ti> co-openite «iih faeb other and to form some 
kind of social Organiziitioiu ‘awirifn results. ‘Utardn (traiisLited 
here as "civilizati™") is one of the kej lerriw in iLrt KhalJtin'> 
system. It is derived from n nmt svliidi means "to build up, to 
ndtivutc,’* and is used to designate any seitlcnient aljove the level 
of individual savagery', lii lint Khaldun’s time and place, ruins left 
by many great otul prosperous idtSea attested to (In- prior exbleiicc 
of high civili/.Btion; it could l>e seen rival largo aggbmeranTOis of 
human heings had been stopped m their growtll and expaitsimi bv 
geographical factors, ‘llius. I bn Klinldiui naturallv arrived ui tlu: 
idea ('^hkh. ineidentally, secni* to Ix' hy and large corroL-t) thin 
progjoas in civiliithnion ii in direct pmponmn to the number of 
people co-opL-rating for their common good. 'Iliiis, 'timrAn ac- 


'iqtiinin, this mosrk appears as mi'It as ilie tiintlwiemurv KH<!l' .if-KuiLB) 
nf ■Alidallih cd. 1> Sixirde) in IMli'tiii tl’ktvtks Ori*ntjlf» 

(llani«5cua), XIV I 1W+), l«. lt.» i(|ipficiliLHt in politirjit lliwrv was dis- 
cuised in the iciilli fentary by Muhjtufnpd b. Vumif if-' Liiiri in itis rtJm 
hi-mamsqih (MS. Ismribul, Itapjb uo,4)^ jy] tf Tie hhmr 

U( (IHSfi!), 51. !fi ilw woili of n Spaiush juihcir Hmiwn lu Ilin 
KiuiUliiti, Urn flasiim, tlw rutturtt t* to al-ftaMn ii. rVW l-f.lu.<i«n 

al-Fa?rI [d. I'J- tSS). Cf. ln» Hkitihhiii (Ckiru, l.'Uli I'J, u' 'nie 

natra'it* f pt of (L-in’} fwiiaiitn as a lund of iiuant ottKcr* sitJt aftet mi«.-hie- 
voin btjva in s stun frunt rhi? AnJii i es .'./1 , XVIII, 

l'l+. t r. dIiii atli^Shjj'IahJ, (t'Birii i.suis, ishu), I. i is 

for the jversian who has five reiiramjug liifluetirf in him.H'if, rarlit r nij- 
thoru did iifiT LK the mot to?* Inn simitar root^ miclj aa u'- jmiI zir cf 
at-Jiibi?. Btii/mlJ' (Cairn. i»ia). p. iT.t; tr. C. (‘ellat (IklrLiT A. parts, 
p. a7-l-: aiul al-Mawardi, [Cairft. isu(i/O0Hi), fh. 

XVI, |j, iflti At-MawarcK that scboliirs liave a rtitraioiEri^ infiLieiicc in 
tlienuelve* (r^jir oira tii^rtM) whirb prevenrs ihEra froitJ silling clown In 
Scats beloogitig to ntoTe dijiijigidaliffll sml deserrmir acbobrs AoL'r'rrtmK to a 
tmdhlOrHiTJOlcd by al-Ghaaiilt, f^yd* fCj^iro, m, (u, the pits- 

scioinn eif J nrstminmg iMfliience in one’s heart miit tjulWit] is a gift 
of tJcHl, yjjir min nj/uAf, in amntetien w dh icachcrs, is aiao useu hv Uiu 
KhuLdun. p. 45£i, L i u, below. 
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quirihi thi‘ furiHc^r of "popul^i’ion/ and Ihri Khaldun 

trLHiucntk wscii the wnni hi this \Mi<'fevcr peopk are n*- 

<ip<Tiitiiig with eath other, no matter on how Ihniteii n stale, there 
iit 'ufnrJn. When the numilK-r ol lliesf people inereases, a larger and 
ktter 'HfflrJn niiiltv Tills growth in nmubers, with a correspoiid- 
mp progress iti eivilitanon, hiiiilly ctitminatca in (he bighesi form 
of sedentary cnlturc man is able to adiiovi'; it declines Ircitn tins 
peah wUim thr number uf co-oporatmg people det reases. 

The two fundamentally dUferent tfO-ironiDents in whkh all 
human co-operaiion takes plaio and tlie foitiu of SL'cial orgarti/^a- 
tion develop, were distJiiguishcd by Ibn hhaldun as desert, desei t 
life" (feji/duuA. tf. Bedouins) and "town, sedentary fiuvironment.” 
The literal mnslatiori of fitfi/JiisiA and cognate o'ords by desert 
(Bedouins]" rcijulres «eine explanation, aft it only partially ex¬ 
presses the concept llm Khaldun had in mind wliett he iist?d tht^ie 
w.inls, llm Khaldmi was Familhir witii the essential characteristics 
cd wimadisiii. and often stressed the detriment to liiglier cj> iUstatio» 
hdierent ifi tilt Bedouin way of lit'e. In tliis cOntJL'Cticut, lie Used 
fcnAhtvjA to express tilt eoncept of nomadism. However, m Arabic 
as spoken oulsitle llic Aralilan peiuJisuU, the term bad^u-afi was 
applied to the largely jedcjiTJiry rural people living at some dis¬ 
tance from llie grent population eeniei’s, and I bn Khaldun preferably 
u.-icd il in this tense. Tiius, by referring to "desert, Btdouinii” and 
"settlevi area, sedentary urban people," Ibn Kiuildun did not con- 
sciouslv mnUe u distiiirtion Iwtweeli nomudism and sedentnry' life as 
sociological piicnomena He simply grouped together norrLiJs and 
(sfdentan-) l.Lukwoods people, mi the one Imul. fliul contrusted 
them with sedentarv urbsin people as inhabitants of Urge iKipiib- 
limicemers, on the other. Ihn Khaldun's ••lledouins" w ere not, as a 
rule, nomads llvinc in the desert, bm dwelt diiefly in vilhges ard 
pruciiccd agriculture and atutnal husbandry for a livelihood. 1 < 
mmt abo m>t k* forirtiricii iii IIjii Kluiltlijn & cxjitnence, the 
term "urban popubtimi" did lu-i have the stiiiie tncamtigas it hxs 
loduv Cities In his day rKrmmed. and reipiired. a good duul of 
agriimltural activttv. In Ihn Hhaldun's thinking, the sociological 
dlstlncTinu nmounts to no more thim a quamitaiive distinction as to 
the Si7e and Jefiaitv of liumun settlements. 

-nm question arises: Wliat causes differences m llic size of 
human settlements? If alt the element- in niiTure eMsted in the same 
(pimility and strciigili. none greater or lesser, stronger or weaker. 
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llian another, there would Iw? no iiiixtiir«, no rreation nor gejiera- 
tion Corraspontliiigly, (ltd aII Hutinan licit)ihare cr^iiiilly the urge 
and need for co-operaiion, tViere wauhi rto ditfcreiice in the 
quality or size of tlie r&sulting luiiTiari iwial organizations. IIiltc 
moat be ioine factor that causes ^lich dift’erenccs as do exist, some 
incitetiifiit for the desire for co-operation to exist on a brger scale 
among some human lieinga than among others, flrity thus can 
brge states have originiited. 

Tliat some such factor exists, I bn Khaldun recognized and 
called 'dsahjyak '‘group feeling," Arab lexicographers corrOCtU' 
connect the term with the word ‘n^aiuiA ‘agnates." Tims, it origi¬ 
nally signified something like "msiking common cause with one's 
agtiates." However, in llm Khaldtiit's mimi the term appears to 
have biJeti associated with the rehited words 'isibah and Qur'iiiLc 
'vshish^ both meaning "group" in a more general sense."® I’Jie 
group with which a human being foels mtist closely connerted b 
primarily iluit of his relatives, the people with whom he shares a 
cormnon descent. But ps a feeling and a state of muid the 'a^abh-ih 
can also be shared by people not related to iiaeli other bv blood tics 
but by long and close contact as nnunbers of a grnup. 

Ibn Khaldun's use of the tcmi U noteworthy because it has lieen 
much used in Muslim liierntiire in n ditlcreiit meaning IsLiin gener¬ 
ally condemned \isiibhah as a quality and state of mituL It is tradi¬ 
tionally considered lo mean "bias," or, moi-e specitirally, blind 
Bupimrt ol one s group W'ithout regard for the justice ol'it^causc.^* 
As-siich, any show of is depreciated as an atavistic .survival 

of the pagan, pre-lsktnic nicntality, Jhn Khaldfin. of couriic. was 
fijllv aware of this customary usage. Jn 3 itjCMi itassinu ho dLs- 
criminales hot ween nii ubjectionalile pagan 'afubhah and "the tia- 


I tieic lias been coaajiJcnitile diiEussion smotig moderti scholar* a* [o 
die meanmg ofVVe niny inmiiuri hem onlv I’, Gabrieli, “11 (oocetio 
delln ^HSabivvki nel [icrisiero sterito di Ihri yaldin,*- in . 11 $, dftfa H. 
tadfmm ih^k mtnzc Tormif, Chm di mt^rdU^ jtmkh* € 

LXV (IIMO). +7a“5ia: anrl, iiio.ir njccriTSy, H, Hittor, "IrriitiotiBl SolLdariiv 
Groups. ii bocto-l ftvdiciluga^j Suiily in Cwuimitm with llm Khaldun " in 
Ortem, I (iSiS), f^i.. 

"* Cf LiiJn H, *>(}, 

»Sec p. a£f,S, and V. CalirirJi, p. m (n. 1 1. 

” ^^®E(iiian at-‘| jlHri ulso use* i|ti> lerm in the menn'tiig of "Tribal 
nnrest, Cf. his ed- Vt J. de Goeje er at, fLeiden. JisTS-) Doi). Ill, 

({S+. Gloimry. p. clclxiv • 

* 'Ibar, 111, 3. See also pp. + 11 , f, lielow. 
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rural ‘ajjAmiA that is iim^parable^fr^m liunian Ijcint^s). The latter 
is the affection b man feels for a broiher or a ncii^hlxir when one 
of them iJi treated unjustly or killed, Nothioj? can take it away. 
It It not fnrlndilet) (by Muslim religious law). On tlie contrary, 
it ia soriitthing desimhic and useful in connenion with the holy 
war aiid with propaganda for Islam." 

'fliere ^re a tew passages in other writers svhere 'asablyuk is 
similarly spoken of bs a praisewonby quality. Thus, from his ovsn 
reading. Ibn Khaldun knew that on one occimion the historian Ibn 
al-Atliir employed 'iisjtfy'ijA i(t the meaning of "gi'ing helpful 
group support to anvotu? who needed and claimed it/ He was 
alao aw'3re that *afabtytifl could be applued to praiseworthy emo¬ 
tions. e.g. patriotistn. in which case, as Ihn ai-Khatib had said,''’* 
'iJsahiytiA was then mofFenstve to either religion or w'orldly rank. 
Still, it cajinot as yet Ik determined just liow original and daring 
Ihn Khaldun was when he gave the term the positive meaning he 
did, ft is uncertain to what degree he may have followed die ex¬ 
ample of the intellectual circle In which he moved, and whose 
iMickiTig he received. Jurisprudence stressed the privileged position 
agnates had in mariy respects, hut it remain,''* to be seen wheilier the 
juridical literature over discussed tlic .'ibstmct concept of ’ujaWyeA 
in thLi context. Possibly, ibti Kiialdiin got some support from this 
quarter."*' At any rate, set far as uur present knowledge goes, it 
seems that his use of the term ‘iTmfdyifA in so positive a seme i* lii.t 
moiit original single inteUcciiial coiitribution to the yjtttfiid/ittitiikt 

Prcpt>iiilt^r;inrc fi^iidLTs on-^ group superior to 

others', it also detcniiutes leadership within a given group, Tlie 
leading or ruling eleinenl witliiii one ur more groups will lie that 
person or, more frequently, that family, the importsiTce and raml- 

^wCf. 'Ibtir, V, 937, ftiJIowing Urn al-Athir, Kamit tCalro, I309/t«3o), 

XL fDj nflffo fl+h . . . 

“ Ihn al-Khapb, 1. 7, and cf. also 1. lOO. A iimitaT apphcntion 

(ifiifahtyaii is fouiMJ In nl-Miilnstwhlris as yet uupiabhshed Afukhlth ai-^ikam, 
Cr. r. titiKeiuhiil, "ArattuvitK Narfirichten Ulwr Zeiron den Eliancn,” it) 
Oritimaim. TJ,». VI (IDST), 33 f. f urtlier examples of ‘<}fiibtyith In conuwuijfi 
wilb praiMfWdrtby aapirationi sre found in VauLit. cd, Margojioiith 

fE- J W. Gibti Memwial Sfnrles, No. 0} {T^ewieii A taindon, iao7-a7), I, 
77: [I, Id7! (Cairo, 1855 - 37 ), It, lsi»; V, 155; Iwwever, iti such cases, 
svenis to he more mminonly yS'd, , , ■ 

iifl Sdntill^ru /jfifittibjii' M iiiTttto iL 

, *Ai^iibah 'ngtisitej,' dfrivpd frflns 'ici iurmintL fc^riiTy,' 

a$ tjae Jurists s^tyi ihe d^ehics sunTiUlttI a imui aiaJ p^t lum itren^tli. 
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fiturlons of ivbuse blood rcktionshipf frivt- ihem ihe and 

most fmtural dftim to coittrol of \hv^ pvaikble "djd5/v-iAs AiwI no 
group can n^iain its prt'dnumiiincL^ lujr any leader his dominant 
po^itLon in rhe gi o^jpi when their former *a^ahiuth i» nsd^ Inrsj'er 
there to support tliem. 

Tite IcjidcLT who cimtrola an of suflicieirt itten(;tU and 

importatKe may suixeed iti founding a dyiiajrt^* sinci in wituiing 
mtiik. "VoYiil auihority*" for himself and hb family. In Ibn KItnU 
dim'^ vOoiLLllarv^ the word for ijotli '‘dynasty"' and “state"* is 
itiiwlahj alihnugh ilie idea of “state"' also finds upprojiimate ciipres- 
sion in the ocriiitonal use of such terms as umr and lu/jwLtA Itt 
Ibn Khaldiirrs vkw ofhisroTVp according to which the whede v% <jrlil 
and everything in it depends upon man, there is no room for jn 
ahstract cortcept of “tiie state.'" A state exists only in so far ja it is 
held together and ruled by hidividuab and the group which tliey 
constitute* that is, the dynasty. ^Vhen the dynasty disappears, the 
st 3 U% boing identical with it, also comes to an end- 

Acrording to Jbn Khaldun, the descrilx'd process of the fonna- 
lioii of states docj: ocu ttpply to the eiirly Muslim stale, Karly 
Muslim 111 story, w’ith its ct^nrepr of a pure, unworldly tyjK; of 
stale, represeiiLed by the first four caliphs, mujit 1 h* i'<ih»iderefl ojt 
exception tu die law of iliat governs ilic format inn of 

states m geiicraL However, ttiis partit ular case rcpresttits one of 
the rare iittcrvcniions of the supernaniral m human affairs. There¬ 
fore, Ibo KlialdlLn altle to follow tlie ortlindox Muslim viev^ uf 
early hlimic libion^ { cmii Of the rciHirrcnce ol' tlic early ciuulitioii'i 
at a later date in the dsy n of tlie Mahdi as well)^. and felt justificl^ in 
dealing estensivety with the caliphate and its iimitutions. even 
though they wer^, for hinn entirely atypical. 

Since tlte foimtUng of n dynasty^ or state involves large iiuinbci M 
of people, it is. of nLCesHity> iinkt^d lo the most developed a luge 
of "wmrufl. that in wludi it liecomcs kaddrith "‘si^denian' culture/^ A 
dynasty requires large estles ^tnd towns and makes tliclr existence 
pthssihk; In turn, iliey pemdt the devcJoprritnt of luxury. Aveiird- 

q w-urrl tifniany menmngs, itir pruicipal Orie,s bcine "coiiimaTid" 
and "miUrr M4imitA mnaiw '“word/' In thri rnntcit, ilit- invuihinp; nf eirlier 
word wuiilii Beem lu Ije like whulr baiiinu^^.'* Kaiimnh ii 

coinmDTiiy in lil era lure in itiift It ntay luve ga;ij]t%l th]'>' 

meaning from '‘word'* conmig ti? mean “liiiug/* n tran.mtioii rii meiiiuni; 
known fmin uHht Seinttk ThcrEfort. kalimnh has usuiiUy bvxn 

traLi^UteU ifi ilic f^illowiiig ’'die whuiLs: Uuug." 
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mg trt tilt plijlGiOfihii: tdc^^ menticmcd akwc as ttt the origins 
man's $octxl organization* all Iininan aciivities are undmaken to 
enKihle the individual to presence his life and to secure his liveli- 
hcKHl. To that end, each man has to iontrihote his labor, wliich is 
his only bask capital, to satisfy the fund-imental needs of his groijp. 
\Mieii there is a targe CLiuiiber of hurnan beings* a brge aniount of 
labor, evm an eKCess supply of ^Jecofnt:5 available. A certain 
amount of labor may tiien be irhaiitiiiled into the production of 
things and the provision ofservk'es tluit are scarcely necessities but 
may be otUed ''conveniences.Finally^ the available pool orexcess 
manpmver is large enough to permit the coltivatioo oferafliss tliai 
aen e no actual need but are concerned with mere luxurie?.."^ Once 
this stage in the development of civilization is reached, mnn is able 
to develop the ^^cience* which, althcnigh they do not produce any 
materia] object or immediate gain, tionetheless consthuie fulfill¬ 
ment of mankind's higher and truly bumaii aspirations in the 
domains of the spirit and ttiie iinellect. 

Tliis development towards luxury carries its own penalty with 
it in the fiirui of causing degeneratian. The pristine ainiplicity and 
rudeness of marmera (often called **deserl life" arnd “desert atti¬ 
tude*') ttiat flourished in simll bisnian organizations, become 
cornvled.^^^ Obviously, Ibn Khaldun Itad a lingering and nther 


'i*fbn Klia|d£ln*3 three steps: nctcsaidee, ccmvenieiTDci, ami luxurici, 
ctnTej|n^rtrl lo Vkfi*^ six steps- '“Mm ilrat ftfd iMfCEasity, ilwfi Uxik for (ullnv^ 
lu:?tt Jttenri in curnfm,^ still later amuse dteiiLHdcra w i lli pleasure, ihetize 
grov^ dlssotutr in luxury, srui Jirially go msd and waste iheir subBtnnre “ 
Cf. G. Vjhj, 7hr rr. T. G. Wrtgin anil M H. Fisch (Itlinm, 

N. Y., p. 70. CT 2 hi} Ihii Khayftrfs tfcve itzgci m the lift: af dytiaitiia. 

pl^ 33 A rt“., beluw, 

“ AgainAlco C at.) igrecs wjih Ihn Klinldiin: *Tlie nature of peoples 

is first midp, tfien Aevere, then Ipenign, rlicii dtlwalc, ftfudly disMluie."' 

AI-MulTiJiriiAhir k F^rik. whoAe MMi4r sui aniJiulogT iJw 

layifigs of the murieni S-isgtrs,, wis very piipular in Spain nut in iftn HlwI- 
dun's (ijne. at any rate a century t-arfier—attribute? The FnUowing saying to 
Platfi (No. 44X1 nf Platti » sayiiig^p i^tiotcd frutn the cdiiiun of the 
prepared bv tnc): 

"Great dyti/isties are tough Of nature ai The thinning. Me to ci»pv w ith 
rGnlviies ajwl ohedlent ra Gtnl ajkd oriL autht^riiy- Later nri* towards the end of 
their course [?], when the Maturity of flw people lia^ been SMured, the latter 
begin ty pnrtiripute in ihd well-being that hiS lueerl prepared ftir them. Thcil;» 
sul^rnergcd m ihe life nf ahimdanoe and ease whicTi the dynasty hit 4 mttde 
sible* they give (tusinselvea ovrt luKury md lu^ lunger couir to the ^upp4>n 
(of flic when it dwio). Thn' are so gdericd b\ rhla couri^ uf 

events ihul eventuiLly they lack the i»ower to dofciul tliEmsclvei against 
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f^entimcncal admijaiion for "the pood old days"' when Arab civjli- 
z:itLO[t imbued witli the desert attitude. However, Ive ftiily 
recognized tlte su|>t!rtorily of.sedentary irulture, g<iyl of nil nf 
maifsi eriortfi to hedLmiee'aviliz.ed^ :ityi wiis resigned id the inevita¬ 
bility of the develophienc leoditip lo ajid past it- 

'rlie principal victim of tliis inevitiLle Eerdeney towards luxurv 
IS state ami dynasty. Like an individuah tlie dynauvtv is endov%'ed 
with a natural spfati of life, it runs its full course in three genera- 
tions—"from shirt-slee\'es iq shirt-sleeves/' so to speak. It pasaea 
from obscurity tlirough power and wedth track into obscurity, 
Tliree interrelated 1^’^tors produce this development and acciflerate 
the eventual "senile dectiy" of the dynastyj indulgence in luxury, 
loss of 'iisahiyoA, and financiai trouble-^* l“he desire of the ruling 
group to gaiti exclusive control over all the si^urtes of power and 
wealth brings n bos it strained relarions and. eventually, a hits I 
estrangement between the dytiAsvy and the men whose 'a^ahiyah 
supporis and mainiainB ii. Et& tuembers thus come to need military 
support from outside .sourties^ and mtis-t have money to pmeure iL 
Further, their growing addiction to luxurious habits also mpiires 
more and more money. To raise tlui needed sums, they muiit in¬ 
crease tl)e tax load and try to open up new sources of revenue. 
Finally, the poiiit of dj mini stung returns is readied in tax collec¬ 
tions and other schemes for securing added revotueM, 

As a jurist, Ibri Khuidun was ruilurally much interested in 
questions of government finariLe mitt business matters. 'Fhe MubIiiti 
legal and economic literature In our posscRsion clcarlv rt^flcct.s die 
grem practical importcuKe assigned these ijuestioa^ in juridical 
activity Yet, rhix litetpnire is domifLited by theoretical conaidera^ 

attach. this liaa DCcurreil, the yt^wvr itT the dyti^^ly crtJtnhtes at the fir&i 

assault, DyrniAtii:?i are like fruits, loo flnE? n.' he eaten Ml the bcgmihnj^^ thi’v 
are of mtddhng qunliiy ms thev grow nper. Oiin: they itm fUliv ripened tijtjy 
taste ^oad, hut now ikey hivt crune as dose mm fniits ran eniue to rotfcjuicss 

chfUTge." 

‘“ cr the wyitig ascribed to Pluto iri iiJ-Mul> 4 iaii*liir t*. Kitik. .MuiWr 
nf Plato s sayiiigsi ef. H. Knu*t, AtitthtitnKgtn din Jam 
Kiiiiridt (tlibliotlitilt «le* Uttem-iseheii VerEina m l^iuttgon. No. tul 
(Tlibingen, I p. 23+: 

■DjtusTiea begin young, grow to adLlilKUHl, ana ['«*t Intu tlicir antage. 
Witai the dytasty'* irtenme is grvaler ttan (be roler amj hi* followers medt. 
the (lyriasty isyooiig and pnnru.itjt endure Whm the income bcconiea equii] 
to tin; need, ilie dyiusty Its* readiud aeir'^ontBiiinJ dditlihnod. Ami wlu-» the 
ini:kime fills itelnw what lantretlcd, rtie dvnaatv liai eitrered upon its ^kjikI 
childltiKia." 
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Tkf Muqiuldimith 

Siom iiiKl is greatly intUut.'d to follow tniditituial forma. It is far 
from cotitflinijig conAplutt* mlbnuation nlxtHt the innmtierable 
aspocTs of hnaiii'Ul a/id economic life that occupied the rUy-hy-day 
attention of lawyers and jurists and were disnissed in iicademk 
legal drcles. Written fortsiulations of legal questions were largely 
obliged to follow theoretical lines; pracriral econorniiL and finanriul 
matters were nor considered worthy of t>eing treated in books. 
Tluis, Ibn Khaldun's attention to practical rjuestions in a literary 
work showi-d admirable IwTldness lie succeeded in giving a picture 
of the role of capital and lalxir in jitKuety that not only doe.s credit 
to his acumen, but bears wimess to the high level the legal circles 
of Ills time had reaclicd in their umierstajiduig of these matters. 

In tlie course of its rapid progress toward senility and fUial 
cnUapise, the dynasty loses control of its own dicstiny. Often the 
ruler becomes a ruler in name only, controlled by some outsider 
who b not 3 member of the dynasty but who wields the actual 
power However, there lire limitatimts to the outsider's sway since 
no 'tr/uhihviA ("group feeling") siiStains him. 'Plius, as a rule, he is 
unable to take over complete pulhonty: cveniuplly be m:iy super¬ 
sede the dvmtsty by fouiiiiing one of his own. To achieve this, how¬ 
ever, the challenging person nr gomp must be tired anil propelled 
by possession of a new 'a^ahtyah, 

jVII dynastic history moves in cindes. As it approaches senility', 
the dynasty slowly shrinks inwards from its holders toward its 
center, under the iHixsistcnt pressure of the new "outside" leader 
and his group. Evefituiilly, the ruling dynasty collapses. The new 
Icadur jitvl Ids group thereupon constitnti* a new dynasty, which 
taki'.s jxtw'er—only to suffer, in three more generations, the fate of 
its prediitcssors. 

Here, another problem urises. How. under the.se peinditUm.». 
can the survival of any higher civilixation be explained? In the first 
place, there is thi* great and inevitable 'iittractmti of a higher civili- 
r.tition for pciiple oil a lower level. Defeated peoples always show a 
strong rendejicy towards imitating the customs of tlicir contpiernrs 
in every detail. While still struggling against the ruling dynasty, 
and during the first periof] of their power after iiavmg displaced 
it, the Icii eivilired groiJ[w take over some of the advantages 
of civilization that the ruling dynasty had possessed, Tliua, they 
do not start comploicly afresh, and some of the gains of the oMer 
cieiliiutjdn, at feast, nre preserved. I bn Khaldun's answer to the 
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probleiD of tunv uU higher civilb^tion h pre$ervtrd lies in the 
wDid mstaJ^ah ^"huhit/' MaluLih ts a Igan-translation of the Greek 
e£i^, which al?io w^s trarLtlaicd into the l-atifi hatHus, froni wlikh 
our '^habit" is Throiigh eaTiriTmou& repotitioiii an 

individual may master -4 craft or a sdeiKe^ thus making it his 
'liabit.'* Tills even explains die knowledge of the Ambic bjigucij^c 
with svhich the of former thiics were bom^ tiut which had to 

be aniiiiired a '"habit” by later generatiottJi. Once a person has 
acquired the "habit"' of a craft or science, it is difficult, If not impos¬ 
sible, for him to master jniotlier^ but mastery of the tirsl habit 
remains w\th him pennantmily. Since the acqubltlon of habits is a 
mailer ofedueatiarii thuy can be passed on to others who aspire to 
them, provided that proper methods of educaiioii and instructioii 
are known 'dud that their exercise does not lapse during political 
uphenvttb^ Thus, we have an expliuiatlon for tlie survival of past 
civili/.atinns, iliough it may maiiLfest Itself otsly in minor ^eTntia^lt^ 
ami >n certain customs and practices that can be recognized as 
cokural survivals only by the trained observer. 

In ibii bhaldurr^ orthodox Muslim eiivirontnmt, it was be¬ 
ll evet! that I mm 311 inrellectual powo' was always constant and 
capable of producing the highest civilization at any given time. 
Therefore, tbn Khaldun could hardly have assumed that steady 
progress in human civilization was poss'ilik or even necessary 
There was, httwever^ anoiher widespread fNoputptr notion in hi a 
time. Nations of enHier rimes were believed to have been In^ttcr 
endowed physically far achieving a high ami maEerjjlty splendid 
dvilization than conttjnpurnry tuitions, Ibn KlLLildurj felt eompclJed 
to refutu ihla notion as empluitically as possible. In liis opinion it 
w'Tis merely the decay of poUtiral orgamzation and the power nf 
govemmenc that gave his containporancs the impression diat ihe 
civilization of ilietr day inferior to tlcit of the past, in fart, in 
Ihn Ktuildun's thinkingp there rould he tm essential diflcrx'ncc be¬ 
tween the faeultie^f .mil adiievements of frirmer and conTeniporjrv 
generations, for political aiid cultural bfo wus moving in never- 
ending, alw ays repeated eirLleii. 

After tliij^ lirief sun.ey of some leading ideas in the Mnqiidili- 
maht vve nijiy aiik what the SQiirces from whkti Ibn Rhuldun 

Cfr B Mank, jWlan^t uk phUma^ftht^ jwivt rt ardhi (Paris, I p, +30 

(fl. 1). Ilte same •word muLUh is also used iky thri Lviialdun in g lUiTerenE 
meaning lu a te< Unical term^ ^"rukrslii|)/' See p 3&S, IheIow. 
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drti^v irvspii^tion and information t(jr his compfL^h^nsive pictirre of 
human stvim. He himself ^eitnmvletlged ]ni great indebtedne.vi 
ti} the HMvislim literimre oi pulitu'Ml administration and the 
Fvrstensptegtl, In partii ular, he rfferred to al-Mawanll a 
as-siduUhjh, a rather thcorcntal compilation of basic data itti 
poliriral law and adiiiinistration, and to the Fitrstempt^ei of the 
Spaniard at-Tunfishl, a mediocre achievement compared with 
otlter works of its kind but still containiTtg much relevant material. 
Ihn Khaldun's references to these two works seem to lie from 
memorj': he certamly was familiar with their contents, but he may 
not have looked into them for some years when he composed the 
Mmiaddimah In addition to this, type of works whose general in- 
flucnce he rightly stressed. Ibn Khaldun often indicates the sources 
from which he derived apectiic pieces ofinfoniiation. 

Much of his material and many of lus bcs( ideas Ibu Kliuldun 
owed to his juridical ti-aitiing. In particular, discussions «f legal 
matters with his teacher*. feU”"' studems, and colleagues must 
have contributed greatly to Wn knowledge. A search for other 
works in which the ituderial of such oral lUscussions might have 
been preserved would not, presumahly. lie too smxeAshil 
stated before, Muslim juridical lilcraiuro is predommatirly the^ 
orerical in spirit and traditional in form: furthermore, manu¬ 
script literature in general is selective and relumnt to admit new 
JLscipUne^ or topics- Each new written svork must repeat all or 
nearlv all of the material previously known, else that Tiiaterial 
would be lost. For all the.se reasons, we should not expect to hnd 
menv echoes of the oral exchange of ideas t)e(wccn Ibn Klialdun 
and his frietids, or among lawyers of other periods, in the legal 

litcraini'ea . - a ^ 

Moreover, owing to uell-kiiown liiatoncal nrcunistaiwes, tlte 

amount of Arabic liiemture from Spain and nortJi west Africa snU 
extant i* proportionally much smaller than that of the Muslim 
East. We know very little of the Western wnnngs oHlm Klialdiin s 
time or from the pL■ri^'^d iimiieditttely preceding. I nder theae 
cirvum.sLmces, we should perhatts Ite ju«ifi«l in assuming that 
prticticallv even* imitter of detail found in the y^ddimah was 
Jrob.bly mit origui,! with Ibn Kkildun, liut had ^*eu previouriy 
expressed elsewhere. Even his characterizanon of utuMyiiA as a 
positive factor in society, or his dema nd for knowledge of social 

A considemhle prupurtioT. of Hie sai-ivlup iLiemiare is vrry imrrr- 
fectly kflovvu mid Ita* ^ publiihed, 
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conditions as prertx|ui&ite to the historkn^s corr^t ex^luation of 
liisiorical information, althouf^b seeniingly onj^al ide^is, may have 
bet!n inspired by 4 soarce yet to te redisco veered. 

Our evidence does not permit its to atiritwite a great amount of 
originality to Ibn Kiialdijn so far as tlie details of his work ire 
cornermed. Yetj, he right when he ekimed that the Muq^ddi- 
wah pro (bund ly iirigmal and cotistitiited 4 new departure in 

schohirly research. Its originality in rhe imoneetuaJ setLse is 
obvious. Tlie Muqiiddimiih re-evaluates* in an altogether imprecc- 
dented way* practically even' single IndkdduaJ manifesto Lion of a 
great and tiighly developed oivili/a^tion. It accomplishes thiA both 
comprehensivelv and in detail in ilie light of one fundamental ajid 
somiil inaight, namely^ by corisiderlng everj^thing as a fimctioii of 
man and human social urgiUUiatioiL 

How I bn Khalflun c«>neeived this idea Is a question that will 
probably never be answ-ered» at least not untd we learn much more 
about tiie workings of the minds of exeeptionfllly gifted individuals. 
Tlie circumstances i^f hi'S life gave him tiic extemat quailficarions 
needed for the wrjtmg of a work like the Muq^ddmaAt and there 
were other factors that created a fitvorable atmospliere for lift 
production. !t is true that Ibn Khaldun used coiiiparaiively few 
direct examples frOiTi coruemporary history. 'Tliia fact becomes still 
more apparent if compare-s the MaqaildiTnah with Machiavelll^s 
// PrTurifv (though the t%vo works art so differatt in scope arid out¬ 
look that they should hardly be mentioned In ttte daiTie breath). Tlie 
Prin^ip^ is full of events its uutlior liad witnessed in hiifi own limuT 
while Ibn Khaldun was more used to deductive than to Indurtlve 
reasoning- Moreover, as an active politkimi^ iie prohahly felt li 
necessary to exercise the greatest care in ititcrpretirig etmtempo- 
raJT events while die cblef actors were ejtill alive or whlic their 
power remained with their descendants. However* he hud %vide 
political experierifCe and sl ItapiJy aliillty to vkw^ the contemporary 
political happenings of northwestern Africa with the detachment of 
a spiritual foreigner, forever coinpai mg them in lik own mind with 
the greaine&s of his osvn Spanish Imiiieknd-^” 

Bur surely there must have been othmj perhaps many tubers, 
who were HimUarly situated, and yet did nor write a Muqaddjmak. 

Sec p, Kxxvh idjave. h ni^v rn^Evd ih-itt Ibn liSiutdun had a verj' low 
oplniun of Airfi liakr, the flaf^Ed dnjJrifi mgji he was juid did nut 

trouble lo conceal it. 
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Th^ Muqiiddinmh 

Aa it is. wc cai) hardly do better than ro state amply that here was a 
min with a great trim}, who combined action with tliought. the 
heir to a great civrlbation tlut bad run its course, and the mha^t- 
ant of a country with a livirjg histarjcal irnditLon—albeit roduted to 
remnants of iU former greatness-who realiaod hU own gifts and 
the opportunities oflvl* historical posiiion in a worh that ratto as 
one of manidTKl’s important triuinplLS. 
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The Textual History ot die Minfaddhudh 


I MAN^USCniVTS 


THE ^rRXT af the MaqdddimijA is very ati£!:stetj and docu¬ 
mented, Few^ if ;iTiy, worka written before modem time:a can Ixiast 
of bc'inj; 3:5 well repre-seiucd hy manustriptj. Four manoi^ript^ 
written during Ibai Khaldun^s lifotlnie Gxist in l*urkey ;iloTie. Two 
undated ones also esirt, ivludi were written, at die latent, shortly 
after tus death- Manuscripts written during aji author's lifetime 
maVi of course, contain an inferior but lh this partkular case 
the quality of the old monii-seripts is, in general, very high. One of 
them (A) 1 :; 3 copy presented to the library of ihe ruler of Egypt^ 
apparently by Ibn Klnddun himself Another (B) wai written under 
Ibn Kbaldun‘5 eye hy his pncwTn amanuensis (who may also liave 
l>een a friend and admirer). A third eopy (C) bears tesitiiiiony to tls 
amjritev in ibn Klialdun** nwn hand. 

All these manuscripts have the sante textiml value tliat^ tn the 
perioii after the invcntEon of prinriTig, would be aseril^ed to a book 
printed under its author^'s supervision, miere may be occiasiuEial 
mistakes, bu! a carefully w-rittcti mat ju script usually compnrEa 
favorably with a printed text. Most mnnuscripis of diis ^'Pe may l>e 
conHdentlv regarded as authentic copies of the text, and any factual 
niistuke^ or miawrittiigs they coniain may lie considcrc'd tlie 
jiuthor's own. 

Under these drojinstanresj, tve ,shtmld expect the variant 
readings to beccunpararivdy few and insigmtininT. Collation flhows 
tins to Ixr, indeed, the case, niere dti exist a great nuitiher of very 
(ijjtsldcrable variatioits iininng the texts, but these are tw\ variant 
readings in the ordinary seriset They arc adidtiuns and corrections 
made bv Ihn Khaldun at different periods of his life. 'Hic existence 
of sucli ex.tciisL\‘c emendations demonstrates in a fascinatitig 
uiminer that the medieval autbnr wi3rke«l much as his modern 
colleague does, fhicc flit lest of the iMntjaddm^iA is estahllsiied 
with tl^e help of t!w exinrit mnnuscriprs, the pri^Kipal result will 
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he foiiml to be tlic light it throw* upon the liislory ot the test in tht 
1 141 )uii oT its author 

In tramUiing the Mitqadilimah n certain amount of dtiplication 
Unnavoidablv caused hv the existence of an earlier and J later text 
'HlOiij^h it would he (lesirahk- to trambie all variations of the 
different tests known m have ticen seen liy the fluthor, soeh an 
undertaking is impracticable, if not impossible, for a as long 
as the AtmaddiwA. But The manoscript evidence of the 
m^h also slK>W5 that, basiratly. the text of the work is weU estate 
liHhcd and utterlv reliable (Vir purposes of translation. 

Hie exwtliint quality of tlie Arabic text of the Miiqaddm>i}t lias 
often been doubted bv Western scholars, but it la an indisputable 
bet. Such textual difficulties as do ix^cur w ouU not. m any case, be 
cleared up bv a tamiplrtc collation of manuscripts. In prepargig t ua 
translation, 1 have therefore tolls itxl only some ol the outst^idmg 
ones, .^n exhaustive ntiliiation of all the manuscripts can be ex¬ 
pected hi the forthcoming edition of the Mutiaddim^h by Mu^m- 
Ld Tawit at-Tanji. who has already ritblished the text of Ibn 
Khaldfm‘s Auf^ungnipby Since at-Tanii has traveled widely in 
search of A/ifOaddimuA maiuist ripts. liis crlitioii will surely make Tt 
possible to elucidate their interrcUiionship and m clear up the many 

prohlfins roiinected with their hi^to^y. ^ 

ITie following remarks should be considered as entirely pro¬ 
visional. pending the ap|xrariincC of at-fanj s a ition. 
scholars who have dealt with the iniuwscnpis of lb» Khaldun 
liave often had to relv upon incomplete or secondhand iiifunnutioii, 
and therefore their statements are soinet.in^ more than a hi 
confused. In order to avoid this danger so fur us is within mv 
ahiUtk-S I restricted myself to manuscripts ilmi 'a*e seen 

tnvself, w ith the single exception of the Tez manuscript. Needle.w 
lo sav. mv remarks are subject ro such revision as a more (horough 


«t Pioneer work wai d.mv b>' N. Schmidt In .Wat n/ 
and CkudeCahen in irraVi^id 

1-‘‘ “‘‘In'iV T 

KhiiliiLiS*ivnrV 4ine njbv funlier eompnrc G. i 3«hritli/ ^ ^ ^ 
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^udy Ilf tlie maiiusiripts than I was able to lifidertEike imy one day 
tnu’ki" jxwiiilile. 

During my stay in Turkey In the suimnef of IMi* I confiulted 
the follow ijjg manu script a of ihc Muqaddiftuthi 


iJBHAHY vviirnY UJCATED 
(/» htanlml UAlit.T:s i5/4frTjrWf 

Suleyman iye 


Num OftTnan'iye 


Topkwpusffray 
Aiif EffendJ 
Ragib Pa^a 
Miin»d Molla. 

Millet Library 
University Lilai’an* 

Orban Caml, Ullrsu [Bniesa) 


MS D£S1CN4T70N 

Damad Ibrabim S65 

Reiii el-liuttSLp (= Afir I} CT9 

HaJct EfT 017 

3454 

sms 

30 i^ 

3 W 7 

3060 

3D70 

AbmeT III, 30K 

1934 S 

f> 7 S 

Kamidiye 

Flekimoglu Ati Pa^ 80 iS 
MS. aTp 

Hutteyiii CVIcbi IBS 


The brgc number of manuscripts of the MuiftiJ/Itmah in Turkey 
reftects the great interest of the Ottomuii Turks. ^ From this point 
of view^pTitcttrally all the mnnu^ripta ^ire of cnnsidcrable historical 
import. Here, ho we vert ority the oldest and best tiianuscripts will 
be brieHy described. Tlie letters in the margui are the sigla by 
wlikti tire manusrripw will lx* designated whenever tlicy are 
referred to. 


A ( E } MS. Damad ibraliim EGS. Tlse maiuiSLTJpt contains 435 
folios and ia not dated. It cjearly flcemft to have l«ien wTittcn by the 
same hand that wrote MS. Damad Ibrahim which contains the 

>" Anniber MS irf the Mmiiiddfrnmh iti Turkey (which ! umible lo 
eKaiiiitKi) ia a! Oblflehri, bi the llFjrary uf Kara Veiir Mehpiket Vtt^. Cf, 
Uflf iixtf tifi marjvffnts iMuit fiwmi ki ik Kayjrri, Ai^ekir, 

Gwfffkpt -VfTjp^Air, Jrygikf ^ttik i tmdxm dn KXIl, Congm /a- 

UnmtiiiMid iki {hlouiFhib p, fU 

See p. txvih ^ibcive. 





sixth pan of the ’/W. Tlie Iptter mann^rripi is dated SaCir j. 797 
[Novemher 39, Tlic .icribe (Jives Ids nonit a» Abtialiah > 

Uasan li, Shihal>, a nairir strangely similar ro K\m ot the scrilH- of 
our mamiscript B of the tJie hand^sTirinij is 

vfitirt'iy different, so liiat there is no v^ssihilitj that the scnLcs 
could lie idemiciil; this seems anyhow unlikely 

As m some other niamiscrilHs, the text of A is disinbmed over 
two parts wifi, separate tiik pafi< s mid tallies of contents. Part One 
contains rite heginnitfg, op to nnd mcluditig diaptiT three, white 

Part 't wo ronuins the rest of the work. 

The title page informs us that the manusenpt was wntteii for 
the librarv of Ibn ffJialdunV patron, the Mamduhe rulw d-MaliH 
a?-Zahir; with the given name of Harw ^ Jp 

manuscTipt Tft ff). the work itself is dedicated 

long niJ smeerdv affretiotiatr dedication. Ihn Khaldun even 
change., its title to include tIu* name of his benefiii tor >iz-Zak,ri p 
l.‘ihar bi^iilthbdr al-'Jrab wa-l-M‘Jn at the end 

of the first (MTl (foL and iil the end ol the second part, 

reference is again made to the new title ar-Zikirr. Tins is fi.rther 
evidence tlut liie moiiusa ipt was written thinrig Ifartiuti = hfetmic. 

It is less easy to understand why nianuscript B, whidi was aho 
wrtcien during Baniikfs life, makes no mention either o the « k 
az^ZdhiP or of liie dediciTion of ihe work to limi, On the other 
hand, it is not dilticL.lt to see why the manustTipt sent to Fez re¬ 
frained from advertising Ihu Kluddiins renaming td the work- 

Mamis ript A, the oldesi of the preserved manuscripts, is tint 
the best among them Both B and C are superior to it. A apiKiars to 
have been written by a protonal eopyki. nie te.Jt is nonethe¬ 
less reliable and comes as dose to being the ^uiva ent oi a pu^ 
Ushtxl edition of a modern author as any work oMhe manusmpi 
age A ixipv of A formed the basis of Quatremere s edition of the 
MuqadJmak, wind, thus has the most solid hai.s 
French H-holar, almost a liundred years ago, could \u\e Imped for. 

(31 Another mnnuscripi. written in 79« llSciO], k ih. famous 
copy of the at Fe*. For a long time tl.ere has been a 

sort of mysterv around it that is only now iK'p.inmii to be solved _ 
Mud, hps written about it m the scholarly literature. Brief 


™ See |>p. lit It'.^ iitwnc, 
XI i 






reference may be m;nlc (n it here, tlinujjh i have not seen it myseir. 

J^e tnunii::cripi forms pjirt of a complete capv of the ^Utar tliar 
Ilm Khaldun sem as a Tt/iiq/donatLon to the Qaraw'tyin Mosque in 
Fex. Al-Miiqquri, in icaavgo, in his vuluminoua hiojrrBphy of Ihn 
al-Kkitib, meiitioiiL-d that he had seen and used tlic cifilu-volume 
copy of the -/iwr in the Qarawiyirf Mosque in Fez and tJiat 4 nou^ 
tioii in tlm Khaldun's own handwriting was on iL.^“ 

In the second quarter nJ the nineteenth century, J, Graberp af 
Kctnsb heard about the existence of an "aixtograph copy " of the 

Muq^Mtm^A in the Qarawfyin Mosque However, he wLs unable 
to gnin to 

A copy of the manuscript wtu apparent!v us«| in Nasr d* 
Hur,ni;s Rulaq edition of lart U&r, 7 ]. but nothing dehnite can he 
added ut tins connection at the present time. 

In his Catahifruf tits /,r-m uruir, dr b * fe Ahsqutc 

d [Fez, J 91 S}, A Bel Ibred ns No. a manu^ 

^pt ot the ’/^wr with a tt-.ii/noticc in tbn Khaldun 5 Imndsvriting 
hut to say whether No. , . 70 . which He listed as containing 
the Mmiaddifiuik, belonged to tlie same set or not.’=" Follosving up 
Bel's lead, in 19^3 E. Levi-Provencal was able to publish tl.e 
photograpli o! 4 deed, dated l^afar ai, 73;) fNovemher 2 -h. 

which he found at the beginning of Vnlmue v of the 'fhar.^^ 
^e same page also contained a iintJtion in llin Khaldun's liand: 
Praised be God! I hat w]m]| is aiitibuted to me ( here) is coi rect. 
mien hv AlKl-iir-ttahm^n h. Nfuljamrrmd b. KluldiYn." E. Levi- 
Provenptl was also shown a copy of Volunw m of the '/^wr, How- 
ever, he vva.i unahk to obtain any Irtfortnmitm as to the Muquddi^ 
mi n>^|U.crip „f ,h« «t. Tlu. S.T 1 I,, „f .ho ,„.™„ori|.., sco., .vo. 
AWolkl. b, ol-HoMn w.bJ al-fakhm. «l,i, atm mpiod n„„iu. 
scrip! B. 

In imu, (L Bouthout stitetl that he had examined a two- 
volume copy ot tlut Muqu,id„^,A in Fez. It was. fie said, written in 
Maghnbi acript and coiitamed poems in rlic vulgar language at die 
ciul, of which had been composed by llin Kluildun in his 

youth llicse staienKmts liave no^ venlied. In his niprmt of 

Cf. al-Maqqari. A'jff aH/fr, fV, 14 ~ ” “ 

/JSl'^ 

™ In Jaiimal d ||] f lOirs), mi-flu, 

Cf. G. HiJutlHiul, {im-Kkilthun. M(>hitost)iifUf soi:iale{ I'arts, jfljo), p, Sfl. 
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Ac Sl^Tie^s translation of the Mnquddmafi^ JhiytliDtil puhlish^tl, as a 
frontispiL™ to Viilumf^ lit (Paris, lysS]^ a rcprotluction of the 
-wuiif notke w iiichi lie md/\ . . appe^irs ui tlie front Qi lh^ copy of 
the Howevetr, the pliatograph turns out to he merely 

another shot of the same that had been repnxlnced before by 
E. Levi-Proveiipl. 

There are, however* other Indiratioti* tliat the copy the 
Muqaddimdh frrfm Ihn Klialdtin's set of the 'Ih^r is, in feet* 
preserved in FeJ£. Kccenrly, A J. Arberry informed me that be 
vr-as .shown 3 two-volume copy in Eei; bit, because of tl le very poor 
istfltc of its preservation, be was not permitted to hamlle it. 

(?v) \fS_ Ycni Cami S88. The manuscript contains large B 
folios. One folio, comprising 3:4-fS, 1. 20, to 1. 17 of this 

tnuisliticiii^ is missing. 

"ITe manusmpt is dated Jumado I I Op 7fMJ [Februan' 9, l^i07]i 
llie scribe was 'Alidjliah b. h, abFakhkhar, who al$ti 

copied the Fez set and the Aya Sofya ;ind Tophaptisaray copies of 
I bn tOialdun s Autobrngntphy. tie copied TTianusiTipt B frflm u 
manuscript ^'crowned*" witli the hand writing of the aLiithor, who 
had also added some margitial notes imd additions to it» all of 
which he copied. We are further told that Ihn Khaldun himself read 
tno^t of this tnanijjfcript copy His "Te4iding" may liave ifceti no 
more than perfimctory. Tlu*rc can be no doubt, however, as to the 
excellence of Ibn .d-Fakbkhar"s work. 

lilt* manusiTjpt iff not divided into two parts. Tlte table of 
contents at the beginning covers the whole w'ork. Ibn Hlidldun'^ 
aciditions to the original manuscript from whitdi B was copied, 
OL\;iisionalIy have luit Imen Incorporated in the body of the text of 
H, but are w ritteti on separately Inserted slips of paper li may be 
noted that one cvcni mentioned on iin inserted slip cxTcurrcd k-ss 
than H year before B was copied. (Sec note itm to Ch. in, bclovv.) 

( 4 ) MS. Atif Effendl Tlie text of the Muqadflimah covers ^ 
3(^*1 folios. iTie mamj^ipt breaks olf witli fol. 302i, corre^pomling 
to 3:4! 3 (n. Ifiao}* below; it h contitiucd by atiotber hand for a 
few lines, and tiieti concludes with llin Khaldun's subscription from 
tlse end of tlie Muqu^idimtiA. Between fnh. 1296 and one quire 
of the: ttuLnu^eript has 1x:en copiciJ in a later hand on seven aJdJ- 
tioiiaJ leaves numbered I30,i-I3b'6, to replace a missing portion of 
tlie originul. Tliis situation y indicated, in Arabic, at the bottom 
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left f>f fuL "Front here oru one quire is missing. VVe tltat 

God ^vjU re.Htore it in the originiiL** I'htu is followt^d hy b notation 
In Turki$lii 'In the lund^Tlting of the Igite ^Veyii EH- 

fernli/* the fiamaiis UttL^teur who lived fmrn l-lffi to He 

purt-hased tlie manuscript in Cairo m April 7, l5SH,a note on the 
title page iiifonn'i us. 

1 he first Hyleafof the maituijcript contaltti the Ihllowing nota¬ 
tion: . I happened to reail tlii.'i iKmkp the first volume of the 

Kicab ij/-V/tur uiAWr ^va-i-Barbur. ] have 

foLtnd It full of many useful notes and numerous itigeiiious ukserva- 
ttom. No previous (work) eoi^tEtins as many in tern ling remarhs or 
h Mi rieh ii rreasure- trove of nuveh useful ntites^ "The excellence of 
its coin position as well as its order aiid arrangement show the 
author's perthet scliolarship ami his pre-eminence over his con- 
lennppr-aTie^i in Teaming and the trajuKiniAsUin of knowledge, t wrme 
tliese lines reBlirdriB the great inifuirtance tif thi.^ hook, as a testi¬ 
mony to its authoTi God give him tfse opportuniiy to enjoy it and 
similar (works), by I?] the Prophet and Ids EiinUyl These Idles were 
written liy the weak slave (nf CiotJ), Muhanunad b. Yusuf b. 
Muhammad al-Ufijabi; on Saiurday, Slia hin ^4, 8£>t [April tiy, 
I405fj " 

In ilie upper left-hand cornitir of tlie tide page appear‘d the 
following note in Maghrihl ivriling' 

Tills is the draft of the Minfuiidimah eif the Kifdh ff alhhilr al- 

'jirab Tlie rciEiteiits Aic aliogether ictcmifk 

ami forni a kind nf arristk prefiitTi.' Ii> tlie histurjeaj wyfk. ! ha%’e vuUaEed 
and corretTvtl it No maniisuTipi of ilit MHqitdfiimjih is nmre correct ihsin 
rhifr nne. Writit^j hy the autbnr of the work. 'Abd-ar-fiahman I tin 
Khaldun, Goil give him sutcess and in Ihs kindness forgive him. 

The note is framed !iv a gold border, the work of some later 
owner of the manuscript, has nUit ualJed atti-ntioit let die 
aiiiogruph of Ihit Hhalilun in a note nf hb own.*^'* 

^ Cf. Ft ftabiuger. Gfxhkhh^^:hf^t}wr dttr Oxmtjrrfnf jrp, 15^—;S*^, 
iSj in ctintnai eo iiiatnrLual informjtlnii bued UjXin rraditioir 

** wAAnai mmauil. Other bibllopbdcn |>mud of ihelr tfeasarcs luaiJe 
Kire dial the asindatuMi value af a MS woukl rm be overlooked. In iatanbnh 
ft?r instance, a MS copy of MajikiwuyhVJiit^tfiiru Khiradh ( Lilif^ry FeyroU 
l*h. roiEiaini the ngic nf ■ former owtier or stOElrnt to the cfTtct lhal 

It had been itudfcrd m the ye-AT -veuI \\\B7\ !>y MasTiJ b. Mawdud b. Zengi, 
atabek uf Mmtui b-ytli 1 l7w to | 
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]. Autugruph (.»r I bn Klialdiiri (upper left comer) 
f'roiD MS. C (Allf Ea^tuU lilMt) 


















Manasi^pis 

The Title pnfTC vontains Hfirt'jith-tcntury noten of sales. Seme 
concfni the TaiitaJa'i family. Jt seems that Uadr-ad-din yasaii 
at-1 □nlada't, o hVmd si holar who lived from about i HK* to 1483 "* 
bought the marniscnpt in i-W5- He must have given it away wUiIp 
he was Mill alive, for in 147P his son Bpha'-ad-<iin Mubammud 
purchased ii from his hmihers Ahmad and Vahva. Furiiicr infor¬ 
mation abfiiJt the manuHripr mav he glesiicd from the title page 
the ston.- of its purcha.se by Weysi (Wissi) EfTendi mentioned 
above, for instance One of the ou itcrs' notes b dated in the year 
l6G3/6(i. Another, dated in l7f>5/6, is thal of a Mecca judge, hut 
there is no ren.son to ls:lieve that the manustTipt was at that time 
in Mecca* Tlie judse mav have been a rt-sidenr of tsmnhul 

llic verso of the title page contains the table ofeoments for the 
entire work, amce (like miinuiicripi B) mnntiscript C U ml divided 
into two parts. -At (he top, we find the following notatinii: ” 00111 - 
pletiiKi of the writing nf the hoOk* fi04 It 'Kil /iil ■ 

Tlnirccan he no douln that C wa? written during Ihn Khaltiim s 
lifetime. However, imtil recently, the problem of w hether the note 
in his IwindwTiting Is genuine may well have arisen, for until then 
the only authentic si^cimen of Ibii Kluddunb hniidwriting avatlahle 
for comparison was die two lines In Maghrib! handwriting in the 
Fez manuscript. Similarity lictween them and the wntiTig in C is not 
striking, aliltougii there are a mnnher of points uf svimkrlty. flthir 
probable autograplm of Ihn Kliatdun t recently rcpr.vluced by J 
Kischel in his Ibn hhiUiUn and Tamfrkfir. pp. s f,. 11. and by at- 
Tctnii in his edition of the JtUi^n^graphy) are all written in a go^ 
EHSlern hand and are therefore of m help for cMabllshiog the 
authenticit V of the note in Maghrib! w rit.ng in C. Ilie pro hem has 
now been decided hv H Ritter's •« publkat ion ot eleven lines m 
11.11 KhaldQn's Western hamlwriling frt'm the Tadhktmk akjadjJafi 
ofhisimpil Ibnllajar, These hues indu bit ably are hi the .^oe hand 

ai thni of C Oiilv fl i^cribc %v'cll acquiimretJ mth Ihfi hJi.iliJuii fl 
handwriting, using it as a model, could have forged the spmmci. 
in t:. Tlus. however, is most unlikely and nml r|Ot h<;/onstderc^ 
wriouslv. Tlie autograpli manuscript oi Ibti Khitldkin s 
.i/-.VftiAe«u/ (cf, p. xlv. above) is of comparatively little lidp iJt this 
cQiinec tiun. ll.e script it appears 00 the sp’^tmen^ from llu- 

w Cf. BS-SikhaWi. aJ-Va-t' al-fW, "h ^ , ,g,„. 

^ Cl H. HiUer, "AuuigTwr^^s iti lurltish Librisrs^s. ^ I 

ft!! ami jil. tviis 
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Trainlaiur's SatrodiiCtiQii 


middle jnii the end of the mjitiu.'ieript reprofJnced in the edition, is 
not strikingly sJtniljr to the one uied in t' or in the note published 
by Ritter, nor i$ it tnarkcdly ditferenr Hut it should lie noted that 
the Litb^ sit-^fvflassai was written from forty-four to fifty years 
earlier tlmn the other two dotumejiis, and iLn Khald^V signa¬ 
tures definitely look alike in all cases* 

The fact that I bn Khaldun continued using (ns Western hand¬ 
writing in Egypt does not neccsaarJly dispose of the genuineness of 
tlic apccimcnsi in Eastern script, do not know whether [bn 
Khalduti'a early edueaiitin included a course in Eastern hand¬ 
writing, but he prolmbly used the Eastern script rnrclv, if ever, 
before he went to Egypt. However, it may have been niuth easier 
to wear dress in the Ea.si (as Ihn Khaldun did) than to 

attempt to use the Western script there. Jbn Khaldun himself tells 
us '** rhflt the Western script was difficult for Egyptians to read; on 
one occasioti, as a fiivor to a Weatem poet, lie had one of the latter's 
poems transcribed in the Eastern script for prescniaiipn to BarqSq. 
Although in this case, Ihn Khaldun prcsumablv did not do the 
actual copying hitiiself, yet it seems almosl certairi tljat, on mnnv 
oficasions, he considered it advlpahle Ip use the Eastern hand¬ 
writing in Egypt. In particular, when mnhiiig note-s on a copy of 
one of hi.<< works written in tlie Enstern script, he may have pre¬ 
ferred to use it. Tliere arc obvious trace.s of Western calligraphic 
style in the presumed specimetis pf Jhn Khaltiuo's Eastern hand¬ 
writing. especially in the forms of j and However, jf Hm 
Khiildun did not have considerable previous experience iti writing 
an Eastern hand lieforc coming w Egypt-and this seem* douhifid 
—it is remarkable tliat a man past fifty liiKcceded so well in chang¬ 
ing (iis accustomed style.**® It may thus be that the presumod speci¬ 
mens of his F-Mtem hand wen; not w ritten by him after all. 

The text of C contains many of liie addkiun.'> and corrections 


™ l-'f Auiobingnphy^ p. 271, 

»"Cf, WlUimn Wnght (ed.), Tkt Pit<Kfigriphkd FaedfKik, <4 

,M,nitiscupU isnJ hKrifUnm [Orttutai .V^m) fLootJiup, pi is;<iiv‘ 

■llir KHfllduirs OW7, lm«i a that of * M^gltiihl has tniinol himself to 
write m the LgypTiHH Tits h) on. 

Jtditilar from tlw Mu^tim West, ffjti Sayylii-nn-nis 
let. tr.lU li, 7 1 f ; IJ, 77 j^ i„|,^ever, was lioni in Cairo, js sajj 

<i> huvch^id a Imouiedge of huih the Fg.vptkh stul the Maghrihi script 1 ,. 
t f ritti yajar, dk^Durar ul-iJmtndi, IV, 30£). Cf, also lUc hiUkiJurriticu! in ilic 
aiJiuKrt[^i ^ ftw! Sa'Sd (sw Mim. defcrited by V. Tnimtneter, 

Aa til i Gcjthtchir 4fr Amliff (SriJitgsii, p. 
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MuTlliSiTiftS 

that c*insfitutc tW later aiagtJ nf the text of llle \fuqiidtiima&. 
Most of them were written hy the writer of (he entire manuscript. 
L’tifoftuiiaiclv, tliL- name of tlie ^ribc is not piven; hut, of course, 
he waSi a person otisi^r than Jbn Khalduti. 

How are wp to interpret the bisterical liata just reviewed? Tlie 
most liWlv explajiaiioTi^ ^hich, ho ft ever, still involves giie^jiv^ork, 
seems to k* as follows. Manuscripi C was copied in St>i 11+ 01 / 2 ! 
from an early text of the presumnbiy Ibti Khaldun’s 

own copy. The additions and corrections found in It were truits- 
ferred verhatim to C by the same scrilie.*” I bn Khaldun had imli- 
c»ted on itis copy llte year fl04 as the date when be liad stopped 
working on the '.XhqaMnah { for the rime being, at least). Later 
in tlic same year, aUsfijibi, prohahly the first rtwiier ofC, affixed 
Ilia admiring note at the beginning of the work, after reading it. 

Mantiscripr C was used in later centuries as model for other 
copie^^- For example, Nuru ffematiiye S hiK which was copied by a 
certain Mchmet Muc/iinrade for 'All Fashd (d. I7lfi) and 
wliicll is cUied Raid' I 1iMarrh to, t7l5j, has the same 
lacuna at the end aa C. The aame is true of tiic manusenpr which m 
Quatremcre’s editi-m wus reforred ti> is though it remanis to 
he seen wJiqtUer that manuscript was copied from nur manuscript C 
dircctlv or indirectly. Hie matuisenpt Kamidiye 98i! ionmins a 
note to the effect that it w a-' coilated with the Atif Kffendi manu¬ 
script. that is. with C. k a rtrtaiii tiajj 'Aki-ar-Riiir-axi m 1177 
[iTCa/dl], (Cf. below, p. xdx.) 


MS HLiseviti Celehi 7fl3 iit Bursa (Brussa). Tins manu¬ 
script was noted in Vnt l.ut*' mtiunTitt eh»iit p^rm, Its 
ihitiuti (if liitrsa^ pahtik a. t'accdsioTt dit SXtI. C’nMgriff ialtrnationtil^ 
(its Ontniitlisits {imnhal p: 49. -nic cataloguemunber and 

the date of the tn»miscript are not, however, coriwtly designated 
on tliis list. Dr. Ahmed Ates first oiled my attention to rius manu- 

manuscript contains 239 folios It is dmed VV«lnc«lay, 
sha'han », |Fel.>niEiTy 20, 1404]. Tlie name of the scribe is 


'** Passages iliai ippear os iiiarBinil ailditimia in t im pccisltMidli' fininj 
iiKDriwnttcif in ibe ics ts af A and fl. 

“ Cr. t:i, t.v, "‘.MI Pjslm DtlinaiL" 

“Sec 111 ), c f . below- Tbiit baf itie nddinoru ihal appear m tk MS. 

ttagltit’i^a Uuiiwt in Cor any Ollier of the available MSS. Seep- sfix. below. 
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(rivtm M IhrahSm li, Khalil ai.-S,i'd! ash-Shih'I al-Mijri, On its 
tiile 't hus an owntr's note daiixl in flit yvar SjHj |i+W5 ■'^471, 
urittt'ti by Yahyii h. Hlljl ash-Shafi'1, nf the famouji family of 
sthnUfs Starting early a !?tudc'i'it and bibliopliile* lie was only 
twelve or tlsirteen years old wIh-h he wrcHc tlic nnie in raanuscripE 
D. I le died in Sse [l ♦&(»1 *** Ibn Hijjl’s note would seem to maht- it 
practically eertaiu that H was, indeod, written in and is not a 
biter copy of site itiamistript w riticn in that year, as niijttht wdl lie 
possible otherwise. For it mujit Ite pointed out that D, despite its 
date, IS not an excepiionallv jjoixl nianuscript but rntitams a number 
of orriissittns utid a great many other nicdianical mi.sT:akes. 

Miuiuw.npt [>t'learlv was bisiid on C, or was derived from the 
archetype froin which C itjielf was eufiicd. This origin is mdicated, 
for instance, where D insem a meiinljigless man yaifsiiia after 
jf/rj/vriTuAat VoT, m, p. ti8. line fl. of the I'aris edition (in this 
translittion, a:8«, 1, lU. lnJow). In C a mark after ^rA^ymaA in¬ 
dicates that a Tnni^uial note is to Iw added Kt this place. However, 
man yinfiniti diies not Itclong there. It is to tie inserted after irit- 
q,tf^ In line In (3:97, 1. 5. below), where the fact that it was 
oinilted ts intlkated b) another Hinis#:int1 mark after u.'ii-<fasJ. llic 
intended niargiml note to j^A^yrfvr^A jtpparcnily was never written. 

Manuscript D had subsequently a rather curious history The 
origirifll tidoplioti of the year sott was frequently included in later 
copies, and those copies were niistahcii for the origitwl.'"' Tluis, 
Xuru Ostnaniye 3+i,*3 ha-v lieeii mistaken for the maTilisrript of Hi Ifi, 
but script and paper exclude the possibility that it was writTen in 
die liftL’enlii centurv- In fact, its siiiiilarity to Kuni Ostnaniyc 
34il4, miitiiioned almve, p, scvil, <laten it In die early dghtemlli 
century. 

Aiiolhcr copy of 1) is the Tnaiiustript Hokinui^lu All Pa^u SOft, 
w'hkh Itns Ji tlvlcaf notation 10 the ctfccl that it was written iti 
U I ^ ln(HJ/7] fur line Uiu l-Kltayr Ahmad. The st^cond part of the 
majiuscripr Halet Kftendi *>17 i.s likewise a copy of 1). 

E (<)J MS. Ahmet Ht, 30'tS, Vot, l. Tiie manuscript contains 2,97 
folios. It is not ikied but lias an owTit:r'‘N nfpte of Ihe year HlW 

*" t'f X, it5e-54, 

'• 'llic JL'pHjdeiicc of otlier MSS on fJ ean ejsilv be cticcked with the lielp 
of ilie niDis^ions in O, im, fur iiisiuiice, Mie from a:4SD (n 1049) to 

h;.iet) (ii. Itimt), Mow. 
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MmnscnpU 

[l4li/l<Jl in the Tiunit: nl nttc Mul^aiiimad II Abd-ar-Habman ad- 
IJtai'ib, Ctmswiucnily, it musiT h.ive iHitii wrUtty,! in nr twlore that 
year, The nianustript is impurtaiii Ixtause (apart from ihe Isisit; 
text of C) it is the only old manuscript available that contains an 
early forai of the text of the Sfuq^dtiimitk^ 

Another volume found urnleT the same caialo^e nninl»er con¬ 
tains Ibi Klialdiin's personal copy of the It wa-s 

written out by Urn jiUFukhkliAr (tf. al»ove, p. xciii). However, if 
mv mCniorV does not deceive me, nialtiiiicnpt LI is in a diHt,rt,nt 
hand. 

( 7 ) MS, Halet Effendi fit 7 consists of two parts, in 235 and 161 
folios, respectively. 'I'lie sccfrod part Iwi already been motioned as 
a copy of D. Tlie first part. Iiowevcr. dates hack to the 
century. El has an owner's nuie in the natne of a Mohammad b, 
Muhammad b. al-^^usawi (?), datcxl 853 [l449l. 


(ft) MS. Ragili Paja £>7B comsihs foliOi- It «f recent 
date, no earlier diim the early eighteenth centurr. The note of a 
reader who tried to collate .'iiid correct tiie manuscript is daied in 
T 1 I 153 Ijt*o/ 41J. One of the margiual notes in the riianiucnpt 
refcra to aK-7.u«iini, the cotnmenriitor of Malik's A/nw-J/fJ . 'vho 

died in I 122 llTIO). , . , 

Tills mariLsrript. the text of whicli vet to be studied. <s 
iinereatinir L^ioitse it comaim occasi.md tnarginal notes origmat- 
ing frotti n manuscript written by a cmain aU^atarJ. ^™fd by 
lum to have been copic.1 from "the original inannscnpt. Hiis 
Qatari evidently was the .4bil .^Sjalnl, Muhammad f' 

QatJi‘! who wrote the manuscript Nuni ll^mamye dated 

Monday. Dhu l-Qa'diih 1-W lO&a IMarch la/u. lf? 72 l. In another 
Nuni dsmaniye manuscript, StxJ5, which the same sen nmsliv'il 
on Sunday. Dhft UQa-dah 30.1101 [S<>pteml«!r 4( ?}. he was 

ae.vcribed im imam and preacher of the Jami al-'W,aiir {Mosque 
of ihe Waair) m the Border City (M«gAr) of Jidda. However, tlicro 
is no fiirther information afrjut "the original manufttripi that 
al-Qatart claimed to iiave used. Judging from such passages as 
rhose below, p. 122 (n. and p. 230 (n. U cannot have 

been C. unless in its present state C has not p.;e*erv^cd ul tlie 
inserted slips it onc-e n.ntLi^_(C^hoj^r^'I^^^ 

-^rTt-X^irs'l^iidactieti to Iti* edition of th^' pp. (0 f 
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EDITtOHS 

Editions of the Muifaddhriih ji* fiinneraus as mnniiiicripta. T\\e 
^\'r^rk b studied in the schools and colleges of the A rub cotintries. 
At least in recent year-j. it seems that each year produces □ new 
reprint of die tcxt» but of these editions are worthless. A 
consuntly iivnreasin]^ numlier of tnisprints disfigures them. It 
would he reassuring, though not purtkuUrly instructive, to review 
uU these editions and investigate their interdependeiijce. Since 1 
have been unable to do this* my remarks are restricted to such 
observiitions as 1 can make about editions in my private possessyion. 
llie rare Paris edition is not simong these but isp of course, well 
represented in the great libraries^ 

Publication and trartplatiGn ofsmali portions of the MnqaJdiTmh 
before are associated with such names us Hammer- 

T'ljrgstall and Silvesrre de Sacy. Today* their works have little 
more than bibliographical interest, and full listing may, therefore, 
he reserved as a task for the compiler of ihe complete blldingraphy 
of Ibn KhaldiuT, wdiidi has been needed for so Unig^ In the me 4 tv 
time, dc Slane“5 observations, in the inTroductioii to his trarisktinr] 
of the Muqdddemiih (Vol. i, pp. cxv-cstvi —seep, cviii, below), and 
tlioye by Gh Gabrieli (sec note 1 tU. above) sulhee, Cf. now W. J. 
PischePs bibUngTAphy. pp. 483 tE of VoL 5, below, as wcU as 
the one by H, PtVfes in Studi oricrfialhiici in aitori? di CihrgiQ Leid 
D^llit (lionie, 1956), 11, 30^9. 

(1) Tiic first complete sdiokrly European edition nf the 
Atnijaddirmik was brought out by Etienne Marc Quatrenicre in 
Paris in 1^58, under the tide of Pml^gomhi^x d^Ehn-KhaLkfUA. It 
wa-s printed by Finnin Didoi Frires in three volumes, figuring as 
Volumes xvt, xvii^ and xvn* of the ti Exiriiih tks 

scfiis //e Bibtiofhhiine published by the Academie 

des Inscriptions et Belles-Ljitrcs. QuMtnemfcre had died only thv 
year before at the age of scveniy-five, regretted as a scholar of 
great merits but also, it seems, one wlio w-as at oiids wUh hiJi 
collengues ami with die xvorld in geiierah 

tJuatremFre did not live to publish 40 introdiurion to his edi¬ 
tion, According to W. M. de Slane, the French triinslator of iVic 
MuijuJdimiih, tJuatTB^mere bas<^ ]m text on tbur manustTipls* pres- 
tTitly located as follows. Qua tre nit re's manuncript A, dated il-H3 


EJithns 


tl733]. is in the BibliothtqBe Nationdt, catali>gui^d Jis Ko l.'5a+ 
t'f ihc Arabic inimuscTi|its. MS, B. daiftl 1131 i^liinich 

as N'd. S73 in Aumur'scatalogue MS. C, a cojiy rnJtic in I ^35./Se 
of the Daiiiatl Ibrahim mamiscTipl rcfcrretl to above (pp. xcii.) 
by tlie letter A, b now in the Bibliotheque Saiionale, catalogued 
jLs No. 131' MS. D, the oldest iiiaiiuscn|n among: the four usctl 
hv Quatremcre and dated l(W7 [J(J3t?/57l, b No. 313fi among tlic 
Arabic maim sen pts of the Bibliotht*|iH'5 Natiotiale.^^ 

On the surface, the manuscript basis of Quaircmcre’s edition 
seeim rather shaky. However. Quatromcre was fonunate in being 
able to use a copy of the oldesi extant manu-scrlpt (our A), which, 
appareiitlv, waa vei^ reliable. Hi.* good fortune extended lurtbcr, 
in titat among hts trtanuscdpis he discovered the last and most 
complete text of the AfutjitJdim.ik as it came from Ibn Khaldun's 
pen. Thus, he was able to offer tti hi.s edition a good complete 
text. The only exreption to this stutemfiit concerns some partieii- 
larlT difficult passages such as tlie poems at the end of the MuqjJ- 
tlirmih, where Quatremire's ediLion fails us completely. Tliat hia 
edition includes a gnod number of minor misprinis may Ite iitamcd, 
in part, on the fact that the printing firm chostui by Quatrcniere 
did not spcHjializc in printing tong Arabic texts. However, few 
printed editioiti of .Arabic texts are free from misprints, lire mis¬ 
prints in QuatretnSrre’s edition, though numerous, do not amount to 
iiiudi as a major shortcoming of his edition. The prinripal reproach 
to I.G Inhl ugamst him is That he neglected to indicaie textiinl dif- 
Ici'eiitNrs and variant readings among his manusci'ipts, as accurately 
and careaiUy as we could wish. 'Hiesc may liave seeiticd of small 
importance to him, aud they often arc; however, [ic made it dif¬ 
ficult for later scholars to judge the quality of his work coTTet tly. 

As a matter nf fiirt, Qu.tiTenierc's edition Ims often been m»- 
Ugned imfiiirly, mid still U umlervalued at the present time. The 

•“Hie MS lietcingcd to tltiatmn^Tv persuniUs; Jiis large libran- wi* 
ittjuiml liy the iliKii King of Havjuia for his library in Munich. 

Nu es+ of \Tiitii:r'3 cmatojiue cemtains ;i very K’W ejH.vr(it* fnim Pif 
Stnifieelv ™«ugh. Aumer miiarks llui ihh Mb agrees with 
Vuatreniere's MS, A. Fer iht jieSAiiiility tJiai qunireinerv 3 A is a copy .if 

ilir .Atif Flfcmli MS. C, see p. x«ii, atxwe. 

>“ cr. I’ Hlodii't anihtt Jri notp^lta acqttiitiinm 

I Pans, I&S3), or course, thb MS was no jcquifiltioo, bui in tie Stune s 
cjiiitoEue of tilt Arabic MSS in Paris It was mehliouej aniv m the Table ric 
Oracordaucui as No. 7+2 i-corTtsponding to No. MtiJ vf ihe liindwriiien 
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editor's fieirli[Oi:m:e in Indicuting nijjiu<t(.TipL ^‘arbnU is pun of the 
reaiuji Tlie obvious fact tha! the rnstiuscripti ustiJ wiTt nf rtxenl 
date liat ahn a runted mbltUift. Hcswrt'er, it tihould Ije stated 
liluntly that mudt oF the unfair ireatmcnt meted out to Quatre- 
marc's work must f>e hjd at tiw; dtwr oi M'iUiatn MaeGuckiii de 
Slunc, tiic KrefU it tram'dator of tli* Muqaddimdk. With an luiusunl 
[H'ttineas, Mtt’h a it itetrays sinnc persona! irrudjre, de Slane went so 
tar as to note even the most mtiior and obvious mtsprints in 
CJiiatrtrmere's edition, and treated them as tniijor, damning blun¬ 
ders in the fcminoies To his rrunslation. He left no doubt as to how 
pfjorly he regarded (^uatreinere s ^vork. arid de Siane tvas sup¬ 
ported in tins view by Dozy, who wrote on mtluential review of 
dw trcmiljtion. in his review, R. Dozy brushed Quatremire's 
edition aside as a prndurt oftlie srhoiar's senility. Between them, 
de Siane jnd Dozy set the stage for an uniriciidly retLeptinii of 
ejuatremfere's work, it has been more for tins Tca.soii, than for tinv 
more solidly based one, tliat iloulits eonrvming the quality of 
qualretntrr't text have twen voiced and demands for a new ediiinu 
raised. White .1 new edition will mean q great step forward, it 
will not expose niaior factual defeas hi Quatremere’s test. 

(‘21 \\1iile (Juatremere's edition was still in press, an Kgj'jitian 
ediiion of the Mu<fdtidtmith appeared, "which had been printed at 
Rulaq near tTairo. Finished in ^alar. !37+ iSeptcmbcr/Octobcr. 
iBSTl, it WPS pruned in a very large format and suureedt'd in 
compressing the tmtire text t» Sifi pagei. The editor was Nasr 
al-Hdriiii (d. iS7+),’"“ an Egyptian scholar of ronsidcrable mcrit- 
Ahhnugh it was iritendcti to funti the firsi volume of a Lumplete 
edition of die Vftar, only die Muciaddittisih was published at this 
time. 

To judge by oocasioiia] marginal notes, al-Hurinl apparently 
usu2d TWO rntmiiscripls. which he ciilleil the Fez and the Tunis 
manustTipts. Of course, there is no consistent indication of variant 
rejidhigs, Al-Hunnl often correcteti die text pccoitling to hh own 
judgment, a fact dc Slime notet! in the intrnductitm to his transb- 
lion (pp, cix f,}, Indeed, it seems diat m practicaUv all iiwtancc.s 
where the IJiilaq edition diverges from the tiiat(ustTipt.i that have 
come to niy attention, we have to reckon widi free conTctions by 
the editur. Sonivtuiies his text gives the impression of being sy.- 
perior, but this superiority lacks documentary confirmatitMi. Only 


Cf, CtJL, II, KH T.i SHppt., It. 7m 






in a fi’W a*, for instance, li:£35 and S:+-Wf (n. iSiajj 

Iicinw, do we BthI indisputahle instiitKcs i>f a suiierior text in the 
edition. 'ITiiiSj the text of the Bula<[ edittoji rruv usuallv In? 
disregarded even where it is tempting to rely on its Inih facilmr. 
Final Juilgmetii on it, however, should be posrptnierl until die en¬ 
tire maiiuscripT ethdence has beta thomuglily investigated. 

However. Bubq has some importance of its own by vime of 
the faiTi that it provides tlie earliest text of the Mftqaddimah pres¬ 
ently availuhk in primed form, with the fewest number ijf the 
author's later corrections and additions. The Tunis m:ino«rript 
preserves Ibii Khaldun's origtnal dedication to the Haf^iJ ruler. 
iTe Fez fiiunuscript appears to go back to Ibn Khiidiin s donation 
copy (see pp. xei ffi alwive). In these respects the Buitu] edition 
supplements tlic Paris t’dition w'hich I’eprescnis a much, later stagf 
of the text of Uie ^tmiiiddimsh, 

(s) Ten years later, in ISS4 [iSfiT tis), the complete resr of 
the ' thiir wjjs pLthlsshi?d in Ihjlati in seven volumes. Tlie Ki st 
volume contains the MinfudtlftTfiik in 3S4 pages, ITie text is ideiiri- 
cal with that published previously and evtai retains al-Hurmi's 
notes. However, it trtay lie noted that in tlic chapter on letter 
magic, the new edition contains the magiciil table between pp. 43S 
and 437, atwl some of the material im ttiagic that had liecn omitted 
from the first Bulaq text (pp. 235-575- So fir as the (luaUty of the 
text of the rein of tJie 'Ibar h concemed, it clearly leaves tiiuch to 
ho dc3trod .*“ 

(4) All later Oriental reprmls, so far as I know, are lia^ upon 
the Buliiq t<L\t a)ui lake Jio cognizance of the Paris edition. One 
Very successllit reprint of this scjrt was undertaken in Beirut tn 
1873 (and pultUshed early in i88o). I have before me a socoml, 

identietd fditSoii of the year 1HH6. 

Tlte teidmicully yvry □mbitLous project of publishing a fully 


■“ Kor partial cftitions iM tTHfislatimis of stctlous cf tlie Vfcur other tluin 
the cf, U* SajifiL, 11. 34® t- ■ j , j., 

A Hiricurtintice of ragea of dv Slone * edluun of tlie Ilislcart dfj fcrWrrj, 
hb tnuialuriw. of it, ami Vuls, VI ami VU of (he BiiUq oUtuwi. Ims been 
videtl liv G, Go-tirieli in ffniitu dudJ mmiaU, X (liHii), A 

reprint of Ue Klune’s tnuukirion of die HiHidrt da ftfWrfn?/ WftS muiertaken 
itmler the <«Jitt!n'mon ofl’. Casaiuwii (Paris, ipafl, and I934j, but ilid 
HOE *ru bevond Vol. 111. Tlie pajdiipiion of (he ntprini U rln aifw as that of 
itw first cdiimit. (Vol TV was pubjistiid In P*ris in lOW, wlth«ot (J.c 

hlhlincrninhY nriRiniill.y iinunisifd-) . . i- i. 

Vf, ftirtlter, O. A. MaduiiJo, "Li hisrurio df los segfln Inn JoJiliiri, 

in CW/fmoi dtiliaima dt Kj/Jaffa (Hot tios Air*:i). I K {ly-H}, 13»--S3. 
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localized edition of tlie Afutiitfhhjn^h, m jtsum sph^ildrutn^ was ako 
urnimaht-nin Heirui,”* t have bt f»rc me a piMJionuN.'hanical n-pro- 
dncuon of the vocalized Beirut edition. Tlik rt-podurtLon wa^ put 
together in the iVinting Ikmae orMuj^am Muhammad in Cairo 
and dihough it ia not dated, it must be almut twenty to tiveutv-five 
years uid The "publisher" does not indicate the origin of hk 
text hut states on the title page that ho it reserving n|] rights 
for lumsetf and that his edition lias httn chocked by a committee 
of schokrs agaimt a .number of rnamiscriptsj 

m long chapter on letter tiiagie k omitted in mv copv. a. 
are aU the long dialect poems and some of die muuiMaiail mid 
SiTjtf/s at the close of the Muifat^Jimuh. In addition, the vocaJked 
text IS slightly censored, omitting commems that appear to rctlect 
adverwly upon Christianity (p. ^eo and 3;b2, below), as well as 
remarhfi dealing with sexual matters below), The dilhcult 

exhausting task of vocalizing the entire text of the 
i/ifnaA lias been fairly succi-Hifully executed. However, the test ax 
such IS unusually poor, shot through with mistakes and marred hv 
omia^sionSp 

There are many other Egyptian reprints of the MuqaddimdA. 
Some of these do not follow the Beirut edition, but the Buko text, 
In this way each lias perpetunted itself in succeasivn reprint edi- 
tiori^ niarlu?d by imTcasing numbers of mistakes. ] have before mo 
editions olTsai Iif>09] and I 34 ft [sMii], as well as one very rax-nt 
reprint of the Beirut text, undated but printed In Cairo, that i» an 
especially outtugeouii insult to the noble art of printing. 

(S) Some editions of brief excerpts of the Afwjaddmuft are men¬ 
tioned below, p. CIS. See iiLso footnote s\ to thn Khaldun's 
mtmdiittioji. 

fe) llie plana of at-fanjl for a critical edition of the Muipiiidi- 
inah were mentioned alHivc, p. Ixxxix. ^ 
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^fore passing on to the translations, a word mav be said ohout 
the gradual growth of the text of the MuqaddLah, From the 


«i«x. ^ test apji^dreu simLiltnnefluslv isith die unvocaliied 

Tleinii edin.,n tipweer, Oal.ridi, ,i(„ aians ttiat l “^T vS 

ciiiiiuo uppf^jrcd in 1900 . 
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available evidence, as presented in the preradingf pa^cs, ii is pns* 
sible (0 dniw tlic IflUuvviiig picture nf the histon' of ibe text in 
Itm Klialiiiin’s itaiids. 

Ibn Khaldun himself inffirtns ii& thiii lie wrote the Mvtftidtiimiih 
durtJig a period of live months ending in the middle of the year 
773 iNovejtiijer, 1377]; »c« .3: tS0, below. Tie was fat from any 
large library, and hud to rely largely on his memory and notes. 
He then w eiii to Tunis, w tiere he had access to the lajolis he Tieeded 
to consult, and there Tie tinislicd the entire Histifry. He presented a 
copy to the yafsid l-'Abhis of Tunis (1370—34).^*^ It is 
possible that one of die msifiustript.s on which the Bulat^ editiott 
was baaed contains this oldest text, iittt none of die available 
itianuscripls or editions lias it. The earliest texts at present avail¬ 
able are those of the Bulat| edition and manuseript E, but smee 
thev already contain itidicationH ot Ibti Khalduns stay in Egypt, 
they can be nfi earlier thfln 

Ibn Khaldun's habit of correcting and expanding the Hhtfity 
continued while he was in Egypt In one particular case it is 
expresslv stated that Ibn Khaldun lectured on tlie ^Iitt^nJihinnh in 
Egypt.'** He probably devoted more time to his worls when he 
was out of 01111:0 (lian when he was judge, but he never censed 
Trying to improve tire A/Mt/fn/t/fttutA or eollectiiig additional ma- 
lerifll for it, even when in office.**” He was constantly reading 
pertitient material and even had Egyp'I^T Bedouins recite |>ociry 
to him (S:4SS f.. below). But it seems that, primarily, the material 
for his additions ajid eorrectionfi derived Irom his lectmes on the 
Mnqaddmah and other subjects, 1'liii would explain why the 
sections dealing with traditions and jtunsprudenra—subjects on 
whlirh he lectured i;x officio and m which Ids students were pro¬ 
fessionally iiiierested—show the most rujiDefoua traces of larger 
and stnalt^r revi^ioiis. 

It would wronp to considt^r the successive of ihc 

text of the Mwiiiddimitk as ''recensions*’ in the proper setsse of the 
term. For instance, Ibn Khaldun never changed the passages wltere 
he speaks ofllirnselfas still Iw-lng in the Maghrib- His additions 
and corrections were iottL'd down unsystemaiically In a long* 


See p, Ivii, above, 

Cf. A HNitry i>J Wstf^yj^rnfhy, fi cjiaottlkg 

iiWJnr/', VIII, 53a. 

See p, evij below. 
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drawii-Dut process, much 33 a modem author mi^ht add tiotcs itt 
the margins of his puhl’tshctl vvorlts, 

[hii Khaldiin's correctiims rectify obvloiLs mistakes committed 
earlier, as, for instance, m his treatment of the division t>f t!ie earth 
into zcites (pp. til ff,, below). Or, in the case oft|mjtations, thiiy 
supply a better icxt obtained with the lidp of some new source; 
an example is TdhLr's lo his sctnJ« Um Kluldilii hod alread v 

corrected hi.s ori^nal quotatiati from Ibn al-Atlitr with the help lif 
at-Tahjrl by the time A was written, and C still preserve.^ the 
tiiarginnl corrections which later copyists entered in the body of 
the text- 


The table of contents at the begiiming of the work, which 
treats the Miiqaddima/i as an independent work,“’ must nortethelcsfl 
have been added by tlie author at an early stage, for it appears 
already in A. Ibn [ilialdim also adds rjuotations from works he has 
come across in fiirthcr reading, as a sort of aftenliought. Or, he 
expands and changes the text, because it no longer scCTns to ex¬ 
press adequately or fully the ideas he has in mind. A minor 
instance of this kind of correction (or revision) can be found in a 
passage where Ibn Khaldun thought it advisable to tone down a 
strong expression of monistic mysticism Cfl;S98, below), Tlie 
most proiiiitient emendations in the text of the w'orh are of tliis 
kind, although there are (mt a great many of them. An outstanding 
example of [hn Khaldun's concern fur clear expression is the very 
considerable enlargement of his imroductory remarks to the sixtli 
chapter, dealing with the sciences | (f, ticlow), llic ear¬ 
liest text in which tlie expanded version occurs is manu-icripi C, 
80 it must luive entered the text of the Iwiwecn is .97 

anxl l+tta, This intcrvid niay perhaps be further restricted to tlie 
period between 1397 and 1390, Sxvaimv Ibn HHaldutt was there¬ 
after extremely busy with ofikial duties, However, it should not 
Ih: forgotten lliat, even while on official business, Ibn Khaldufj 
found time to study, hi fact, the last-dated entry In the 
dimah refers to rending accompli sited during his stay in Damascus 
in the spring of fiOS [i4wl foood time to 

imert the note Ijc.snng npoti it in inanuscripr C, 

A later atuge, the latest we know of, in'f;u-t, Is iTprcsciiti.d by 
the Biirsa manuscript D of 809 |m^^] |t shows that !hii Khaldun 


’ Sue pp. Ixx IT. above, and 


S-'i (T,, liclins. 
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W.15 Still workiilg on hb Jioak two ycafu llefo^E^ hb death, Cjiar- 
actcriAtic of tills stapc in the development of the text of the 
Muqaddimah v-as his repljeeinent of a distich near the end with 
another very beautiful one (3:478, beltnv). Jt slmws that I bn 
Khaldun retained his fine appreciation of poinry up m a time ot life 
when many men. and especially men of afftiirs, nr» longer give much 
tlioijghi to 

'iliat most of Ibn Khaldiln's additiww and corrections were in¬ 
corporated into tile iKtdy of the text in the manusaipts written 
during Uis lifcthne is ihowm by tnanuscripi D- 'Hiis process did 
not always come oif without mishaps, as a striking example below 
(pp. Sfftl f*) indicates. 

In general, h is possible to show at what stage m the textual 
history of the Muijitildimib almost any addition or correction was 
made V Ibn Kiialdiln. L'ndoubtcdly, if a manuscript of the pre- 
ligrptian ‘ recension" of the work were to become available, siill 
gvQ2icT precision would be atiained. The hiiitory of the text of die 
MutfiiiitHnuih offers a dassioal example of how an author's variant 
readings ortgmntc and how they Influence tlic traditional appear- 
aiH-e of ids work. 


^ . F U E Y I o U T H A N S L A T10 N's 

(I) Hie first complete tmnslaiion of the MutiuMmidt ever pul> 
Ushisl was a Turkisli version, In the year i i80 Piriz.ide tlnendi 
traiiabtcd the Muqaddim^ii from the beginning 
through the fifth chapter Turkish text was published m 

Cairo in IS75 [1853],*“ in a lithographed edition of bi . pages m 
large fomut; llw translation ended on p. 522* On the rem^ung 
pages, the work was completed by a reproduction Arabic 

text based on the first Bub^ edition. A few pages on Ibn Khaldun s 

« For the ’ tbitr, the latest date to lie foumi in the BiiH text le 7JKi [i alMl; 
cf 'fiwr V «0«} VI, 9- Ttie Bulaq text of Viwr. VI, aoo, tvfcfii to ii« year 

Rivirs 7WS, ti would, however, «i‘tn probaMe that MSS of the fl«r with 
actrlitlom^ a la^r Gts^hkhtmlimUr dtr OimOHtii, pp, 389 f,. 
an edition (lla£q,’,974) of 1138 1>p. I have 

M, 7.iada «fcr» to . Turk^di ivtiosa) 

fuii 








life fierve lA iiitmtlurtion, rtMTi|iik'4:l by Alirriii Jt^vdri F-ffl^ridlp btur 
Pasha (l8"32-0S], llie huQT abo tnansbicd tht rcmuui^nir sixth 
chapter of the which was published in htojibLLl in 

1977 [l 8fi0/fil]/'^ acx'otTipiiiiicd hy copious expiiinatory notes. 

( 2 ) A complete Frcncli translation^ under thv title of Pr^/r- 
gom^nes histornfu^s d' Ibif Kkdldotin, wa^ publics bed by VVilHuiti Mao 
Guckin de Slune t>n the ba^i$ of Quarremere^ editiuEi and with 
corrsparison of die Pnris marnjwrripts nsiNl by Quatrernure, the first 
Bulaq ciiirioD, and the "rurldsh translation (in part) The three 
volumes appe^^red in Paris in the years and iMns, as 

Vols. %ix to K%i of the tt Eifniiii dkj mtinu^^Us di ij 

DeSlane did an altogether admirable job of presendjig a htghlv 
teudable arsd^ in the main, accurate tran^slution of die work- The 
*TreEHloni'" of bis versjan lias often b«en iinjiisdy censured, hr it 
iruemiotiah ujid a*‘free” traiisbiTion is pcrfealy leginmaTe for 
a work with the stylL^tie character id the Muqiiddiffiah. There are 
oceu.sional mistakes uf translatEon^ some of diem tflusesd hy the 
dilRcuUy of the subject matter rod the liingua^er otherii of a sort 
that might ea^iily have been avoided. Explanatory^ footnoies are 
sparACt Eiitd de Slane usually did not bother to Indicate die sources 
for htfi statoments. However, the concliulmg words of R, Dmy'^ 
review of de Slaiic's woik still siantl; "'Rarely W JiO difficult a 
book l3«en transbted well."" ^ 

A photoTnLi.TliankEd reproduction of de Slane^s rranelation wees 
published ill Paris in l£J3 i—3&, with a brief preface l>y G. BoutliouL 
lmpi>tiant correedonH to the traitsUtion were provided by R. Dozv 
in the review by him which appeared in Jfiunidl XtV«^ 

(I wefj)* 1B. More rccenity, a number of valunble correctiuits 
wei^e published by A. UomUaci,' Pusilllc alia tTadujdono De Slane 
della MuqiidiilmtiA iU Ibn yaldihu ‘ in .Anmii dflthtiluid Uni- 
rmhariu Oric^taie di s.s. lit (|£|4^?), 

For many years after the publLcatioii ty{ dtr transktlitm, 

Kirhciiara, almost to a nran. relied im it for their fiufitatloii!i from the 
^fliqaddimiih. The oeai.^itinnl exceptions hnvc l>cen noted in fixit- 

Acctjrding to Biibingur, this is the third vylimst: of a iitiiupSctc cdiiinn 
of ihe Turkish minslaTion, ttegun in 1^75 li Sis/s#j] | lim (amilhir uniy with 
the valiJiiu? ctTniHiTiiiig the Awh diaprcr I or rlie work on die *lhar by 
"Abil-AULlidf5iib|)i Paflhii(lSlR-iSHii],puiblbliLdm Int^TlhUln li?76 finest/ 
GO], Cf. baljjTijtcr. pp. 

In Jourmti iisiMlti^ve^ X-IV® ( 
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Thi Transhiiion 


notes tt» this traiifibtioti ix the ippropriate pi-^sa^rcs, Only in recent 
vears have fi'csh translation* of comparatively large sections of the 
MwjiidJimai begun to be made.’** 

(a) 111 F.ngiish. tiiwe are a few brief passages in R. A- Nictiol- 
son, TriiftiltUhiti of EMtfrH Poetry ami Prnif {Camlititigef 19S9). 
Itecently, a rather large selection tif brief excerpts svas puhUshird 
b\ Cliarks [ssawt, under die itile of-dii Arab jPAi'fejo^Ay s/Hisityry 
(Ijontlon, 

(4) line Iwolt by Erwin flosentlial, entitled Ihn Khalduns 
Gedanken vbef dtit Stoat (Munich and Berlin^ iSSU), consists 
Ltrgelv of cxcerp^''* from the lirTuijatidiiiiiiht in Oerntiin translation. 
t\ large vdlutne of sel<.*ctiona in German translation was published 
by A. Sttiimmei in Tubingen in la^l, under the title of Ihn Ouit- 
tluit'. .dusgexvahitt '^dhvkntttt am dfr Tnu^addifim. 

{ 3) A short .selection of Arabic passages with accompanying 
French translatiotl was publi*lied by G. Surdon and L. Berchcr 
under the title of R^cmi! de teitfi da sociotagtr at de droit public 
mmulmart itittlenm dans fe.f 'PndeffomFncs" d'thn Khaldoun, “Bil> 
limh^iuc dt rinititut d'Emdes SHpericures Ishmiques d*AlgtT," 
No, (# (.Algiers, 1031). The tmiislators profess ihclr pctrticubr 
coiKCm fur bringing out the bpsically juridical ftavor of Ihn KiiaU 
dun's termiiiiilogy. 

a THf I’RF.SEST TK.\NSLATTON’ 

\ worh siiih the Mtuiiiddimah. modern In thought yet alien m 
language and stvlc, mav he presented to the modem reader in one 
of three wavs. It may i>e translated as Itterally as tlie second Itm- 
gucige permits. The translator may go ferther and use moHcrn 
phraseitkigy and sri-fe Gr, finally, the work may be recast and 
given the form it svould have bail it been written by a ronteraporan- 
author in the second language. 

If a tmnslaiion is to impress the modern reader with the fell 
wnrcli and fiignificance oftiie original, the lait-meniionid approach 
would SMmtn be the ideal one, Ucdizing this, seliolars have frt- 
quetuly ciiosen to publish st'k'i'Wd and rearranged passages oi the 
MiiUdddimaL However, a complete rewriting ifi tins manner, be- 
rides being hardly procticable. would almost neCL'isarily prytluee a 


For early partiflJ tnuislaiioin, sec c. above. 








subjective iiiterpretatioii of tlie \fuqsi*Mimdh^ aiij tJujrcby niiiStturo 
[hn Khiililuif^ thouj^tU- 

Tht $ernnci apprrjach lo trLittslaEion was wh,ii Slane at¬ 
tempted^ It, too* ha# pitfalls^ Oite is ihe danger of disroning ilie 
;mthor"!s ideas by moJemiiimg ikem. atid thereby attribLiting to 
him ihcHjghts tliat weir utterly fbndgti to him. Moreoviir* a uork 
dealing with o great variety of subjects^ and the Muqnjdimijh is 
certainly such a work, depends to a great extent in its formal and 
Intellectyal organization upon the threads of association that the 
author's partkubir termmology and way of expression provide. 

Tlie drawback of any completely literal translation is obvious; 
U may easily be incomprehensible to die general readej'. Furdier, 
a Utenil (ranslaiiait i>ften citiindy perverts the literary characrer 
of the original. It b transformed from a literary prodLict using the 
normal and accepted (anm of its own language mio a work ren¬ 
dered strained and unnatural by not conforming to the style of the 
bnguage into vwiikh it was rnmdiluted. 

The pre?fent traiisloTion was begun in the belief ihiit a mixture 
of the litenil and modemi/mg types of rendering would produce 
the mo.st occeptable result. Yet, it must be confessed ihat with each 
aiiocessive revisionp tlie tninRlator has felt an irresistible urge to 
follow ever more faiihfidly rhe lingtiislic form of tl^t original. 

The literalness of the preseni version is intended lo reduce to a 
mijnenmn Hie amisunt of interprets I ion always necessary bi any 
tranrtlation. live reader uiibimihar with the .'\r;ihic originnl uiiglir 
to be encuml>efed by mtjre ihari an unavoidable minimurn of 
subjective interpretation Moreover^ Sbn Hhaldiiii'a pamculpr 
terminology^ wbicti lie evolved w ith great pains for his "new^ s^ii- 
cnco," liiid to be preserved far as possible; tit jiome tlegrve, 
i! mufti IfMive impreK.^ed his cnntemjioniry rcaflers as (inusuiiL 
Therefore, at least the autstuiHJing terms, such aii 'ummn, 'asitbhiih^ 
Imdmrah, svere preserved in Hie iraiisbtioiv by rnthtfr artificial loan 
mtduriiign ('kivilizatioji,''' "'group spirit^'" ‘'tlejjerl life or aiii- 
tude*'). This involved the ocosional oncorrence of cxpressiuTis 
surlt as "large civilizaiioiu" But any other procedure wouki ir¬ 
revocably have destroyed ihe essential utiiiy of Ibti Khalduir« 
work, which is one of its main daSmn lo For the sake 

^ It seems TegnetliibleT mrf in some ways dcSnirelv inisleaditijr. ilinE if 
was iHit pi?^*ibk U give a ujiiftinti inrid:itiuri Tu s^rrll enmmonSy used word^ 
ikA ffiuab 'iiesceitj, jurdigree, llnciigr, family,' i/rr /dJiH '^brimeSi. ' 




Tkt Prtseft Traftfltthn 

of llternlrK^S!!, an aiicmpt has been made to rranibie that 

□re a'peated in the originaU in idoniical or nearly identical nvords, 
in tlu? same Fashion each time. However, since such repetitions 
occur frctiuently in the text of the the attempt prtsb^ 

ably remained'unsuccessful, nr, at best, only partly successful. 
Sonic moderni'^lng tendency reraaitis ui the trutislatioti hut it chiefly 
affects syntactical! and stylistic leaturos, and only very rarely the 
Vi3C:iliu|arv. 

Iliri KiiJildiin's contemporaries praised the literary quality of 
rhe Mu<iaddimak higtily ihit hlialdim himself, in a poetical dedica¬ 
tion of his Uuti?ry, \\s^ rather exuberant language in speaking of 
tlic Imguistie perfection of his work: 

i iqnud mtle fweeh- 11 tfiav be said that 

Bcfraciory language becomes iri {my work) amctiable to tiw wonl* 
T uiier,*»* 


■Hus self-praise us*, of course,.! routine authors had rn fnlhnv in the 
past when the advertising methiHis of the mo,k-rn puhVtshing busi¬ 
ness were as yet unknown. But others chimed Ui w'itli their praLse. 
llie stvk of the Mu^idddmak was said to I* "more brilliant than 
well-sming p^rli ami hniT than water limned \iy the zt-phyT." It 
was called a "jahi^ian" stvk. renjitusceiu of the verbal fireworks 
ofal-Jahi?. the celebrated model of good Arabic style.Ml these 
testlniotiies mav have been rather porhinctory: still, iltcy cmaitdy 
Imve sotne basli in fact. It is true, as has often been remarked, that 
Ihri Khaldun did not always .-udheFc strictly to the acccpicd norms 
and rules of classical Arabic, which were artificinl to him and re¬ 
mote Frutn the speech habits of his time. Hut thn Khaldun's long, 
rolling, involml sentences, his skilful and y«T restrained apphra- 
lion of rhetorical figutvs. a.ul Ills precise u-se of a large, though not 
larfcielied, vocalnilary mnke it inde«l a pleasure to read the 
MaqdtiJimuA, or to liear it read aloud. 

«,«) n.o,tv nrhers. In quite a few « kr iusimv. In ihe^« of 

Arabic It cicli cccuTreiiccL I dedd«l against S 

wrv mrely tbc reader find an Archie itMed in m the 

text cif rl'ie translation. 

Cf. F A Htsturv Muihm niAtnnftgfnphy* p. 4iS (n. r}. 

® See pp. ixvLiir.^ ubove. 






Tranxklfjr*t hlrttJuftwit 


Ikuvever, liie mtHk-ni trail slat or'^ ii green jein ivith such positive 
tif the linguistic iiiid stylislit: ^gaUllei of tlii' Mitqi^*.iJifnAA 
is soincsvhat forced For* it 1ms! £l 1L the fyeturs that eiihiii^ce ilie 
beauty of the work in its original language and jiistiBed the ad- 
miratinn nf Ibn KhaMun's contemporaries^ arc so many tliorm ii^ 
ihe transluior's flesh. His long senicnces have comraiitly to be 
broken up imp smaller umt>, aiTtl tlie cnhesivcfiL-ss of the aiiihEir's 
St vie is thereby loosened. In keeping with a coniinan .stylistic 
feature of Arabic speech, Ibn Khaldijn couU repeat pronouns 
thrimgh whole pagiis* tlius confronting liin tT^iislator with tiie task 
of sijpplving the appropriate nouns. Ihn Kiialdun also was ex- 
trcmels fond oTp tlireefokl fmmlhhsmm ?7tfpnhrr*rtim, ariiither source 
of enibLirrassment to the transktor, 11 te ordinary' twcifolt! paral- 
telibnip welt known from the Bihle, in difRcuh enough to trans¬ 
late^ an imitation nf the threefold one practically impossible. 
ScjinetLiucs. one word or plirase may do as a translation nf all three 
member.s^ but more often than not, the tlircofold parallel ism can 
only Im! bioken up into heaintngly rcduiMlaiit phrases. Another 
stylistic feature is a kind of inversion by iiicaiis niWlikh later ek- 
meiita of a sKorv ore given first, and the earlier eleiricnts are given 
later, in a sentence introduced Ly ^^aftcr/* Tlik ran he hrilllant in 
Arabic but is most often unpabtable in modem Fngli.sh translation 
(although it w'ould have hc€ri soiuew'hat inore acceptable in an- 
s>thc!r ugc, in the eighteentli cemury, for mstanee). 

The large number of piireiitliescs (hi the translaitou) is tiie re- 
suli of the need for cbritj'ing stylistic changes* These jjarenflicses 
have lieen used in order to indicate to the reaikr iliat in rliese 
passages the translator has added sometlung that is not literally 
fouiuJ in ilte Arabie text. They may lie disregard id* and the text 
enclosed by thern juhoutd be coji'sidered an integral p:iri of the 
context. In a few cases, iiowcver, the w<irJs in pitreuthcses serve 
anotlier puqxise, minely, ihai of explaining ihe preceding words. 
In the chojce ofcxpLmattiry' footnotes tlic trajislalor lias more 
leeway. Ihil Klmldiiii's fiwii ideas and the way lie exprcsseil tlicm 
otfer no pnrtirular difRojItics to the understanding. Bui the nu¬ 
merous passages where technical (Jotalb are discussed or earlier 
authors Lire quoted sorely try' the tranxLitor''s know-ledge ijfwurds 
and rlungs. litcideiitally, tbu Klmldun himself U m record a.-s ad¬ 
mitting that lie did not quite imderstaiid the text lie rnpied (at 


Tht Prtirtil Trsmliilion 


and S:1S», Iwlnw). Like many ortier Araliif works, the 
Muqiiiltiimuk rdiitains some passaftes wtiere it obvipusJy was mutils 
easier fiar the aulltdr to copy liU source than it is for the translator 
to tmd out tht nicathiig of the levt copiwl In general, whore the 
irtinslaior has sucirvedctl in understanding llm Khaldun s test cor- 
rectlv, verv litlle in the way of tidded explanation is iiet'cssarj'. 

However, historical ij.iidcr5ta[iding and interpretation ol the 
work pose greater prohlciiis, Tlie was composed 

nearly at the end of the intellectual <lei'elopmeiit of iitedieval 
Islam, and the w'ork covers practically all its aspects. A w'ell'fligil 
iiicaleiiLiblc itjmWr of notes anti excursuses would Ik‘ required K 
one were to comment on the, historical signiticunce of llHifthaldiln s 
statementi and put each of them in proper perspectis'e. Nearly a 
centurv .igo do Slant- felt that he could provide unlimited notes iind 
expLanitioris lo his trantlji-ion (ci. liis hitrodnctioji, p. it), but he 
rcfrainetl frotn doing so for the sake ot brevity. In the end, he 
did vorv little iiHleod in the way of annotalioti,^^^ Since his time, 
the ttiatcrial that has a sound claim to consideration in the tioles 
has grown iiiuiit-asurubly A [uiiidrcd years ago, very few printed 
Arabic texts existed, and nearly all tlie pertinent Uifnrmation wus 
still huried in manuscripts, liven nowadnys, when a giKtd part of 
Antltk literature has l-ecotne available lit primed form, it is often 
necess.Try, in coiinecttoti w ith the ilufiaJeitmak, to refer to tnanu-* 
scripts, in fact, our ktiowtedgc has outgrown the stage wlicre t le 
historical problems t)f a work like the M/npiti^itnuh, rotisiderctl in 
its entirety, can Iw elucidated by tiicans of iootiiotes, T.1it impor¬ 
tant task of intturprelaiion must bi> left to nuJiiograpbs On mdh'idual 
sections of tho text, a scholarly labor that Iws been attempted so 
far onlv on a verv small scaln.'« In die notes to this tratislJtum, tlie 
major'problem has been one of sdection, that of providing ref¬ 
erences that give the fullest possible inforuiodon in easily acctssible 

form. 1 > f T 

In same respects. It has been possible to lie bntfcr than de 

Sbne. Nowadays, many of Ihn Khaldun's example* l^^ldical 
history no longer require eamment, nor, from the pouit of view of 


iJL €vLii. abdvt:* 

IT,, far bi!!taiu:c, the artlcli- by Renuud quoted 
For earlier aituiiipts in tliis dirECiioii tiy van ileil Bergli, J.-D. iJiLionl, 
and K, Frank, see nil. 1, SW, wid 45s lo Cli, vi. 
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Trnmialor^t 


modem historingraphy md soilology. does the acccptahility of Ihn 
Khdlduif.s histi^rifal iiiterpretarloris li4ive to lx* argued.^®* 

A. refcreiKe to C- Brockclmaiwi, der ^r^hi^rhen /./- 

t^ratiiTf where 3uth«>rA LUid works of literature ireconjcemed, make^ ^ 
it jxjssible to dispense with further reft^rence^i* sgve, perhaps^ for 
ven' recent biWhigmphical materialp which has been carefully 
exammed before iiaclwisiotr The Ency<'hpi:t^dm qf hliim and that 
sploJidid time-saving tool, the Vfjnc<sfrdirn€^ ft Indicts dth tradiimn 
ynuxiilmant^ were alsOt in many cases, considered sufficient guides 
tt* further study: 

Apart from obvious refeiencas nf this kind^ and a certain 
amount of necessary pliilolcjgkal coiTuncnt,^*^ the selecticFn of notes 
has heen guided by tine dominant cotisideration. \\ orks that I bn 
Khaldun himself knew ^ kneiv aiioiii^ or may reasonably be sup|»sed 
to have known or known about, Imve liceii ctn|>liasLzed. Hiiotvlcdge 
of Ibu Khaldun's soun’C^s h of hrmieasujui^lc assistance in belter 
understanding Lis luHtoricat position and sigiiihcance. While a very 
small start in this direction could lie toade In the. foot notes to 
this traiislnrionp 1 am convinced tliiii this kind of comment should 
be given preference over any other. 

When I had completed my version, 1 compared it with tlie 
previous translations as carefully as possible, giving parricukr at-- 
Tendon to dc Slatie's. 1 Lave nol consideretl it necessary to acknowU 
edge dc Sbiie's Leip w henever I have corrected misiakes of my 
own. Nor have I felt it necessary to sigiril passages where I think 
die Slanc erred. iTe reatlef ignorant of .Arabic may Lip dighily 
puzzled when he oliserves the tlivcrgericics, often considerable, he- 
tween this translation and tbnt ofdc Slane. Nonetheless, my hofw 
Is diat he will put greater reliance in die prescfn traiislatieu, id- 
though its recent origiiit of course, is no guarantee <sr its torrect- 
ne^s. 


The total numlitir vT "'uiifftalitis"* of uns kind or aituihcr lu the 
dimnA is astuuifijuiigiy aumll, Vloo's Lj fCKnsu /tu^ 4 s by cutnpnriion* Is full 
of wrong and outdated fltn.Tptncnt^'s; cf. the tnmaliiiion by ‘J\ G. llergin, and 
M. M. Fifidi [Ilhnca^ S. Y-, }k vut, Nmndly, Vkii wa |iaiuiKii]^t|xd 

|jy >116 iigc's predilection for learned lufiirmution. Tlic desire to show uff 
leDJTitng ted to conimiiting many hlunikrs, hut also piupired tlio soil 
(tir a treniKlidniiS ipriwih nf True iLamiug, sudt as ftn^ prudent dtld ^toid 
civtlizatinn of Ibu llliaklun would never conieiiipUtrd, 

'•* Vianaru ri?adm>r?.of tltr MSS Imve^ liuwevcr, not Ijceu UKJIcaled wiih 
any degree of ccmstucncy^ t'f. p, ahLiyc. 





Thf Present Tram^atiun 

Rciiderltip proper n:oT]L‘s is n minor problem in all traUslailnns 
from rtic Arahk, as here- Araijic proper names can easily be 
transtriUeil, and the metLod of Transeripiion employed here ngedi 
no upw-ial rcniiincnt However, foreign proper mime*, ami es¬ 
pecially place names in nonbwestern Africa (the Maghrib), make 
for complirariotis, Kuropean place names, SpaTitsh oues most 
notably, havelseen iraiislated into their accepted English or cuirdit 
native form. Phee riiimes from the East are given in tranisrriprlort. 
except W'licii a generally accepted English forni exists. iTiere may, 
however, lie ditferenrei of opiiiiou as to what constitutes a gert- 
emLIy accepted Etielish form. Thus, some of the proper names as 
well as generally known Arabic icnns retained in the translation 
have been deprived of their macrons or circumflexes, wliile others, 
with perhaps ait eipial claim to sutll distinction, have been left un¬ 
touched; as 3 rule, prtfcrcjiice has iKien given to accurate iranscrip- 
tiofi. With tt very fow exceptions, place names from nunhweslem 
Africa luve lieen given in w'hat may lie considered the most widely 
used and arteptahle of liie various French forms: usuLilly , a iran- 
scriptiem of the Arabic form has b<rcn added. In the case gf Berijer 
names, we will know bow I bn Khaldun pronomued them, once s 
srtudy of the miitiHscripts of the */fwr has been made For the time 
being] wc know his prorufiM'iation only In those eases where the 
manuscripts of the and the .^ut<*hiui^>iphy indicate it, 

ami bis pninunciatiotl has, of course, Iwcn fiillowcd. In iiuxltm 
scholarly litvralure, there seems to he little agrccmijiit on the finer 
points of the transcription of ancient Berber trihal and personal 
names. 

Much more might in: said about tcdmlca! details arising out of 
the present translation Hmvevcr, if they were wrongly handled, 
mere knowledge of that fact would tiot repair the liurm done to. 
nor, if they were ccjrr<?ctly applied, imTeasc liy itself the usefiilriess 
of, the translation of what has been called with little, if any, 
exaggeration, "undoubtedly the greatest work of its kind that has 
over yet been created hy any m ind In any tmio or place." 

^ A. J> Tejitbee, <}f llistoty (2d ttfi Loudon, IMS}, lH, ssa. 
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T/ii' hitrodi/ciwfl BihjA One 
of t/te IVorhl History, tnlhltd Kitilb al-Hbaiv 
oj Urn Khaldun 























THE NAME OF GOD. THE MERCIFUL, 

= the com passion.^te- phav. o god, 

^ FOR OUR LORD MUHAMMAD AND HtS 
family and THE MEN AROUND HIM. 


THE SIlftVANT of God who needs the merry of God who 
is so rich in His kindness, 'Ahd^jr-Rdiman h* Mulmrmnad b. 
KiwUlfm aLHadrairth-God pve him success!—says: ‘ 

Praised be God! He is powerful and niighiy. Di His harul, 
Ik holds royal authority and kin^siilp.’ His are tlte (iiost 
beautiful names and attributes. His knowledge is such chat 
nothing, be it revealed in secret whispering or (even) left 
unsaiih remuin.s strange to Him. Mis power is such that noth¬ 
ing in heaven and upon eanli is tuo tiiucli fur 1 lim or escapes 


Him. 

Ik created us (rom the earth as living, breathing crea¬ 
tures. He tiiade us to settle * on it as races and iLiriims. From 
it. He provided siwtenance and provisions for us. 


‘ TlieSf wtifd* written In Mjphnlil scri[)t in B itid C. MSS wnttrri 
l«i.T In ll)n ItliuJilMii'i life JTfi more effunivt*. A ulrpiuij' luti; "Tliy 
iurist, imnm,(reli^Oku} srimlaTfrinef ^udge. Wall-4ii-<lin’.4bd-»r-RihniiW 
Khal,|f.»-God IrnKtlieu liH life-li« 

'MTib i» the Mwtim Jiid(rc. VV’itWd-dm Aim Ziiyd Djead*: 

''Om- Lord and MjtjJtcr, the ifen'drf of Gml wllti ne«lb Waliwad-«ill^ tltc 
Muslim Jiidce, Ahu Zayrf •Ahd^tdtahmiii IvKImldiia 

—(iwl IcHKilitn hi* tfe.vft and *i«K|ttl'»;n li(i }uJ)jmenf> and ^ ni* 

piHvet* Itf, i«elow] arid WiflJ biS acuons gpdd uj Hi* rum- 

|pnc£ aiiJ uikl geiDertssifVi for Me i* aft*! flbl* iia ibiiip dinl He bojs 

ijowtir i>Ycr everything *~bJii MbI - ^ ■ ' r . . 1 .^ 

1 TiicLif temiii {mtiU jiiii are commonly itieq to refer to ™ 

Hiitunil iiud sopcmaiiiral worlitl!*, resfMX’iivdy. . , - . r .. 

» I he mot fr^ni whidl %mhlH "tU ibwitliiii iiied li^re. 

it is The fiurpoit ihitihah ^"iiivoonnm" of AmUic ivorKs (o aummaniu 
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InyMKutiDn 


Tlu* * wombs of our moihtT't 4 td liousw are our alioik** 
1 , 3 Suftlen^iKV iitid tliott iih ulivii. Time wears u*f out. Our 
liv 'es' ic-mis,. tiie dates of whirli liave been fi^etj lor us in 
the l)ook (of destiny), rlaim ii.s. Uui He lasTs and {Jersist-s. 
He 18 the Living One who docs not die. 

i'''rayer and ljlcssinji’'S U['iOfJ our Lord and Master. Mu* 
hammud, the Arab * prophet, whom romii and Gospel have 
mentioned and described; * him for wljose birtii tlie world 
that ii- was (already) in lalH>r Ijefore Sundays were following 
upon Saturdays m regular sat^uence and before Saturn and 
Behemoth had Iwfome separated; * him to whose iruthfulne.ss 
pigeon and spider bore* witness.^ 


the main ibente wf tlir wi;rh, imJ tlii$ i* whii Ibii Khtldiin aiieitipia to tio 

lienr ill two piiTtij^mphs, 

TTifi word ■'races," Aratiicjff. mav dliiu irieaD ’'limeraflims." It b 
rtfctmlflTcd h]r ''^rrtjiips/' p. 3+SJ+!, below. 

^ Ikibiit jiijilt 

* [n the medieval poUtniits Ijeoveeri Muslim* ilTrisTjant 4iid Muslims 
and Jews, an imporunt subject of djuuciBsion was the fpftreuiees to Mulj^ni- 
tnwi ihnt, icconlms to MonJlin Theoloioana, rould he fomid in 5icri|jiure. 
L’f., for Itwtatice, Mwintmutei, Efhtli^ fo Ittnea, tsl. ami tr. A, S. Hajhin and 
U, Cohui [New York. isSeh p. vm; J Uoroviti in IV, w. ■•Tawrit"; 
W. M. Watt, "His Suin- is Atmsd," tli TAr A/wd/pr ff'orhh XLJIl (isifjj* 
110 - 17 . 

" Muiiwnmad esisied jtflof lo time iiu| if mji in htwJv Jif lenaj in 

(soiit and lluowfrh thr divine llniit of proplun v. which, as M>meth»ig divliu;, 
WJ.S aUii primeval, Tlic (N'eo-J'luTonk, mv^iir, tild'ah) iJicorv of the iwinicval 
prophetic lijiht was aiinttion id ortlutdok Wain Irmp Ibn hluiblijn's 

time and luid heen spread nmirily tJifousli liw mediiJiti iif SiiHstn. Uf 
T, Afulrtko, l}if Ffrioit Mithtrmmetii in Lthtt vjtJ Cltiuiiea ttintr limritirtr 
[fit.x'MHimj, isinj, pp. siair.; I.. Mnsjij^non in £f, i.p, "Nur Miiham- 
mads"' 

StULim Docirpies The seventh heaven and, ihcntfnro, reiifLieiii.* tile most 
rertir^te rtbiaTtce. Cf. \V, KartTiiT m i:t. to, "Ziibal." 

M-itak{d)m^ is tlu- Hditli-al Hclirmoth of Joh .kiiis. wlueh Jowi>,ii 
tradition Jdeiiuned wiih LcvlitlLaii, Somv «imii,i-ntator 3 «f QoT'an bn i f n 
o r, ai-Haydiwi and the rrfewiiccs ffiv™ by <Ee SLmel idvnli/V itli- mtlMoEi- 
tfll liali upon wlui;1l the cartli testa w'nh Beheinolh ' - * 

’ UTifii Mujuiinniid left Mma to git tn Mrrliiu, he stayed m a cuvc for 
sorto* mthc. Meccans tvho went jHht him ww tJiui two pigeiitu had huilt a 
riesT over the mtnincc to Hie cave, and,'or a spitkf hud s)jreail j wch over 
ii. Iticy eciicliitleil that riti i.uie t-iutid have used flin cave recenilv. 'niU 
rtTnOUS It'geiKl, whitli Is menlltuied Ity Hmt eiimJiinTraries nn Our'in f) 40 f Mil 
IS of raiher lute ongm *,,<1 ounsi,leTe.l wuh wi,w- Hispid,m even hy 
medieval hjogntpliefs nf the I'riThei, U. Ibn Itathfr, DiJd,uk (L'm," 
t35t-fl8/luua-40h lib 1N( f ILMirn. 
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hv^aUnn 


(Prayerant! blassin^s) also ufuni his family ami die men 
armmd him ^vho Uy tjehif His rompamtuii * and foliasvera 
wide infliience and fame wd who by supporting him 
found unity while their enemies were weakened ilirough dis- 
[torsion. Pray, <> Cod^ lor him and them, for as long as 
Islam shall continue to enjoy its lucky fortune and tlic frayed 
rope of unbelief shall remain cud Give manifold blcssin|p 

(to him and thetti)!_ 

• JfuiUiUSt M in B will D. A, C, ind E have "lovuii; him." 
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( FOREWOIIU) 


HISTORY is a discipline widely culriNated amonp nations 
and ractfs, Lt is eagerly sought after, llie tiien in the si reel, 
the ordinary people, aspire to know it. Kings and leaders vie 
for it. 

Roth the learned and the ignorant are able to utKlcrstand 
it. For on the surface history' is no more than information 
a hoot ixiUtkal event.?, dynasties, ajid ocrurrences of the re¬ 
mote past, elegantly presented and spiced with proverbs. It 
senes to entertain large, iTowikd gatherings anil brings tti 
us an understanding of human affairs. (It shows) how chang¬ 
ing coiulitions affectetl (human affairs), liow cenain dynas¬ 
ties came to occupy an ever wider space in the w'orlti. and 
how they settled the earth until they lieartl the call nnd their 
time was up. 

The Inner meaning of history, on the other hand, involves 
speculation and an attempt to get at the truth, subtle ex¬ 
planation of the cau.ses and origins of existing tilings, and 
deep knowledge of the how and why of events, (Historyf) 
therttfore, is firmly inoted in philo»o])hy. It deser\'es to be 
accounted a branch of (pliilosophy).* 

The outstanding Muslim historians made exhausiive col¬ 
lections of hi.storical events and wrote them down in hook 
, 3 form- Rut, then, persons who had no right to occupy them¬ 
selves with history introduced into those books untrue gossip 
which they iiad thought up or freely invented, ns well as 
false, discredited report.? which they had made up or embel¬ 
lished. Many of their successors followed in their steps and 

* i'(. Humhairi, p. -M-l. 




Th^ ^ftar^tng of lUttory 


passed that idfrtrnwt’ioh mi to us as thev had hoard it. Thej 
did not Uwik for. or jmv any attifotii'ii l<v tlio raioiOS of ovonts 
oiul poiiditioiis, nor diil tlit^y oliinuiaie or rojeet nonsensical 


stimes. I ■ • 1 

Uttlo eHdrt is liciup made to (rei at tlio truth. The critical 

eye. as a rvilc, is not sharp Errors and iinfouiiaed assump^ 
thvTts are duselv allied and tatnlhai elements in historical iii- 
fonnatlon. BLiiid trust in traditum is un mlii-rited trait In 
human beings. Occupaiton with the (-^diolarly) disciplines on 
the part of tiiose r%hii lta\c no right is \Mdespread. But the 
pasture of stupidiiv is unwholesome for nunkind. Ko one 
can stand up again'sr the authority of truth, and the evil of 
ralsehnud is lo be f*ujght with enlightcjiing speculation. Hie 
reiHirter merely dirtaies and passes on (die material). It 
takes critical insight to sort out the Uiddeti tiutli, U ta es 
hrmwledge to by trudi bare and |K)li.s!i it so that critical in¬ 
sight mav tie applied to it. 

Many systematic historical works ha^'c been com|>osetl, 
and the history of natUMif and dynasiie.'i in the world has been 
compiled .ind"writtcn down. But there are very few (histo¬ 
rians) who luve hecome so wcU known a> to be recogm/ed 
as auihonnes, and who have replaced the products of their 
predecessors bv tiieirown w orks. Tiiey can almost bectnimed 
on the hngcrs'of the liand.s; they arc hardly ttiorc nimiemus 
lhati ihe vowcU in grainmaticid Coll.'S true I ions (^wUich are just 
three). There are. for instance. Ibn Ishiiq: aj-Tabari- 
II in al-Kalbt: Muhammad h. 'Umar al-W dqidt; Sayf b. 
•I'mar al-Asudu ** d-M:is*udu“^ and other famoli^ (libu>- 


«■ M»hanimi.il h. snutior oi Uie l>iug«fhy (dr^l vf 

MiilljnwilLd- !ic diol in Jso lill l^.e. lisf Cf. GJl., I, laif.. 

H. bdr. suthor nf lUe .Unal.i. IdSIMhlSl, Vt 

^ ur .ki cr. ..il, 

’* “V -nJ ho(,.n»i. t*lam. 1 . 10^1 

f747-^S5l. Cf. nvi'/- h 19S fl, amt r 

“ lie diEd III Ts<' inwf ml rr t- jl j i+a fr- 

I*'All ti, al-hjuftijfii, d. 3 W or ^ nr ila.l Cl. (j^L, J, l-Kl fT., 

Su/ipl., 1 . no F. 
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Fammrd 


rians) who ;iri? (.Itstiii^iiished from the general rtin (of his¬ 
torians). 

It is w(*l] kru^vvti to competent persons and relhibje ex¬ 
perts dint the wurlts of al-Mas'uiii and al-VVatiiill are 
suspect and olijet'thmahle in certain respects.** Hotvcvcr. 
their works have been distinguished by universal aiTeptaticc 
of tlie information they contain and liy adoption of their 
methods and their presentation of material. The disLOming 
critic is hli own judge as to which part of their material he 
finds spurious, and which he gives credence to, Civilkation, 
in its (different] conditions, contains (diHerent) elements to 
which liiiTtorical information may be related and with which 
reports end historical matenais may be checked. 

Most of tlie histories by these (autlions) cover everything 
because of the universal geographicaJ extcitsion of the two 
earliest Islamic dynasties " and lietause of the very wide 
selection nf sources of which they did or did not make use. 
Some of these authors, such a.s al-Mas'udl and historians of 
his type, gii\'e an exhaustive history of the pre-lslamlc dv- 
nastics and nations ami of otlitT(pre-Islamic) affairs in 
erah Softie later historians, on the other hand, showed a 
tendency toward greater restriction, hesitating to be so gen¬ 
eral and comprehensive. They brought together the hap 
|>enings of ttieir own priod and gave exliavtsiive hisrurtcal 
information about iheir own part of the world. They re- 
.nricted tiiein.se]vw to the history of their own dynasties and 
cities. Thu was done by Ibii Hayyan, the Itistoiian of Spain 


tbn Klialtliin's pupif, Ihn ttajar. is n j:ot>d witJi^M to iJ,e 

pitrriEiin. (ityai;ti!iJi> of tbcoEv^iaiit dgiiim [|ic historiiiMti nneiiTifiricd Al- 
M&s'iitli's wc.rtis are uai cl citruliiNL^i* Iwcauw he wio a Shrat. 

aiiH Mil tiiilah, arwt lliv iipajuard tbii Dihvjb (cF G^H I sm|i • v»wf 
t. 54+ f.} thiUJBht vtiry litth: nf him. a. iMi'yHjur, fjijn (llvdorj- 

had isss^al , lyli-isl. iv. aa+r. Al-Wi^nli „ .men mn^iJiTEd un- 
inifliml irAns^iiicr uf hiBtorical truiliikuki and ipmriirir el' pTi'-lnlaiiiic lii«- 
dcrIjTFd all hi» vntkif's lo In? lji;s. Cf. ut-Kluttb .if- 

la+y/mst). in, jukI lim H^Ur, 
fiihtiMh (Hydenibifii, tX, stci tt. • » * 

^'Tliaf is, the t'rTaypitii tEiui ihe 'Abbaaida, 






SHurfiiotnitifp 'if Earlitr HnHtriMi 

Jind llu- Spanisli Lliiiavvads*^" anti bv Ibii ^v-Raqtq, the- ins- 
of tfriqiyah mul tlii; dynasty Ui Kaimuafi (al-Qayra- 
wdn).^® 

'Hie later hisToriatis were all tmtlUion-bound and dull of 
nature and inteUlgoriee. nr, (at aii)' rate) did not try not to 
1«! dull. They merely t'Oineil ” die (older historians) and 
followed their example, TJiey dlsrei!;aTTded the diatiges in 
conditions and in the customs of nations and races that the 
passing of lime had brought about. Thus, they pre.sented his¬ 
torical Information alHJui dynasties and stories of events from 
the early period as mere forms without substance, blades 
without scabbards, as knowledge that must Iw considered 
ignorance, because it is not known what of it is extroneou.'i 
and what is genuine, (Their informiition) concerns liap- 
peiiiiTgs the origins of wImcU !ire not known. It concerns 
species the genera of whicli ,ire not taken into consideration, 
mu! whose (spcidhe) ditlereiiccs are not verified.“ With the 
infoTTnation they set down they merely repeated historical 
material which Is. in any case, widely known, and foUow'od 
the earlier historians who worked tin it. They neglected the 
iiiiportaiice of change over the generatiiiiis in their treatment 
of (he (historkid material), because they had no one who 
coiihl interpret it for them. Their works, therefore, give no 
explanation for it. When they then lum to the description of i. s 
a particular dynasty, they rejwn the hi-^torUaJ uifrtrmatmn 
about it (incchanicjilly) .'ind take care to preserve ii as it liad 
been passed on down to them, he.it imaginary or irue, T hey 

*' tlavrall k Kljalaf, arwifa (i>B7./Se-I07fl!, Cf, t, 3SS; 

J, 57B; iiiil below, S;30+, B aud t-' feitrei't ffr« J^aVyiii in 

Ttic rcurEit^ Abu ^ayyAn^ ^ , 

" IbriltSin b. iil-Qluffi, whi) a,i>* CAL^ I, Sii}>pL, 

ti n\^ beluw^ JiDd 

ItVTuiyiib nUi^cts the rlnm^^ of thi: Kiwd pmvinre of Afrlo. Thii gww 
graphical EiTifi U cainrrDnly by |Ihi KhiiUlun (efr p, s.90^ below] tuid 
lias netiuiied bi the? ttjuiiiirian, 

» Lfcierjlly , 'wrtviion ibi-luom."Cf., for snsianccpa 14^4 1 -to VU. 

For ihctc UTriJa oi Ingic^ s^e beJnMi'^ l ihi, 4nri LiT'i* h>r 
Cf. Hnmbucii p, F4i. 
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do not (urn to the bef^iniilnp of tlie dynasty. Nor do they tell 
why it unfurled its> b;iiuicr and was able to give prominence 
m its emtilem, or what caused it to come to a stop vvheti it 
had reiU’heJ its tcnii. Hie suuieni, thu-s, has stiil to search 
for the hegititiings of conditions and for (the principles of) 
organization of (the various dynasties), He must (Iiinjsplf) 
investigate wliy tlie variotis dynasties brougJtt pressures tt> 
licar u[>un each other and why they succeeded each oiUvr, Jle 
must search for a convincing explanation of the cEemenrs 
that made for mutual separation or contact among the dv- 
nasties All this will be dealt with in tile IniroduLtion to this 
W'ork. 

Other historians, then, cume with too brief a presentaiioti 
(of history), They went to the extreme of being saitsfted 
with the names of kings, without any gcnealDgiial or hi.v^ 
toricsl Information, and with only a numerical hnJicaiion of 
the length of rt'igns,” This was done by Ibn Ha,shu| in the 
^^sdf^ ami by those lost sfieep who followed his 

method. No iTedence can be given to what tlicv say. lliev 
are not cojisiitercd tni.stworthy, nor is (heir matcrhil cjin- 
sitlered worthy of trailsniissioii. for they caused useful ma^ 
terinl to be lost and damaged the methods and riistnms ac¬ 
knowledged (as sound and practical) by historian.^. 

When t had read the w'orks of others and proljed into the 
recesses of ye-sierday ami loday, I .shook myself out of [hat 
drow.sy complacenry and sleepiness. Although not much of a 
writer,” I exhibited my own literary iiliility as well as I 
could, and, (hus, cumjtoseti a book on history. In (this book) 

1 lifted tlie veil from conditions as they arise iji the various 
generations, I arranged it in an urderly way in chapters 


= I or the so^dllfil ' aitnt letiera" mendoncil here as ussd for natn. rlciil 

jndicaiioii, see r. S8a to Cli. vj. Ini liny. 

JT be™ ItHH Iir ltl70,'ri|. t'f, 

G,'^Z., I, Sfi,; Supfil., I, J 3 fl f, iim KMtEun'i refereiwe to thr MfsJn 
was iipparcntly coj«cd l»y flAjji Khiitill.H, a^-ptnvn, ed. llijgeULcibzjK 
& 183^5S). VI, «5. m is ,mt pffc,,?ve,r ^ 

r..« «n lay own for datliorsliip thoatrJi ( ^4* iMtik- 

rupip- « « 





CofifrfitJi rirran^fmrtii of the IFfyrk 

deuling witti hlattiriiul facts and reHciciions, In ii I .diowed 
how and why dynasties and civilkatititi originate, t baswi the 
work on the liisinry t>f ilte two races that constittjte die 
population of the Maghrili at flii> time and people its various 
regions and cities, and on diat of liitrir ruling houses, both 
long- and shoi't4ivt:-d. including the rulers and allies they 
had m the past. These two races are the Arabs and the 
Berhers. TThcy are lilt* two races kniiw'n to have resided in 
the Maghrib for sue!) a tong time that one can hardly imagine t, 5 
thev ever lived elsewhere, for its inhabitants know no other 
human races, 

I ctirrected the coiitems of the work cai efully and pre¬ 
sented it TO the jiidgnit-nt of scholars and tlie elite, I followed 
an unusual method of arrangement am! division into chap¬ 
ters. From the various |>ossi hilt ties, I clio.se a remarkable and 
original method. In the work, I com men ted on civilization, 
on iirbanizatian, am! on the esisential characteristics of hu¬ 
man social organization, in a way that explains to the reader 
how and whv thitigs are a.s they arc, and shows him how the 
men w!u) t\fnst!tuted a dynasty first came upon the historical 
scii'iie, A.s a restih, he will wash his hands of any blind trust 
in tradition. He will Ucc<jmc aware of the coiuUrions of 
periods and races that were before his time and that w ill be 
after it, 

1 divided ihe work Into an intioduction anil three liooks: 

’Hie InTrodiiClion deaU with tlie great merit of 
liiHt()riogra]>hy, (oders) an appreciation of its various 
methods, and cites errors of tiie historians. 

The First Book deals with civilization and its es¬ 
sential characteristics, namely, royal auiliority, govem- 
meni, gainful tMTupations, ways of inuking a living, 
crafts, anti sciences, as well as with the causes and 
reasons thereof. 

The Second Book deaU with the history, races, and 
(IVTiaaties of tltc Arabs, Froin the Ijeginniiig of creation 
down TO this time. This will iricluile references to sucli 
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famnus nations and dynasties contemporanetjus with 
thejn” as die Nabataeafis,®® llic Syriatw, llie l^crsiaiisi, 
the Israelites, the Copts, the Greeks, the Byzanunes, 
and the Turks, 

I he Third Hook deals with the history of the Ber¬ 
bers and of the Zanatali wlio are pan of tiicjn; uitii llieir 
nrij^ins atvii races; and, in partieubr, with tlie royal au¬ 
thority and dynasties in diiC Maghrib. 

Later on, there was my trip to the East, hi order to find 
out ahoni the TtianiroUl illtiitiinatinn it fdfers and to fulfill the 
religious duty and enstoTn of ei re uiiiajn hula ring the Ka'bah 
and visiting Medina, as well as to study the systerna tU' worLv 
and tomes on {Eastern) histoiy, As a result, ! was abb to till 
the gups in my historical infonnatujn about the non-Arab 
{Persian) rulers of those lnnd:s, and alioin the l iirkish dynas- 
Tie.'! in the regions over which they ruled, t added this infor¬ 
mation to what T hati written here (liefcire In tills connc'ctimi). 
I inserted it into liie treament of tlie nations of the various 
districts and rulers of the various cities and regions that w'tre 
rontcmporiiry with those (Pmian and Turkish) races. In 
this coimeetion I w as brief and concise and prefen eil the easy 
goal to tlte difficult one, I pniceedc'd IVom general gcncalogi*. 
cql (tables) to detailed liistorical iidbrmaiiou. 

nuis, (this work) conudris an ckIuiumivc histiny* of the 
world. It limes stulib*m stray wisdom lo reiurn to the fold, 
k gives causes and reasons for liappeniup jn the vuriiuis 
dyimttes. It turns out to lie a vessel for philosophy, a re- 
ceptacle for fiistoricaj knowledge, llu? work cotuaim the 

* Since the prE-I sliStulc Am I in jirt consiai-red tn (uv« eniiied slticp the 
hcKtJtminjF of ihe wirrlrt, nil the nmioris of the world rimy Ua sjiiJ lo hwy 
iiHiii ilistr ountcirrporsriH. 

i lie NjtiaijieuM, montiiip! to Musliiii iwlkf, -were the preddamic 
ptijiuktiun indi«:erM>Ui to the 'Iraq. Hie Syrian*, m neli tilt 

NahmdcanA, mulurlc ihr siMiieot M ewpiiiafniairs. 

” Bulan ““tl ^ "genera) catiiHi," hm the reading jJ-jiaj^i!i 

leems preferahte. Hie )j;ejie4tii|'ieuJ rutiles ii* iht cincA which Jlin Khnlihm 
rrpduTly adds Ui the huEorical deacriirtitiiii of tieoi.ilEi tiial dyTiaities in the 





C))nten(s .ind Tittr iif tie f^'orlt 

IiiitHn' Ilf t)it? A rails amt (he fieriicrs, Luith rlie sfUentary 
l^roiips and the nomads. It dlso contains rvftTcnces lo tiie 
great dyria'^tics that were cotitejnponiry ^rith them, and, 
moreov'er, cicady indicates incmorahle lessons to he luarnej 
from early conditioJis and from suhscfjuent htstory. There- 
fore, I called the worh "Book of Lessons and ArchivL’ of 
lilarly and Suhsequciu History, Dealing with the f'<>litk!il 
Kvents Cojitreriiing the Arabs, Non-Arah.s, and Berbers, and 
the Supreme Kulers Who Were Contemporary with 
Tliein." 

I ontittfd riothing ranreming the origin of races and dy¬ 
nasties. coneemilig the synolironistu of ihe earliest nations, 
ciinccnriing the reasons fur chunge and eariaiioii in past pe- 
ritHls and \\ ithiii religious gi’oups. concerning dynasties hjkI 
religions groups, towns and lutnlets, strength and liumili- 
utlon, large numbers and sniaU numbers, sciences and crafts, 
jgains and losses, rhangiiig gi'ntrral conditimis, nomadic imd 
sedentary lll'e. actual events and future events, all things e?;- i, 4 
fUH'U'd to ocnir in cjviliJtatiou, 1 (reaied tveiything coinpre- 
hcn.sively and pshaustivdv and e\j)laineii the aignmenis fur 
anti causcj* of it(s existence). _ 

■In ArulMc: ai-mviitnW rca-i-ih^lvr fi avy^m 

al-\ir,tb ii'j-f-'. f fiiFfl iw»-f-/tadwr Vjijj-jAum wfa \ts^iultJrt 

[ tie esiitt ttit'aiiioj’ uf dw titJe. iiifificLitly uf itic wortls iUtt.fw 
iij4.n5jJj.tr, trjilSbU’d tiere h>' “Archive ct Tuirlv ami 
[Ijstotv,'' tins pivrii viw tn iiiurh sficniijlitli. A nwoit iji.wuwiun w ihal nf 
K. Kilbcrt ir OnmuliA. -h.^. KV [ invO. JS{>-a V Ttie Uhnjrtut iuggeniuns 
ire rdtivniii'nily ^aaiijiHriecti by I'ischcl, fba JiAitWi^n iutd Tunuthi/tt, [i s.t 
( n. sa). Clo!H':ii ui tlic ctirrect’amlersianriing Sitvcfitrr de Sary in lil> 

Ckreitcmntltft ara(>r (IVris. II, 

iTiil al-ikil-dt pbcnl hc:*! lo cadi iirh.^r arc (p-ainnutLol 
itTint* ivhU'ii refer (li itie subject arnJ predicate of u rifUrtirut senience. ‘Hie 
juihJcL'i ul a rjiUiiiiut ytntEnix eomes at Hie bc'ptminir atal tile ^iredKiiie 
iismtty ar fbe emi, 11ie *»tih- n. whitli llui kliitliiiui uaijo 'buiriTiinrig ' 4Jid 
"ctiil" TO Im; uiidei#tixal ln>r»- is niiidr sm|tly clrjr l.v dii- prt<ccdHt|: scnience 
wett aj liv the wliulf In tltr [ireiarding senleiKe, 

IcIi.ibJ t? iFiTIt jl-lAjJwr, LrajiSliltGtl llETT liy Ciirly illUlJitklUS 

and siibseTiiimt history tefer? K> tlie VaTlj cerulitioiu," tlie liccbuiliips ul' 
lniitiaii 44 irial atal jinJifirst orgaiu/aiLtits, wlucli ccitiir first like ihr sulijECt .if 
a jujiuiiuit M'Mieiii^e; “sulunifiittini hiaiory'' foUems upon tbtw as the 

jM’ciiictitf: flf a iionuTiitJ MTitetice fidl0W,'i its ntbject nir (*fnnmBtiMl ton- 
rmioo li ettureived by llm lilsaUlfiit an a luirkal tyniiit:tioM, su^pcsiiug n 
i'aitsjl iit-Kiii between "'caily bcgiiiJiinK*" and "subsetpiepi )iiinory.'* 
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FirmarJ 


As a result, this book has Uwimc unique, as it comuins 
umisual knowletlj^e and familiar if hiiliien wisdom. Still, after 
all Ims been sahi, ! am conscious of imperfection when f I 
look at) the scholars of (past and vontcmiwrarj) times.” 1 
confess m^' inability to penetrate so difhciilt a subject. I wish 
that men of scholarly compc teni'c and wide, knowleilge would 
look at the book with a critical, rather than a complareni eye, 
and silently correct and overlook tlie mistakes they cumc 
upon. The capital of knowledge that sii individua 1 scholar 
has to offer Is sir all. Admission (of one's shortcomings) saves 
from censure. Kindness from colleagues is hoped for. li is 
God whom 1 ask to make our deeds acceptable in His sight. 
He sulhce.s me. He is a good protector.*® 

“.tAf ttf-mfir. Pw tJau exprvulcm, cf. .tuiiJiiafffvfhy, p, SST, and twifiw, 

Qur*in S.ITS li same MSS, i dcdicanDii addressed id b 

priicxiLir petron fuUuwt tietr. 
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1 STTt (.m LECTION 




Tht rttrUtnie histarihgrMpky, —Jr appi'ttMhn of 
iht ivnaui apprmchti in hiit 6 Ty.—J gUmpii at tht 
difermt iinJi of emrt to iahkh kistonartf tire liahlt. 
iifititihiiig abtiui uij: these fmtrs etctir** 


I T SHOULD BE ffN'ow^f thiit historj' a aisdpllne rhsit 
has a ffretiE Jiiimber or^difthreiit) upproaihes- hs useful 
aspects are x'crv iiianv. Its ts distilig'uishetl. 

(History) nifiktis us aciiuamted with the conditions of 
past nations as they are reflected in dieir (national) character. 
It miikes us aitiuaimed with the biofjraphies of the propiiets 
and witli the dynasties mvl tK>licies of rulerc. Whoever so 
desires may thus achieve tiie useful result of liein^ whle to 
imitate historical examples in religious anil worldly matters. 

Ttie (wTiting” of hisimy) retpiire!i mmierous sources 
and greatly varied kiituvledge. It also requires a good specu¬ 
la Live mintl and thoroughness. (Possession ol iht-st two 
qualities) leads the liistoriflD to the truth and keeps him from 
slips and errors, If he trusts historical information in its pbua 
tmnsmitted form ajid has no clear knowledge the itrin- 
riples rcstilring from custom, tlte fundamental facts of poli¬ 
tics, the nature of civilisation, ftr the comlitions governing 
Ituman social orgiiiiit!aii(3n, ami If, furthermore, he tines not 
cvaliuitE remote or ancient material through oompanson 


'llie fdltowisie foiif paces wert tratisiated by H. A, tJjfliolatni,. Trapf.*^- 
ttomsqf Eijiltm Pottry and (Cambnilpe, IWi^i). p;>. Ambic 

..vt, down ,o p. -Vf, h sn. vf tliia tT^naLu.fir, wa. adltcd wttli uoih and a 
clossaTV hv n. 11 MawHmiild. yt StltriiuHfroot the Pmiegomena of Ihn hhaiddn 
fs^initieShidv Ws. Su. +1 [LeKIcn. ^eirr. uwftl. 

“ Nictioiaoij itipplh's ■'student .. 


repr. 

initvad uf ■'wriiltig." 
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Infrviiwciwn 


with tieur or ront<?nipor:iry inattriul. |il- ufteu caiuKil 
^Uiinhiin^ und ^shjipmg aiui flcviutlii^ thmi (hv of 

trutli. Historians, Qur’an comnirntators and loaiiing tratis- 
mirters haw wtniiiittod rrtqtitnt wrors In tht* stork's and 
events they reported. They accepted them in the phitii irans- 
tnitted fortn^ without rep^ard for its value. They did not dieck 
them with the principles underlyini' aiicli liisioriea] sintarions, 
tior did they compare them with similar material. .Mso, they 
did not probe (more deeply) with the yardstick of philosophy, 
with the help of knowledge of the nature of things, or with 
the lielp of s^jeciibTioii and historical insight. Therefore, they 
straycil from the truth anti found Lhcmselves tost in the desert 
of baseless assumptions atid errors. 

This is espetiully the case with tignres, either of sums of 
money or of soldiei-s, whenever tliey occur hi stories, 'I hey 
offer a good opportunity for false mfnrmatioa and constitute 
a vehicle for nonsensical statenients. 'l Uey must be controlled 
and diecked with the lielp of luiown Fiintlamental facts. 

Tor e.\ample, al'Mas'udi and many other historians re¬ 
port that Moses counted the army of the Isracliies in the 
desert,*^ He had all those able to carry arms, especially those 
twenty years and older, pss muster, 'ntcre turned out to be 
eoo.oao or more. In this connection, (al-.Mas'udi) forgets to 
take into comidenition vvJiether Kgypt and Syria could [io.s* 
sibly liave held .such a number of soldiers. Evety realm may 
have as large a miUtio as it can hold and 5uji]K!rt, liui no 
more. This Fact is attested hy well-knowti customs nnd fiimil- 
iar conditions. Moreover, an army of this size catmoi march 
or fight as a unit, llio whole available territory would lie 
too small for it. If it were in battle forniation, it would e.s- 
tend two, three, or more times beyond die field of vision, 

“ Cf, fll-Mi»'iidi, Mtituj mihSakih [Paris, ie«i-77h I, tJ3 f.: fV. ao, 
.^l-NtLis'udl brirfiy tn ihe iiuniber iif Unttilitw. Airunling: tn fll-Kahn, 

Kiidi' al-mitiJIU U'n-f-mumJtii [MS. Nuru OsiTuinh'r, sOiH,, ful, .tTiO, 
left KiiTfrt wrtj) q-ifu.iMKi myn ahte jfr corry unfls'jRit cdujiiIm^ tjnjit; jiiJcr 
tuJt aiHl viMy ypai s rif cinct numtifT fntiiift in Nuin. 

Ilk/, kiJLLwij U3 t]w Anilpr, t-r, f(ir liistjtwi-, Urn Kathlr. iitridy;ih[ 

r, I wbi-'jf liifr printed Jcxi givtA 




Krrvtmati Figttm, 

How. ihtr., catilJ ('‘VO such p:trtks fiffhi iivUh oaph other, or 
one hurtle fontiatioii gyin ihe tJPI^ 

ifoes ntn know \vhai: ihc other hank doing! Ihe situation 
at the day testifies to the correctness of tliis stuie- 

mem. I hc psi resembles the future more than one (drop of) 
wutcr ariotlrer. 

Furthermore, the realm of the Persians « as much greater 
than that of the Israelites, Hiis fact is attestetl hj 
chadnezzar's victory over them. He swallowed up their 
country and gained complete control over it. He al;w de-^ 
siroved Jerusalem, iheir reUgiores and political capitaL Atid 
he was merely one of the officials of the province ot ars 
It is said that he was the governor of die westem border 
region. Tlie Persian province,^ of the two 'Iracis/^ hlmiasaij, 
Transoxania, and the region ofDerbend on the Caspiati Sea 
were much larger than the realm of the Israelites. \ er, the 
Persiitii iinny did not attuiii such a number or even appro,ach 
it The greatest conceiurutiori of Persian troops, at al- 
Qailisivati. amounliHl lo I30.o<» of wlumi had tWr 

retainers. 'ITiis is acrarJLiig lo Sayl ' who said ihai witli 
tlieir relainore thav amoiimed to ovar doo.tioo parsoiLs. .ao. 
coi-dinp .0 '.Visiiall and aa-Zdhr!.- the TO,.p ootltuiTOtlon 
with which ItusTum advanced against Sad at jl-Qddi5i\ali 
amounted to only men. all of whom iuid dieir re- 

'^^'nii-ri if the braeUics had really amounted to such a 
mimber, the extent of the area under iheir role would have 
k'en brgerjor ihe size of administrative units and provinces 
undm* a particular ilyiiasty U in direct prniK>nion to the size 

■IrS^ and til.. Atub f-T tlic Vermn King (K«ng Farj). Cf. ±Lw ui- I JUart, 

» ?f W. ibnlwkTin FI, r *■ "(H-fl'cnJ. - i i>r t.aies aiul Dcflieid, 
I'Qr the niimtwr^ uf ihc pmj. ipams i» Ui,» Imile. .ee 

74e/4,i|. €*'. G-dt-, 1. Oil Hiifft-. b 
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htrridteititix 


of its militia and the ^inips that support the (dvTiasty), as 
uiil be explainetJ in tlic section on pn)viiu:cs in the first 
liook** Now, it is well known tliat ihc territory of the 
(Isnielitcs) diil not cumpripe an area larger than the Jordan 
prftvmct* and Palestine in S\Tia .md llic region of Medina 
unci Kliaybar in the Also, there were only three 

generations^^ between Moses and Israel, am>riiing to the 
be St-informed scholars. Moses was the son of Amrani, the 
son of Koliath {Qd/ui ot Qdliii), the son of l.evi (/.rtti or 
Uu'f),“ the son of Jacob who is Israel-Allah. This is Moses' 
genealog)- in the Toi-ah " The length of time l^eiwcen Israel 
and Moses was uitlitrated by ai-Mas’udJ when he suiti: 
"Israel entered Egypt with his children, the tribes, and their 
(Jiitdren, when they caiive to Josepli numlK‘rirtg seventy 
souls. Tite length of their stay in Egvpt until they’ left with 
Moses for the desert was two hundred and twenty years. 
During those years, the kings of the Copts, die I’liurauhs, 
passed them on (as their sulycctH] one to the other." ** It is 
improbable that the descendants of one man could branch 
out into such a number wjtliin four genenilions.^* 

It has been assimied that this number of soldiers applied 
to the time of Solomon and Jus sgccessor-S. Again, this 
improbable. Between jMilomun and Israel, there W'cre only 
eleven generations, thai is: Solomon, the son of David, the 
son of Je.sse, the son of Obed {'CUitJJi, or the son of 

Bon/ ( Hit' (tZj or the iio[i of SsHmotii rlii; of 

Kaiii^hun, the son of Ariminaaiili {\lmiiumyhiih, nr IJnm- 
mtUdMhiii), the son of Kurn, the son of Hej-ron {Uiut/fnm, 

*■ Ste P]>. If ^ btflpw. 

alki p- ittliiXh , 

** riic ^Jtrly testis m ri;|rres4,^Eited by h^tl rhi* t oir- 

rectea by lliji HlisariCin) ilinr iht-re were fuur peiicrjiliotis bi-tweeii ±mi 

Joculh Ainriitt ni^dif t\ui rwin nf Jitiar, the wn of KtitiJiih. Cf aiiso. for 
iji^tiii3ce+ mk- lliii*liibt, .i/-jrT^hry4'* at iht pf fhe ehia filer on 

Mow^tr 

“Till: M?5S state llmt the L Df Ijm/i thnultl biive either i t»f a, Jii Indknted 

jilK»ve. 

Exott. fiMA' fT. 

“’Tlie qyoTsrvnn ns TiDt, jfn-fcwmnty, itt lie found III 

“ On ('K^imLirmn increase^ jkk ubo V, GOii^ 





firrSiT!^filLK 

or liJ^rSn), rht- .on of or liuyrus), the son of 

Judxh. ilu- .-on ..r Jacob. The dosocndajiis of one man in 
eleven venerations wouM tint Urat^di out into siicti a iintnUT, 
as ha,s k-en a.ssunied. Thev mi^ht, indeed, reach hundred, 
or iliousands. 'llils often hnpjx’ns. But an iiK'rease beyond 
that to hipltcr ftptres is imprcbalile. ComprtrLsoM « dl, ob- 
servublc pre.ent-diiy atid well-known nearby fact3 prove, the 
assumption and report to lx untrue. Actioiding to t e e nite 
statement of the Israelite Stories.*^ ftiloinon's army atuounted 
to ld-0(>0 men, and his hor.se. ^ numbered [.kU> horses, 
wbifli wLTf Stabled at his palace. This is the corrtm mforma- 
tion. So attention shonlil lx paid to nonsensical statement, 
bv the common run of informant^- In the ilay.s of Stdomoii, 
the Israelite state saw its greatest fiourishmg and (heir realm 
its widest extension. 

VVhmi’vtr “ coiilomporarics stwak about the djtuiilii 
annifs of tlioir ow.. nr ru.-ont lirafs, and -vlicnever .hry cn- 
it. di»alssio„s tiknit MutUm or ChriMh... «>y.rrs. or 
Vvliru tbrv (tot to ficuriuK thr lax .cvenurs and the tnnntO' 
.,«.m bv 'ihc povmunrnu .hr mItUys of fstravagani 
rrs and the soods that rich »nd |>ros|Krou> men liave jii 
Moih, lllev are i|uiie j-enertilly found to exairperatc. to go 
In-vond the iwunda of the ordinary, and .0 aurcuml. tn the 
tempialioii of sensationalism. VVUe.l the olliaaU "l charge 
are question^ akml ihid^i^'sj^' tile gOOtl s and asset, 

“lu7r,^7v.^c, t„abrr p...r. •< t™” «• >■ 

I KiMis <0-^ An u rtJk, l^avc an Linplea^nt 

Cf I hiti^a s - - ; L. qturiijri ” as mert fictioJi presentuiJ Js 

i i.‘nr,in:t,on w.rb .imi L^ud». 

* .VNymAJC I* ■1*'^ wijft'i--__ j itucses; «« 

IbM 

S:!f5Jir 1-H'lOW. kllHl nwr, v , + h j le i-iiiiin-mt-ii hv A 

lUf, Kh»W^i'.irk j,, ,u., 

iK-riv.itiuii o( tilt iCTiTi ina> li. \inrt kfr U'ji i* tSEtS]. p.tc, liv 

nwvj.p. ''*'\t hy.r!.!* its « &m 
thr ftiiTTi I" tlr '*«?a"inp P' Pr-wni in 

Till* I? ^hokvn b\ 'ibitf', V. +w&i last liriL'. 

^ Cl P Ifi^. 
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I, IJ 


<if wealrhy people are assessed^ and w lien the ouilavs of ex- 
travjigaiit itpcmlers. are knuked at in ordinary U^ht. the Jipircs 
will be fdiind to iimatinT to a tenth of v\ liat those people have 
said. The reason in simple. Jt is the ennimon desire for 
sensationalism, the case with tviiich one may just mention a 
higher ligure, am] the disregani of reviewers and critics. 
Tills Icatls Id hiikire to exercise sclf-critidsiTi about one's 
en-ors and intentions, to demand from oneself mode rat ion 
and fainicss in reporting, to reapply oneself to study and 
research. Siieli hisrorians let themselves go atkl made a feast 
of untrue statements. "They procure for themselves cmer^ 
taining stories in order to lead (others) astray from the path 
of God." “ This is j bad enough bu.siness. 

It may Ih; said that the incTcase of descendants to such 
a ruml>er would tie jireventcd under ordinary conditions 
wliidi, however, do full apply to the tsmeliies. (The increase 
in their ease) would be a miracle In accordance with tiie 
traiUtion whicJi said (hat one of the things revealed to their 
forefathers, the propliets Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, was 
that God would cause tlieir de.scemJants so inetcase until they 
were more nunierous liiati tire stars of heaven and the pebbles 
of die earth. God fulhllcd this protnistr to fheni as an acl of 
divine grace bestowed ujjoii them and as an extj aorditiaiy 
miracle in their favor. Thus, ordinarv conditions could not 
hinder (such an evem), and imlKuly should sjjeak against 
it. 

Someone might come out again,st this tradition (with the 
argurneiu} tltat it occurs i.iTily in the ‘rorah which, as is well 
known, was altered by the Jews. ( The rc|dy to tiiis argitment 
would be that) tiie statement coticcmitig the alterattoii {of 
the Torah by the Jews) is unacceptablo to thorough scholarK 
and catmot be understood in its plain meaning, since custom 
prevents people who liavo a (revealed) religion from dealing 
with their divine scriptures in such a manner. This was men- 

“qvr'jn 81.6 (£}. 

r>i*riijtra(ilii are fi>auj hi dti- nnrein nff (atirl in 
MX, Nieu Ostiiimiyn;, stsi). but jfipcar iseiihcr le tJur csrlitr test* nor in D, 

idO 





FigUfUfi 

tioned bv al-Bukhdrt in the JdAfA.” Thus, the RTcai increase 
in numbers in the case (if (he Israelites would Lie an extraor- 
diiiar\ miracle. Custom, in the proper meaning of the word, 
would prev'tmi anytliing of the sort from happening to oilier 
peoples. 

It is mie that a (('o-ordinated batile) movement in (such 
a large group) would hardly be possible, but none took place, 
and there was no need for one. It is also true that each realm 
has its particular luimber of miUtia (and no more). But the 
UTaelltes at first were no militiamen and had no dynasty. 
Their numbers increased that niuch, so that tJiey could gain 
power over the land of Canaan whicli God had promised 
them and the territory of wliich He had purified for them. 
All these things arc rniraclcs. God guides to the truili. 

rhe “ lu.su>r>' of the Tuhba's, the kings of the Yemen 
and of the Arabian Peninsula, as it is generally transmitted. 
Ls anotiier example of silly statements by historians. It is 
said that from their home in the Yemen, (the Tubtia's) used 
til raid [fritpvah and the Berbers of the Maghrib, .\fnqus b. 
Qays b. ?ayfi. one of their great early kings who lived in 
the time of Moses or somewhat earlier,** is said to have 
raided Ifdqivuh. He caused a great slaughter among the 
Berbers. He ga^e Berbers when he heard 


MFor MubitiiiHad k lea'll al-BuUart, iRUi^tOl, «id lu» 

fimiuui «i.iurui:»t colkctifln of propTietual rmditnjns, a« I, JflT ff,: 

Kuitpi ! ii( 5 i> if I iJu not liniJi' wiikh pisaaife ipf ilie 'paif? llm hliultljia may 
tijivt had in miTid hew. Al*KiJh!iarl wriainly beUeved In Hie akeration of ilie 
TcFrali 1w the Jew#, t’orluifi# Ibn fOisildun was nmallmg die often-quotud 
tnni(lion that the Mcslinj^ shoiiid reiHiirr believe tior disheliive 
cohreminf; the Torah nriide tiy Jewi dllil Chriatiaiw; cf. J. Nofovilj In El, 

“ wliolc discBSsion of Soath Arntnan history appears m C on an 
lij&eiicii tliPcL # i- i- 1 

« rut liisroriciil wpons on Miienl Soiilh Arabian luftory were no less 
confusing Hu Ihn KlwlUmi tUan they are for ui. He tndd to deal with tlieni 
.Titially In ll. so if. Cr below , pp. the 

epcmvJtt of Africa, one may alw compare al-Ualailluirt. 

IVT lie Owie tLeiden, UiCti), p. Sail; (Rwoilod"'" Il'Sham. tH?- 
deralail (>(47/lysfS-^), pp. l^i ajmw flf- -^r4ri 

(ttalro, p. MSI. calU Biinyir-Hirrber connections Uea esuiiiig only m 

the imsf; ilia U oil of Yecncmte hiatoriaiis. 
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their jargon and y^ktd what llm '%4tham/r wa^ “ ‘Um gave 
them the iistiit which Im ri?rnanicij with tlvem since that 
time; When he left the iVIagiirib^ he is satd to have cojicen- 
tratetl ^onie Himrur rrihf.s there, 1 hey renminal there atul 
iiiKcd with the native pop LI hi II on. Their (descend,intis 3 are the 
SinhajLiii atid the Kutimah, T\\h led at-Jahari, al-Jnrjini/^' 
i4 al-Mas^hdh Ibn aUKalln,^* * and aUl3ayh*t4i to make the 
AtiitoiTjent ihiit till? Sinhajah and the Katamali Ijekng tn the 
HuTEyar. I'he Berber genealnpsL^ do not admit this^ Lind 
tiiev are right AUMas'iidi ako mentioned that one tlie 
J^liinyar khigJSt after Afriqns^ Diifi 1-AdhMr, wJwi in 
liie time of Soloinotn raided the Maghrib ami forced it into 
Mdiniisstom Stimerhmg similar is mentioned by akMash'idi 
concerning: h'sH sun ;irid Miecessor. Vdsir/- He rs said to have 
rearlHtl the Sand River ''" in the Nfaghrih and to liave been 
vmable to Ritd passage through it because of the great mass of 
sand. Therefore* he retLirned. 

Likewise* it k stdd tJiai the hiM rubhah^^ As'ad Abu 
Karsh, who lived in the lime of ihe Bersbn Kayyamd kmg 


^ CT iit-'pialiflTi, I, filU: 11* SI; Vt, f.; ile Slurer 

{Ti K L Ifis, 1711 

Ii. 't\hd-ii.U\\z^l, d. \Vmdl Ci- GWL, Supfl^ I, ni-’i, Ci. dl?io 
VI. h:^; di- SI,™ in h h H-S- 
^Si'c fi Ui aJ'r^VKfc and VI, ilt; Slane (tr-Jr I* 1 “'*-^^ 

** Vl-ltj^vh^nb* Ki’fJf' 4f-Kum^^it^9 ifi i?ritf ipf rtii' jirirHiipal rtiTnrre% Tnr llm 

Sp'ltCs {si** ?l: I Li, tietevH ) ^ixtmnr uY |rrr-isi|iETuiL liieturV- t'.l'. F- aVumniL^tefi 

Ihrf .Sit'hfi (ini’/iirhtf Jrr Jrfthr^ p fi5: 1, 

tlirt in tani* wjn niitj pif Iiith KlLilrii'in'i; smirces. tlit? lUeriTltv 

lit tlitf JLittfcur ut tUc Kumdlrn i» rnJi enrueip h fwa kfen ^Liggf'nusl rluT li* 
wai tlie InfitiM'iiJii llJt<Viitnir 'Alt b. Zavii, p iiKi-n<iu[ ((7.'JL* 

1 1 Sat; Sjff^pL, I, t), hur wi- pn* well iiaonn^tl ahmix tils Ijieran' oyipUL 
4iiul 1U* HiiiU- iti-K,m{i"m Ih ilw list nf Ini wurl^n. 

* inentit)Tui AIj I^ua aiuk hi* Dln'i S^.AUSCflr, 4 iirl in 

fliiotliL'irrnfiicxi of Uu^Saiirl Mtvvr: eC Mufij ih K 1^1 p 

I, ttiif ||ij‘ Ks:nirj Ilf Vassr (abuse nwipir is (KXMsonuUy spellutl Nialiir, 
iitfiiiTLrttyj mwJ tUr Sjtwl ftivrs- apifWArs (ti T, f?Vi FT, 

^^0\i ihe IcKtiiiJui y Wjjjl aii-Sabi (tli* ^‘Saljbmh «iv«f" uf livj Jea ijih 
^nibjimn legends) in iti^? WcM. wlieie saiul rlows like water, K'c G. b’tr- 
nirirk "T,* 1 id-4Mb dt xVbili l;lflmiil al-AiHlyluftii iil-fTiimaijp'* m 
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YasiAsi> ” nili'ti ‘>vt*r Mtwiil and A^orbaijan. He is said to 
lid VC met and routed the Turks and it* Itiivc caused a great 
slaugliter among thfin. Tlicn he raided tiicra agaiii a second 
and a third time. After that, he is said to have sent tlirec of 
his M.ms on raidi, (one) against the coimrrt' of Kar*. (one) 
against the country of tiie Soghdians, one of the Turkish na¬ 
tions of Transojiaiiia. and (one) against the cotmiiy of tlie 
Unm {BvT'amiiics) .*' 'The tirst brother took possession of the 
muntiy 'up to Samarkand and crossed the desert into Cliina, 
There* lie foutid his second liroiher wiio had raided the 
Sophdians ami had arrivet) in China tjufeire him, Tiie Xv.‘o 
together caused a great shiudhier ui t hina tifid returned 
together with their Imoty. I liey leit .some I^timyur tribes in 
Tibet. Tliey have been there do-wn to tiiis ttine. 'Hie third 
brother is said to Itave reached t onstaniiMt)[ile- iie laid siege 
to it atid forced the country of the Riini [ Ryr.aritiiies) into 
sutimission, Tlien, he returned- 

All this hiformatinn is remote from the truth. It is rooted 
ill Ifaseless and erroneous assumptions. It is more like the 
fiction of sttirytelkns. The realm of the T'ubba's was 
restricted to tlie Araiiian iKwnsuliK Tlieir home and .seat was 
San'a* in the Yemen. Xiie. Arabian jx-'tiinsula is surrounded 
liv the cwcaii on three sides; tlie liuiian Oreait on the sovilh, 
the Persian Chilfiutting out of liie Indian Dcean to al-Basra it 
on the east, and die Ked Se.i jutting out of I he Indian Ocean 
to Sue/ in Egypt on the west. Tins rati lie seen i>ii tlie iiwp. 
Tliere is no way from the Yemen to the Magiirih except via 
Sue/.. The distinice between tlte Ked St^a and tlie Mediter¬ 
ranean is two daV.C journey or less. It is unlikely that the 
distance could he tmvtirsetl by » grtsil ruler w itlt a large army 
unless he controlled that region. This, as a rule, is ini|iossible. 
In riiat region there were the AnmEekites and t'anaan in 
Syria, and, in Egypt, the Copts. Uter on, the Amalckitcs 


“ TliiE 13 tiow tbn miiJJilTi r«tl the voealiwilicm 

i„ C. a and l> similarly »iw.- Yastisab. i.nJ lu the Uit.™, p. « 

I> Iwi/a.* tin; tart letter. It slioulil he Hbhiisp = VislUiaiW Hti! 
corresjMJiitl tu the histornal AehuL‘Hienlii»j u,. ,i a.m.* if-tiniV t 
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took po5^^!;iatt (if Egypt, and iVie hrdc]it(;!i(t(iok pf'iwession) 
of Syria. 'Miltc is. however, no report that ilie Tuljba's ever 
foLiglu again,*!! one t^f the.ve nations ur that iIicy had [Misses- 
sttiti of any part of thLi region. FHrthcrtnore, the disiajicc 
from tlie Yemen to the Maghrib U great, and an annv re¬ 
quires mueb food and fodder. Soldiers traveling in regions 
other than their own have to rcquisrtiim grain ami livestock 
and to plunder the countries they pas.s through. As a nilc, 
such a proccdtire does not yield cnougli food and fodder. On 
the other hand, if they attempted to talit ahnig enough 
provisions from their own region, they would not have 
enough atiimals for transportaikm. So, (heir whole line of 
niarrh necessarily Takes them through regions they must take- 
possession of and Force into submission in order to obtain 
provisions from them. Again, it would be a most unlikely 
and impossible assumption tlwt sudi an army could pjtss 
through all thoM nations without disturbing them, obtaining 
its provisions by peaceful negotiation. 'Hils show'ji that all 
such information [aiiout Tubba' c:if>editions to the Maghrib) 
is silly or ficiitious. 

Mention of ilte (allegedly) impassable Sand River has 
never been heard in the Maghrib, aIrbough the Maghrib has 
often been crossed and its roads hate iweu explored by 
travelers and raiders at all timcfi and in every direction.** 
Hecatise of the unusual characici* of the story, there is trujch 
eagerness to pass it on. 

With regard to the (alleged) raid of the Tubba's against 
the muniries of the I'ast und the land of the Tnrks. h must 
lie admitted that the litie of march bi ibis case Is wider ihan 
the (narrow) passage at Siie^. Ihe dLstanre, however, is 
greater, and the Persian and RviiaTitme nations are interfrf.tsed 
on the way to the Turks, fherc is no rejxjrt litat the Tubba’s 
ever took possession of the countries of the Persians and 
Byitatitliieii. TJiey merely fought the Persians on the borders 
of the Iraq and of die Arab countries Ijctween al-Babrayn 
mid al-yirah, wliirh W'crc border regions common lo both 


** The Hiiie irguiiicm 1» uaed ag-j'm below, pp. ar and 75. 
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ml ions" Tlicse vars took place bcti^eeii the Tubba* Dhu 
I-Adh’ar and tilt liayyanid king Kciyqawtis, and apin be¬ 
tween lilt Tubba* ali isghar Abu K^irib and lilt Kiiyyani J 
YttStasb (Biibtasp). TIictc were other wars later on with 
rulers of the dynasties that succeeded itie Kayyanids, and, in 
turn, with ilieir successors, the Sassanians, tt ^eollid, how¬ 
ever, ordiiiarUy have been impossible finr the 1 ubba s to 
traverse the hind of the Tersians on dieir way to raid the 
countries of the Turks aiuJ Tiliel, because of the nations tluic 
are interjiosed on the way to the Turks, liecituse of the need 
for food and fodder, us well as the great disTanec. raenuoneil 
before. All information to this effect is sidy and fictitioujt, 
Even if the way this information is transinitted were sound, 
the points menitoned wnuld cast suspicion upon it. All the 
more then imisl the informatioii be suspect since the maruier 
in which it has lieen transmilied Is not sound. In coiineetlon 
with Yatbrib (Medina) aiul the Aw sand Khazra}, Ibti IsVq 
says that the last Tuhlia' traveled eastward to the 'Iraq and 
Persia, but a raid by the Tubba's against the ciniiitries of the 
Turks and Tibet is in no way CoitfiratcJ by the established 
farts. Assertions to this effort shtiuki not be trusted; all sudi 
information should lx* investigated and checked with .■sound 
norms.” 'fhe result svitl Ite tlwl it will most beautifully be 
demolished, 

God is the guide to thai which is correct. 


Even ” more uulllndy atid more deeply rooted in baseless 
asstimpiioos is the common iiitcrpiciation of tlic following 


« M-Hhah on tlw Kuptirmea «□* tlie atpiial of iltc Ukhmid (mrtei stale 
x»uwiv^tK.Un eoiitiol. Al-Babnijn mcludvd the couiury on ilie r>nrtii«yt«n 
of the rcrfflflt) tJulf. «inil tiiit oitty ulaiaii lod^y Icnov^e aiiLier that 

Yatitieer" AtJW 1^‘iu‘ib ii appiirciiilj Identical with the aho^e- 
iiiirlfLiiiiJiwiJ "''tiisl” T'ub'ba’', Al'pii Kurils. ^ -u. 

VcT 'ifiar. U, M. I'f. alao ll«i Si^, t. 1 ^ howler, 

only events dcalltig wilh die Tuhlio' s reiuni from his extern eapedman 

■* The^lliwin/stefif. low. b found in iho marpio ofC. ihough it appeors 
mccrplrraUtl m the wul'of B ■U'J » b 
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vTm* nf thL- Sf}ri7t '^Did you nor sec what your Lord 

did with 'Ad —Irani, that nt die jiilbrs?" 

'1 li*.' I'CiiuiKt'i tutors rniMiJer tlie word I ram fhc name of a 
city which is clesrribttd a<» having pillai>, tlial i.'i, columns, 
nipy rtport ihai '.Vtl U. 'Cs I*. Jraiu Imd two ioriJ*, Sludtd 
rtiul Shnddid, who ruled after him, Shadid perished Stunidad 
bL'caine ilie sole ruler of the reulm. and the kings there suh- 
iiiilted to his .itithorjty. When Shaddtid heard a description 
of Paradise, he said: “I shall UuiUl soinethLiij» like it." .*\nd 
he built the city o( Irani In the desert of Aden over a period 
of three hundred years, lie himself lived nine humlred years. 
It is said to lia\ c heeu a large city, with rattles of gttid and 
•vilver itrid cnUitims «if emerald ajid hyadnth, ccmtitining ail 
kinds iif'ivGus and freely novviiig rners. When ilic construe- 
tioti (if ( die city-) was completed. Shadtlad went diere with 
the people nf his realm. Hut when he was the distantx- of 
only one day and night away from ii, fiod sent a ilamor 
from heaven, and all of them perished. This is reponed 
iiy at-laburi, ath-Tha'alihi," az-Zamokhshari.” and other 
Om an nmittieiiiator^. 1 hey transmit ihc fo[lowing story 
on the auihonty of one of the men jiromid Miilpiniiiad. 
’Muiidhlli li. Qilahah.^^ When he went out in search of some 
of his camels, he liit upon (the eity) and took away from it 
ns much as he could cuny . His story reaefied Mu'awiyali, 
who had him hroughr to him. and lie told ihe story. Ain,, 
‘awiyah sent for Ka’h al-aldiiir '* ami ashed him nboiu it, 
Ka’li said, "It is tram, tliai of the pillars. Irani will lie en- 
Tcrcd in your tim e hy a Moslim who is oi a reddish, rnddv 


>^-511 Sf>,u-7 (iWi). u j, Jloruviti. 

Sefi below, 
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co|i>r. and short, wiili a molt? at his and one on his 

tioi'k, w'ho )^i>es out in searrlt or some nl his eanivts," He then 
rumed around and, seeing" Hui Qilabah, he said; '''JiiUeed, Jie 
h that mini." 

No information abotit this city lias since limwe available 
any^vliere on earth. Tlve desert of Aden where the cuy is 
supposed to hifve been built lie.s in tlte middle of the VcmeiL 
It iws lieeu inhabited continuously, and travelers and fruidcs 
have explored its ronds in every direction, ^'et, no informa¬ 
tion nljOMt liie i-iiy has been reported. No antiquarian, no 
nation lias mentioned it. If (the lonitneiuators) said that it 
had disapjieared like other antiquities, tlie story would be 
more likely. I»ur they expressly say ihai h .still exists. Some 
identify it tvith Damascus, ijerause Dama.seus \va5 in the pos¬ 
session Ilf the people of ‘Ad. Other,'* £fo so far in their cn azy 
talk as to maintain that the city lies hidden iVoiti sensual 
pereeptbn and can he discovered only try mined (Tiiagicians) 
and sorcerers. .\l[ tliese are a.isumptioiis that ^vould better 
be termed nonsense, 

.\11 these suggestions proffered by Qur'an i:oininetuaior.s 
were the result of gramniiitical coiisidenuii.ins, for Aralflc 
gratfitiiar requires the expression, ‘"ihar of the pillar.s,*’ to be 
ill! attribute of Irani. The wonJ "pillars” w'a.s aiidcrstood to 
nieiin coluimi.s. Thus, Irani was narTOwed down in it.*- tneiiii- 
iiig to some sort of liiiildiiig, (The Qur'an eomitietiiators) 
were influenced in their interpretation ty the reading of llm 
az-Zubavi*^* '^ho read (not 'Aditt with NiSuatim but) a 
genitive* ransiructiorn 'Ad of Irani. They tlion adopted these* 
stories, wliidi are better calltd fictitious fables atid which are 
quite similar to the (Qurhln) ititeqjretatkms ol Sayfawayh 
which are related as coftiit" Hifsecdotes.^*' 

"Tfwt is. ■AlKLOJiili IJ. iiii-ZubaVT, who is ulso r|Uon?il elsewhere us un 
uuilwiilv for ijur'jn readiu^s. (.'f JcJtrrT. >r ihr liulfiry tif 

thr ^rA^ftht Qur'ifulUiilin, Ifisr]:, pp. JiiU fT 

(f>r J^^uwayh) ii iBiuitiDsrwil laa e^irh thp tcuWi ccntiili^ 
111 thv Fiii of (EiiiioUB tfomeUiana in Ihii ^-x\:idinu tWfit. niiptU i Lrifr/.ig, 

(ralTCP, tiiiH p, llin kil-iflwzT, 

vftAidr ((.’airy, is-iT ilhis}, pp. SJ f.. .iiul fiiii 
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(tn however, the "'pUlars" arc tent poles, [f *Vol- 

uiojia” were impeded by the word, it wuuJil riot hi* farretvhed, 
as the p<iwer nt‘( the people of’Ad) was well known, and they 
could be descrihcd as |>co]jle with Imlidings and tulutnns in 
the getteral way. But it would he farfetelied to say that a 
special building in one or another specific city {was intetuk\i}. 
If ’ll is a genitive construction* as would l)e tlie cast aiTording 
to tlte reading of I bn az-Zubayr, it would Ite 4 genitive c«n- 
siruciHin used to express triliaj relationships, such as. for 
instance, the Quraysh of Kinanah. or ihc Uyils of Mudar. or 
die Rabi'ali of Kizdr. There is no need fur sudi an implatisihle 
interpretution whidi uses for its starting point silly stories of 
the sort mcntkmed, which catuiot be iniputi'd to the Qur'an 
liecausf they are so iniplausihk*, 

.Another fictitious story of the histoi ians, which they all 
report, concerns the reason for ar-Kashid’s dost met ton of the 
Barmecides, It is tlic story of aPAliliasah, ar-liashid‘s sister, 
and JaTar b. Yahya U. Khiilid, liis client. Ar-ltj.shid is said to 
have worried about where 10 place them when he was drinks 
ing wine with them. He wanted to receive them together in 
his company. Therefore, lie permitted: diem to cxmclude a 
marriage that was not consumniateil. Al-’Ahlrisah then 
tricked (JaTar) in lier desire to In: alone with him” for she 
had fallen in love with him. JaTar finally had inlejvtuirse with 


l.fjjar, LMm III, js* /. Tliii Savfewjyli {n-r Sifowsvh) sktmtlJ fi..t 

be conliiMil with lire Isurr Egypiinii SibDWJvli to wlwm tlm gflllri iWtUL-d 
ihc ^ihhJr Sfiumayh ai-^fifrl tf^iro, isas, CL iiuw F, 

thal, f'fl Eiiriy IWjm (U-itlcn, p. n. 

MSS. n, C, ami D clearly iiidiiatc a readiiij; Sa)y|awpv]i (Supwayh) wifli 
hill Sayfa^vavh fjfubahty iS ftlC coirm fottlL 

It may warm that j cuttimlum hke sJumld Imvc h.irl 

anytlirag to do toiUi "<l«r'iln inierjirttmiiM'iii ’ II Ihn Klmliirirr evpresiftl 
hiiiiHrlf cnETectly. flicy ifluy have be«i niiictloii* applituKtins MtQjr'an virr^L-j 
(atirl Traditions], jcihes irufh ia wc firnl in ilip Jitefsiun- on Muslim Euimiljaiia 
CL aUo iht» story iif ar-HarliSd atiil llm .Vhf .Maryam, p. sa, bebw. 

i’he lonj; slory ns to liu^i. tkv pcrsikiCDi ‘Alihitiali finjllv vnccci-dml 
with file connivance nr.Ia'far's nitiUicr, In Luilted wiih Ja’fsf (witu did 

mil hiioM- tliat it waa ijhf J, is told fjy al-MaVtjdJ. Afari/j jJA-Jhahtb VJ 
SS.7 ff. ^ , 
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litrr—it ih assumed, when he was ilrurk —and she bee^nie 
pregnani. The story was reported to ar-KashId who iiew into 
a rage. 

This story irreconcilable with al'WbbasHh's position, 

her religiousness, her parentage, and lior exalted rank. She 
was a descendant of 'Abdallah (i. 'Abbas ami seprated from 
him bv only four generations, and they were the most ilistin- 
guished and greateM men in Islam after him. Al-'Abbasaii was 
the daughter of Muhaniinad al-Mahdt, the son of AbCi ja'far 
'Abdallah al-Man?ur, the sou of Muhammad as-Sajjiid, the 
son of the Father of the Caliphs *Ali. 'All was the son of 
'Abdallah, the interpreter of the Qur'an, the son of the 
Prophet's unde, al-'Abbis. Al-'Abl)asah was the ilaughtcr 
of a caliph and the sister of a caliph. She was bom to royal 
power, into the prophetical succession ftiie caliphate), and 
descended from the men around Muhammad and his utides. 

She was connected by birth with the leadership of Islam, tlie 
light of the revelation, and the place where the angels tie- 
stx'ndcii to bring the revelation. She was close in time to the 
desert attitude of true Arabism, to that simple state of [slam 
still fiir from the liabits of luxury and lush jiastures of sin. 
Where should one look for chastity and mudeiity, if she did 
not possess them? Where could cleanliness and purity l>e 
found, if they no longer existed in lier house? 1 low could she 
link her pedigree with (that of) Ja'far b. Vahya ainl stain her 
.Arab nobility with a Persian client? His Persian ancestor had 
been acquired as a slave, or taken as a client, by one of her 
ancestors, ati uncle of the Prophet and noble Qurashite, and 
all (Ja'far) did was that he together with his father was 
dragged along (by the grow’irig fame of) the 'Abbasid 
dynoAty ami thus pretiared for and elevated to a position of 
nobility. And how could it l>e that ar-Rashld, with his high- i, a> 
inindedness and great pride, would permit himself to become 
related by marriage to Persian clients! If a critical person 
looks at this story in all fairness and compares al-',Abbasah 


" Cf. alio 'Ibar^ f.; V|, 7, See [ip. and Mow. 
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with the daugjjter tif a great niler tif liis Time, he muM 
find it di^guiiting and unbt'iiuvabte that .she could have done 
such a thing with one of the divuts^ of her dynastv and while 
her family "'as in |n5Wer. He would insist that the story Ix" 
tonsidtTL'd untrue. And who could compare with aU'Aliljasah 
atul ar-RashTd in digtiityl 

The reason for the desrrurtunt of the iJai-mecides w=as their 
attempt to gain ccrntrol oser the dynasty an<i their retemwn 
of tile tax revenues. This went so far that when ir-Rasliid 
wanted even a little money, he could not get it. 'J'hey took Ids 
affairs out of his Imnds and, shared with hint in his authority. 
He had no say with them in the atfairs of liis realm, llicir in- 
hiiemx* grew, and rheir fame spread, Tiiey filled the positions 
and ranks of the government with their own children and 
iTcaturcs who liccame high officials, and thus barred all others 
from the positions of wiizir, secretary, army commander, 
doorkeeper ( (uijib), and from the military and civilian adriihi- 
istruiion. It is .said that in the palace of ar-Hashid, There were 
iwenty-fivc liigh officials, both military ami civilian, all 
children of Yaliya h. Khalld. There, they crowded the people 
of the dynasty and pushed them out by force, They could do 
that because of the [Hisitiun of their father, Yahya, mentor to 
Harun iKsrh as cnnvvn prince and as caliph. { Harfin) practically 
grew up in Ids lap and got all hi.i education from irun, 
Ot-inin) let him hanrlle his affairs and used to call him 
‘ Tather.'' As a result, flic (Bartnecides}. and not ihe govern¬ 
ment, wiehW all the influence.’®* Theii presumption grew, 
'fheir t>ositioii became more and more itiflucTitial. Thev he- 
came the tenter of atienlioii. All olioyed tJieni, ,\11 liojxs w ere 
addressed to them, h'rom the farthest borders, presents auU 
. s-j gifts of rulers and amifs were sent to them, Tlie tax money 
found its way into their treasury, to 3ei'\'^e as an iniroduction 
to tjicm and to procure ilicir favor. They gave gifts u> atid 

"* Lit.. *'ihe prefored posiuon (ordinarily cjikwcd liy government and 
nikfl wriii from the gtivi^rfiratnl tn fhcm,“ nr.'if frAj?; snouW ratlicr Ik 
tfiiiHljEiM] ’ IxiHtity," IniiKacI uf "proftrctitwl pcKiiiion" (rf :!:e7+, I. at. lie- 
low ), "ibe fjouniy (onlinardy dUpeiitwl Ity goverumeJii nihl rnler). . . 
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bestowotl fevors upon th^* men nf the (\\Lid) Shi^ah and 
ijjKTn important reiativos (of the PtNophet). TliL'y ^avi? the 
poor from the noV^le fanrtlic^ {related to tire Prophet) some¬ 
thing to earn. Ihev frecil the captives. Thus, they were given 
praUe as was not given to their caliph. They showereil 
privilegc-s iiniJ gifts upon those wito came to ask favors from 
them. Ihey gained control over village* and estates in the 
open eountrv and (near) the main cities in every province. 

Eveiiiuailv, tlie Baniiccides irritated the inner circlL-. 
Thev caused resentment among the elite and aroused the 
dispieiisure of high olficiuls. Jealousy and envy of all sort* 
hegan to show themselves, mid the scorpions of intrigue crept 
into their soft l)Gds in the government, llie Qahtabah family. 
JaTar's maternal uncles, led tlit* rntrigue* against them. 
Feelings fOr blmd tics and relationship could not move or 
sway them (tlie Qalnalialt family) From ihe envy which was so 
heavv on iheir hearts. This joincil fl ith tlieir master’s incipi' 
enl jealousy, wiiii his dislike of restrictions and (of being 
treated with) highhandednes.-i, and with his latent resentment 
aroused by small acts of pnesiimptuousness on the part of ihc 
Bannccidt'-s. When they contimieti to flourisli as they did, iltey 
iverc led to gross insubordination, as is shown, for instance, 
i>y their action in the case of Yahya b. 'Alxlallah li. Ha.sati b, 
abljiisan b. 'All h. Ahi Tfilib, the brother of’the Pure Soul" 
(aii-Nafs az-Zakiyah). MuhatiirnaU aUMaluli, who had re¬ 
volted ugainst 

This Yaliya had been brought back by al-FadI b. Yahyu 
from the munTry of the Daylam umlcr a safe-cotiduct of ar- 
Itashtd written in hi.s own hand. According to at-'|'abari,*’ 
(al-Fadl) Itad paid out a million dUliams in tliis matter, .-'ir- 
Rashid handed \ ahva over to Ja'far to keep him imprisoned 
in his house and uitder his eyes. He Iveld liim for a while but, 
prntnjited iiy piestimptum, JaTar freed Yahya by hi.s own 

** In ihc first taw, the ' rather ilian ihe 'Ahbasid Shrali, *rt lueieii. 
'till? iatirr ytv ineant by “importuni rclaiives uf the rropbet. ' rtioiij5k this, 
hKt. Miatf lit Jiniithef ttftm tor the 'Alida. 
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decision, out of res^iect for the blood of rhe Prophet's family 
as he thoujrht, and iti order to show his presumption a^^ainst 
the goventmtnl. When ttie matter was reported to ar-Rashid, 
he aj^ked ja'far about (Yahya). Ja'far understood and said 
that he had let him go. A.r-Rashid outwardly iiKhcated ap~ 
proval and kept his grudge to himself, Thus, Ja'far himself 
paved the way for hut own and his family's undoing, ithicli 
ended with the collapse of their exalted position, tvlth the 
heavens falling in upon them and the earth's sinking with 
them and their house. Tlieir days of glory became a thing of 
the past, an example to later generations. 

Close exaniination of their story, scrutinizing the ways 
of government and their own conduct, discloses that all this 
was naiural and is easily explained. Looking at ibn ‘Abdrab- 
hib's report ** on ar-Kasliiirs conversation with his grear- 
graiiduncle Dawhd b. 'AH concerning the destruction of the 
Barmecides as well as al-Asina'i's evening causerics with or- 
Rashtd and aLFadl b, Yahyd, as mentioned in the chapter on 
poets in the ’fijii,®' one utitlerstands that it was only jealousy 
and struggle for control on die part of die caliph and his 
subordinates dial killed them. Another factor was the verses 
that enemies of the Barmecides among the inner circle sur¬ 
reptitiously gave the singers to recite, in the intention that 
the caliph should hear them and his stored-up animosity 
against diem be aroused. These are ihe verses: 

Would that Hind could fulfill her promise to us 
And deliver us from our predicament. 

And for once act on her own. 

The impotent person Ls he who never acts on his otvn.** 


« Atpniid b. MLVJUBmai], 44S-Aa9 leOO-&W|. Cf. GAL, I, IS+ f.; 
t, afiof.: [Cfllro, i30S/19S7), 111, 34. The ediiimi < 3 f iIk; 'W ha* * 

b. uiEtmd cff Lu * 

* nJj lob—11, See aLfty h«law» U 

^ The vers^^a are by TTmaf b. Abl Rdbrah wIiq nj, 700, Cf. 
GAL. I, 4S1f ; Supjit,' 1, TC f. tf. Sctiv^jirz, tiff Umaa (tff ‘l/pfur Ibn 
Ah Rrh'a (Uipng. tswi), I, HE [No. I6S. U. » r.). Cf. dlio l!m ai-Athir, 
Kdmil, VII, +. mm ±iv. 
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'\rVhen ar-Haslud heard these verses, he'exclaimed: "indeed, 
1 am jiuit iiuch an impuLeni [lersoh." By this ami simitar 
methods, the enemies nf the Bannecides evonttiaily succeeded 
in arousinjr ar^Ka si lid's latent jealousy and in hrin^ng^ his 
terrible venp;ea nee upon them, Ood is our lefiij^e from men's 
ilesire for jiowcr ami from mlsfoi'Uuie. 

The stupid story of ar-Rashid's winehibbing and his 
getting drunk in the ctunpany of boon companions b really 
abominable. I t docs not in the least agree vrith ar-Rashid’s 
attitude toward the ftil HIIn ient of the requirements of religion 
and justice incumbent upon caliphs. He consorted with 
religious scholars and saints. He had discussions with aU 
FuJayl b. '[ySd,** Ibn as-Samttiak,** and al-'Umart,” ami he 
corresponded with Sufy^ii.* *® Me wept when he heard thdr 
senuons, Then, there ifi his prayer in Mecca when he cir¬ 
cumambulated the Ka'bah.^* He was pious, observed the 
times of prayer, and attended tJie momtng prayer at its 
earliest hour. .According to ai-faban and others, he used 
every day to pray one hundred supererogatory liik'nhs™ 
Alternately, he w'as used to go on raiths (against unbelievers) 
one year and to make the* pilgrimage to Mecca the other. He 
rehuketl his jester, Ibn Abi Maryam, who made an unseemly 
remark to him during prayer. When Ihn .Abt Maryam heard 
ar-Hashid recite: "llow is it ihai I should not worship Hi m 
w'ho ci'eated me?" *’ he said: "Indeed, I do not know w'hy ." 

" Died 1S7 Inoiil. rf. Gvf h. A'upflit !■ 430 . 

“ Mnbummarf b. d. IBS [tE»S/S(K<l. Cf. il-Kliaiil) il'Baghdiiil, 

Td'Ha V, a«4-7S, 

« ,\|ipuri:nilv 'Abdallili h. ’Abd-iiS-’AtU b. MWftllili b. ■Alubiliili b. 
^1,'mar b, al-Kbanob, d 184 [ijlm/HOfP Cf, Ibn tlajiiT. ’Tahil/tUr, V, f. A 
ticpbew of thii min, 'DtuyibilliLti b. 'Umir. waw bmuglti by nr-RaUitd id 
itu|;iiiUd tcf. nl-Hluiltb al-£Lii{;hd^dT, Tsr'rii* IljgiuIJil, X, aio), Iml lie would 
noi scctri tu be the one me.niit here. 

• t)f ihetwnf.un«uiSufyjt)», Sufyan aih-TliawriaiuJ Sidfyin b. 'Uyaynilt, 
the laitcT is mejat here. Ke Uveil from 107 to ISS iTsW/se to Sl+l, tf, 
tl-K}iatib al-Bapliiiidt, Ta'rlik Bjghzldd. IX, 

■ Cf, Hill al-Aihlr, ffdfltxJ, VT, IJ7 f,, itjznu Cf also G, AudixiD, Hantn 
aUttiishiii {Htf'yf Vork, mst), |>. 173. 

" Cf. il-Tsbnri, .InmitUu ill, 740, jwna 193, A rdi'jA i« ^ preimlied 
sequence of mot ions In pnyer. 

*qur'ln S(i.a2{di}. 
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Ar-HLisliIil ooulii not*suppress ;i bugli, but then he iurnutl U' 
hiiTi angrily and said: "() Min Abi Maryatn, (jokes) even 
during the pravtT? Beware, beware of the yur'aii and [slani. 
Apart from that, yt'U may do whatever you wish.'’ 

Furtliermore, ar-'Rashltl |>ossessed a good <ical of'leaniing 
and sitnpUdty, because hLs epoch was close to that uf lits 
forebeai-s who had those (qualities). I’lie time between him 
anti Ills grandfather, Abu Ja'far (aj-.Mansur), was rioi a king 
T, a* one. He was a young lad w'hen Abu Ja’far died. Abu Ja'far 
possessed a good deal of leaniing and religion befnre he 
became caliph and (kept them) afterwards. It was he who 
advised Malik to write die Mmvslta . saying: Abfl 

'Abdallah, no one remains on earth more learneil than ) and 
you. Now, 1 am too much occupied with the caliphate. 
Therefore, you should writi? a liook for the people whith will 
be useful for them. In it yon should avoid the laxity of Ibn 
'AlihSs and tlie .severity of llin 'Umar,** and present (u'af/f’) 
it dearly to the people." Malik rointnenTed; "(>n that occa¬ 
sion, al-Mansur indeed taughi me to be an author." ** 

Al-.Mnnstir's son, itl-Malidi, ar-Rashid's father, exju’ri- 
enced the (austerity of al-Mansur) who w'oiild not make use 
of the public treasury to provide new clothes fur his family. 
One day, al-Mahdt r;ntic to him when he was in his office dis¬ 
cussing with the tidlors the patching cf his family's worn 
garnietus. Al-Mahdi did not like iliat and said: "U Oim- 
tnander of the Faithful, this year I shall pay for the dutlu^s gf 
the members of the family from my ow'n income." Al- 
Mansur's reply was; "Do that." Ho did not prevent him 
Own paying himself but would not [jennit any (public) 
Muslim money to lie -spent for it, Ar-llashul was very dose its 


^ t’f At-TuhaTi, 1 El^ ( 

“ Ihli 'Afcabiji in till' 'iiliilalluti b. p the 

tousitu Ibii 'Lbiut h VAInJtiUiti^ a .*11111 nl (hr t'AiyU 'Ujiiar* wbu 
die^l in or 7^ lfJrt!3/93 or ij. Cf. K, V, T^cltCj^tLTii m K/, ja- 'AW 
Allah b. aimnl/' 

« tbfi KliiLlULiti iilSA' xvhrs tn iiE>ry le hi* ^iirj^^isitntisblyiih Ircture. 
Cr p. 3111. Cf iiS*o ILiti Forl^im fCairo, 1 wM, pu 

Si 
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timf ((»tll-nt falipli :itiU tii liis foreltfars,*® He was reared under 
ibe inHuffiee of such and similar cniulua in his own faiuily. so 
tliat it liecame his own nature. How eould such a man have 
liecn a wincbildH-T and iiave drunk wine openly? It is well 
known that noble pre-Islamic Arabs avoided w ine. The vine 
was not one «f the plants (eultlvatefl) bj- ibem. Most of them 
amsidered it reprehensible to drink wine. Ar-Hashid and his 
foreltears were very siiocessfiil in avoiding anything repre- 
hensible hi iheir religifnis or worldly affairs <tnd tn making all 
praiseworthy aeiicmf and qiialLiies of [H;rfection. as well as the 
aspirations of the Arabs, their owti nature. 

Hue may furlher compare llie story of the physician 
Jibrll h. Bukhtishu’ rejnort^ by at-TaharS nticl al-Mas’udi.** 
A fish had Ijeen served at ar-Rashid'.s table^ and jibrll 
had not permitted him to eat it, (Jibril) had then ordered 
the table steward to bring the fish to (Jibrll's) house. .Ar* 
Rashid noticed it ami got sus|nrjous. He had his servant 
spy oti jibrlL and the sery'ant observed him piirtakiiig of it. In 
order to justify bimself, Ibn BukhtTshO’ had three pieces of 
fish placed in three separate dishes. He mixed the first piece 
with meat that liad been pre[jared wiili different kind.s of 
spires, vegetaliles, hot sautes, and sweets. He poured iced 
water over the second piece, and pure w ine c>ver the third. 
T he first and second dishL's, he said, were fur the caliph to 
eat. no matter whether something svas .iddctl by hhii (Ibn 
RukhtlshiV) to the fish or not. Hie third dish, he said, was for 
himself to cat. He gave the three dishe.s to the table steward. 
Wlu-n ar-Haithid woke up and liiid Ibn Uiikhxjshu" called in to 
reprmiii^nd hini, latter hiid ihe Uu-ee dbhes brought, llie 
one with uiue had become a soup witlT small pieces nf fish|. 


A. C, aibtl n aiiQii^tihL hul in h wc fitnl uhuu^ayhr ' I113 panenLi/* 
or ' liiB two forclNC^Ti'* (f), TmnsliJring a 'aod ojuiiU'il him 

anifinfi his foTt hr^ra * winilii l«^ pHaihk' hur la liardty cvttvci. 

If Murvj aJk-dhaJkaK Vb *05 F., iml ut-TubuTi litK'i Hor lo have 
Ilii? slOfV* n also IU11 All! Uiayhfi^h, U{r^Ui vd. Miiller 

Iibrll H-nfc jii e^rSy fntJiulicr nf Kht I'juuni* il> (uuty of physkiiina J le died 
ill [sas/il^lr Cl. BriJClivlTiHiriii in Ely ■^IdkiitisihuA" 


1, iiS 






but the two othpT dishes hmJ spirited, and smclW Jiffercmly- 
Tliis was (sufficient) justification of Ibn Bukhlishu''s actiun 
(in eating a dish of fish that be find prevented the caliph from 
eating). U is dear from tliis story tliai ar-Rashid's avoidance 
of wine was a fact well known to his inner circle and to those 
who dined with him. 

It is a well-established fact tliat ar-Rashld had consented 
to keep xAbii Nuwas imprisoned until lie repented and gave up 
his wavs, because he had heard of the latter’s excessive wine- 

iT 

bibbing.” Ar-iUsliTd used to drink a date liquor {rnjbUh)^ 
according to the ‘Iraqi legal school whose r^sponsa (con¬ 
cerning the permissibility of that drink) arc well known.** 
Rut lie cannot lie suspected of having drunk pure wine. Silly 
reports to this effect cannot be credited. He was not the nniti 
to do something that is forbidden and considered by the 
Muslims as one of the greatest of the capital sins. Not one of 
i, arj the.se people (the early 'Abbasid.s) had anything to do with 
cfleminate prodigality or luxury in matters of clothings 
jew'dry, or the khul of food they took. They still retained the 
tough desert attitude and the siuipie fhtate of Islam. Could it 
he assumed they would do something that would lead from 
the lawful to tile uniaw'ful and from the licit to the illicit? 
llisTonans such as at-Taban, al-Mas’udi, and others are 
agreed that all the early Cmayyad and ‘Abbasid caliphs used 
to ride out with only light silver ornamentation on their belts, 
swords, bridles, and saddles, and that the first caliph to 
originate riding out in golden apparel w'a.'i al-Mu'tazz b. al- 
Mutawakkil, the eighth caliph after ar-Rashid.** The same 
applied to their clothing. Could one, then, assume any 
di^renily with regard to wlml they tlrank? Tliis will liecome 
still clearer when the itaiure of ilynastic beginnings in desert 
life and modest circutnstances Is understood, as we shall 


^ Far Abu NuwSs^ see GAL, 1^ 15 ff.: Suffix 1, 114 ff. 

“ Fut tilt k-nlttiE H^ruiiie 4ttiEuElc to^iijd Hfc A. J. Wifnsuick 

in Hit Snt. Cf, p. 4-15* licloWr 

" Cf, , VIT* -lUl- 

ae 
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explain ll among tin? problems, bisonsiscd in the first book, if 
Uod wUls/^“ 


A paniU^^l nr similsir STOTJ is nhki reptirted hy Lill {x\w 
luMorbns) about Yahya b. Aktham, ihf^ judge and friend of 
He said W have drank wine together with 
al-Ma'mfm and to hstve gotten drunk one night. He by 
buried among the sweet baisij until lie w oke up, Tlie following 
verses are recited in his name; 

() my lord^ comniander of al! the people! 

He who gave me to drink was unjust in his judgment. 

1 neglmed the cupbearer, and he caui^cd me to be. 

As you see me* deprived of intelligence iind religion. 

The same applies to Ibn Aklham and ad-Ma’mfjn tliat 
applies to ar-Rashsdp What tliey dnmk was a date liquor 
{m^hfilk} wiiidi in their cpirnon was not forbidden. There can 
tit no ipiestion of drunteuness in connection with them. 
Yabya's familiarity w ith at-Ma'mtm was friendship in Islam. 
It is nn establbbed fact that Yahyl slept in aUMa‘mQn‘s 
rootu, It has lieen reported, as an mdieation of aUMa'mfin^s 
escellenre ami atTabilily, that one night he awoke/” goL up^ 

*“ Set?, for irilijiEiCfp pfn SJS ff. twlaw, 

^ like ^tur]F y toUl liilly in Ibn 'Abdratibils, lli^ ai5 
Yatiya Ij, f^Hthani died in or ti-H* [st?]. C7f. al^BagtiUailS, 

Tj'rlifA Hagk^M^ XIVj liH ff, 

adris *lhirTFfy.*' In the “'veMel" mentbned wnM 

not be a. dminber pdt, htit a waiter pitEher. A very itimilar li^u^y of flow ai- 
Mii^inun hiin^elr went oui for ^ drink of wiiier njul did not disturb I>. 

Aktham ocnir^ iti dl-LtEIdt, t ldm |i-/-UdriK;/^ai miM 

Bant (Cairu, liOd/lSSfi), p. Li o. Al-ltlEdl adds n^tber stoiy^ ac¬ 

cord itig tn whidi Jd-^fa'ElTIh» l^aii gone to urhisitc and kcditited to call his 
srr\^ants to help liini to get ready for the minting: pmyet. ^ lon^ as Yatyi 
did not stirp Thui^ it hardly pt^i^anible to decide wheUiirr Ihfi HluldLtn 

ihougbt afm wdicr fdtdtei: or c ditniber pof lft;t '’urhie glass'* Is round in 
Fird4U'S al^hiimak { Berlin, pp. 33 1 f An auiiior ckuser to 

ihe limr of Ibr Khatdiir, aa-Siyiit!, uaci a .wrKinyfn fnr in^ ^ a^if; cf. 
Suyufb ai-gkdN N-iiiifTfiit Dm fitaiibid MS, laileli, 

ful For aroUfcvr ^torsion yf eIms story, cf as^SuLumt, a/-/ErJfwA, 

ed, M. J, Kiftier [Oismta! Notes uruJ Studies^ No. a) (Jcmsaltin* 
p. 37. 
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and i'tU arniiitd tur the i-haniU'r |a>t. He ulirnk! ii> wake 
Vabya b, Aktham. It alj^o U an establiirhed fart that the 
iisei! to pn_v together at the momhig prayer, [low dotis that 
att’ord with drinking wine togetlier! Furthermore, ^ ahya b. 
Aklbam was a transTnittcr of rradittuits. Jle ivo* praised by 
tbnHanbal ’“and Judge tsma'iL*“* At-Timitdhi ’’’“publislit'd 
Traditions on his autboriTV. The hudlth expert aUMim 
iiientioiied lli^t al-Bukhari transmitted tratUrionson VahyIN 
authority in works other than the ,Wn?i* To 

vilify Yalija is to vilify all of these scholars. 

Furthennore, licentious persons accuse Yahya b. Aktham 
of having had an inclinatioji for young men. This is an affront 
to God and a inalicitms lie direcml against religimis sehnlars. 
(These persons) base themselves on stoiytellers' silly re¬ 
ports, which perhajit were an invention of YahyS's enemies, 
for he was much envied because of hb perl'ectioii and his 
friendship with the ruler. Mis poshion in sdmlarsliip and 
religion tnakes such u thing im|]ossible. When Ibn ijaiibal 
was told about these rumors ta>nceming YahyS, he e.\^ 
claimed: "'For God's sake, for God's sake, who would say 
sucli a thing!*' He disapproved of it very strongly. VV'hen the 
talk ulwut VahyS wa.s meniloned to Isma'II, he exclaimed; 
"Heaven forbid tliat tlie probity (WdAiA) of such a matt 
should cease to exist because of the lying accusations of 
envious tflleiK-'arers.'' ’“** He .said; "Yahya h, Aktham is inno- 

“* AbmHd b. Mubuitiiniiid b. [^anbal, ihc foarkler of (he «b«(>| 

of Juris}!rurtmee, |7ao-8fi5j. Cf. C.-f/,, t, lai ttV, Snjfl,, f, stvjr. 

™ liirtiy'n li, UlkAq, ihu Mitikiie Juilgef. C/. heluw, 

MLilpmmad b. 'tsl, d. iiuihor t*f mw uf tlM;' iiiidhGT-itJitivf^ 

eidleciions of iradiiions. Cf. I, ifyi f.- 1, f. 

Tile ^Mhfh ui-Kitmil nf Vu^f \u *^bd-ftr-JtQ|;]man 
|j b!rdi-t.'i-n J (d". tjVIL, lip IJ^ fSetr.)^ wan mi hjt 

Mill Tishdkih^ XK 18^^ In al-Bukhiri's TiiVJiA (IlyilEraliiil^ Meu_r 

-)p T\‘5, \YV fhitl only Ya^yA % name, wi^^^ullt any funlwr in- 

fortnuiiLNi. 

w *.4ddhih is j mnimoii teriu of Mutlini jufispnidtiw,'^ and poSitlcfll 
for which in this tnnEktion |he woiid “ prolilry" iViti vhuMti. U ms- 

session of ihr mnral quolificatinfis thjir ,i jiersiHi jicKc^ituble for 

tim«- ajhI fur kmitig Ai A uritnc^i, Th:if is, (nr exenise of |ii» duties iis a 
tiiiiitn. See bIho p. sya and n_ 5IVR ro CJi. nip hylnw 

^Cf al-lihitiibal-H^hi^dE, Tij'rUh X|V, aoUp 1 
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ccm in the eyes of God of any sudi relaiionship with young 
men (as ihai) of «hkh ho is accused. 1 got to know ills most 
intimate thoughts and foutid him to he much in fear of tiod. 
However, he possessed a certain playfulness and friendlhiess 
that might have provoked sueh aixusarions." Ibn l.tibban 
itietitjuned him in the He said that no attention 

slnmld be paid m lhe.se tales about him because most of them 


were not correct, 

A similar storv is the one aUmt the basket reported by 
Ibn ‘Abdrabbih. author of the ' in uJtpUmation of how 
al-Ma'muii came to be al-l.lasan b. Sahl s son-in-law by 
marrying his daughter Bm an."* One night, on liis rambles 
through the streets of Baghdad, al-Ma'mim i* said to have 
come upon a basket that was Ijeuig lei down from one of the 
roofs bv means of pulleys and tw'isted cords of silh thread. I Je 
seated himself in the i»asket and grabbed the pulley, winch 
started moving. He was taken up into a chamlier of siidi-and- 
such a rondilion —Ibti ’AUirabbih described the eye- and 
soiil-lilling splendor of its carpets, the magnificence of its 
Viiniishings, and the beauty of its appearance. Then, a womaji 
of extraordinary, seductive l>eauty is said to have come forth 
from behind curtains in that chamber. She greeted al-Ma mun 
and invited him to keep her company, lie drank wine with 
her the whole night long. In the morning he returned to his 
compimioiis at the place where they had t>een awaiting him. 
He had fallen so much in love with the woman that he asked 
her father for her hand- How does all this accord with al- 
MEi'tmlii's well-known religion and Waming, with Ins imita¬ 
tion of the way of life of ids forefathers, the right-guided 
(•Abbisid) caliphs, with his adoption of the way of life of 
those pillars of Islam, the (first) four caliphs, with his respect 
for the religious .scholars, or his observance in his prayers and 


l wtiinilletl the MS, Ahmei 111, siKi5{of iheT<,i|iJ«4p«aar:»y in Isiwitlml) 
c.f ihr work on reliahk transiniuer^ t^y Ibn liihban, 

iHS-ztiH-tlBSlb:f, <SAL, U tet; Sapfil.h^'lA D.bul it Ooeiiwn pe wfar W 
YnttyiL For tUe mnarfen of Uhi JJHihiin unU the stjLt^mwil of Uma il. 

IhJi IJijuT, XL l^T- 

Cf. 'iqJ, IIL Cf nlwi pp. f. 
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legal practice of the norms established bv Gnd! How could it 
be correct tlial he would act Uke (one of those) wkked 
scoimdreU who amuse themselves by ramhling about at 
night, entering strange houses in the dark, and engaging in 
nixtumal try sts in the mimiier of Bedouin lovers! And how 
does that story ht with the position and noble character of 
al-^la.san b, Sahl's daughter, and with the linn morality and 
chastity that reigned in her father’s house! 

There arc many such stories. They are always cropping 
up in the w'orks of the historians. The tEicentive for inventing 
and reporting them in a (general) inclination tt> forbidden 
pleasures and for smearing the reputation of others. People 
justify their own subservience to pleasure by citing men and 
women of the past {who allegedly did the same things they 
are doing). Therefore, they often ap^iear very eager for such 
information and are alert to tind it when they go through the 
pages of (published) works. If they would follow the e.'iample 
of the people {of the j>ast) in other respects and in the qualities 
of perFection that were theirs and for wiiich they arc well 
known, "it would lie better for them," "if they would 
know." 

1 once criticized a royal prince for being so eager to learn 
to sing anti play the strings, t told him it ^vas not a matter 
that should concern iiiiti and that it did not liefit liis position. 
He referred me to Ibrahim h. al-Mahdi who was the lead¬ 
ing musician and best singer in his time. 1 replied: "For 
heaven's sake, rvhy do you not rather follow the example of 
his father or his brother? Do you not see how t!iat attivity 
prevented Ibrahim from attaining their position?" Tlic 
prince, however, was deaf to my criticism and turned away. 

"iqur-ibi +7,SI (SS]: 49,5 f 

“Qur'an E40a (M), iog (97); lfi.4l («); aj>,,n ( 40 ), 64 (61.); UhM 

'» Tlw ttm Pf the ttlifrii al-MdHlI, wlm vras ftn n thmj time ixHUidcreJ 
by some Kroiips ns calipit. 162-S44 l773-S39l. cf, c,‘,dL, Suppt., t •ja,4 and 
foelnw, pp, aas f, and 4SS ynil Si.t+I. ' * 




T/if Gtnfalvgy af FiSfiniiih 

Further siUy inrormation uhk'h is accepted by many 
histnriatis t'oni-cms the 'UL>aytljd(-Fatiitiids), the Shi’ah 
caltphs in al-Qayra\van and Cairo.*'* (These historians) deny 
their 'Alid ong^in and attack (the genuineness of] thetrdesrent 
fiYdti the imam isma'n, the son of .la’far a^-Sadit^. Tlicy hiise t, jn 
themselves in this respect on stories that were made up in 
favor of the weak ‘Aii!)Ssid eaiiphs by people who wanted to 
irigratiate themselves with them through acrtisatious against 
their active opponents ami who (therefore) liked to say 
all khids of had things atxmt their enemies. We sluill mention 
some such stories in our treatment of the Ivistory of (the 
'Ubavdid-Fatimids). {These historians) do not care to con¬ 
sider tlte factuaJ prtwfs and circumstantial evidence that re- 
f|i4tre (us to recognize) thai the contrary is true and that their 
claim is a lie and must be rejected, 

Tliey all tell the same stort' about tiie Iwginning of the 
Sht'ah dynasty. Abii 'AbdaUali itl-MuhUuih *** went among 
the Kutimnh urging acceptance of the family of Muhammad 
(the 'Alids). His activity Ijecame known. It was learned how 
much he cared for ^Ubavdahaii al-KlahdT and liis son, Abu 
l-Qasim. Therefore, these rwo feared for their lives and tied 
the Ea^t, the seat of the caliphate. They pas,sed through 
Fgypt ami left Alexandria disguised a.s merchants. ’Isa an- 
Naw'sliarJ, the governor of Fgypi and Alexandria, was in¬ 
formed of them. He sent cavalry tioops in pursuit of them, 
but when their pursuers reached them, they did not recogni/.e 
them iHtcause of their attire and disguise. They escaped into 


*'* Hu: question of tlit ‘Alid origin flf <lie F^fimidA and their early histary 
was loaded with politinil "difnifiiite’’ far many ecutiine* Jltcr die Fatiniid 
dytmaty had cenaed tp eiin. in MtJie respectu, li h arlh ofunportatice today, 
Cf. Ike :a'ivrks uf W, tviinow: /.ri»af// TraJitm Ciiatfruing (At flt.tf v/ (At 
iuititititfi (liliiiiiic Heseardi Aisnciafioti Series. No. 10) (Oxford, m-ttt), and 
TAf ^Httgrd Favuder ij/ hmditiim (1111' Isiuaili Society Series, No. 0 (Unm- 
hay. t-tt-Kd A7. also V. t!osttndiBJ..'f lUtloryof ATuttm lUitorkfiraf'hjf, |». MS. 

Ahfi 'Abdailfili ash-Stifi, thraugti efTorts the Fitln«d» hccanie 

niter* of iwnliweawm Africa, is aaid to have been (cf. PF- f-i 

below) in al-|Ji 4 rali. if ii wii ntit hL* krodier Abii t-'.\bbi* who held that 
wificu. Cf, *lbar. III. ;Ji32: IV, 91 f.. ifOif See atso below, 2iW3. 
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the Maghrib. A 1-Mu* tad id '** ordered the Aghlabid rulers uf 
irriHi^iyali in al-yayrawaii as well as the Midrand rulers of 
Sljllm^sah to searrU everywhere for them and tt> keep a stiarp 
lookout for them, lij'asa*, the Atidrarid lord of SlilLmasah, 
learned about their hiding plaee in his eountn' and detained 
them, in order to please the ealiph. TIub was before the 
Shi'ah victory over the Aghlahids in al-Qayratvan. Tltere^ 
after, as is well known, the ('Ubaydid-J‘'atjtnid) propaganda 
spread successfully throughout Ifriqiyah and the Magiirtb, 
, Si and tlten, in turn, reached the Yemen, Alexaniiria and (the 
l esT of) Egypt, Syria and the Hijaz. 'I'hc (‘Ubaydid-Eatiiiiids) 
shared the realm of Islam equally w ith the 'AbliAsitLs, They 
almost succeeded in penetrating the home country of the 
'Abbisids and In taking their place as rulers. Their proj^it- 
gunda in Baghtiad and the ‘Iraq met with siicccs!i through the 
amir al-BasasIrl, one of the Daylam clieuts wiio had gained 
control of the 'Abbasid caliphs. This happened as the result 
of a quarrel between al-BasusIrt and the non-Arab amirs. 
For a whole year, the ('Ubaydid-Fatimids) were merttloiicLl 
in the Friday prayer from the pulpits of Baghtlad. The 
'Abbasids were continually bothered by the {‘Uhaydid- 
p'atimid) power and preponderance, and the Umayyad rulers 
beyond the sea (in Spain) expressed tlieir annoyance with 
them and threatened war against diem. How' could ,iil this 
have befallen a fraudulent claimant to the nilershlp, who 
(moreover) considered a liar? “* One should compare (this 
account with) the history of the Qiirtiiatian.‘“ His genealo^^T 
was, in fact, fraiiditleni. How completely did his pro]>agaiiila 


Hither, hSs snn and suucctsor al-Mukian. The event related tiKik pljce 
til tln^ year sas |fK)s/fi], after itic demli orabMu’tai^id. Cf Itm 'Idhiri, rf/- 
Hiiydii lU-Afoghrib, cd. O. S. Colin and E, t>!vj*Prpve»n;al (Leiden, | MS—s | j. 
1. I'K). Hut sec also below, p. and 'thur. Iff, aoo; 1 V, ai, 

” This rtl'ers ta events at the bepiming of rtie Saljfki rule under TUKhril- 
Lek, lhat tuoh plaa? in (he iHirhxl froiu U^eitdNir, loaa, to 1U(J0, Cf. alsa 
'tSmr, ITI, tffS f. 

"“a, 'Ithir, III, Sflo. 

i« Ti,^. ”qi(Mn,rti*ri“ wa» the juppoacd ffmnder of itic sect, 3 certain 
l;!amdan. Uvi:d in thr m-cviuJ half of iht; nhiih i-entury. Cf. L. Massigiuin 
in El, s.tf, "IJamiaiiatis.'’ 
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Th* ClfVfuhgy n/ IV FdiiBiidi 

dUilitegrate and his Tullowers tLbpcrsei Their vkioiisnesji ^iid 
soon became apinirent. They canie 1« an evil end and 
tasted a hitter fate. If the T.’b:n'ciid(-K3timids) had been in 
the same j^ituaiicpii. it would have tMicome kiiowri, even had it 
taken some time. 

Whatever qualities nf character a man may have. 

They will Ijtftoine known, even if he imaftines they are 
concealed from the pwiple.’^ 

Tlie ('Ulwiydid^Fatimid) dynasty lasttil unimemiptcdly for 
about two "hundred and seventy years. They held iKissessiou 
of the place where Ibrahim (Abraham) had stood ^ and 
where he hatl [irayed, the home of the Prophet and the place 
where he was buriGH;l, the place where the pilgrims stand 
and where the angels descended (to bring the revelation to 
Muhammad), Then, their rule came to an end. Dttring all 
that time, their partisans showed them the greatest devotion 
and love and firmly (pclicved in their descent fri'tm the imam 
Isma'il, the son of Ja'fitr as-Sadiq. Even alter ihe dynasty 
bail gone and its influence had disappeared, fjcoplc still came 
forward to press the claims of the sect. They proebimed tile 
names of ytniffg children, cle.sceiidants of (the 'L’Uaydid- 
I'arimids), w hom ihey belic\'ed entitled to the caliphate. They 
went so far as to consider ihcm as having actuiJIy been 
appointed to tiic succession hy preceding imamSi Had there 
Ijeen doubts ahout their pedigree, their followers would not 
have undergone the dangers involved in .supporting tlitni. A 
sectarian docs not manipulate his own affairs, nor sow* con¬ 
fusion within his own sect, rmr act as a liar where his own 
lie fiefs are concerned. 

It is strange that Judge Abil Bakr aUfiaqilliinf,'** ihe great 

>» Thi» verse is (iwJteJ from near ihe end Zuliayr's Mu'aHiitiuki cf. 
amJ no, below. tT J. tUuihrn, Dit Mu'idh^a des Zuh^ir (Berlin. 
liXiS), p, 35, 

“> That if, Uw MaqM fhnlhtm in the SancTtun-y in Mwi 

“ Mutiiimniail b. al-TayV'^ Cf I, i»7; Supfit, 1. 

a-iy. In Uni Khaldun'* circle,'htr wju esteeinrd mw; <if the preaiest of pHnent 
iiasteni MMikitc*, and lie IS, liierefore, ufltn quoted in the Maqatidimak. 
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tnimtiuLiiQn 


specuUtivu tbeologian* was Vnclined to tri^clit this unyrrept^ 
alik' vie^v (as to the spuriousneMs of the 'Ubaydid-FauniiU 
^e(vcalogy) l upheld this %i-cak opinion. If tiie rea.soii for 
jiiis attitude was the heretical and e.viremist Slil’ism of ((he 
’LUtayiiid-Fatitnids, it would nor be valid, for his <len:ial of 
tlieir 'Alid descent) does not invalidate “ (the objectionable 
rharartcr of) their sectarian iH^Uefs, nor would estahlislrniejii 
of their (’Alid) descent be of an_v help to them bef(t>re Cfod in 
tlie question of their unbelief. God said to Noah conceming 
his sons: "He does not belong to your family. It is an im¬ 
proper action. So do not ask me regarding that of uhich you 
have no knowledge."Muhammad exijomd Fdlirnah in 
these words: "O F'atimah, act (as you w.ish). 1 shall be of no 
helji to you before God." 

When a man comes to know a problem or to tic certain 
about a matter, he must openly .-state (his knowledge or his 
certainty). "God speaks the truth. He leads (men into) the 
right way." Those people (the ’Ubaydikl-FStimids) were 
coEslantiy on the move because of the suspicions various 
govt-mnients had concerning them. Tltcv were kept under 
tibservation by the tyrants, t>ccause their partisans were 
numerous and their propaganda had spread far and w'ide. 
’rime after time they had to leave the places where they had 
settled. Their men, therefore, took refuge in hiding, and 
tiieir (idemity) was hardly known, a.s (the poet) says: 


pubUc^tk^ru in cTmiiLTtiiTn witii al-Sl.r|iiiiint includL* thi! editiun «i| Itin 
Ki<^h hy :ii-Kkudayri Bnd Abu RldBii [ Citrw^. IS<i6/I&T-7), v*\m 

i;£intiibuTe inoch bi0f;iiipbii;j;]| iijiftcrMtlr y** GniJ!rrbiiuin^*'t 

Ctniary Ihrumfni of LtUrofy Criticism (diicago* li^W). An tfdhk^i 

<if h'ts in Csiirtt in ] 363/iPao. AL-BAqtlLjiiLj'd work live 

FltiinkJa wn* esiilTted ita-Aci/l- Cf. I bn 

Xl( S-i-r?; Hit cdihuri of Hhc TuftrMJ df(Mi iib<n%T!p p. {n, 'I'lniir 
lil-iiiuLxi ill based kilii upon ul-HAqLUinrA |iiA> birti iJi^niod 

by L Ool Jailicr, iirril* Indeed^ Golit?jber's ifudy nC thu Li 2 h iiu 

inditiatiiui ftmt worh dfitlt with tbe ^Alid desccill of tfie Cf. J. 

CifililfiJitif t Mt Bilfmjjit-Sditt i 

|jp. iAL 

™ The pbruM us<jd here **to pusli buck. Cf. 3:4!), beluw, 

‘“Qurin 33,4(4)^ 



Tkf GrntaLgt ike F^(jfrtidM 

If you w ould ask the days what my name is, they wotihl 
noi ktiovv^ 

And w here t am, they would not know where 1 am.‘** W ■« 

ITiis went so far that Muhamniacl, the son of the imam 
ancestor of 'Ubaydallih al-Mahdi, was railed 
■‘the Concealwi ( Imamllis partisans calletl him by that 
name because they were agreed on the fact he was hiding out 
of fear of those who had them in tlieir poWTr. lUe partisans 
of the 'Abliastds made much use of this fact when they came 
out with their attack against the pedigree of (the 'Ubaydiil- 
Fatimiiis). They tried to ingratiate themselves with tiie 
weak (‘Abbiisiclj cuUphs by professing the erroneous optmon 
that (the 'Mid descent of the 'Ubaydid-Katimids was spuri¬ 
ous) It pleased the ‘Abbasid clients and the amirs who were 
in charge of military operations against the enemies of the 
(■Ahbasids), It iiclped them and the goveiTuncnt to make up 
for their inahilitv to resist and repel the Kutamah Berbers, 
the partisans and propagandists ^ of the ’Ubaydid(-F ati- 
mids), w'ho had taken Syria, flgj'pt, ami the I.lijaz away from 
(the ‘Aldidsitls). Tlie judges in Baghdad eventually prepared 
an official statement denying the 'Alid origin (of the ’L'bayd- 
id-Katunids),^ The statement was witnessed by a number 
of prominent men, among them the Sharli ar-Radi and his 

'"Ttie vifTM ii Jicrilwd hj same mlthors t« Abu Nnwas. Cf. ftl-Amidf, 
(C-Jiirfl, l95+/ll>SS-3fl). p. 3*. and ar-Raghih 
iil-I$rahlinU Muh-iJuriSt {Ciiro, laST/lHTO), [, 171, Howirk'cr, U ilwo il"( 
appear in AbCi NuwAs' WuJa (Cairp, iitSS). Uin Bupin, iXi'&Mt (i/-dpWitr, 

the ajscri^jes it (o 3j-yiisalrn Ij* hi, 

HltlP), , , M 

Tlie first lino be read in the passU-e; "Ifilifi day* were a^knt . . . 

Ttic text fmmd in ttm Biitllti lias a vnmnt fEadlng rtutiiring this iransliition. 

•* See alin p. +ia, below, 

«" C hthI D rest] ''reprtMiimtives t>f ilie dyriasiy." 

'“Cf. R. t,ew!s, Tkt Origins oj t Cambridge, iHKii), pp. COf 

The earliest rutilislwd «>uirrt an far known for the text uf (lie affidavit i» 

tbii al-jawil, Afaaidj^dJB ( Hydcraljad. USfl’- ), Vfl, fiS5. Ibn 

Khaldun's list «f sigiTcri correspiiiais nrath more elosely to that in Jhn il* 

Athir, Ji.imit, tX, -MW, atel Vlll. ID, juah iiSrt. than m that in Ibn 

*”> Miil.iaiiimutl li, a:>]Jusayn, ssis-voo toCD/TO-iolSj. Cf. (L4L, i, na; 

1, 131 t. 
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hriitlitr al-Murtae!ii,“^ and Ihii aUlJatbawld'* Anfong thtf 
scliolur^i (n Uo also witnessed the li(H’tJiiieni) ivet c 
Abu Hitinid al-lstijrayiiiJ.’“ a^Saymari,'^ Jbn 

al-Akf3[ii,‘“ al^Ablwardi,’” the Stit^ab jurist Abt \AlHJallah 
Li. an-Nii'miiii,**' and mher prominent Muslims in Saglitlad. 
The event Took place one rnemurable “ d:iv in tlie vear 
[ion] in the time of aUQatlir. Tlie testtinony (of these 
witnesses) wnns based upon hearsay, on what people in 
Baghtlad generally bebeved. Most of them w ere part isans of 
the 'Abbasids who attacked the 'Alid origin (of the 'Ubaytlid- 
Fatimids). The historians reported the information as* they 
hail heard it. Vhey Iniiided it down to us just as they reuicm- 
bered it. How^ever, the truth Uc.s behind it. AUMu'iadid's *« 
letter eoneerning ’Ubaydallali (addressed) to the Aghlabid 
ill itl-QajTawdii and the Midrdrid in Sijilmasalr, testifies most 
truthfidly to the correctness of the (’Alid) origin of ific 
('UbayfUd-Fatlmids), and proves it most clearly. Al- 
Mu'tadid (as a very close relative) was better qualified tli.in 
anyone else to .speak about the genealogy of the I’nnpliet's 
house. 

Dynasty and government serve as the world's market 

li. Bt-l.lHsavu, 3SiS-l30 |E)W-l()t+/iS], Cf. Ibn al-JuwjJ u# iiV 
Vltl, iHifF, 

Jbu al-AilJr expn-silii maift that lie wjs an ’Alid, tmt 1 luv? no finiher 
abnut thi; myn. 

At^muri h. My^isisuiiiid^ 3 €f. Hjil jl-Jaw/i 

f/i., VI 1,^77 r. 

AtjjtsiiiJ bi. My^jimiiiiii, 1, t7i C: 

Suppif T ^ ’Sfi6 f. 

Ali« b "Alt, iCHfi]. Cb Him 

pbjawit, op. f/b, VI11, J19. 

Abjj Miihaiyttiad ^AbduLliUi li MiibaiiinnnJ, rjr fi^ WJ.5 ‘^jj 
cir flan to mi tb Cr. Ibn iil-.fawTl, upa V|i, ^73. 

Mm t-'Alihis b, Mutaiiuitafb |lg3k| C*f Ibii iiUJavvzl 

rj;^. fi^., Vin, flo r ^ 

** Mubiilnimnil br ^l[rhaiiiniJi.Tj b. abMu'^jllim, il, I Uitiiiil. I'f ihn 
<tp. ciL, Vllb n f . 

<* Sec rwJtf* irta lo Oh iiii Ami Iw^linw. 

Soe rL J l*?p abcjve. 

H paly, JottfHdl .tiwf/flia, XlVfl (ifiefj), i j.i f., ai^ XapfUtiititt 
ituj iiiriiMnvjtrei lb ifhD 
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Tht Filtimidi afid (drisTJ^ 

pbco/*® :itiraciing to il the products of sthokrship jiud trafts- 
rndtiship jllke. WuywHrd wiridont and forgotten tore turn up 
there. In this m3.rker stories are toltJ and items of historical 
information arc drlivereii. \Miate\'er is in demand on this 
market is in general detnand everywhere else- Kow, when¬ 
ever the estaljlisiiL'd ilynasty avoids Injustice, prejudice, 
weakness, and douhlc-dcaling, with determination keeping 
to the right path and never swerv ing from it, the w^ares on its 
market are as pure siK cr and tine gold. However, w'hcn it b 
irsHuenced by selfish interests and rivalries, or swayed by 
vendors of tyranny and dishonesty, the wares of its market 
place bteeoine as dross and debased metals. The intelligent 
critic must judge for Itirnself as he looks around, examining 
this, iidmiritig that, and choosing tliis. 

A similar and even more iittprohable story is one [irivately 
discussed by those wlio attack tho ('Alid) ticsceni of Idrts b. 
Idris b. 'Alidullah h. Hasan 1>. 3l-l;lasan b. 'Alt h. Abt TaliU, 
who became imam after his failier in Mfirocco.**^ They hint 
at the jHitiishable crime of adultery liv insiuuating that the 
unborn child left after the dea th of the cider Idris was in fact 
the child of Hashid, a client of the Idrlsids. Now stupid of 
these (iod-forsnken mctil They should know that tlie elder 
Idris married into tlie Berber I rites and, I'roni the time he 
came in the Maghrib uniM his death, was ftriiily rooted m 
desert life. In the desert, no such thing could reiiiiiin a secret, 
'niere are no liiduig places there w'here things can be done in 
secret. Tlie neighbors (if they urc women) can always sue and 
(if they are men) always hear ''hat then* wttincn are doing, 
because the houses are low ami clustered together without 

'^Ct. til-tow, 4:103 und ^ST, alio As curly a» ihc uinih 

cciiTury, Ibn Qutayhah qjul^l .MmI n* to Salaymin b, 'AM-al- 

Miilik: "I ke ffovemmeiu HTYf* ba h ttiiirkef to wlvicli wljutc'ver h iti 
deniaud with ftlie government) is hroauht." Cf, llin Quraytiali. ’IXvns 4/- 
eWfuJr (Cairo. IS-i-S-t&i, sn). t, s. 

tliN Khaldun speaks nl tUe IdrlsKi* I'f Ft* IH ’/iwf, IV', III If. CT, Also 
lu'low, p. tl t. 
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space heiween tlieni. Rashid was ertnistcd with the steward¬ 
ship of all the w'omcu after the death of hb master, upon the 
reeommendjTmti of friends and partisans of the IdrisUls atid 
subject tq the supervision of them all. Furthemtore, all 
Moroaran Berbers aip-eed to render the oath of allegiaiiL'e to 
the youiigcr Idns as his father's successor* They voluntarily 
agreed to obey him. *l*hey swore that they were willmg to die 
for him, and they exposed themselves to mortal danger 
protecting him In his wars ajid raids. Had they told cadi 
other some sueh scandalous story or heard it from someone 
else, even a vengeful enemy or scandal-mongering rebel, 
some of them at least would have refused to do those things, 
S'o, this storyf originated with the ’Abbasid opponents of ilie 
[drbids atid w ith the Aglilahids, the ’Abbasid governors and 
ollidals in Ifriqiyah. 

This hapjiened tn t!ie following manner. Wlicji the cltler 
Idris fled to the Maghrili after the battle of i'ahhkh,^** al- 
lladi sent orders to the Aghiabkis to lie in wait and keep a 
sharp watch out for him. ilow'ever, they did not catrh him, 
and he cstiaped safely to the Maghrib, lie consolidated his 
position, and his propaganda was successful. Later on, ar- 
Ra.shid became aware of the secret Shi'ah leanings of Wadih, 
the 'Abbasid client and governor of Alexandria, and of his 
deceitful attitude in cormection with the escape of Idris to the 
Maghrib, and (ur-Hashtd) killed (Wadih). Then, a.sh- 
Sliammakh, a client ol'(ar-Kaslnd'fi) father, suggested to ar- 
Rushid a ruse by means of which to kill tdris. (Ash-Sham- 
mikli) pretended to become ins adherent and, to have bruhen 
with his ‘.'Vbbdsid masters. Idris took him under his protec¬ 
tion and admitted him lo his private company. Once, when 
Idris was alone, ash-Shatmnakh gave him some [Xiisun and 
thus Killed Isim. The news of his death was rcceivetl by the 

A l(xiil!i,ty iktiJi" Mfcvji whtfre 'AIicIb iri itvoIt were JoftMttrd eh 

Cf., for msEQiKe, AhCi l-Fnraj AUqiiii .if T^mh^n ( Cain\ 

pp. +3^ It.: Ehn eil-Athir* HdutiL Yf, as, leui 7iur. Ill, 

Iltii aU.Aihlr that ir imcCTTaio whether n was al-Ffuill or ar- 
Rashid wbu kiUiiii v»ki juHtnLii^K-r gerii-raj and L'hkf ot iIli: ui^ 

EC'lli^ciioc service in Kjjypt. 




Tkf GeniiHogy tkf hlthuh 

*Abtid.«ids TTiost faMirahly, since they hoped that it would cut 
the nwis und blunt llie edge of the 'AlifJ propaganda in the 
Maghrib. News of the unlxnn fluid left after Idris' death had 
not (yet) reached them. Thus, it was only a brief moment until 
the{'Alld) propaganda reappeared. The Siu'ah was suecessflll 
in the Maghrib, and Sht'ah rule was renewed through Idris, 
Idris* son. This was a most paintul blow to the *Abbasids. 
Weakness and senility had already taken held of the .Arab 
dynasty. No longer could (the 'Abbisids) aspire to the control 
of remote regions. Far aw'ay as the elder Idris was in the 
Maghrib, under the protection of the Berbers, ar->ilashicl 
had just enough power, and no more, to poison him wdtb 
the help of a ru.se. Tlierefore. the ' Abbisids now had recourse 
to their Aghlabid clients in Ifriqiyah, They asked them to heal 
I he dangerous breach caused by (the Idrisids), to take meas¬ 
ures against the woe that threatened to befall the dynasty 
from that direction, and to uproot (the Idrisids) before they 
could spread. Al-Ma'niijn and the succeeding caliphs w rote to 
the Aghlabids to this effect. l lowe\ er, tlie Aghlabids were 
also imt weak {to control) the Berbers of Morocco, and might 
luMtcr ha^e tried to embarrass their o^^Tl rulers a.s (the 
Idrisids embarrassed them), because the power of the 
caliphate hail been usurped by non-Arab slaves, who diverted 
to liicir owm purposes its entire control anti authority over 
men, taitcs, and functionaries. It wai as the contemporary 
(WbbaSid) poet described it: 

A caliph in a cage 

Between Wasif and Bugha: 

J le say-*! what they tell him. 

Like 3 parrot. 


ti.a-i^ibrdm. literally "Vhe iinnvi«t]iij; »nrl nvisritig.'* tif. ti. I , 
atiDve; "nil hi* puwers,'* anil belww, p. 379, 1. ^l. t f. dao tl. Ljnuneiis, 
Etiiilf 4 JOT tl litflt dii ( Beirut, ta^JO), p. V- 

'•"Fhe vef*c* are by al-Mas'uili, Mur^ \ 1 I, 

reftreiice to tltr aii['h ul-MHata'tn, who was one of th«ac doinaiated 
by the 'I'lirkiah g:-encriLU Wajif aisl Btigha. 
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The AghlabicI ainirh, thert'fnre, were mfrajd tif possible in¬ 
trigues and tried all liiiids of excuses, StunuUities, tbev be- 
111 tied the NLighrtb and its inliflliiiatils. At otlier timex, they 
tried to arouse tear of the power of kirls and his deseendants 
who liad taken his place there. They wrote the 'Ahliilsids 
that he was rrosaing the Iwtrders of liis territory. They in¬ 
cluded his coins among their gifts, presents, and tax ix;pl]ec- 
tions, in order to show bis grow ing influence and to spread 
terror about ius increasing jxjwer, to magtiifv (the daiige]‘.i) 
wliieh TvoulJ lie in attacking ami lighting him, ss they w’erc 
being asketl to do, and to threaten a change in flJlegiance if 
tliey were forced to dial. Again, at other times, they anacked 
the descent of Idris with the (afore-mentinned) lie, in order 
to liarm hint. Tliey did not care ivhether the accu.tation was 
true ar not. The distance (from Haghdid) was great, and, 
weak-minded as the 'Abbasid children and their non-Arab 
slaves were, they t<Hik aiiyliody'si word and li.stvncd to any¬ 
body's noise, They went on in this manner utml die AgliLiliid 
rule cante to an end, 

'ilie nasty remark (alwut the IdrTsid genoalogyl then 
became know n to the mob, S-ime slanderers listened eagerly 
to it, using it to hanti the Idrisids when there were rivalries. 
Why do such Cjod-forsaken men stray from the intentions of 
the religious law, which hnow.v no difTerence betiveeii definite 
(lact) and (mere) guessf Idris was born in bis fatiicr's 
, ^ bed, and "the child belongs to the bed." “■ It i;^ a (Muslim) 
article of faith that the descendants of Mubam[riad are above 
any .such thing (as adultery), tioU retnoveti every' turpitude 
from them and deansed them. Idris' lied is free of all un- 
cleanliness and all turpitude. I his is decided in the tjur'dii.'" 
Wliocver believes the contrary confesses his guilt and iiivittis 
unljcltef, 

1 have refuted the accusation against Idris here at lengtli, 

“*» Ih a Hnsc like iliis. Involving tlw criiiw <if ihrowing vumictnn upm 
jOTncoiK'* ^HU4l niomlity. 

Thi* \t a ffinjibctw tradition, t.'f, /fjiwdiwjt. p, 43^: D. Saniiiliioj. 
litituziaxii fH I, 
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iJi order lo rorc!vi4i)l douhis and out agami»r the 
] Ucard tliu &iorv with iny own ear.t from a man w'Siu wa* 
lu^iirile to (the Itlrisids) and attacked their descent with this 
lying invention- In Sxis sidf-cleception, he passed on the story 
on the authority of certain historians of the Alaghrih vcho had 
turned their backs on MnhammaiJ's descendants and were 
skeptical coneeming their ancestors. But the situation (of llie 
Idrisids) is above all that and not susceptible of such a ( taim). 
(So space should be devoted to refuting sudi an accusation, 
since) to deny a fault where (the existence ol*) a fault is im- 
[Kissildc is (in itself) a Jliult.**’ However, I did defend them 
liere in this world and, thus, I hope that they will defend me 
on the Day of Resurrection, 

it should be known that most of those who attack the 
(','\lid) descent of (the Idrisids) are tlieuiselvcs persons who 
claim to Ije descendants of Muiiammad or pretend to he 
connected with M-s descend ants, and who envy the descendants 
of Idris. The claini to (Miihaiitmad.ni) descent is a great 
title to nobility among nations and races in all regions. 
Tlierffiire, it is subject to suspicion. Now, both in their 
native Fez and in the other regions of the Maghril), the 
descent of the Idrisids is so well known and evident tliat 
almost no one can show or Impe to show as wcll-estublislicd 
a |vedtgrce. It i-s the result ofcontiimous transmission by the 
more recent nations and generations on the autlioriiy *)f tJie 
older preceding ones, '^t'he Idrisids couiu the house of their 
ancestor lilrls, the founder and biiUi,ler of Fez, among their 
houses, His moMiue is adjiiccnt to their quarter and streets. 
Ills sword is (su.speiidcd) iinshcatlied atop the itiain minaret 
of their residence, There are other relics of his which have 
licen attested to many times in an uninterrupted tradition, so 
that the tradition concerning them t.i almost as valuable as 
direct observation (as to its reliability). Other descendants of 
Mulunnmad can loi>k at these signs winch God gave to the 
Idrisids. They will see the Muhninmadan nohiliiy of the 
Idrisids eiiliaiiceci by tJie tnajesry of the roy al authority their 

Sw alw 9 J*, belovv. 
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ancestors evereised in the Maghrib. They will rcali?.e t)iat 
they llieinselves have nofhirrg of the ioii and that they do 
not measure up even halfway to any one of ihe Idi'Isids. 'riiey 
will also realke that those w'ho claho to ini Muliammad's 
descendants but do not have such testimonies to confirm their 
claim as the Idrisids have, tnay at best find their position 
coricedeii {as possibly true), because people are to be be¬ 
lieved with regard to the descent they claim for ttiernselves/* 
but there is a difference between what is known and w'hat Is 
mere guess, between what is certain and what is merely 
conceded as possibly true. 

When they realize these facts, they are choked In their 
own spittle (which they swallow in impotent jealou.sy). Their 
private envy causes many of them to wish that they could 
bring down tlie IdrisVds from tJieir noble )>osition to the 
status of ordinary, humble persons. Therefore, they have 
recourse to spite and persistent malevolence tind invent er¬ 
roneous and lying accusations such as the one discu.ssed. They 
justify themsehes by the assumf>tion that all guesses are 
equally probable. They ought to (prove) thatl We kno w of no 
desceitikiits of Muhammad whose lineage Is so clearlv and 
obviously established as that of the descendants of Idrts of 
die family of al-fdasan. The most distinguisited Idnsids at 
this lime are the ttaiiu 'Imran in Fez, I'hey are desceiidiuits of 
Yahya al^Juti b, Muliammad h. Yaiiya a{-*Additm b. al- 
Qasim b. Idris h. Idrts. "S hey are the chiefs of the ‘Altds 
there. They live (at the present lime) in the house of their 
jim'estor Idrts. They are the leading nobility of the entire 
Maghrib. We shall mention them in connection with the 
hlrlsids, tfCJotl wills.“''’riiey are the descendants of'Imran h. 


Jtuiiibitri, fi, 'VKfiinil p, S4, 

In 'iimr, IV, i.^, |. as. Ibfi KIuUIliii rtieialiao vtily Yskvi ab'ArliHiri. 
a the form iiiiJidated iii the MSS of tin; 

Tlie pedigree of the thmi ’Imran whuh fullpw* is added in tlie inarEin 
uf C 4 ittd lnc4>r|ioi~iitihJ ii! tlie text ofU, 

Halt Jisi»/iii/iit iDtx^b p, Ujp flm v ally a 

as Yuliya al-Jiiii. Kut ol., 1. lo, jUjo refer* to Yabva 

ii. Tbrdlitn) jj. Yaliyi (al-Jup). 
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Miihammad b, aM;lasaQ b. Vabya h. ^Ab^l3lllh b. Muham- 
rnati b. ' AU b. Muhammad b, Yabya b- [brdlum b. Yahya al- 
Jritu llie chief of their (house) at thb time is Mulimnmatl Li. 
Muhammad b, Muiiammad b. 'Itiir^. 

To these wicked statGinonts and erroneous beliefs one 
may add the accusations that wcak-miiided Jurists in the 
Maghrib leveltx! against the imam aUMahdl, the head of the 
Atmoliad dvnajitV-^' He was aixused of deceit and itisincerity 
when he insisted upon the true oneness of God and when he 
complained abt>ot the unjust people before his time. All his 
claims in this respect were declared to be false, even down 
tu his descent from the family of Muhatninad, which his 
Alinohafl followers accept. Deep down in their heart^^ it was 
envy of al-Mahdi's success that led the jurists to declare liim 
a liar. In their self-Jeccptiaii, they thought tliat they could 
compete w iih him m religious scholarship, juridical decisions, 
and religion. He then turned out to tie superior to them. His 
opinion was accepted, what he said was listened to, and iie 
gained a following. 'iTtey envied ihis success of liis and tried 
to le.'tsen his influence hy attacking his dogmas and declaring 
his claims tn be false, runhemiore, they were used to receive 
from al-Mahdi's enemies, the LamtCmah kings (the Almtira- 
vids), a respect and an honor they received from no one else, 
hccaitse of the simple religion (of the Almoruvids). Under the 
Lamtiinah dynasty, religious scholars held a [jositioii of re* 
sped and were ap[>ointed to the council, everybody according 
to his influence among his iJCople in his respective village. 
^^le scJiolars, tlierefore, liccaine partisans (of the Almora- 
vids) and enemies of their enemies, lliey tried to lake re¬ 
venge on al-Mahdi for his opposition to them. Ins censure 
of them, and Ids struggle against them, T. his was the result of 
their partisanship for the Lamtunah and their bias in fuvt»r of 
the LamtfiJiah tlyn 3 ,s(y. Al-Mahdl's position was diflereni 
from theirs. He did not share their iKlie i s. ^Vhat else t^uld 

■=* I bit KljiiliJIin dii^H wltU iW, tjegiiiiiiTs^ the in VI, 
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l>e expected of a man vvho rriiicized the aitJtuiie of the ridifip 
dynasty as he did and was opposed in his oflorLs by its jurists? 
tie Cidied his people in a holy war atipinst tliem. He uprooted 
die dynasty and turned it upside down, despite its preat 
strength, its tremendous power, and ilie strong fetme of its 
allies and its militia, Followers of hia killed in the struggle 
ttere innumerahle. 'lliey liad swoni allegiance to him until 
death. They had protected him from death with their own 
Uvea. They had sought nearness to God liy sacrificing therti- 
seU'Cs for the victory of the Mahdi's cause as partisans of the 
enterprise that eventually gained the upper liand and replaced 
the dynasties on both shores?^ (Al-Malidi himself) remained 
always frugal, retiring, patient in tribulution, and verj^ littli* 
cuncemed with the world to tlie hist; be died without fortune 
or worldly possessions. He did not even have children, as 
everybody desires but as one often Ls deceived in deaking, I 
should like to know what he could hav'c hoped to obiaki by 
this way of life were it not (to look upon) the face of God, 
t, ts for he did not act^uire worldly fiirtufie of any kind ifiiriiig his 
Ufetime, Moreover, if his intention liad not been good, hr 
ttouitl not have been successful, uml his proi>aganda would 
not have spread. "This is how God formerly proceeded with 
Ills servants." 

'I'he (jurists') disavowal of (al-Mahdis) descent from 
Muhammad's family is not backed up by any proof. Were it 
established that he himself claimed such desetmt, his claim 
couk! not be disproved, because people are to be believed 
regarding the dcsi*em ihey claim for themselve.s,’®* h miglit 
be saitl that leatlership over a people is vested only in men 
of their own skin. Tlvis is correct, as will Ite mi;^ntionrd in 
the first cliapter of tins Injok. Hut al-Mahdi exercised 
leadership over ail the Ma.snifidah. They agreed to follow 
him and be guided by h im mid his Harghah group, imd, 

Lf,, north Afritii arid 

^ Quriri +U.85 (85). 

^ Vt. p. nba%T, 

w* Us*, 'WfinUJHT p t£i\ iKbus, 
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eventually, Cioil ];;ive eomplcK- suertis to his propaganda. In 
this <'oiiiu:clion, it must lit- realised that al-MaliJi’s power 
did not depend exclusively on liU Fatiioid desvent, and the 
(K‘o{»le did tmt fiiilow him on that jceouiit (only}. They fol- 
jowcil him IwcaUM* of their Harghah-MasamVtiah group feel¬ 
ing and hecuiise of liis sliare in that group feeling which was 
firmly rooted in him, (Al-Malidi's) i’atimid ticscent had In¬ 
come idjsfureti Mvi hnowledge of it had disappeared from 
among the jieopk, although if liad rettiained alive in him attd 
tiis faiiulv through family tradition. His original (F atimid) 
descent had. In a wav, lieeo sloughed oif. and he had put on 
the skin of the Hargliiih-Masraudah and thus appeared as one 
of their skin. TIk- fact that he was originally of Fatimid 
descent did not harm him w iih regard to his group feeling, 
since it wns not known to the meinhcrs of the group. Things 
like that hypjien fretpiently omx* one's original descent has 
betottie obscured. 

One might compare ( w'ith the above) the story ot *.\rfaja!i 
anil JarTr conceirtinc the leadership of the Bajilith,*®* ’Arfajah i, -ts 
had lieloMged to die A/.d but had put on the skill of the 
Kajilah so successfully that he was able to wrimgle with 
Jarir the leadership Ijcfore "Lfmar, as has Lieen reported. 

Xltis example makes one understand what ihe truth t.s like, 

CiOiJ is the guide to that which is correct. 

Lengthy dvsuus.iton of these nr i stake 5 luis taken u,s rat Iter 
far iroiii the purjMise of this work. However, raany compcieni 
persons and expert historians slippeil in cotmectioii with such 
stories ami assertions, and they stuck in their minds. Many 
weak-minded and uncritical persons learned these things from 
them, and cscii (the coin|ietent historians) themselves ac¬ 
cepted them w’ithout critical investigation, and thus (strange 
stories) crept into their material. In consequence, histori¬ 
ography became nonsensical and confused, and its students 
fumhled around llUtoi'iograpliy came to be considered a 
domain of the cominoii people. T liercfiirc, todiiy, the scholar 
*“Cf. p. »ld !!:.■»», IwtO", 
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111 thii^ field needsf to knt>w the pfincsplt^^ of ptjliticis, Tl»e {true) 
nature of cxisttiu thhigu, and tlie differences^ atnong' nations, 
places, luitl [periods sviiU regard to ways of IsfCj, character 
cfualiile^, customs, sects, schools, and everything else* He 
further needs a comprelierisive knowledge of present condi¬ 
tions in all these respects. He must compare similarities or 
diRereiveea I;«tween the (iresent and the past (or distantly 
located) cunditioiTis, He must know the causes of the simi¬ 
larities in certain cases and of the differences in others. He 
must be aware of the differing origins and beginnings of 
(different) dynasties and religious groups, as well as of the 
reasctis and incentives that brought them into being and the 
circumstances and history of the persons who supported them* 
His goal must be to have complete knowledge of the rea*sons 
for every luippenlng, and to be acquainted with the origin of 
every event. Then, he must check transmillfd iiiformBtioJi 
t, ^ with the basic principles he knows. If it fulfills their require¬ 
ments, it is sound. Otherwise, the historian mu*st consider 
it as spurious atid dispense w itli it. It was for this reason alone 
that historiography w%‘<s highly con-sidered by the ancients, 
so much so that at-Tahari, ol-Bukhart, and, before them. Elm 
Ishaq and other Muslim religious scholars, cliose to (KCupy 
themselves with it. Most scholars, however, forgot this, the 
(real) secret of bistoriograpJiy, with ihe result that it Itecame 
a stupid occupation. Ordinary j»eople as well as (scholars) 
who had no firm foundation of know ledge, consideretl it a 
simple matter to study and know history, to dcK'e into it 
and sponge on it, Strays got into the flock, bits of shell were 
mixed with the nut, truth was adulterated with lies. 

"The final outcome of things is up to God." 

A hidden pitfall in historiography i.s disregard for the 
fact that conditions within the nations aru! races change vi?ith 
the change of periods and the passing id' days. This is a sore 
affliction and is deeply hidden, becoming nuticeablu only 

)*< Qur'Aji ai.as (si). 
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after p long: time, so rhat rareij do more than a few individ¬ 
uals litrome aware of it. 

This is ad» follows, The condition of (he world and of 
nations, their customs and sects, does not persist in the same 
form or in a constant manner. Tliere are diflerences according 
to days anti periods, find changes from one condition to an¬ 
other. Tliis b the ease with imlividuiils, times, anti cities, and. 
in the same manner, it happens In connection w ith regions 
and distrifts, period.s and dynasties. 

'"[■his is how God formerly proceeded with His serv¬ 
ants," 

The old Persian nations, the Syrians, the NaUataeons, the 
Tubba’s, the Israelites, and the Copts, all once existed. They 
all had iheir otvn particular insritutions in re.spect of dynastic 
and territorial arrange men ts, their own politics, crafts, lan¬ 
guages, technical terminologie.i, as well as their own ways of 
dealing ivith their fellow men and handling their cultural in¬ 
stitutions, Their (IiistoricalJ rt-lks testify to tliat. They were 
succeeded by the later Persians, the Byzantines, and tlie 
Arabs, llic old instituilons changed and former customs were 
transfontied, either into something very similar, or into 
something distinct and altogether different. Then, there came 
Islam witli the Mudar dynasty. Again, all Institutions under¬ 
went another change, and for the most part assumed the 
forms that arc still familiai* at die ]jresent time as the result 
of iheir transmission from one generation to the next. 

Then, the day.s of Arab rule were over. The early gen- 
cnitiotis who had cemented Arab might and founded the 
realm of tlie Arab.s, were gone. T'he power was seized by 
others, by non-Anibs like the Turks in tlie east, the Berbers 
in the west, and the European Christians “* in the nonh. 
With thetr '**■ jKissing, entire nations ceased to exist, and 
institutions and eu-stoms changed. Their glory was forgotten, 
and (heir jiow'er no longer heeded. 

™ ijiu-’in m.aa (bs). 

^ “trunks. **■ 
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The widely aeteptccl reason for changes in uisiitunoTis 
and customs is the facl that the cuatonis nf each race de[M-’Jnl 
on the custoura of its ruler. .As [he proverh says: "The com¬ 
mon people follow the reJigion of the ruler.” 

When politkally amhitiousi men ovencorne the ruling 
dvnttstv attd seize jxiwcr, ihev inevitably ha\'e recourse to ilie 
customs of tlicir predecessors and adopi inosi of them. At tJie 
same time, they do not neglect the customs of rheir ow n race. 
ITLs leads to some tlLscrepancies between the customs of the 
(new) ruling dynasty and the customs of the old race. 

The new power. In turn. Is succeeded by iuiotiier dwasty, 
and customs arc fiirther mixed with those of the new dynasty. 
More discrepancies come in, aiul the discrepancy bemecn 
the new dynasty and tlie first one is much greater (than that 
between the second and the first one). Gradual increase iji 
the degree of liiscrepancy continues. Hie eventual result is an 
altogether distinct (set of customs and ittstitutions). As long 
j, « as there is tliis continued succession of difierent rates to rot’a! 
authority and go\'ernmerii, discrepancies in customs and in¬ 
stitutions will not cease to occur. 

.Analogical reasoning and comparison are well known to 
human nature. 'I hey are not safe from error. Together with 
forgetfulness and negligence, they sway man from his pur¬ 
pose and divert him from his goal. Often, someone who has 
learned a gcx^nl deal of past history reiruiins uiuiw arc of the 
changes that conditions have undergone. Without a moment’s 
ht'sitanoii, he applies his knowledge (of tlie present) in the 
historical information and measures diLTilMorical itifomiiuion 
by the things he has observed with his own eyes, ahhougli 
the dilt'erence between the two is great, Coiisenumily, he 
falls into an abyss of error. 

This may be illustrated by what i)ie historians report con- 
ceniing the circumstances of Al-Hajjiij,''^ 'ntey state that his 
father was a srhoohcacher. At the prc,'ictit time, readiing is a 

“Cf [>. aoo flTid 2; l23, .soft, (l(■Trt^v, IJiif "i nlLphiii 'i» l»rr used in ihf 
fhiire icnse uf "wiy <if dirin^ things." t'f. Ibn QniaytiHh, ‘L'yaii 

iiJ~dkAQr. 1, 5. 

'** b. Vftjuf- liie {'re.tt pocrTTKir of tin* ‘Irati {m, <i*TU-7i +}, 
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cnift arui .s(.'r\'c> to ituike a Uvijig. It Is a fir crv from tile 
priile of tJTOiip ftclmjf;. TL-iidiers are weak, iiuligent, and 
rootlcsjj. Manv professional men ai^d artisans wlio work 
fur a living aspire to |>ositioiis for wliich they are not tit 
but which they ht-licve to be within their reach. They are 
misled by their desires, a rope which often slips from their 
hands and precipitates them into the abyss of ruiDoits perdi¬ 
tion. 'I hey do not realize that svhat they desire is imijossihle 
for men like them To attain. They do not realize that thet' are 
professional mini anil artisans who work for a living;. .Vnd they 
«la not know that at the liegiiming of Islam and during the 
[Umayyad and *Abb.isid) dynasties, teaching was something 
dilfereiit. Scholarship, in general, was not a cruft in diiit 
jx.Tiod. Scholarship was transmitting statements that people 
liad heard the Lawgiver (Muhammad) make. It was teaching 
religious matters dial were not kno\s'n, by way of oral trans- 
mi ssinn, Persons of noble descent and people who shared in 
the group feeling (of the ruling dynajsiy) and who directed 
the affairs of Islatii were the ones \s'ho taught the Book of 
God and the Suniiah of the Propiiet, (and ihry did so) a# one 
traMsiriits iradkicins, not as one gives professional ifistriiiL> 
tion. (Tile Qur'an) wais their ^ipturc, revealed to the 
Prophet in tiieir midst. It coiKlitutcd their guidance, and 
Islam was (heir religion, and for It they fought and died. It 
distinguished them from ilie other nations and ennobled 
theni- lltcy wished to teach it and make it understandable to 
the Muslitn.i. Tlicy W'ere not deterred by censure coming 
from pride, nor were they restrained by criticism coining from 
arrogance, 'i'his is attested by the furt that the Prophet sent 
the most important of the men aromid him with his cjnba.'*sje.s 
to the Arabs, in order to teach them the norms of Islam ami 
the religious laws he brouglit. He sent liis ten companions 
and iithcrs alter ilicin on this mission. 

Then. Islam Ix-’Came firmly established and securely 

lilt the tc?Ji CJrlv MualiiiL* id whcnn 

Wis nuar^ntct^d. Cl A- A dft fl^iJen, 

^.37, ■'':iT-“A^JLara 'l-njiiha-s^tshiira." Uxry wtrt tlu-^ flrrt hHu-raiijiHsp 
r^Jtuh, iz-Ziihayr, H k 
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rooted, Kar-oflT Eiti^epa^l Isbm at tfte liaiidii of the 

Muslims. Witli the passing of time, tlie situation of Islam 
changed. Ntany new laws were evolved from the (basic) texts 
as the result of numerous and unending developments. A 
fixed norm was rct^uired to keep (the process) free from 
error. Scholarship came to be a habit.’^*® For its acqulsltiurK 
study w'as required, Tlius, scholarship developed into a craft 
and profession. This will be mentioned in the chapter oji 
scholarslilp and Instruction.**^ 

The men who controlled the group feeling now occupied 
themselves w'lth directing the affairs of royal and govern¬ 
mental authority. Tlie cult! vat inn of scholarship was en¬ 
trusted to others, Tfius. scholarship became a profession tliat 
served to make a living. Men who lived in luxury and were in 
control of the gtivemment were too proud to do any teaching. 
Tcachitig came to be an occupation restricted to weak indi¬ 
viduals. As a result. Us practUianers came to be despised by 
the men who controlled the group feeling and the govern¬ 
ment. 

Now, Yusuf, the father of □I-l;l3iiaj, was one of the lords 
* and nobles of the Tbaqif, well known for their share in the 
Arab group feeling and for tlicir rivalry with the nobility of 
the Quravsh. Al-l_lajjaj's teaching of the Qur'an was not 
what maching of the Qur'an is at tiiis time, namely, a pro¬ 
fession that serves ro make a living. Mis teaching was teach¬ 
ing 3.S it was practiced at die Wgirming of (slum and as we 
have just desiTUx^d it. 

Another Illustration of the same (kind of error) is the 
baseless coiichistoti critical readers of historical works draw 
when they hear about the position of judges and aliout the 
leadership in war and the command of armies that judges 
(formerly) exercised, 'Hteir inisguldcd thinking leads lUetn to 
aspire to similar puaitions. Ihey think that the office of judge 

^ Cf. p. Ex^xiv^ ahovT- 

"’’nui ih-r fliXTh fiiApter uf the hcpitnln^ at 
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at the present limt? is as important is it w;is ftinnerly. When 
tlwv Jifar that iht father uf Lhn Abi 'Amir,''ho bad complete 
control over llishain. and that the fallier i>f Ihii 'Abbatl. one 
of tlie rulers of Sevilla, were judges,’"’* they assume that they 
were like present-day judges, Tltev* are not aware of the 
diange in customs tlial has affected the office of judge, and 
which will be explained by u$ in the chapter on the ortice of 
judge in the hrsi book-’*** lliii jVbi Ajult and Ibn Abbad 
belonged to Arab tritjes that supported the Umayyad dy¬ 
nasty in Spain mid represented the group feeluig of the 
Umavyatls, and it is known how' Lniportant their positions 
were. The leadership and royal authority they attained did 
not derive from the rank of the judgeship as such, m the 
present-day sense dial {die cftice of juilge constitutes an ad- 
mimsirative rank). In the ancient administrative organi/a- 
tton, tile otfice of jutige was given by die dynasty and its 
clients to men who shared in the group feeling (ot the dy¬ 


nasty), as is done in our age witli the wazirate in dte Magh¬ 
rib. One has oiilv to consider the fact that {in diose days 
Judges) accompanied the army cm its stimnier campaigns and 
were entrusted with the most imiKirtanl affab's. such as are 
cnmisted only to men who timi command the group feeling 
needed for their execution, 

Hearing such things, some people are misled and get the 
wrong idea aliout condilions. At tjic present time, weak- 
mbided Spaniards are especially gi'eii to ermrs in ibis re¬ 
spect, The group feeling has been lost in their country for 
many vuai'S, as the result of the aruiihibiiiQii of the Arab 
dynasty in Spain and the emancipation of the Spaniards from 
tiie control of Berber grouj) feeling. The Arab descent has 
been remembered, but the ubility to gain power through 
group feeling and mutual t:o-ojwration has been lost. In fact, 
ilie (Spaniards) c ame to he like (passive) ■subjects,^’’* iviihout 

1“ Al-Mitnjilr died in 3M luxwj, i:f, E. Ijivi-PnWci^Jil in £/, 
'•At-M.>n|yr ll.T. AW 'XmlF. - Tlie ■AIH.!utLri» it'leJ Si-villi liunt 1 ^^ the ekv- 

etuh ccnttrrv. 

p’p, istf If-, iwlciW" „ 

w) (niia, nijiih) "ciitle,’* then "subjKf*. Sm iilso p. ses, 
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any feeling for tin* obligation of mutual suppon. They were 
enslaved hy tyranny and fiad liecoine fond of humiliation, 
thinking that their tlesrcutt together witli their share in the 
ruling dynasty, was the source of power and authority, 
‘riierefore, among them, professional men and artisam are to 
be found pursuing jK>u'er and autltority and eager in obtain 
tliem. On the other hand, those \vho have experient'e with 
tribal conditions, group feeling, and dynasties along the 
western shore, and who know how superiority is achieved 
among iiiUjons aiul tribal groups, \^'il] rarely make misiakes 
or give erroneous inierpretatiDns in this respect. 

Another Illustration of the same kind of error is the pro¬ 
cedure historians follow when ihey tnentloii the various dy¬ 
nasties and enutnonitc tlie rulers Ijelonghig to them. They 
mention the name of each ruler, bis ancestors, his mother 
and father, his w1%'es, his surtiatne, his seal ring, his judge, 
doorkeeper, and warir. In this respect, they blindly follow 
the tradition of the liiatorlans of the tJmayyad and 'Abbasid 
dynasiie-s without being aware e)f the purpose of the his¬ 
torians of those limes. (Tlte historians of those times} wrote 
», M their histories for tnembers of the niling dynasty, whose 
children w'amed to know tlie lives anil circumstances of their 
anreators, so that they might l>e able to follow in (heir steps 
and to do what they did,^^’ even down to such details as ob¬ 
taining servants from among those who were left over from 
the (previous) dynasty and giving ranks and po.sitions to 
the descendants of its ser^'ants and retainers. Judges, too, 
sharetl in the group feeling of the dynasty and enjoyed the 
same importance as waiirs, as wc have just mentioned. 
Tlicrefore, tlte historians of that time had to mention all 
tliese things. 

Later on, however, various dlsiiuct dynasties made their 
appeanince. Tlie time intervals Ijecntne longer and lotiger, 

’"liteTally, '’wovb an ituOr liJtmL*' Cf. p. f>, jibovp. arnt n, iw to 

Oi. VI, 
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Historical interest now waji concentriited on the nilers thent- 
scives aiiii on the mutual reiat ions hips of die various dy¬ 
nasties in re.si«H’.t to [hwer and prcdoiniriance. (The proiilpTn 
mnv was) whiih naiioTis could stand up (to the ruling dy¬ 
nasty) and wlikb vseri* too weak to do so. Therefore, it is 
pointless for an author of the present time to mention the 
sons ami wives, the engraving on the seal ring, the surname, 
judge, ivazir, and doorkee|Ter of an ancient dynasty, when he 
does not know the origin, descent, or circumstances of its 
members. Fresent-dav authors nientien all these things in 
mere blind imitation of former authors. They disregard tiie 
intentions of the former authors and forget to pay attention 
to historiography's piirp<jse- 

An exception are the wazirs who ^ve^e very mflucntlal 
and w'liose historical iniportance overshadowed that of tlie 
rulers. Such wazirs as, for iustancjc, al-Hajjaj, the BunQ 
Mtihallab, the Barmeddes, the HanCi Sahl i>, Nawhakhi, 
Jvafur al-Iklishidi, I bn Abt 'Ajiiir, and others should be men- 
tiontsd. 'lliere is no ohjw'tioii to dealing with their livc.s or 
referring to their conditions Ibr in im|)oriaii.ce they rank \^'tth 
the rulers. 

An additional note to end this discussion may Hnd its 
place here. 

History refers to events that are peculiar to a particular 
age or race. Discussion of the general conditions of regions. 
juLi'Jf. and pt^ioils constitutes the histori:m's fouiiilation, 
Most of his problems rejrt uiwn that foiuidation, and Ids his¬ 
torical infonniitioii derives clarity from it. It forms the topic 
of special works, such as the !i jnr^j tifSh-dftiJhtib of al-Mas udi. 
Ill this work, al-Mas'ftdi commented u^xm the oondltioiis of 
nations and regions in the West and in the East during liiii 
period (which w'as) the three hundred and thirties [tlic nine 
hundred and forties]. He meniioitcd tlioir sects and customs. 
He deMTnx.‘d the various countries, mountains, oceans, prov¬ 
inces, and d^Tiasties, He distinguished between Arabic and 
non-Ariibic groups. His book, thus, became die basic refer- 
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cnee wnrli for historians, ihcir principal source for verifying 
historic'j.! information* 

Al-Nfas'ucli was succeeded by aJ-BakrTwlio did some- 
ihing similar for routes and provinces, to the exclusion of 
everyihing else, because, in bis time, not many transforma¬ 
tions or great changes had occurred among the nations aitd 
races. However, at tlic present time—that is, at the end of 
the eighth [ftmneeiithj century —the situation in the Maghrib, 
as we can observe, has taken a turn and changed entirelv* 'Fite 
Berbers, the original pitpulatioti of the Maghrib, luive Imen 
repbeed by an influx of Arabs, (that began in) the fifth 
[eleventh] century'. The Arabs out numbered and overpowered 
the Berbers, stripped them of most of their lands, and (also) 
obtained a. sltare of those that remained in their pt^ssession. 
'Hiis was the situation until, in tlie middle of tlte eighth 
[fourtcentbl century, civilization boih in the East and tiu* 
West was visited by 3 destructive phigue which devastated 
nations and caused poptihitEOns to vanish/** It swallowed up 
many of the good things of civilization and wiped tlieni out. 
[t overtook the dynasties at the lime of their fienility. when 
t, s? they had readied the limit of their duration, it lessened their 
power and curtailed their inHueiiee. It weakened their au¬ 
thority. Their situation approocheil the point of aunihilution 
and dissolution. Civilization decreased witli the decrease of 
inonkind. Cities and buildings were laid w'aste, roads and 
way signs were old iterated, settlements and mansions lx?canie 
empty, dynasties and tribes grew weak. The entire inhabited 
world diatigcd. Tile East, ii seems, was similarly visited, 
though in accordance with and in proportion to (the East's 
more uihuent) civilization. It was as if the voice of existence 
in tlie world liatl called out for oblivion and restriction, and 
the world had responded to its call, God inlierits the earth 
and whomever is upon It. 

tw-Rlt 'AbduUah b. Mu^jammad, +32—iSt lln4i)/+J-lO!Mj, 

C'f. G-ftL, 1, +7B; 1. S7a f it rtpcaiedly qmiHirt hv IlH) KhnktuR. A. 

MW pditiun of it-BiikTr# getjgmphiciLl dlttieiiatry, m.f su'jam, 

peared in Cainj ][i latfi-si. tlis /ffiirfrf .mc/ Pivi'incti 
mimiiitk) h *ti(l impuhtifihetj vKivpt for somfi scctioiu, 

'■* cf. [1, tti, ibovti. 
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When ihere U a gerieral dtange of randltions. It is as if 
the entire tTcation Uaii changed and the w'liolc world hceii 
attcretl, as if it were a new and repeated creation, a world 
brought into existence anew. 'I lierefbre, there is need at this 
liiTie that someone should systematically set down the situ- 
arion of the w^orlcl among all regions and races, as well as 
the customs and sectariim beliefs that liave changed for their 
adherents, doing f<jr this age what al-^Ias udi did for his. 
This should be a model for future hlstoruuis to follow. In 
this book of mine, I shall discuss as much of that as w ill be 
possible for me here in the Maghrib. I shall do so either 
explidilv or implicitly in connection with the history of the 
Maghrib, in conformity w iih my intention to rcitrict myself 
in this work to the Maghrib, the circumstances of its races 
and nations, and its subjects and dynaaties, to the exclusion 
of any other region.*" ( HiLs restriction is necessitated) by 
tny lack of luiowledge of coivditiotis in the East and among 
its nations, and by the fact that secondhand inforinatHJo 
would not give the essential tacts I am after, M-Mas udi s 
extensive travels in various countries enabled him lo give a 
complete picture, as he mentioned in his work. Nevertheless, 
his discus.sion of conthiions in the Maghrib ts incomplete. 
"And He knows more than any scholar," Gotl is the ulti¬ 
mate repository of (all) kno%vledgc. Man is weak and dc- 
heiem. Atlmissionlofone's Ignorance) b a specific (religious) 
diitv. He whom God helps, finds his way (made) easy an 
his efforts and quests successful. We seek God’s help for the 
goal to which we aspire in ild.s work. God gives guidance 
and help. He may be trusted. 

It remains for us to explain lltc mcdiod of inmscribing 
non-Arabic sounds whenever they occur in this book of ours: 

It should be known that tlio letters (sounds) of speech. 


™ Hm Khuldtin soon etiAirgcd hb mind ami addtsl tlir history of the East 
1.0 his work »i a very pari.? atagv in iis fiPvp«r»tioji. 

"T Tile is considered tu he idcnucj] with thr umiiit itldi- 
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as will l)c explaineti lator are modilrcaTioiis of sounds 
that i:onie from the larynx, Tlicst; modi lira tiuns rt'sulr froni 
the faa that the sounds are broken up in contact with the 
uii'ula and tile aides of the tongue in the throat, against the 
palate or the teeth, and also tlirough contact with the lips. 
The sound is modified by the dlfTerent i^ays in ivliieh such 
contact takes place. \s a result, tJie letters (sounds) stmntl 
distinct. ITieir combination constitutes the word tliat ex¬ 
presses what Is In the mind, 

Not all nations have the same lettere (sounds) in their 
speech. One nation has letters (sounds) dtfieraiit from those 
of another. 'Hie letters (sounds) of the A,rattx are twenty- 
eight, as is known. The Hebrews are found to have letters 
t, « (sotimls) that are not in our language. In our language, in 
turn, there are letters (sounds) that are not in ilieirs. The 
same applies to the European Christians, the Turks, the 
Berbers, and other non-.Arabs. 

In order to express ilteir audible letters (sounds), literate 
Arabs chose to Uiie conventional letters written indiv id- 
ually separate, such as ft,/, r, /, and so forth through all the 
twenty-eight letters. When they cotne upon a letter (aouml) 
for which there is no corresponding letter (sound) in their 
language, it is not indicated in ^vriting and not dearly ex¬ 
pressed. Scribes sometimes express it bv means of ilie Icitci' 
wbith h closest to it in our language, the one either preceding 
or following it,“' 1 hi> is not a satisfactory way of indiciiting 
a letter (sotnid) but a complete replacement of it. 

Our book cc?ntains the liistory of the Berljers and other 
non-Arabs. In their names and in some of their wordx, we 


Appai'cnrlly iVie rirmarks iniTiicdi^Ecly foltowlnj^ ar^ meaftL 
Cf. iJtsawt, tare f. Cf. Vlt,^ dc Slarw (rr.l, Fir^ fT 

*■* ActLuUy, i\k eehu Urn Khalrtrin tiAcit ihn nf'Xfiro- 

Islamkl Jewish Hhit Cliristijn Anaba:'* lie? Uitrtkjj firAi .if [lie fingLiiaforj cif 
ArnbK- ofiho^riipby and fhm rertr* lo t!ie wjy in hi upimcn, 

Ihcrsie { .Muadim) Ara!>s laicr exprtuni wiitiris nnt ffiupKl m Anhir. 

*** 'ITie wjy Ittfj KltJiiiift eKpsiss* liiniulf, thii would leeni to irfer fri 
the poiiticin of letters iti tlw written dlfihaliitt, aud not tu tlwir iutk'MltttipiL 
It shviuld, <i1 murse. refer |« rhe biter Again, ptie noiwiis of Iciters .iiiiJ 
.wiuiuU are raiilhsuil. 
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i:ame acrass letters (sounds) that <lkl nut furrespond witli our 
^vrineu bnguagu and coiivmtlorLil orihogi aphv. I hercfore, 
wc were forced tu LiiiiiCiite siitJi sounds (Ity special signs). 
A.S we said, we did tiot find it saiisfacrory to use the letters 
closest to them, because iti tmr opinion this is not a satis- 
factory indication, tn my book, therefore, I have chosen to 
write sucli non-Arabic letters (sounds) in such a way as to 
Indicate the two letters (sounds) closest to it, so that the 
reader may be able to prtJiiomK'e it somowliere in the midtllc 
iietW'ecn the sounds represented by tile two letters and ilius 


reproduce it corrccily. 

I derived this idea from the way the Qur’an schohtrs 
write sounds tltat are not sharply defined, such as occur, for 
instance, in di-rirJf according to Khalaf s reading,*^' Tlie s is 
TO be pronounced somehow l>ctween s and z. In this ca.se, 
they s|m;II the word witlt ^ and write a z into it,**’ They tluis 
indicate a pronunciation soitiew'here in the middle between 
the two sounds.'** 

In the same way. I have indicated every letter (sound) 
that ii to be pronounced somehow in the middle between two 
of our letters (sounds). Tlie Berber i, for Listance. which is 
pronounced midway between our clear k and J (g) or tf, as, 
for instance, in the name Buluggin, is spelled by me w itli a i 
with the addition of one dot-from they —below, or one dot 
or two—from the ^-on top of it.*" This indicates that die 


Khataf b. iiiihiim. one pf the icvrii Qiir'Sji Tfladm, d. 23[> lfl'»s/H|. 
IT. T. F. Skiiwitlly, C*. IkrpstramJ O. J^rieizlK dfs 

tU'il*dg, 1H05J-38), lU, Tfl2. His nmUinp of apptie* li^ 

Qur'an l.tf ffl]. , , . - 

«« For ihb ipening (cG) in Ikflwr VkonJi, see, for infitancc, pp. I3S f., 

iy7, and siltw, tiolow. .1 -i 

Jn the nLtitli centurv. a iranscriptinn alphnhet wai gtnented by Ahmml 
h. st-Tnwlli Cf V. liwiii. JShir I^uyydn (Nlfmoirea de 

I'lnstitut li'Kgyiitr, Nni. +4“’‘<»s) (Cairo, + 3 ), II, e+3 (n* 2 ), Ilunever, 
vte ilu not Iifiow It looked like. , „ , t- • , 

■“ hiiitjncel for the tipeJltnjf ^ are t^ulle iytJt|ui‘nt, <Y., for 

p. 119* l‘:i.iinplw for ^ muy be m the 

sneUing VViLn|rarah 'm bJ, P- I iSk tieSow. , c 

Arabic itrtt wGj isrumtuJlicod in Fj^vpl scconcEin^ MitnitU3 

soiiid Vtfitie F. hui Ibn nin tbiiikmg af ihe EpypiJun [^lun- 

iiation ^lien hi: referred to il in thii cufite^l. Lnit rarber of |1 h^ generally 
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^otuid is til l>e pronmmtrwJ midwav between t and j [jf) or 
This sound cxxiurs most frequently in the Berber language. 
In the other cases, 1 liave spelled each letter {sound) tlut is to 
be pronounced midway between two letters (sounds) of our 
language, with a simiLir combination of two letters. The 
reader will thus know that it is an intermediate sound and 
pronounce it accordingly. In this way^ we have indicated it 
satisfactorily. Mad we spelled it by using only one letter 
(sound) adjacent to it on either side,'®* we would have 
changed its proper pronunciation to the pronunciation of the 
particular letter (sound) in our own language (wdiich we 
might have used), and we would have altered the way people 
speak. This should l>c known, 

God gives success. 

retognucctl fict tli** eiiniljtrlty *1^ Atid k ^ pronuiuii^tj in vjirititii 
Arabic (hi4ecis. On ibe ^omiiCWionof if,d. eTi^ discussion below, 5 : fT 

Tbe refen^5ice* Ed ^ iij this seiHetKe a|^eir in the mur^tn of C. 

Another tnuumptiun iign i ^ivub tiw twodoia nfO U used fttr Euro- 

|H!^n for iiiiEaricei, in AngaliiUrr^ j£ iLm AjipefTf In 

^ Thai is, using either t or j { |o e.\prr^ the g $einnii^ %s, Err nuitance^ 
in tbr case nf Baiaggin. 
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and settled lije^ the achievement of mperiority^ 
gainful ocaipationsy vcays of making a livings sciences 
crafts^ and ail the other things that affect 
[dviiizdtion)^ The causes 
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* SHOULD be known that hl5ton% m matter of 
j fact, is inform a ti on about huinaii social organiz-atioii, 
f which itself U identical with world civifeation. It deals 
111 with such conditions affectiiig the nature of civilization 
as, for instance, savagery and sociability, feelings, and 

the difFcrent ways by which one group of hiunan beings 
achieves superiority over another. It ticals with royal au¬ 
thority and the dynasties tliat result (in this manner) and 
with the various ranks that exist within tJiem. (It turther 
deals) with the dilTcrcnt kinds of gainful occupations and 
ways of making a living, with the sciences and crafts tliat 
liuman beings pursue as part of their activities and eftorts, 
and with all the other institutions that originate hi civVlLza^ 
tion through its very nature. 

Untruth naturally aJllicts historical information. There 
are various reasons that make this uiiavoiduhle. One of them 
is partisanship for opinions mid schools. If the soul is ini^ 
partial In receiving information. U devotes to that informa¬ 
tion the share of critical Investigation the information de¬ 
serves, and its truth or untruth thus becomes dear. However, 
if the soul is infected with partisanship for a particular opinion 
or seer, it accepts without a moment's hesitation the infomm- 
lion that is agreeable to it. Prejudice and partisanship obscure u ^ 
the critical faculty and preclude critical investigation. The 
result IS that falstihoods are accepted and transmitted. 

Another reason making untruth unavoidable in hLstorical 

‘Cf. tsMwi, rii. tal, ind J- Saiivajiret, flatorifni itrabts liMit), 

pp, i5e”4'2. 
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[nformutiDn b- rt-lijnLe upm transmiKers. Investigation of 
this subject belongs to (the iheologicnl discipUnc of) per* 
sonulity cd tidsirt* 

Another reason is uita bareness of the putpose of an event. 
Matty a iranstniiier does not know the real significance of his 
obscr\’atii:tis or of the tliitigs he ha* learned :dx.>u( orally. 
He transmits the in format ion, atm be ting to it the significance 
he assumes or imagines it to have, 'llie result is falsehood. 

.Another reason is unfounded assiimption as to ilie truth 
of a tiling. Tills is frcquetit, it results moBtly from rcliimee 
upon transmitiers. 

Another reason is ignorance of how conditions cotifomi 
with reality,““ Conditions arc affected by ambiguities anti 
artificial distortions. The informant reports the conditions as 
he .saw tliem, but on account of artificiEil distortions he him¬ 
self has on true iJurture of them. 

Another reason is the tact that people as a rule approach 
grciii and high-ranking persons with praise ond enctimiums. 
They embellish conditions and spread the fame {of great 
men), Tlte information made public in such cases is not truth¬ 
ful. Muman souls long for praise, and people pay great at¬ 
tention to this world and die posidoiis and wealth it offers. 
,\.s a rule, they feci no desire for vii'tuc and have no Special 
iiitereai in virtuous [xrople. 

Another reason making untruth unavoidable-and this 
one i.s more powei'ful than all the reasons previously mcij- 
tiojied —is igiioratice of the nature of the vaiious condliiotis 
arising in ci\ilii£atioM. Every event (or phetiomenori), 
wfiotlicr (it comes into lieing in ootuiecti(.)n with some) es¬ 
sence or (as the residi of an) action, must inevitably pos.'ie.ss a 
, ,53 nutlire peculiar to Its essence u.s well a.^ to the accidental enn- 
dition.s that may attach themselves to it. If the student knrnvs 
the nature ot events an d the citt:utiistaiice.s and roquircttients 

* crinctsm'* w;i-t-{ayJU) it mricpnufil wItD 

veiKigating thi" rrliBhiitty tir uairiinbiUiy of tlie Inuismitiert of irnCitivni. 

1 “Jr? ^ p' 

: j GOir* ^-l-T 1T.^ (leiuw. * 
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in ihe world of cxistcnct. it will help him to difitinpjish truth 
from lititmth in investigating tlie lilstoiioal information criti- 
callv. This is more effective in critical investigation than any 
other aspect that may be brought op in connection ^^'ith it. 

Students often happen to accept and transmit absurd in- 
formaTton that, in turn, is believed on their authority. Al- 
Mas'udi,* * for instance, repons such a story about Alexander, 
Sea itiotisiers prevented Alexander from building Alexandria. 
He took a wooden container in which a glass Ixix was in¬ 
setted, and dived in it to ihe bottom of the sea. Tliere he 
drew' pictures of the devilish monsters he saw. He tlten had 
metal effigies of these animals made and set them up opposite 
the place where building was going on, hen the monsters 
came out and sjtw the effigies, they Med. .Alexatuler was thus 
able to complete the building of Alexatidria. 

It is a long story, mude up of nonsensical elements which 
are absurd for various reasons. Thus, (Alexander is said) to 
have taken a glass box and braved the sea and its waves Lti 
person. Now, rulers would not take such a risk.^ Any ruler 
who would attempt such a thing would work Ms owtj undoing 
and provoke the outbreak of revolt against himself, arid (he 
would) lue replaced by the people with someone else. 'ITat 
would l>e his end. People would not (even) wait one moment 
for him to return from the (dangerous) risk he is takittg. 

Funhermore, the jinn are not known to have speific 
forms and effigies. T hey are able to take on various forms. 
'Hie story of the many heaib they have is intended to indicate 
ugliness and frightfuliics.s. It is run meant to be taken 

All this thnws suspicion upon the story. Yet. the ele¬ 
ment in it that makes the story absurd for reasons hasetl on 
the fact.'! of existence is mare convincing than all the other 


'CC. al-M»s'iidi. ArttfSj atik-ifkahab, tl, +25 IT. The sttny (rue* hick 
ultitiutaly (o ttie snake (ctragonl ihaT {nphtetiol tlu: worUitwn why 
Atcjmiulrifl. Cf. Pecidii-CalUsllteiwi, IliitiirM AkJtaniiri od. Kroll 

(Berlin. Ip. aa. . . • - , 

* CAijriir is a lej^al fcirmn used mainly in <niinecMoii «iili cutn- 

mmM niaitera. Ln this contirxt ll imijIltJ lUkLu^ful gamblitig* 
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(arpunifnti!), W'eie one to go down deep into the water, 
even in n box, one would have loo little air for natural 
breathing. Because of tliat. one's spirit * would qukklv Lie- 
cotne hot. Such a man would lack the cold air ticcessiiry to 
maintain a \vell-bala?iced humor of the lung ainj the vital 
spirit* He would perish on the spot. This is the reason hy 
people perish in hot baths svhen cold air is denied to them. 
It also is die reason why people who go down into deep 
w’elU and dungeons perish when the air there becomes hot 
through putiefaction, and no winds enter those places to 
stir the air up. Those tvho go down there perish immediately. 
This also is the reason why fish die when they leave the 
water, for the air w not sufficient for (a fish) to halanrc its 
lung. (The fish) is extremely hot. and the water to batanie 
Its humor is cold. I'he air into which (the fish) now comes is 
hot. Heat, thus, gains [jower over its animal spirit, and it 
perishes at once. This also is the reason for sudden death,* 
and simitar things. 

Al-Mas'i'idt reports another absurd story, that of ihe 
Statue of the Stalling in Rome.’ On a fixed day of the year. 
Starlings gather at that statue bringing olives from winch the 
inhabitants of Rome get their nil How little this has to do 
with the natural procedure of getting oil! 

Another absurd story is reported by al-Riikri. It coiKcms 
the way tlie so-called "Gate City" was"built.* That city had a 

<Ttie "viral spirti" whiEli, KccaitUn^c to Gnkmc jirtl Mimlini niftlkim-, 
^»iis Mieveil tp flrlgimtc in the hift cavny irftlie Jirart. Se*c n\i^} pp. :#ju 
aaii. 4ivd : I ^7+, ^ " 

* may refer to ili-ath by l(KlilTiitig. Imt aho indudc* ottler kinds 

of inexplicable sudden dcarh. C.T. LfiiJjT XU, er#. 

^ Cf. IV* llte stvry oi llif? Statue uf 

the Starling wa* itientiuned U-fntv aUMiti'iJiii by Ihn KlmrridaJlihili, Kifiib 
aS-Miisalii afld-mopw'/d. tr. M. ; dc Oiieje (nitihullM«a llen^^rarttimim 
ArylHCnmnip No. a] (t.^ulcii| p. 83 . h>luny uilier (tCPgni]>lter.i refer to 

ititf J. M*n[uart, HflrfcifaritttfKto ,vrr»*r/si)jf<'(Txipiii|; I'HJSl, 

pp. attoff.i ar,d, rame recently. M. J. Deny, -'Li Lefiendc de Ceju deii 
Muierelles et dc !■plSE^l« qul d^it cea hiaectei," Jmtrmtl jiijiifiuf Cell 
(1WS). 3J4J5. Ma«[iian stiuKhi the ori|flii of rtie «orv in . pouukr eumoUiev 
for live CatJitoI: CafTi|iivlPgiip > ,-umfo li oglio ’'olive oil field." 

* Al-ltakri's Al.jsJlil wntiLlni a brief reference ro ilie "Co riper Ciiv " 
Cf. MS. Nni-vj Osnifitiiyc, sciS't, ftl laieii, thl Aim. lliia refer- 
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circiimrufi'iK'e nf Oinrc thiiiv li tliirty Lt>jy> journey nnd liaJ 
ter thousand j^ates. Now, cities are «i!.ed fors«:urily and [mi' 
tcction, as will he iTit'fitioiiC'd,“ Such a ciiy. hovt'ever, could 
not lie controlled and would otter m> security or protcciion. 

Then, there is also al-Mas'iidt's story of the "Copper 
City*" “^Tlm is said to tie a citj' ituih wfioUy of copper in the 
desert of Sijilmisah w hich Musii b, Nusayr crossed on liis 
raid against the Maybrih. 'Hie gates of (the Copper City) arc 
said r« be closed. W'hen the person who climbs the walls of 
the city in order to enter it, reaches the top, he cla|>3 his 
hand and throws himself dow n and never returns. All this is 
an aUsurd story. It liclonga to the idle talk of storytellers. 
The desert of Sijlltniisah has been crossed by travelers iind 
guides. TlieY have not come across any information alioin 
kich a ciiy.‘= AM the tlctails menuone d aiiom it are absurd , 


CIKC il«>esTK>t apturaf in \f ile Slane, Desfripthit tit upUnirtattalt 

(2(1 ed.; Alpiorsi, ifital Vara nf tltc #v!iibU|e texts say* aiivthing aix-ut a 
"Gate City." A tillage PillLii OAJi wliitih, liowcx^r. ts <il(rerqnt 

rroiii lilt uiip mratiiinqtl Lem. b Ti^rerrol to Tiy at-bahri m \tu\jiint md ita'jjm, 
p. fliS. Cf. aViKi bekiw* s( 

•Cf. StaST f., I'How. . j., 

Itm KlmlHiut n'ftri tn MuruJ aUk-JhitAjh, I\* However, Tic sods 
*<Tmi* dr Mil* u* very lirief aiatcnicm, fmiii Ins nwn ktinti Icdp- 

of rjif fiUdciiis Sion'. Ad .iavlitr coHtenifKrTiry nf fl-.Mai'utll give.* it la 
toiisidctahtedeuiilr It.n alFa.|ii,. nViliLotlieea Ct'O^rapltDritiii 

Amblcrrrum. No. S) iLeidi'Ji, iSfisi. PP- 'M'l- '’V 

Af«*jJW Hi. WTuicntclil. IV, (t-. aifl “tLer Beograpliei!.- In the 

elevenilt ceiitun'. Hi^ tlicglogian .d-Kliadb xUBapltdidi mmIikI it in Ttioiio- 
cninh form nrdW diL' title nf -Tlii Sti.rv of tlie Bronze City ami Ihe Leaden 
Ciinela." Cf. Ytumf nL'Adid., [ Damasius, IStM). 

p ICH» Cf Yvrr±nd tt]Ji*tirnsi(^£>:iriquf,CCVU{^f^^fs),i^t fF. flimiagh 

it* in^Wm in Tht ^rMjn A-iifA/i, The sEOty Lw Itfcoiiiefanitllnr lo Western 

Intitcad of’‘CnpiKT City." il'c dty U refem'd to as "Ptnuze Ciw" hv 
al.Ma*’(tdl and elMwliert;. I'tw word "ItroiiTv" (yifffl '* ** wfongly 

iranslsled as "lirass." Cf M. "A Brief Note on tlu: HMnuc 

Temnnok-gv for Htooiie ami rkas*," Jottri^} of Ikt OyrnmU^trly, 

LX.I V f 1JM+1.5iifl-3d. ITte vitilljiion lietw«;n ‘'Bntoee City and Copper 
Citv" ie due lo the fact that the Aritiic will'd* for liroiuv* ami copper wei^ 
cficti used imcrdtiUigealil.V without tegard lo tlwir precise meaitifip. Cf 

Levt Hellu Viila, "Tluf 'KrOliM Era’ m Muslim hpaui, JoHroul aj r*r 
OrUoKii LXIlUlOM). ISS (n, TJ. 

“ Ttiv greai gHUtral (a.b. flkWn. itI wHo «atip!eied ihe ecnqm'.t of 
the Muetiiii West. Cf. V I.^i-IVi'vetnal in E/,/.*. Musa b, Niisavr. 

^’’riie aanin! xrgunjeiii oeaifs jiliove, p[i 2+ and 2,. 
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(if compared with) the custom ;!ft state of aRairs, Tliev riKi- 
traiHct die natural facta tliai apply to the building aniJ plan¬ 
ning of citieji. Metal oxijfit:; at best in quuiiiities autlicient for 
utensils and furiiisMtigs. It is dearly absurd and unlikely 
tliat thtiTf \%’()utd be enough to cover a city with it, 

There “ are many sitnilar tilings. Only kno^v ledge of tlie 
nature nf civilization makes critii'al investigation of them 
possible. It is the best and most reliable svay to investigate 
historical information critically and to distinguisii truth and 
falschootl in it. It is superior to investigations tliat rely upon 
critidsmof the personalUiEs of transmitlers. Such personality 
criticism should not lie resorteil to until it has l>ccri ascer¬ 
tained whether a specific piece of infonnation Is in itself 
jKJssihle, or not. If it is abstri'd, there is no use engaging in 
personality crifidsni. Critical scholars consider absurdity 
inherent in the literal meaning of historicnl information, or an 
interpretation not acceptable to the inrellcci, as something 
that makes such mfuirnation suspect. I’ersonalitv ei'itidsm 
is tttken into coiisideratioii oiil)' in connection witfi the sound¬ 
ness (or lack of soundness) of Muslim religious ijiforinjitiuii, 
i,et because* this religious infnrrniitioii mostly concerns injunc¬ 
tions in iiccordancf with which tlic I.jwg|vLT (Muhammad) 
oiijoiiied Muslims to aci whenewr it can lie presumed that 
the information is gcTiiilrie. 1 he way to achie^'c [iresumplivc 
soimdness is to asemain the probity (’iU/d/uA) .ind exactness 
of the trsinsiTiiti:erSi 

On the other hand, to establish the truth and soundiics.s of 
infijrinaticm about nicttuil hafipefiings, a rcxpiiroment to con¬ 
sider is the conformity (or lack of conformity of the reported 
iiiformadon with general nmiiitionsj. Therefore, it b neces- 
saiy to investigate w'heihcr it is possible that ttie [reported 
facts) could have liappeiied. I bis is itiaiT impoiiunt than, 
ami lias priority over, personality criticism. For the coirecr 
notion about something that ought to ha ” can be derived 

^ Cf. Isaawi, pp. S'* I 

“ llirferrinj; %o thti iiijimcitlnni tbf reltgioiis w, 

tUit iiQrdi|;rApiv asic ctunpart whit Ibn KiiaJduJi in ’iW, 
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only from (personality critkism), wliUe the correct notion 
atwut something that was can be <lcriveti from (personality 
mlidsm) and evlcnsai (evidence) by (checking) the con- 
rarmitv (of the histork-ai report with general conditions). 

If^ this is so, the normative niethtjd for distinguishing 
light from wrong in historical in formation on tlie grounds of 
(Inherent) possibility or absunlity, is to investigate human 
social organization, whldi is identical witli civilization. We 
must distinguish the conditions that attach themselves to the 
essence of dvilizaiion as retjuLred by its very nature; the 
things that are accidental (to civilization) and cannot tw? 
counted on: and the things that cannot fTOSsibly attach them- 
selveii to It. If we do that, we shall have a normative itiethod 
for distinguishing right from wTongand truth trom falsehood 
in historical infoniialiriii by means of a logical tie mons (ration 
that admits of no doubts. Then, whenever we hejir about 
certain coiKiitions nctuiTing in civilization, we shall know 
what to accept and what to declare spurious. We slvEiIl have 
a sound vardstich witli the help of which historians may find 
the path of truth and corretUiess where their reports are 
CO nee mud. 

Such is the purpo.se of this first book of our work. (The 
subject) is in a way an indepemlum science. (This scLenec) 
has it.s own peculiar object—iliai is. human civilization and 
stKial organization. It also has its own peculiar pi-oblcms- 
ihal is, explaiijiiig the conditions that attach themselves to 
the essence of dvilization, one after the other. Tims, the 
situation b the same with this science as it is with any other 
sdeitce, whcdier it be a conventional or an intellectual one, 
It should be known that the discussion of this topic is 
something new, extraordinary, and highly useful, Pent- 

U, f lefj "In cuntiwuimi wiilt liaptnaufR* ™ ri;r[:rred to scrwajl 
prrceptiift), lilt stijUmiaijpn irauanuituiJ bjf a sirifrlc m- 

h siirticient. If its MJundndS^ Jiftpears probablcJ* 

“ Cfp H. h. franthiikni tff EaiUm i^irr Pnw#, |jp. il&L 

CL pp, r* _ 

^ "Convctitiotial" la ustfJ hci-e \li thfl senae of itie moT*: comnicm 

t tonal" 
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trailng rtrseartli shown Khv wav io it. li dws j^ot l^i^lonp 
«> rheioric, orve of the lojyrlc;il ilLvciplines (represciutd in 
AristotiL's Orgafion), tht suhjrrt of which is coti'inciiig 
wottls by means of whicli the jiliss is inclincii to accept a 
particular opinion or not ro accept it.^* * It is also not politics, 
because politics is concerned w ith the aiimimstrauon of home 
or diy iti accordance with ethical and pfvilosophiral rcijuire- 
ments, for the purpose of directinfj the mass toward a Iw- 
hav ior that wili result hi the preservation and peTmanctice of 
the {human} species. 

The .suhjet'i here is different from that of these two dis¬ 
ciplines w hicb, however, are often similar to it. In a way, it 
is an entirely original science. In fact, I have not come across 
a discussion along these lines hy anyone. I do not know if 
this is because people have Ijeen unaware of ji, but there is 
no reason to .sus|>ect them (of having been unaware of it). 
Perhaps they have written exhateiiively on this topic, and 
ilieir work did not reach us,’® lliere are many sciences. 
There have licen numerous sages among the nutiuns of man- 
kintJ, llte kno^v ledge that has not come down to us is larger 
than the knowledge that has. Where are the sciences of 
the Persians I hat Umar Ordered wiped out at the time of the 
conquest! Wliere are the .sciences of the Chaklaeans, the 
Syrian.s, and the Uabyloiiians, and the stholarlv products and 
results tliat were tlieins! Where are the sciences of the Copts, 
their predecessors! the science.^ of only <ine luitiurt, the 
Cireck, liiive tome duw'ii to us, bet'au.se they were translated 
through al-Mii'mijifs efforts. (His efforts "in this direction) 
I, e.9 were successful, Iiecause he had many translators at his dis¬ 
posal and spent much money in this comicttinn. Of the 
sciences of others, noihing lias conte to our attention. 


“ Cf. 5:stia. below. 

« In kicr Muslim Kliularitiip. it was ctniulderH diBrvsimifiil if> 
rim Mriicr wrhptajs torirw less itian oticselT isr tJuui ottiw, imirt m.xfit mi:n, 

t f,, for t- R^W-'ntltuJ, '‘Al..A.ipjrldbT jml as-SLimnw'al oji Scriciiiifii: 

Progrens. tii/r/.h, I \ (i oin), 5 «;|. 

*Jfoe 3 :i t V JT,, lictow. whert 'UirurV jillrgei:i jctimi umi ^l-.Ma'niiirfs 
I iniiaLil ing rtvtmtitri flTe dLHjusiheiJ a^ani* 
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'rhc atxiiitnts involved in e^ ery manjfciiation of nature 
and iritellL'ci tksme study. Any tupio that is understand a Lite 
and real requii'es its own si^edal seiencti. In this coniietdiHi, 
scholars seem to have liccti interested [raamly) in die results 
(of the individual sctetices), As far as the subject under dis~ 
cus-sioii is coneemed, the result, as we have seen, is just his- 
Toritral in forma titiii. .Although the prolilem.s it raises are ini- 
]iortanr„ both essentially and specifically, {exclusive concern 
rt>r it) leads to one resull only: the mere verification of 
historical Information. This is not niudt, Therefore, schobrs 
tniglit have avoided the subject. 

God know.s better. "Aiid you were given hut little 
know ledge." ^ 

In the lieki under consitleration here, we encounter (cer¬ 
tain) pioblejos, treated incidentally by scholars among the 
argimienfs apjilicahle to their particular sciences, but that in 
object and approach are of the same type as the problems (we 
are dlscu.ssmg), In cotmeinion with the arguments for proph¬ 
ecy. tbr instance, scholars mention that human lieing.s co- 
ojicrate with each other ibr their existence and, therefore, 
need men to arbitrate among them and exercise a re.stfaiiiitig 
iiirtuGnce.- Or, in the science of the principles of jurispru¬ 
dence, in ilie chapter of arguments for tlte necessity of lan¬ 
guages, mention is made of tlit fact that jMfople need meatis to 
express their iiitentiuus bet:ause by their very nature, co¬ 
operation and sociiil organization are made ea.sier by proper 
expressions.^ i.>r. In connectioi'i with the explanation that 
laws have their reason In rhe purposes they are to serve, the 
Jurists mention that adultery confuses peiligrees mid destroys 
the (human) si>ccies; that murder, too, destroys the human 
species; that inju.'iiicc invites the destrtietioii ot civilisation 
w'iih tlie necessarv consequence that the (human) species will 
lx.* destroyed.^* Other similar liiings are stated m connection 

iT.ho (ST). 

t:(l r, IxsY, iboYc, and e;+i7, belmv. 

^ Cf., tor jnstaiice, iL-AmijII, Jt ttfiif at-iihkiiin (CiiTO, Im-t), 

L, l«f, Uni Kdaliiuli Win WeU Jiuic-tl 'vifh tllis JUllmr'l 'S'UThS- 

“*c:t atM tielow. 
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with the pitrpnscs embedded in bws. All (laws) are liased 
upon the effort to preserv'e dvilization. Therefore, (the laws) 
pay attention to the things that belong to ch’lhzation. Tliis 
is obvious from our references to these problems which are 
mentioned as representative (of the general situation)* * 

We also find a few of tlie problems of the auitject under 
discussion (treated) in scattered statements by the sages of 
Tuankind. However, they did not exhaust the subject. For 
htstance, we have the speech of the M6b(?dhan before Ilahrim 
b. Baliram in the story of tlie o^vl reported by al-Mas'udi.® 
It runs: *'0 king, the might of royal authority materializes 
only dirough the religious law, obedience toward God, 
and compliance with His commands and prijhibitions. The 
religious law persists only through royal authority. Mighty 
royal authority is acoompUslied only through niejt. Men 
persist only with the help of property. The only way to 
property is through cultivation.^ The only way to cultri'ation 
is througii justice, Justice is a balance set up among mankind, 
nie Lord set it up and appointed an overseer for it, and that 
(overseer) is the ruler/’ 

There also is a statement by An&sharwdn " to tbo same 
efitct: "Royal authority exists through the army, the army 
through money, money through taxes, taxes through ciilti- 

^ Cf. Muruj adh-dkahnbf Tl, 169 ff, M6bwlli ( < frjogiipaty is llie tid£? 
of tht ZfirnarsmiHT! firivst. actunUy h ihe S’cr^bti plurnl of the 

word. Cf e: lov liclow. 

!r\ aif> abbreviated form, ihc sp&cch qimted as rnude bv 'AbdaUlli b. 
Xnhir {rf. bt;kiw)H in Ibn Aiil yaJaSaU al-TdimBanl/A’wiJbriifFi ds- 

(Cairo, in the inir^gin of aI-*AmUr, Mikitm), p, m. 

* */mJrd'Ap from the root iia prattkalls" likTiticil with 

Cf at-M Libaahsliir k, MukkiJr No, 5 of the dyings of Seth: 

'"If i ruler ttiuika that be can atiLas^ prt>pcrty through inju^kCp he in wruii|r, 
for property can be ojiiiaaed ooly through cnUivatimi oft hi- ^>il 

Cfi the Spanish transbitioti published by H. Knuat, MhiJktivngtJt 

dflff *ir?n fCjsJbEri'ii/, p* ySL 

■* Cf. aUMo^^ddi, Muf^j adh^dlmkiih^ 11^ 21 D+ Atii^sharwan is the ceJe- 
bra ted Safi^niin mkr Khoirr^iw b a li. A ihofttt^ farm trf die 

ia quoted anyEiymoLisly by [bn Qulaybab^ ni^hblr (Cairo, 

1343—* 9/1 I, 9. A similurly shorten^ form is ascribed tt> 'All in a 

marpnal note In one of ttir NtSS oftbri Simtiyrsim; cf. B^da wf 3 

edition (cited below, il 29 ), p, isa [n. t). 

BO 
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vat ion. cultivation throu^l' justice, justice throufrh the 
nrovement of officials, the improvement of offidats tlirough 
the forthrightness of wazirs, and the whole tiling in the hrsi 
place through the niler's personal supervision of his subjects' 
conditiim and his ability to cdiime them, so that he may 

rule them, and not they him." - , ■ 

Iti the Book on Paiitics that is ascrilicd to Aristotle and 
has wide drcolfltion, we tind a good deal about (the sulyeet 
which is under discussion here). (The treatment,) however, is 
not exhaustive, nor is the topic provided witli all the argu¬ 
ments it dcstfrves, and it is mixed with other things. In the 
l) 0 (>k, (the author) referred to such general (ideas) » as we i. ej 
have reponed on the authority of ilie Mobedhan and 
Anaslnrwin. He arrpi.ged hi, sua-ment in e natia'-luble 
circle that he discussed at length. It rims as follows: The 


® C artel D' B: 'VoTd*. 

FfJtiits fjVJAtw dix.inniErutft pQUtii-^rvm hhmiturum tCatrd, I. > - 

A SmTEitcUah lonslatim itu? Ar^t.k wsm prepared by Ismn^ Ab x.hI 
A % f'Sfan »iid piMshed in Vul. V of ilw ^ork* yt Roger •rd. 

U ItOxford loao). i f M. I'lMsner, Ormt=,lUt,tcht 

n Sl"i « tl™ r™.ii«J «T.il.lbh^. Cf. l'. Stall.. Ifta.. 

li>S8^ ip ^ anrK’,'^rs rtii? ^fuJ nf Bit ihinl chapler lA iih 

t.,» S.». Kb 4, (bctaon. 

r- Arabic authors wlwb nudie ilti* passage. treMtion may Iw 
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ivdTld is H garden the fence of uhich Is ihe dynasty, 'llie 
dynasty i.s an authority through which life is given to proper 
behavior. Proper behavior is a pidicy directed by the ruler, 
'ilic ruler is an Institution supported by the soldiers. 'I he 
soldiers are helpers who are maintained by money. Money 
is sustenance brought together liy the subje^-ts. The subjects 
are servants who are protected by justice. Justice is some¬ 
thing familiar,*® and through it, the world persists. 'Hie 
world is a garden , . ." — and then it begins again from the 
beginning. These are eiglit sentences of political wisdom. 
They are connected with each other, the end of each one 
leading into the beginning of the next. Tiiey are held to¬ 
gether in a circle with no definite beginning or end. ('llie 
author) was proud of W'hat he had Itit upon and made much 
of the signillcance of the sentences, 

V\Ttcn our discussion in the section on royal aulliority and 
dynasties lia.s been studied and due critical attention giveti 
to it, it will Ik found to constitute an exhaustive, vety clear, 
fully substantia ted uiterprctatioii and detailed exposition of 
these sentences. We became aware of these things w ith God’s 
help and without the instruction of Aristotle or the teaching 
of the Mftbecfhati. 

'Phe statements of Thii al-MutjafTa* ** and the excurstfjns 
on political subjects in his treatises also touch u]K)n iruiny of 
the problems of our work. However, (Ibn al-Mutiaffa') ilid 
not substantiate his statements with arguriijents as we have 


in the vaTMiua wureta. Cf. Fij'SiI Hayyir? edition of Ibn JuljuJ, Ln 
tjmititiiotts dit vJdtrini it da Mgtt (Cairti, juss), p, ae, 

l"he of the usually leave sm em|3iy (pnoe for itieeriiDn 

of the circle in wbidi the taylrg U to be iiun-ibed. ITw drawinft is cuci^utcd 
in R fttnl C. Tlte ertistjciUy executed dnwiit|t pf on itiecnbed re* 

produced here comes from an IstanLol MS uf tlte .V'ftrrtirnr, Heia el-kiittaii 
[AsSr 1), KXia, fot. (Cf Froiitijplecc, Vol. -i.) 

*’ A/a'/i<y * fanulUr'' may here possibly mesn “bamioRioiw." .\ntbk 
la'Ilf tninilatef Gn?ek t’f,. for Itursnce, IV Kmus and H, \V»Uit, 

Galeni Cemftndtvm Tmaei Platfinii (Corpus I’latonkttm Medit Aevi, iHiim 
Aralnis i) (toiidon, liiJi), p, loa, 

*' Cf, pp, SIR IT,, below. 

’Abdillih b. ai-Mui|afFi*. d, 14S [7SS/t»l. Cf. GAL, 1. ist f.; 

I, S9i fi, Cf. also below, a ;S53. • t/ ' 
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Jane, Hf merely mcmioned them in passing in the (flawing) 
prose style antrelonuent verbiage of the rheroridan. 

Judge Abu Bakr “ 

the Kitdh Sirdj ai-MaliH, lie dividihl the work into dtapters 
tliat eome dose to the chapters and problems of our work. 
However, he did not adtleve his aim or realir^e his intention. 

I Ic did not exhaust ilu; prohlems and did not bring dear 
proofs. He sets aside a special dtapter for a particular prob- 
lom, but then he tells a great number of stones and traditions 
and he rciwrts scattered remarks by Persian sages such aa 
Buzurimihr ” and the .\[Abedhan, and by Indian sages, as 
well ^ material transmitted on the authority of Darnel, 
Hermes, and other great men. Me does not verify his state¬ 
ments or darifv them with the help of natural arguments 
-l*he work is merdv a compilation of transmitted material 
similar to sermons’in its inspirational purpose. In a way. 
at-r«rtashi aimed at the fight idea, Ijut did not hit it. He 
did not reali7,e his iutcntioti or exhaust his problems. 

We. on the other hand, were Inspired by ^ us 

m a «:ience wlmse truth wc nirhlesslj set forth. If I have 
succeedcti in presenting the problems of (this science) ex¬ 
haustively ami in showing how it dilfers in its vanuus aspects 
and characteristics from all other crafts, this is due to divme 
tniidance. If. on the other hand, 1 have omitted some point, 
or if the problems of (this science) have got confused with 
something ebe. the task of correcting remains for ihe dis¬ 
cerning tTilic, but the merit is mme since 1 cleartMi and 

marked the way. 

God guides with His light whomever He warns (to 
guide) ►** 

• Mgh.H«.»d 1. . 1 -W.lW.«. » iw «»li T. 1 N. or M 5.1. 

fv Jf ' I ,»»•*■ SuDit , 1. saw f- cr. ebtive, p. Hmv. 

«m- of XLw J iti Arribir. mer,t«re 

iufiirma- 

Um. ITicy urei '‘Juluiviuli has the nghi uiformwimi,*' aiNl "He gave mis i e 


nue sgc of hi* I'luiMrl,'' 

•* Cf. tjur'in (S^l* 





Boot i: PrYfiminary 

In ” liiis hno^» now't we are giving to explain such variouit 
aspectji of civilization that affthct human beings in their sorisl 
organization, as royal authority, gainful occujxiiion, sdem-es, 
and criifi5. (all) m the llgiit of various arguntent^ that will 
sliow the true nature of the varied knowledge of the elite 
and the commtm people, repel misgivingv, and remove 
doubt:;. 

i, (JT We say that man !-■; distinguished from the other living 
Ixsings by certain qualities peculiar to him, namely: (i) The 
sciences and crafts whicli result from that atiility to think 
wliich distinguishes man from the other ardtnals ami exalts 
him as a thinking being over all creatures.** {'2} The need 
for restraining influence and strong auihurity, since man, 
alone of all the aiiiiiials, cannot exist without them. It is true, 
sometliing has been said (in this connection) about bees and 
locusts. However, if they have something similar, it comes 
to them through inspiration " not through tliJnking or re- 
Rectlon. (3) Man s eifVirts to make a living and his concern 
with the variou.i ways ot obtainLtig and acquiring the means 
of (life). This is the result of man's need for fond to keep 
alive and subsist, which God instilled in him, guiding him 
to desire and seek a livelihood. Gml said: “He gave every 
thing its natural tharaeteristirs, and then guided it/' 
( 4 ) Civilization. Tliis tneans that human being.'t have to 
dwell in common and settle together in cities and hamlets 
for the comforts of companionship and for the satisfaction of 
human needs, as a result of the natural disposition of human 
beings toward co-iipemiian in order to 1m? able to make a 
living, as we shall ex plain. Civilization may be either desert 
(Uedouiii) e] vtlizatLOti as found in outlying regions and moun¬ 
tains, in hamlets (near suitable) pastures iti waste regions, arid 
on the fringes of sandy dEserts. Or it may be sedentary 

* H. K. SietlolBon. Tratnljlumi Pot fry nitj nu imi f, 

“ Cf. :J:vii fT, [icIdw. ■ 

* ,\raHe uwa Uie Acme wonl for Pr&jjfttiical "inciiimtion'' anti 

fof wluit wc uauild triii»jjte hi ihi* iw.text at -iiuiinti. " Uxt "m-iairi.dr>n'‘ 
Dl bees i« meniutMixl m Citifit: Itf SB f TfU 

«“ qtic'in “0.50 (aaj. 
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Tkt Svbjtet DivitUit inlo Six Oia^Urt 

as tbimj in cities, vilbges, towns^ and simII 
communities that serve the purpose of pnrteciion and fortifi¬ 
cation by means of walls. In all these difierem conditions, 
there arc things that affect civilization essantjally in as far 
as it is social organization. 

Consequently,*^ die discussion in this work falls naturally 
under six chapter headings: 

(i) On human dviliiaiion in general, its wious 
kinds, and the portion of the earth that is civilized. 

(it) On desert dvilization, iwludifig a report on the 
tribes and savage nations. 

(3) On dvmsties, the caliphatei and royal antharity, 
including a discussion of government ranks. 

(♦) On setlentary civilisation, countriea, and ctties. 

(5) On craft.?, ways of making a living, gainful occu¬ 
pations, and thdr various aspects. And 

(tf) On the sciences, tlieir atxiuisition and study. 

I have diwni.ssed desert civilization first, because it is 
prior to everything else, as will hecome clear later on. (llie 
discussion of) royal authority was pl^ that of coun¬ 

tries and cities for the same reason. (The discussion of) ways 
of making a living was pbml liefore that of the sciences, 
because making a living is necessary and natural whereas 
the study of science is a luxury or convenience. Anything 
natural has precedence over luxury. I lumped the crafts to- 
iruther with gainful occupations, because they belong to the 
latter in some respects as far as civilization is coneemed. as 

will become clear later. 

tiod gives success and support. __ 

-- ^ 4 rf abuve D. £-*3* 
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Chapter I 


o 


HUMAN avrUZATfON tN GENERAL 


-is' 


F!BST PRF-FATORY DISCUSSIOM 




H i'MAN^ SOCIAL onCASTZATtON Is SOtniithillg 

necesiary. 'Hie pbilosophifrs expressed this fact by 
sayiiig: “Man is ‘political* by nature,“ * That is, he cannot 
ilo without the social organisation for w hich the [ihilosophcrs 
use the technical term ‘'town' {f>olh). 

TltLs is wiial civirization means, f rhe necessary cliaracter 
of human social organization or civilization) is explamed by 
the fact that God created and fashioned man in a form tltat 
can live and subsist only with the help of food* He guided 
man to a natural desire for food and instilled in him the 
jKtwer that ettables him to obtain it. 

However, the power of the individual human toeing is 
not siifficieiii for him lo obtain (the food) he needs, and does 
not provide him with as much food as he requires to live* 
Even if we ussunie an absolute minimum of food —that ts, 
food enough for one day. (a little) wheat, for instance-that 
amituni of food could be obtained only after roudi preparation 
such as grinding, lineadmg, and baking. Each of these tliree 
operations requires tuensils atid tools that can be provided 
only with the help of several crafts, such as tlie crafts of the 
bbeksmith. the carpenter, atui the potter. Assuming that a 
man could eat unprepared grain, an even greater number of 
o[«.Tatlot>s would be necessary in order to obtaiii die grain; 
sowing and reaping, and threshing to separate it {tom the 
iuisk-s of tlie ear. Each of these operatioiw requires a number 
of tools and many more crafts than those just mentioned. It 
is lioyond the power of one man alone to do all that, or 
(even) pan of it, ty hiinsi'lf. Tims, he cannot do without a 
coin binaiion of many po wers from among his fellow hieings, 

' See p, txxv, above, jmd aj'tJT, betow* 


^ tT, iSRiwi, pji. sa f. 







Ckapiir I; Fint Prtfatsry Ditctuiioti 

if he is to obtain food for himself and for them. Througli co- 
ojxjration, the needs of a nuiuljer of persims, many times 
greater than their own (number), can be satisfied. 

Likcwbie, each individual needs the help of his fellow 
beings for his defeti-te. as wx*lL W'hcn God fashioned the 
natures of all living beings and divided the various |x>w'ers 
70 among them, many dumb animals were given more porrcct 
powers than God gave to inaii. The power of a horse, for 
instance, is murh greater than the power of man, and so is 
the power of a donkey or an ox. The power of a lion or an 
elephant is many times greater than the piiwer of (man). 
Aggressiveness is natural in living beings. I'lierefore, 
God gave each of them a special limb lor defense against 
aggression. To man, instead. He gave the abiliiy to iliitik. 
and the hand. Witli the Kelp of the ability to think, the liand 
is able to prepare the ground for the liafts. The crafts, in 
turn, procure for man tlie instruments that serve him in.stead 
of limbs, which otlier animals ptT.ssess for their defense, 
Untes, for instance, take the place of horns for goring! 
swords the place of daws to inflict wounds, shields tJte plac^ 
of thick skins, and so on. There are other such things. They 
were all mentioned by Galen in De usu f>artiifirt* 

I*he power of one individual human being cannot with- 
stutid tile power of any one* dumb animal, e.spccialls' not tlie 
power of the predatory animals. Man i.s generally mia hie to 
defenil him.self against them by himself. Nor is hi^ (unakled) 
power sufficient to make use of the existing irtstrume-nts of 
defense, l>ecause there are so many of them and they require 
so many crafts and {aadiiiunaJ) things, h is absolutely netx*s- 
sary tor man to (uivc the c«-oj>erarlon of his fellow men. As 
long as tiiere no such co-operation, he cannot obtain anv 
fotxl or nourishment, and life cannot maierialke for him*, 
because God fashioned him so that he must have food if he 
^to live Nor, lucking weapons, can he defend himself 
Thus, he faibi prey tp ammals and dies much before his time. 

At tJiii, begimiinj^ the wurki ed, C, C, KuIlm ijj 

S, Set al«ij bclEJW, k F 1 IJJ* 








The Ntcttvty vj Human Sociat Oe^anizattim 

UtickT such circimisiancfS, tlie human species would vanish. 
When, however, mutual co-operation exists, man etbtams 
food for hb nourishment and weapons for liis defense. God's 
wise plan that mau(kind) should subsist and the human 
species be preserved will be fulfilled. 

Consequently, social organisation is necessary' to the 
liumaii species. Without it, the existence of human beings 
would he inrompleie. God's desire to settle the world with 
humiin beings and to leave them as His representatives on 
earth * would not materialize. This is the meaning of civili- 
THtion, the object of the science under discussion. 

The afbre-mentioned remarks have been in the nature of 
cfttablishing the existence of the object in (this) particular 
field. A scholar in a particular discipline is not obliged to do 
this, since it is accepted in logic that a scholar in a particular 
science di^es not lia ve to establish the existence of the object 
in that science.* On the other hand, logicians do not consider 
it forbidden to do so. ntus, it is a voluntary contribution. 

God, iiv His grace, gives success. 

When * inankind has .ichieved social organization, as we 
have stated, and when dvilizarion in the world has thus Ije- 
comc a fact, people need someone to exercise a restraining 
inflLiencc and keep them apart, for aggressiveness atul in¬ 
justice are in tlie aJiinia] niiture of man. 'ITie weapons made 
fiir the defense of human beings against the aggressiveness 


♦ Cf. Qur'an 2,30 {38V ^ 

‘ TTie ■‘otneef {wauViT') of a science is iTi« fiuiilamiiUal eluiTienis its 
sach as iiuatititie* (mjfasirvmcnts) in geoniefry, nuiTiters in arith- 
itiHic, sijhsl»M«s in physks, and W on. The object d Ibti Kha itun s new 
science is huinim stwial orjjaniMtion, or dvihzntitm (cf. p. tT, alKive). 

Sii 11 f. hclpw, For the Avicciimait basis of this Uietiry, sec, far instjinec. 
A.-M. tUtidwfl, Lcxfflw Jc is d'Ibn J?J«J (rsns, mss), p. ♦5a, 

and Alrti l-Bar^kit Hitiiiullali al-Baphil^i, Afjf'riiiwir(H)'diiratail, iSiT-sa,' 
193(1-3!}) 1 231 ff. 'nie» fiindanunial ektllEnls of the irKlividiwl scjhkcS 
do no I THiuirv proof of tlieir eiistetiee. The pertinent Aristotelian passage in 
this cnm.i*tio« TSi 9 W). wss t|ooied t.> de Shine^ How¬ 

ever the Arabic trjiislalioD, as published by Abd-ar-BidfiTvaD Bulawf, 
AfjitpV 11. 3311, decs rot u« the term m 

ttuiS cnnic^JCt. 

*Cf. Issawl, pp. loof. 
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of dumb iinlrriiiis do not suffice :t^tLjnst the aggresstveiiej^ii of 
man to man, because all of ihem possess jWsc weapons, nuLi, 
something else is nuc^ded for defense against the aggressive¬ 
ness of human beings toward each other. It could not come 
from outside, because all the other animals fall short of 
human perceptions and mspiration. The person who exercises 
a restraining inHucnce, tiiereforc, must be one of themselves. 
He must dominate them and have power and auflioritv over 
them, so that no one of tliera will be able to attack another. 

I. '5* Tiiii is the meaning of royal authority. 

It has thus become clear that royal authority is a natural 
quality of man w'hirh is absolutely necessary to mankind, Tlie 
philosophers mention tlaat it also exists among cerfain dumb 
animals, such as the bees and llie locusts/ One discerns 
among them the existence of authority and obctlience to a 
leader. They follow the one of them who is distinguishcti as 
their leader by his natural cluiractcristies and IxhI?- However, 
outside of human beings, these things exist as the result of 
natural disposition and divine guidance, and not as the result 
of an ability to think or to administrate. "Me gave evoiylhijig 
Its natural characteristics^ and then guided it." * 

The philosophers go funher. They attempt to give logical 
proof of I he existence of prophecy ami to show that prophecy 
is a iiittural quality of man. In this connection, they carry the 
argument to it.s uitimate consequences and say thitt liutiiaii 
beings absolutely require some authority to exercise a re¬ 
straining influence, lliey go on to soy that such restraining 
influetice exists through the religious law (that has been) 
ordained by God and revealed to mankind by a human being, 
(This human being) is distingiiishcti from the rest of man¬ 
kind by spcxrial qualities of divine guidance that God gave 
him, in order that he might find the others submissive to him 
and ready to accept what he says, lilventually, the existence 
of a (reitraining) authority among them and over them l>e- 


' Set p. Si, above. ' tjur’an flo.50 (Sa). 
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conies a fact that is accepted without the sU^test disapproval 
or dbisetit. 

ITiis proposition of the philosophers is not logical* as 
one cun see. Existence and human life can materialue without 
(the existence of prophecy) through injunctions a perxnn in 
authority niav devise on his own or with the help of a group 
feelhig that enables him to force the others to follow him 
wherever he wants to go. People who have a (divinely re- 
^ealctJ) book and who follow the prophets are few in niimher 
in comparison with (all) the Magians * w'ho have no (divinely 
rcvealetl) book. The latter constitute the majority of the 
world’s Inhabitants. Still, they (too) have pi>sses5ud dy¬ 
nasties and monuments, not to mention life itself. They still 
possess these things at this time in the intemperate zones to 
the north and the soutlu This is iti contrast with hviman 
hfe in the state of anarchy, with no one to oxercise a re¬ 
straining Influence- Tlut would be impossible. 

This shows that (the philosophers) are wrong when they 
assume that prophecy exists by necessity. 'Hie existence of 
prophecy is not retiuircil by logic. Its (necessary character) 
is indicated by the religious law, as was the Iwilief of tlic 
early Muslims. 

GwI gives succe.ss and guidance. _ 

* "xMapuris" ortginflllj ihe Zoruutriiiu, In later Ubm they '*'«rc 

conaWwftJ #* pcepk wtio rultowetl a kind of prepbet b«t itiil not tiavc 
Scriitiurei like the tniriatlatu suitl ihfr Jews. Tliiis, tticjr tusaipied a positiufi 
wiihewiiefe hetwMH the lattCT atal [Kilylheiata. Tfw term waa evcrtually u«d 
to tlenotc ihe geiurni id*!* vf fiagaiis. Of. Butlmcr in El, jfJi. MadJuL 

“ Far l)i£ dlffitult listr of hi-kAilsJf. cf. ilio beloiv, p, t«KJ| L 1 A* 
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Thf pftrijt af thf mrih Wjrrs- mi'U^tian ij frtsnd. ^hme 
injbnniffifm about oceans^ rnwf, (SUfif 


N'* THE BOOKS of pliitosciphcrs who sjjefulited about 


X the condition of tht* world, it has t>c(;n explained that the 
earth has a spherical shape and is enveloped bv the element 

«"ITie raaienai presenitd on pp. ui-i ns rcprewnui tlic cottirnun itocfc 
Nf uslkm geo^phical kiufwtcdfi!', Iiui here (and even infire for pp. | tG-6&l 
Ibn Khaldun relies mainly upon the A'wEAui or, hf occaauiTiatly 

calls it (cf. pp. S7 and 103^ the Rmi of Roger, b>- MuItJitiiiTiul Ik 
inaJ ut-Idntt, ea. a.d. 1099/1 lOQ-t 162. Cf. G.fi, I, 477; Sd eil., J, 639; 

I, u 7 flf .^l-ldrisT wrote hit important geop^phical work for 
Uoger 11 of Skily ( Hi-^ 11545 . It wis fompletcd (he year ttt>gw died. A|. 
though Ibn Khaldun's haaia b (Iw work hy .iMdrlsi, hr uccasituially adds to 
the infonnaiinn he found There, fniin hi* own knowledge. 

Ko reliable tesi of al-ldrbi's work luj so fur been pviblished, nor do we 
love any iranslation and rummenrary of da entire Iwok tlut would satisfy 
fnodeni sciemific reiiuiretnetjr»- An ahridgtiiojt wns publisliEd m Home lit 
iflM. and translated by Gahnel Siontiii and lojiines Hesronita in Paris in 
lOja, uiitliT the tMe of Geugenphia JV'uhnih. A rough mfislitlmi of the work 
wBi attempted by P- A. Jauliert (Piris, 1 

While (he whole work b tbua not ivaSlibk in the trueocnai! of the word, 
there hare been a gtHid numher of detailed sfwdics of small acciinita nf [t' 
id purticulm thoK com-mud with the fnatpital areaato the nonb. AnionB 
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of water. It may be compared to a grape floating upon 
water,** 

'iTte water withdrew from certain parts of (the earth), 
because God wanted to create living beings upon It and settle 
it with the human species that rules as (God’s) representative 
over all other beings.'* One might from this get the impres¬ 
sion that the water is below the earth. This Is not correct, I he 
natural "Ijelow" of die earth is the core and ntiddle of its 
sphere, tlie center to which everything is attracted by its 
gravity. All the sides of the earth beyond that and tlte water 
surrounding the earth are *^above. When some part of tJie 
earth is said to be "below " it is said to be so with reference 
to some other region (of the cartlt). 

The part of the earth from which the water has w ith¬ 
drawn is one-half the surface of tlte sphere of the earth. It 
has a circular form and is surrounded on all sides by the 
element of water which forms a sea called "the Surrounding 
Sea" iit-Miihit). It is also called with 


A, F- U Biciiuti. "IdHsrs Account of the Briiisti Isles," SaHetin of tie 
Bhtiik SekooSi tff OnfnUt} Studiif, XUl t lUiC')* *-u:- 

tn itiK partkiilaiiT, llii: notes t)s>l to be severely rejftnnted As s 

mle, no spctiUI referent* 1» rrailc to the inaccuracies ihiit were uMvoidab i' 
in llinKliiililCm's end jl-ldrfBrs time* rcEard less of the renmikaiili.- gtht+enifiln- 
C 3 J inforniJlitm ttiev possuBsrd. 

\ht\ K^iHltiun Hifain briefiy about ititf ooeaas and zoritB in the 


^uitihiograf^hyt FT*- 

MCf. Pp^ .... 

™ Ch llin p. NO, below. Ihn KhumdSdlthih* in hi-S preftrri t»c 

wmpiarjsoii ffi an t'Eg jHAiinniinR in the wliitc. Hie Uhivun 4^ 

faf/ li'aird, »*«»). Ii ^ K ihmH of a hilf itibnitfrjjrfiLl m vratET. 

Al-tdrisi, mewl ions tiK conjfwns*Gn with i egg. 

« Cf/Qur‘in S-Sfi etr , iiul il iiyj to tli. «i, below ^ ^ 

I* Cf. " Itkfr, Vlt l^r iie ftlttUe (trt], I, IS7. Cf iilso Ibll Idhan nK 
Xfirrilimhl, ji-JldViffl ed. G. S. Coliu 

(Leiden, 1049-51), K A- 'Oiu editors vooiliie ilw uorii ^^tdyvA. De SLinc 
thouelu to find here * ftTTTtijaion «rliich seems ha nJly possible, 

lie conifiarrd iiirtifil'. Though n may 

lie nieiitionetl that il« Latin word ftbgut omirs iti connection w tih bp**"''’ 
tlie oj^emng paf;« of Pn>siiu. wW- work trstisUteU mio 

as Uu wort! i* vocillied In B and C. does not look hke a Beriwr 
vfiml. bur nuy iutve been derived rrom ilw ttonuinec UngtiftBM-peTlwps. 


<■/ miU'fl'? 






Cfiaf ifr Jj PfvJaltrjry Ihumssion 

ihickeiiinfj of the second /, or B^uh arc non-Arabic 

woriis. It b also ralltd "ihe. GrL>en and "the Black Stja." 

The part of the eanli that is free from water (arid thus 
SLiitable) for hitman civilization has more waste anti empty 
areas than cultivated (liahiiable) areas. Tlie empty area in the 
south is larger than that in the north. ITe cultivated part of 
the eartli extends mm-e toward the tiorih. In the shape of a 
circular plane it extends in the south to the equator and in 
the north to a circular line, behind which there are rnoun- 
tains separating (the cultivated part of tlve earth) from the 
elemental water. Enclosed bctiveen (these mountains) is the 
Dam of Gog and Magog. Titese muuiitauis extend toward 
tlie cast. In the east and the west, they also reach the ele¬ 
mental water, at two seirtions (points) of tlte circular (line) 
that surroiinds (the enltivated part of the earth). 

The part of the earth that is free from water is said to 
cover otie-half or less of the sphere (of the earth). The culti¬ 
vated pan covers one-fourdi of it. It is divided into sevcji 
zones.*® 

The equator divides the earth into two halves from west 
to east. It represents the length of die eardu It is the longe.'it 
luie cm the sphere of (the eanh), just as the ecliptic and the 
equinoctial line are the longest lines on the firmament- The 
ecliptic is divided into degrees, nie geographical degree 
is tw'enty-five parasangs, the purasang lieing ie,000 cubits or 
1 , 73 three miles, since one mile lias 4,000 cubits. Tlie cubit is 
twenty-four fingers, and the finger is six grains of barley 
placed closely together in one row.** Tlie dLstance of the 

n vDciliics Otiydnisi A, C, ciut D 

C baii "sttliigbt" in ibt text; it ii crijsseil otlt rtjJticcd ill llic 
by “'cSncttlir,'^ Ail the featuirs (bat Ibn KhuMi^Ti lirrE can 

|jc tnctal tin I he map iiPpriKSitircd ticrc, wliidi ii idcutkiil with the uiie 
tbut IIjm Ktuilijtm Imd kn front oriiini Mfliefi Iw w,'iPOtc {hh 

^ tqSim, Gntifch "clime,'" 

« Frir ihfiiritittHurt the len^b cf tlvi? *ee C- A, 

N3nim>t "ll vidore Jinstrlto Utl d\ fnt-ridiiJiQ ^E£^Huio i arahlp”* 

Rmadrn di siTiUi rdiii i itmsh'it (Rciiiie, V, .k>s (f . Tljt' value of 

^eventy-frvT tiiilrs la credited Anibu; nufhora to RtolernyCNalliiku, IbFd., p|J. 

Siliize All Arifltiic mU "nule” LiMoiliy at] hi* considetril to be about 
tih'i>ki]o]iiErEEra^ or out and u t^inirtcr Eiigitah niilea—ititirc acconiin^ 

ite 
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«lultioctial line, |XLniUel lo the erjuator of ihe tarth anil tlivitl- 
ittg the hrmaitnmt imo l^^o |»rts. l& ninety dcgicti; from each 
of the tvso poles. However, the cuUivatcii area north of the 
eepwtor is (only) sixty-four degrees.** 'Oie rest Is empty and 
vincultivated heeaiise of the bitter cold and frost, exartly as 
the soiitiiem part is altogether empty because of the liear. We 
shall explain it all, tf Gotl wills. 

Information about the cultivated part and its boundaries 
and aijout the cities, towns, mmintahis, rivers, waste areas, 
and sandv deserts it contains, has been given by men such ai 
Ftoltany'in the Gtt^tiphy ^ and, after him, by the author of 
the (if These men divided the cultivated area 

into seven partsi which they called the seven zones. Tlie bord¬ 
ers of the seven zones are imaginaiT. They extejKi from east 
to Nvest. Tn widtli (latitudinal cstension) they are identical, 
in length (longitudinal extension) different. 'Fhc iirst zone is 
longer ihan the second. The same applies to the second zone, 
and on. The seventh zone is ihe ahonest. This b required 
bv the circular shape that resulted from dit* witlulrawal of the 
water from the sphere of the earth. 

According to these scholars, each of the seven zones is 
diviclLi) frorti west to east mto ten contiguous sectioits. In¬ 
formation about general conditions and civilization is given 
for each sC'ctioti, 

ClTie geographers) mentioned that the Mediterranean 


to Nallirio. I fl7a.2 in. -iliis i* fn- n>4t largv * '■aliK Iw iht leiiptii of i degtve. 
IlflwrvTrr, the Mimlinis wurt fjttiiliJir ftiocli more accurate data, ii* 
Nallitu> [wim* out; anil see "ilso bcltnv, (>. na Tli*: •Jp"*= s^nty-fivc 
inikt* la tbumJ. for iriMantv, in oAhrAhahnh, ITT, +4or., 

amt m al-IdrUf. Thr standard piigu tmliratcii above ii derlvtil froni al* 
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which wc all know branches uH' from the Surrouiniitig Sea 
in the western part of the fourtli Jione, It begins at a narrow 
I, 7 <r ^trait:^ about twelve miles wide hot ween Tangier and Tarifa, 
called the Street {of Gibrahav). It then extends eastward ami 
opens out to a width of <?(X) miles. It terminates at the end of 
the fourth section of the fourth zone, a distance of i.tiJO 
parasangs from its starting point. Tliere, it is liordered by 
the coast of Syria. On the south, it is bordiired by the coaai 
of the Maghrib, beginning w ith Tangier at the Straits, then 
Ifriqiyah, Barqah, and Alexandrb. On the north, it is bor¬ 
dered by the coast of Constantinople, then Venice. Home, 
France, and Spain, back to Tarita at the Street {of Gibraltar) 
opposite Tangier. The Mediterranean is also called the 
Roman Sea nr the Syrian Sea. It contains many piipuhius 
islands. Same of them art* large, such ns Crete, Cyprus, 
Sicily. Majorca, and Sardinia.” 

In the north, they say, two other seas branch off from the 
Mediterranean through iw'o straits. One of them is opixisite 
Constantinople. It starts at the Mediterranean in a narrow- 
straits, only an arrow-shot in w'idth. It flows for a three days* 
run and touches Constantinople. Then, it attains a widtli of 
four miles. It flows in this channel f<jr sixty miles, where tt 
is know'll as the Straits of Constantinople, 'rhrough a tnouih 
six mile.v wide, it then flows into the Black Sea,** and liccomes 
a sea that, from there, turns eastward m its course. If [vasscs 
the land of Heraclcia (in Hiihynia) and etuis at the country 
of the Hhuxars, 1,3('XJ miles from its mouth, .\long its two 
coasts live the Byzantine, the Turkish, the Bulgar ( Burjati),*® 
and the Russian nations. 

I, 77 1 he second sea ihui brandies off' from the tw-o straits of 

« Thr MSS, wltli the tjf D, fitlU Don in Deiiin wai (he ttverhml 

of the ItalciLTcai hiK it if «triui|’t fnr Ibo tttuikihti (o fefrr to ir ja an lAlind. 
Since htijorca ii< alrijsnty meninanetl, Dtiii« seems desrly «ti oViTsi^hi, 

*• Anibii' Hiiir «ti accented itiisrcadinj; for "i’onius *’ 

* The MSS have the s(*ellic(g Hfy^lyL See alici n. i(*t to tins rhaitler, 
below'. 

“ I till Khalilnti tnentions Istcr both UutjJn and HulKtuir. iloth refer to 
the same ){roa[i, ff. V Minorshy, IJuitiSd tr/-\fiaw (K, J. W. Gihh Memnnal 
Series, N.t. Nu. J i) (Oxford & lj3iiaMn. li>57), p. 40.1. 
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tViL' Vleditt'iraiii-'aii is tliL* Adriatic Sea (Gulf of Venice)* it 
eiiierijea from Bv^iiotine lerritot^ at nonhem llinit* Tiien, 
from Saiit' An^do (de' Lombardi), its western boujidaiy 
extends from tlie country of the Veneiians to die territory of 
Afiuileia, 1,1W miles from where it started* On its two 
shores live tile Venetians, the Byzantines (Rum), and other 
nations. It is called the Gulf of Venice (Adriatic Sea). 

From the Surrounding Sea, they say, a large and wide 
sett flows on the east ar thirteen degrees north of die ecjiiator. 
It flows a litde low and the south, entering the first zone. 
Then it flows west wdthin the first zone until it reaches the 
coUTitn' of the Abyssinians and the Negroes (the Zanj) ^ and 
Bah ill-*Mandeb in the fiftli section of (the first zone). +.500 
piira.Siangs from its starting point. This sea is called the 
Chinese, Indian, or Ahy.ssitiian Sea (Indian Ocean). It is 
Ixirdered on die south by the country of the Negroe.s (Zanj) 
and the country of Bcrbera wliich Iniru’ul-Qays menrioiied 
in his poem.“ These ‘’Berbers" do not belong to the Berbers 
who make up the trilies in tlic Maghrib. The sea is then 
bordered by the area of Mogadishu, Sufalah, and the land 
of aI-\Vai^w£ 4 ,*“ anii by other nations beyond whicli there is 
iiotliing btil waste arid empty areaji. On die north, where it 
starts, it is bordered by China, then by Eastern and Western 
India’{itl-Umcl and a.^-Sind), and then by the coast of the 
Yemeti— diiit is, al-Ahiiof, Zabid, aiul other cities. Where it 
fjids, it h Ijoniered by dm country of the Negroes, and, be¬ 
yond them, die Beja.®“ 

I'W'O other seas, they suy, branch olf from the Indian 
Ocean. One of them hrtiKt'hes otT w'here the hidiaii Ocean 


» thTi Klialdiin's rtrflnitii>fi ufitw diailiwtlon betwwn tlie Abyjaltiiaiis and 
ilio '/jiil ia fiwiliti twEoWi p, I'TK 

■•Ct: III) ed. W. M. <«e (Pan), issl). p. iV, {&.) p. +el 

t:r. fliMi ’/ihff, VI, ifRJi di- Slant (ir.)i It, im. .1, ■ 
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ilu* whole r;,st coast or Afrim, sti.Nit whidi Musiiin geugrapher* lud no 
elejir idtit, I r has also heen Timiadvdy idenliliMl wlili Sumairu, and even with 
Japan, i’f. Minfirsky, oj>. nL, p. if "A, hetow. P '^3. 

* Arabic uLflayaft, an always voniliied ni Uie MSS, 
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cutis, at Uiiti al-Maiitleb. U starts out narrow, then Hows 
I, 78 widening towanJ the north and slightly to the west until it 
ends at the city of al-Qulzum in the fifth section of the second 
zone, 1,400 miles from its starting point. This is the Sea 
al-QuIzum or Sea of Suez (Red Sea). Fratn the Red Sea a! 
Suez to Fustat “ is the distance of a three days' jouniey. 
The Red Sea is bordered on the cast by the coast of the 
Yemen, the Hijaz, and Jiddah.” and then, where it ends, by 
Midyan (Madyan), A.ila [Aylah), and F’araii.** On die west, 
it is bordered by the coast of Upper Eg>'pt, ‘Aydhah, Sualtin, 
and Zayla’ (Zala'), and then, wJiere it hegiiis, by die country 
of the Beja. It ends at al-Qulzum. it (would) reach the Med- 
uerrancan at al-'Arish. The distance heuvceij (the Red Sea 
and the Mediterranean) is a six days' journey. Many mlers, 
l>oth Muslim and pre-Islamic, luivc wanted to cut dwough die 
intervening territory (with a canal) but this has not been 
aeliieved. 

The second sea briiiichmg off from the 1 ml ran Ocean and 
called the Persian Gulf (the Green Gulf)* branches off at the 
region In'tween the west coast of India and al-Alujaf in the 
Yemen. It Hows toward the north and slightly to the west 
until it ends at al-Ubullah on die coast of al-Basrah in the 
sixth section of the second zone, 440 parasangs from its 
.starting point. It is called the T'ersian Gulf (Persian Sea). It 
is bordered on the east by the coast of Western India, 
Mukran. Rirman. T'ars, and al-Ubultah where it ends. On 
the west* it is boixlired by the coast of aUBahruyn* the 
Vamamah, Oman, ash-l^hihr, and al-Ahqaf where it starts. 
Between the Persian Gulf and al-QuIzuin lies the Aralnan 
Peniiisiila, jotting out from the mainland into the .sea. It is 
surrounded by the Indian Ocean to the south, by the Red 
f, 77 J Sea to the wejt, and by the Persian Gulf to the east. It ad¬ 
joins the *Iraq in the region between Syria and al-Basrah, 

TTit nf ityi^ hn^inllv,. rtjp infonunriori fnTftenTf?d 

here gtsci bank tcf a i\mc hef^rr the fuuiidjUltiii in 

^Jmldiih, Ds vocali/.trt iti ihc MSS. 

^ 'ITiat isj !he Witilical l:'ur:iri., Cf. alw p, i 
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whL‘r« the distance bccwecni (Syria and tJie 'Irai]) is 
miles. (In the Mraq) are aUKitrah* ^l-Qaiiisiyiih, Baghdad, the 
Recepiion Hall of Kliosraw ( .K Ciesiphon),** and al-Hirah. 
Bevond that live non-.Anib nations such as the Turks, the 
Kli^ars, and others. The Ambiaii Feninsula comprises the 
Hiiaz in the west, the Vaminiali, aUBalirayn, and Oman in 
i’he east, and in the south the Yemen along the coast of the 

Indian tkeaii. ., . . ■ 

In the cultivated area (of the earth), they aay, there is 

anoilicr sea to the north in the land of the Daylam. 1 his sea 
has no cotineaion with the otiier seas, U is called the Sea of 
Jiirian and Taharistan (Caspian Sea), ka length is 1,000 
miles. !ind its width 600 , To the west of it lies Aaerliaijan 
and the DaVlam teiritorvt to the cast of it the land of the 
'Jurks and khuwArkni; to the south of it Tibaristan; and to 
the north of it the land of the Kliuzars and the Akiis. 

These are all the famous seas mentioned by the gcogra- 


^ They further say that In the cultivated part of (the earth), 
there ar'e many rivers, Tiie largest among them arc four in 
number, numeiy. the Nile, the Euphrates the Tigris. :md the 
River of lialkh which is called Oxus (Jayhun). 

The Nile begins at a large mountain, sixteen degrces_ 
Ixwond die «iuator at the lK>undary of the fourth section uf 
th’ erst mio. TH, ntoimtiiin is olW the MounMin of ilw 
Otimr." No higher mountain is known on «^rth. Many 
springs issue from the mountain, some of them flowing into 
one lake there, and some of them mto unotlier ^ 

these nvo lakes, several rivers branch ofi, and all of liicm 
how into a lake at the ecpintor which is at Utc distance of a ten 
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dava’ journey from the mountain. From that lake, two rivers 
issue. One of them fli>ws due north, pjs.sing through the 
rauntry of the Nubah and then tliroiigh Eg)']it. Having trav¬ 
ersed Egypt, it divides imo many branches lying close to 
each other. Each of these is called a "diatmel.” All flow into 
the Mediterranean at Alexandria* This river is called the 
Egyptian Nile. It is bordered by Ltpper Egypt on the east, 
and bv die oases on the west. ITte other river turns ^vest- 
ward, flowing due ivest until it flows into the SurroutiUitig 
Sea. 'litis river i.s the Sudane*se Nile.” AU the Negro nations 
live along its borders. 

The Eupiirates begins in .\menia in the sixth sectiun of 
the fifth zone. It Hows south through Byitantine territory 
(Anatolia) past Malatya to Manhi], and then pas.ses ^ifftn* 
xir-Kaqqah, and aUKufah until it reaches the Marsh (al- 
Batha') fietween al-Biisrah and \Va.sit. prom there it flow.s 
into the Indian Ocean, Many rivers flow into it along its 
course. Other rivers branch olT from it and How into the 
'ngris. 

llie Tigris originates in a nutiiiier of springs in the coun¬ 
try of Klii! at, which is al-iio in Armenia. It passes on its course 
southward through Mo.sul, Azerbaijan, and Baghdad to 
Wiisil. Tlicrej it divide.^ imo several rlmnnels, all of which 
flow into the Lake of al-Ba.^h and join the Persian Gulf. 
The Tigris Hows east of the Euphr,ates. Many large rivers 
How' into it from all sides. Tlie region betxvecn the Euphrates 
1 . SI and the Tigris, where it is lirst tbnned, is llie Jitzirah of 
Mosul, facing Syria on Ixith banks of tlie Euphrates, and 
facing .Azerbaijan on both banks of the Tigris. 

The Oxus originates at Balkli, in the eighth .section of 
the third zone, in a great number of spring.s there. Large 
rivers How into it, as ii follows a Cour.se from south to north. 
It fiow'.s thfotigli Khurasan, then past Kliurasan To Khuwa- 
rizm in the eighth smiori of the Hfih zone. It Hows itiio 

"Sc* iht! map [following p, i lu J fi>r ihu gerurrally 4i«vptei1 tliLwy a» lt> 
the cnmnirm urigin of iht Kilt? [md the BcMreal f or tile Nijttr), ntid n. i tft. 
helow. Cf. J. J'l. Kmitiur^ io "al-Ml." 
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LaW Aral (the Ukt* of Giirgatij) which is situatt-d ai the 
foot [northf] of the cirv of (Gurganj). In length as in width,^ 
it extenils the disianre of oiie montli's journey. Tlie river of 
Farghiitah aitti Tashkent (ash-Shash),’^ which comes from 
the territory of the Turks, flows into it. West of the Oxua 
lie Khurasin and Khuwiri^m. East of it lie the cities of 
Bukhiira. at-Tirniidh, and Samarkand. Beyond that are the 
coumn’ of the Turks, Farghdnah, the Kharlukh” and ( other) 

■P 

non-Aral> naiioiiiSr , 

(All) this was mentionetl by Ptolemy in his work and by 
the Sbarif{al-idr[ai) in the Bmk of mg^r. All the mountaitis. 
seas, and rivers to be found in tfie cultivated part of the 
earth are depicted on maps and e.vhaustiveiy treated ill ge¬ 
ography. We do not have to go any further into it. U is too 
leiigtiiv a subject, and our main concern is with the Mag rib, 
the home of the Berbers, and the Amb home countries in the 

East. 

God gives success. 


supplementary note 

'j'Q SECONO FREFATORY OISClJSStON 

rht narthin, of th* iMrth hm morr rJvili^tiog 

than tfie mlfiern i^Mrler. The rtajuji ihemif. 


W'E KNOW FROM OBSEKVATTON Slid from Continuous 
tradition that the first and the secoml of the cidtivated zones 
have less civilization tlian the other zones. Tlve cultivated 
area in the first and second zones is intm-spersed with empty 
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ua&tf areas and sandy deserts and lias tile Indian Ocean ici the 
east. The nations and |>tipn!aiinns nf the hrst mid set'niid 
zones are not excessively nuttierous. 'Hie same applies to the 
cities and towns there. 

Hie third, fourth, and subsequent zones are just the op¬ 
posite, Waste areas there are few. Sandy deserts also arc few 
or non-existent. The nations ami populations are tremen- 
doLLs. Cities and tosvjjs are exceedingly immernu!;* Civiliia- 
tjon has its Stiui iietween die thin! and the sixth zones. The 
son ill is all emptiness. 

Many philo.sophers have mentioned that this U Ixfcause 
of the excessive lieat and slightness of the sun's deviation 
from the xenith in the south. Un us explain and prove this 
statement. Tlie result wdli clarily the reason why civilization 
in the tliird and fourth zoiie^ is so highly des’cloped and ex¬ 
tends also to the fifth, <sisth,> imd seventh zones. 

We say; W'heit the south and north jxilcs (of heaven) are 
Lifion the luiriion, they consritute a large circle that divides 
the firmament into two parts. It is the largest circle (in it) 
and runs from west to ea.sl. It b called the wiuinoctial line. 
In astronomy, it has been explained in ihc proper place that 
, f,5 the highest sphere moves from cast to west in a dally motion 
hy means of whidi it also forres tile spheres enclosed bv it to 
move. This motion h perceptible to the seii.scs. It Inis also 
been explained that the .stars in their spheres,have a motion 
that b cxJtitraty to this motion and is, therefore, i motion 
h'oiti west to cast. Ihi: periods of this movement dilfor ar- 
cording to the differejit speeds of the motions of the srors. 

Parallel to the courses of all these stars iti their spheres, 
there runs a large circle which belongs to the highest sphere 
and divides it into two halves. This is the ecliptic (zodiac). It 
iS divided into twelve ’'.signs;*' As has been cxpkmcd in the 
proper place, the equinoctial line intersects the ecliptic at 
two opposite poiiits, namely, at the iK'giniiiitg of Aries and 
at the beginning of Libra. The equinoctial TiJic dividers the 
zodiae into two halves. (.)iie of them ex ter kb ni>T"thward from 
the Gt^uin’OctUl line ^nd iiFrlkde^i the 5igti5 from the beginiiinff 
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of Aries to the end of Virgo. The other half extends souih- 
viiird from it anti ineluiies tiie signs from tiie begitming of 
Libra to die end of I’isces, 

\Vlien the two poles fall upon the horizon <wlik-h takes 
place in one prticubr rcgion> among all the regions of the 
eartlij a line is fomied upon tlie surface of the earth that faces 
the etpiinoctial line and runs from west to east. Hil.i line is 
called the eciuator. Ataxirding to astionomical observation, 
this line is believed to coincide with tlie beginning of the first 
of the seven zones. All civilization is to the north of it. 

Hie nonh pie graduiilly ascends on the liortzon of tlie 
cultlvatet! area (of the earth) until its elevation reaches sixty- 
four degrees. Here, all civilization taids. This is the end of 
the seventh zone. When its elevation readies ninety degrees 
on the horizon —tlkiit Is the distance between the pole and 
the cquinoctiai line—tluin it is at its zenith, arvd the equinoc¬ 
tial line is on the horizon, Six of the signs of the zodiac, the 
northern ones, remain above the horizon, and six, the south¬ 
ern ones, are below it. 

Civilization is impos,sible in the area between the sixty- 
fourth and the ninetieth degrees, for no adfnixtuiie of heat 
and cold inxxjrs there because of I he great time interval be¬ 
tween them. Generation (of anything), tlierefore, does not 
take place. 

'I he sun is at its zenith on the etpator at the beginning 
of Aries and Libra. It then declincii from its zenith down Ui 
the LH-'ginning of Cancer and Capri«>rn. Its greatest declina¬ 
tion from tlie equinoctial line is twenty-four degrees. 

Now, when the north pic ascends on the horizon, the 
equinoctial line dedities frnm tlie zenith in proportion to the 
elevation of the noith pie, and tlie south pie deifcends cor¬ 
respondingly, as regards the three (distances consiltuiing 
geogiaphiL-al latitvide).® Stdiolars who talculate the (prayer) 
timeji call this the latitude of a place. When tlie equinoctial 
line declines from the zenitli, the northern sign.^ of the zodiac 
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gradiialW rise ahiivc it, pKiptirtioiiately lo its rise, until the 
beginmng of Cancer is reached. Meanwhile, the southej-n 
signs of the zodiac oorresfMimlmgly descend below the hori¬ 
zon until the beginning of Capiricorn is reached, because of the 
Incliiiiition of the (two halves of the zodiac) upivards or down¬ 
wards from the horizon of the equator, as wc have stated. 

'llie northern horizon continues to rise, until its nurthem 
limit, whicli is the begiimuig of Cancer, is in the zenith. This 
i, ai is where the latitude is twenty-four degrees in tite Hijdz 
and the tetrrtoiT atijacent. This is the detTinalion from tiie 
equinoctkl at the horizon of the equator at the beginning of 
Cancer. With tlie elevation of tlie north pole (Cancer) rises, 
until it attains the zenith. When the pole rises more than 
twenty-four degrees, the sun descends frutii the zenith and 
continues to do so until the elevation of the pole is sixty-four 
degrees, and the suu's descent freun the zenith, as well as 
the depression of the south pole under the horizon, is the 
.same distance. Then, generation (of anything) stops because 
of the excessive cold and'frost and the long time witliout any 
heat. 

At and nearing its zenith, the sun sends its rays dow'n 
upon the earth at right angles. In other positions, it sends 
them down at obtuse or acute angles, When the rays form 
right angles, the light is strong uiid spreads out over a wide 
area, in contrast to what happens in the case of obtuse and 
acute angles. Therefore, at and nearing its zenith, the heat U 
greater than Ln other positions, because the light (of the 
sun) is the reason for heat and calefaciion. 'Hie sun reaches 
its zenith at the equator twice a year in two points of Aries 
and L,thra. No declination [of the sun) goes very far. I'he 
heat hardly begins to become more temigrate, when the sun 
lias reached the limit of its declination at die l>egii'kning of 
Cancer or Capricorn and iK^gins to rise again toward the 
zenith. 'Hie perpendicubr rays then fall heavily upon the 
horizon there (in tliese regions) and hold steady for a long 
lime, if not permanently. The air gets hurning hot, even ex¬ 
cessively so, I'he same is true whenever the sun reaches the 
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lEciiUh in the area between the eqtiiitur and latitude twent}'- 
four degneea, as it does twkt' a year. The rjiyt* etcerrise al^ 
most as niuch ibrce upon the Eiorizon there (at this laiitudiO 
as iltey do at the equator. The excessive heat <;auses a parch- 
inp drj'ness in the air that prevents (any) pt^nci'^iion. As the 
Iieat Ijecome.'s more excessive, water and all kinds of moisture 
dry up, and (the power of) i^cneration is destroyed in min¬ 
erals, plants, and animals, because (all) generation tiepeiids 
on moisture. 

Now, when the beginning of Cajtcer declines from the 
zenith at the latitude of twenty-five degrees and hcyopul, the 
sun also declines from its zenith. The beat becomes tem¬ 
perate, or deviates only slightly from (l>eing temperate). 
ITtcn, generation can take place. This goes on until the cold 
Ijecomes excessive, due to the lack of light and tlie abnise 
angles of the rays of the sun. Then, (the power of) generation 
again deaeases and is destroyed. However, the destruction 
caused by great heat is greater than that causetl by great 
cold, Ijecause heat brings about desiccation faster than cold 
bring,'? aixiut freezing, 

'lliercfore, there is little civilizatioji in tlie first and 
second zones. Hiere i$ a mediiitn degree of iriviUzation in the 
third, fourth, and fifth zones, because the heat there is tem- 
jverate owing to the decreased unoiuit of light. I'liere is a 
great deal of civil izatiun in the sixth atid seventh zones Ije- 
causc of the deci'cascd amnunt of heat there. .\t first, cold does 
not have the s.'inie destructive eifect upon (tlie power of) 
generation as heat; it causes desiccation only when it be¬ 
comes exce,?sive and thus lux dryness added. This is the case 
Iwyond the seventh /tuie. (All) tlii-s then, is the reason why 
civilization is stronger and more abundant ill the nonhent 
quarter. .\nd Gtxl knows hetter! 

'llie philosophers conclmied from these facts that the 
region at the equator and beyond it (to the south) was empty. 
On the strength of ubservatton and continuous traditiun, it 


i. ss 


** Cf. IssawT, pp. dS' f. 
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wis argued against them lhai (to the contniry) U W3.s culti¬ 
vated. How would it be possible ro prove this (conten¬ 
tion)? It is obvious ihai the (philosopiiera) did not mean lo 
denv mtirclv the existence of civilization there, but their 
argumentation led them to (ilie realizatioji) tliat (the power 
oO generation must, to a large degree, be destroyed there 
because of the excessive beat. Consequently, civilization 
there would be either impossible, or only mimmally possibVe, 
This i.s so. The region at the equator and beyond it (to the 
south), even if it has civilization as lias been reported, lias 
only a very little of it. 

Averroes ** assumed that the equator is in a sytnmetrUal 
position ^ and that what is beyond the equator lo the south 
cjorresptfiids to wliat is beyond it to the tiartli; consequently, 
as mudv of the south would be cultivated as of the north. 
Ills assumption is not impossible, so far as (the argument of) 
the destruction of the power of generation is coiiccmed. I low- 
ever, as ro the region south of the equator, it is made im¬ 
possible by tile fact tliat the element nf w'ater covers the face 
of the earth in the south, w here the cx}rresponding area in the 
north admits of generat ion, (.)n account of the greater umount 

i>. AtimtU b. Husivii, llH<f-I ms]. Cf G^iL. 1. 

Wi f., SuppL, 1, tas fF. 

TranilalltJH bi tSit Udiinj by "ttniperaLr" wfniSiJ not 

aetfin te tjetforroct Iwire* llic word niu&r SiEiretjc tr^slated by “synimfTncal^" 
or ihc bice. Tim becociica cletn from the diacussion of ^^vf^troes' vit* at ilje 
prjlilkiin lio Gnitbier, ffiw | l^rLs* !F#k?sJ|. pp. ft-k \vcit^h"s 
the opkuorii adviiucttj b> I bo die rrgU fTi iroond 

lliL c<jUsCor vriks temperate, trjjckiua ins thnt I bn T^cfayl niiEUtidtnirt-CKHl ibt^ 

H'ord ^'hirh could mmtt In^th "unifnrm'" t iriol) Aud "tEm- 

Avenniert Furduir rejecta tbi^ idem dial the «iinhf?ni ^un nf llie cartb 
COUtidnA b^lilliiblc areas coinparnljle to ihoi^c itj I hr tiorih- 

TVit would seen], in eJfcct, itie 6reel op^iosnc of die opinion Jlvi libjilduo 
here: atiribiitea lo AverrtbL's. tlinweveT* the bttcr ctme oul elite where for rlH^ 
dteoty of a habi tabic sren Jei tlie sou f lip whu:ti w mild be in j syrnmeh-bal 
{^sitiaii with rtlaliun b> dial In iho norths is we! learn fmtri Ojutbicr. 

|ip. e? Coosequcnlly, I bn K ljfdjiuifi repnrt on AverroPB here i& incofnpSete 
—in « rniil^adiiig—bui it is not inewrect. Cf alio C. IsMwi, fJvim, 

l*he idea tbai the equator bus a temperate climale is mcntiDiied m 
d-lltnmr, ChrTynnftigif {mmlaitsch^r ^ ed. EL ^kdiau [L^ip^tg, 

iiiasj, p. doBi tr, by the saine (Litndori^ I p. 
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DtHnJtHftQJf ^ tht .4na 

of water (in the sotitlt), A vermes' assumption of the sym¬ 
metrical (position of the equator) thus toms out to be im- 
possible. Eveiynhing else follows, since civiU^atioti pro¬ 
gresses gradually ajid begins its gradual progress where it 
can exist, not wttere it cannot exist. 

The assumption that dvilizaiion cannot exist at the 
equator is i-ontradicted by conlinuaus tradition. And God 
knows better! 

o 

After this discussion, we wish to dravi' a map «f the earth, 
as was done by the author of the Htiok nf Roger, Then, wc 
shall give a detailed description of the map. 


(Map of the World: see I'rontispiece. 

Key follows the next page ) 

DETAILED DESCHlPTlOS OF THE MAP« 

Tuts tjHSC 3 TT lo K iS twofoltl. lliierc U a de¬ 

scription iinil a gerierdl description, 

11 le detailed descripnon conssi^sts of a discussion of e:ich 
aninlry* moujiEamp sea* ^nd river of the cultivated p^srt of 
the cartli. Thh discussion will be found in the foUowmg 
section. __ 

* "11 w map [Ji e,%ec!Jti3d ntilv in C sml In MS. Nnru wcw, fat. 

ITir faf4 ihJi evoi importanT MSS sacb as A and U d:o ijA?t Itave i inap 
wOiiUJ seiiio Ip show iluit a srd^ was require lu dmw rthu 'VMi 

no: avaitsblr. 

Tilt nmp in C. vi;likh wt hiive ftprodirad, U idcmlcal in neariy every 
lifitaU wiUi ihe map of the wPrld m aPldtlsrs geoj^npliscai woiii. Al-klrisi » 
woiid map in the OxfenM MS is rtpfdcluMd in K. Miller, -inibjVae, 

Vnl. V! (StnUgart, m?}. pL il A ilrawmg nfii ia be Vo!. V 

(Siuttgiirl, betweeti |if . itiU and 1491. Tlie fscaEtbiil MS of al-Wrlai* 

Kopriilb. 9!S^^ cantains the map on pp. * and 5- Vt also the tmp n^protkiiitfl 
m G. fl. T, Knoble, Mtddk .tgei (tjemaon, pi v_ 

“The text rf thi» te^dioii ti tlnat of C and D, wNdi tdC*jrporaiM Hhi 
K hoiiJCtu's i>arri?iCiio3ifl of carltc^r oversight Tht earlier text is pnnteU in 
iialip type fli ihe fcKJi of the pjigvs I hat fdllOTffi'- !n tlie tejcl, 

aEierishi mark the begirsnlng and end of tlur ptrallcletl paasii,ge^- Cf n. SO, 
ibuve. 
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ChaptiT j: Stcaml Pfiefitim Dixuiifim 

'llie general de:$cri|>itoii cunjitstji of a of the 

division of the cultivated part of the eartb into seven voltes, 
their hiituiUnal (extension), and the length of their days. 
Such 15 ihc contents of this section. 

Let us begin to explain tliejse tilings. We have meiuitniL'd 
before that the earth lioats upon the elemental water tike a 
grape.** God's plan for civilization and for the elemental 
generation of life resulted in making part of (the earth) free 
of water. 

The part that is free of water is said to constitute one- 
half the surface of the earth. 'Hte cultivated part is one-fourth 
of it. Tlic rest is uncultivated. According to anotfier opinion, 
the cultivated pan is only one-sixth of it. 'ITte empty areas 
of the part which Is free of water lie to the south and to the 
north. The cultivated area in hetween forms a continuum that 
stretches from west to east. There is no empty area between 
the cultivated part and the (Surrounding) Sea in these two 
directions. 

Tliey further saidt Across the cultivated part of the earth 
an imaginary line runs from we.si to east facing the equinoc¬ 
tial line (of the firmament) in rcgion-v where the two [xilcs 
of the firmament are on the horizon. At this line dvilizaiion 
begins. It extends from there northwards, 

Ptolemy said: "As a matter of fact, civilization extends 
beyond that line to the south." He mdkated the lailtiulinal 
extensiun, as wall lie mentioned.** 

[shaq h, al-l;ia5an al-KhiizinT expro.sses the opinion that 
beyond the seventh zone (m the north) there is another 
civilization. He indicated its latitudinal extension, as we shall 


** Cf, p. flfi. Above, » See p. 1 til, bclcFw, 

** *^'^*" rcftrciice to a1-UltAEla| ujipeBri in ilie iTuirgiri of C jjuJ it ineor- 
ponttciJ m the texl ot D. 

NiHhinu setiiij to tte known ahmji tins mna TliiB is ven' jimnffe since 
he WAf rviili-nfly otra of Uie nlJer Miisiint M-hnlars. simI rnir inforpn»tion aWir 
Cirly Api.ic tcicnUits i» prohiililv «« svvtl ti ibn KhaWfui *. He itiirv lim- 
him nuotwl m one of the w-ork* he ctjiisutted. Tit\* 4 il-KliiiinJ oumot 
tie iidentiul with .Mii* Ja'far tl-Khizin, bccauj*! the taitet is quoted betovv. 
p. nj, fur dillertmt data. 
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T^t Sriva 


fiiL'ntion “ Al-Kba?Jm » one of tiu* leading scholarii in this 
crafi t g‘’ogTaphy), 

* Kiirthcr, riie ancient philt>!wjplic« divided the coltivu ted 
part of the enrtli in the north into seven Z€)neii by means of 
imaginary lines ruiuiing frutti west to east* They inaiiiiain 
that these zones have difftTEn! latitudinal extensions. 'iTiLs 
will k' diiicufised in detail 

'Hie first zone runs along the equator, north of It. South 
of it, iliere is only the civilization to which reference was 
made by Iholemy. Beyond that are waste regions and sandy 
deserts, up to the circle of water wlitdi is called the Surroiuid- 
ingSea. To the north, the first zone is followed, successively, 
bv the second through the seventh zones. (The seventh zone) 
eon-ttitutes the northern limit of civilLzation. Beyond it are 
only empty and w-iste regions, down to the Surrounding Sea 
as (in the souih). However, the empty regions hi the south 
are miicli larger than those in the north,* 

*As to latitudes and length of days in the various zones, it 
should k hriown that the two poles of the firinatncnt are 
upon the horizon at the equator hi the west and the east, 

1 1 xftottlil fv knourn thiit, or «'os mentiottetl above ^ the phi^ 
hiophers dhM the adtiviite^l pitrt of the earth into seven parts 
frum sooth to Horth. These parts they raUeJ roitM, The whole of 
the rw//«viW are,i is /tislrihuteti etver these smes. Eaeh zone rjr- 
tefiJsfrnm tvest to east. 

TheJtrst sone ri/tu from wesl in east with the equator as iU 
southern l>or<ier. Heyoneiit* there are unty amste regions amlsajuly 
lifsrrls, am! c/i-iVfJrHt/an of a sort that, if H in imUy trhts* U 
more Uke noti^-ivilhation. To the irorfA, thejirst zone is followed, 
stiteessivfly* bv the secojtd through the seventh zones. Ihe seventh 
none antslitutes the nurthtm limit of dviliziition. Beyond it {to 
the rtwr/A) are only empty and waste regions until the Surroundiitg 
Sea is rent tied. The situatina is the same here as it is beyond the 
frst zone to the south. Hfnreivr, the empty anas in the nurth are 

much smaller than th ose in the south, _ 

* See pp. M * fi. betow 
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ChapUr i: PrtJ^ry Diktu^ibi* 

'Jlic Sim there is at the zenith. A.s we follow the cultivated 
part of the earth farther and farther north, the north pole 
asreiuls sli^hiK'. and ilie south pole <iesi:end.^ i.’orrespoiid- 
ingly, (at the horizon), furthermore, the sun moves a cor- 
respondinj^ distance from (Us zenitli at} the etjuiiiootial line. 
These three distances arc equa! to each other. Each of them 
is called gwigraphiral latitude. This is ivell knoivn to the 
scholars who deternime tile ([jHiyer) times. 

I’eople liold ditferenl opinions as to the latitudinal 
tension (of the cultivated part of the earth) and as to the 
latitudinal extension (breadth) of the various zones, I’tolcitiy 
holds the opinion that the briiudinal extension of the entire 
cultivated part of the earth is 77Vi®. ’^Flie latituiiinal extension 
t, ‘h of the cultivated pari lieyoiid the et^uator to the soutii Is 
11'* *.“* 'llius. the latitudinal extension of the zones in the 
north is twin's®, .\ccordinp to him, the first zone exteniis to 
Ifj*; **'' the second to iO**; the third to ^7^; the fourth to 
53°; the* fifth to 98®; the sixth to >V9®; lUe seventh to 48°.** 

Ao-'Ei^fLjiifig to F. BoU^ StuditiL Mier Chmddn Pixiitmdm 
pjK 189 f., rtolemy expri^ssed diffeTcnt opiiiion^ «i |ii flu? exiEnl of the 
In the » arui ^ pjrjrEntly al^ in the linijgntt, he issiiiiird 

Yhit It ended lo fht- eqii^Mir, viheri!^ iji ttMf he determiriHl tt 

as extnrKlkiE to l B. 

- 1 . the ki'tindinnl e^ciCTfsion of dkc flrflt xone h Hf/" 

*Thc are nut l^rnlittiy's. Tlit-y au^ht to be undertniKid aa mrSi- 

tPiting thtr hniirt of ihe jonei. fnr Sti^ntice, the iecoml turn- la 

tD extend froin 16^ N [& 20° N* mil ik^i on. However, die #evrsitli SfOfMS 
ahuuid, in ihia extend to Obviouity, the stincjociu of the pre¬ 

ceding MTMUTcep that iJie liitirudinal extenMim of the nnrthcm itones i» 
is wrong- That figure is Iwuniiary of lukiviteil \mi of the eaiih. 
There \s cuUi%'ition beyotbd (lie nonhem bootuhiry fif the levcniJi itoiie 
acctmiing to this pstssage^ extends to 48* N. 

The foBowing coinpiitatinn of ihp exletiAian nf iht* itmr^ in miles as- 
appLiri:tiily, that the tigu:rei Iwtre refer to the e;vietu(0ti of the joi>e 3 
in gcogrnj^ical ilcgrees. Stslh ititf figures are i^uite ^rong, Tlu-y Ah«nald her 
1,800; t.da3.3: i.KfXi; td.^On; ipj^53.3; and 3.300. If bfw Cflrmiia 

the figurej^ ftn- the Kcinid And third fntm ^,353 and m 1.333 

iehI respectively^ thev iirr almost correct iJawcvtT, as Qm show^ 

Ibn KifiildCiti ocinainly wrote s,333 and 2^790, 

For the lalhtlilrs of the KHJfws, 4 ee also aUliTunf* ed. 

and tr. H. R. Wright (Lnnilt^n, I3S+). p. isg. E. Honigmaiin a diKUMititi tjf 
the ex tens] □] I of the according to .\raLiic geographers dues iwt liKlude 
late BtJlhoTi soth as Uui Khuldiin. Cf. jlotdgtnilliil, Dii itahcn Khmai^^ pp. 
1Q3^ l8c^ And t8iP. 
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iMtilttdinal Etiffithlt aj tkf .Srprff Zona 

ilc then determined the degree on the firmtinient as having 
a Jctigrh of miles, (were it to lie) measured on the 
surface of the earth.” Titus, the Best zone from south to 
north is t,f>R7 mileii (wide); the second zone, 2,93d miles; 
the third zone. 2,7,W miles; tlie fourth zone, 2,195 miles: 
die fifth zone, 2,520 miles; the sixth zone, 2,8-tO miles, and 
the se\*enth zone, 5,150 miles. 

* Tlie lengtJi of night ami day differs in the various zones 
by reason of the decimation of the sun fmm the ct^uiiioctial 
I'uie and the elevation of the north fwile aljove the horizon. 
This causes a diliference in the arcs of day ami night. 

At the boundary of the first zone, the longesi night— 
which occurs when die sun enters Capricorn—and tlie longest 
day —which occurs when the stm enters Cancer —reach, ac¬ 
cording to Ptolemy, a maximum of twelve and one-half 
hours; at the boundary of the second zone, a maximum of 
thirteen hours; at the boundary of the third zone, a maximum 
of thirteen itnd one-half iiours; at the boundary of the fourth 
zone, a maximtim of founecn hours; at the boundary of the 
fifth zone, a maxlnium of one lialf-huur more; at the imundary 
of the sixth zone, a maximum of fifteen hours; anti at the 
Imundary of the seventh zone, a maximum of one iialf-hour 
more. Tor the shortest day and nighli there thus remains the 
difFerence between the la si figure and twentv-ibai’, wtiidi is 

Thf IfTtgih of night and day dlfm in tht different z»n« fy 
roijraif tf the Aeclinatina <f the sun from the e^^uinoctmi tine and 
the eitiriiUon tf the north pule nbotr the hurhun. This caasej « 
difference in the arcs *^dirv and /light. 

,.■1/ the boundary if the Jirst xutte, the Ifiagest night — v/hich 
nca/rs tt/icn the sun enters Gtpriaim—iind the Inngpst day — 
U'kkh occurs 'tvbcn the sun enters Cancer—>reach a tnaa:iinttm if 
thirteen huurj. The same is the ease at the boundary if the second 
xone in the north. The length aj day there reaches its maximum nf 
thirteen and one^half hours xuhen the sun enters Cancer^ the sum¬ 
mer tropic. The hugest night— 'when the sun enters Capricorn^ 

^ See [ip, 06 f-, above. 
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Chaptfr ): Sttofid rr^tsfry thfovuthm 

the combined number of hours of tbiy and or one com- 
ple(e I'oviikition of tiic firmanicnt. Tlie (iifFerejicc in the 
niaximutn length of night and day in the various Koncs, tonsc- 
qucnllVt is an evenly clistrihuti'd. gradual increase of half an 
hour in each, all the way from the first zone in the south to 
the last xone in the north.* 

Ishaq b. al-fjpsan al-Khazinl maintains that the btiiu^ 
clinal extension of dviU^ation beyond the equator (to the 
soutli) Is I< 5 ° 03 '^ ihe longest tiight and day there, thir¬ 
teen hours* The latitudinal extension of ihe first zone and the 


tfie Tvinfer irnpic—u (jj fftng. For tkf xhort/st ti^y <iW nigAt, 
therf thus remains the diffcfeHte between tfitrlnn and ane-fiaff 
itKii tweuty^mr , which is the combined number a/" hours of day 
md nighty f/rone complete rei'att/tum of /J'u'/rntftflfrii/. Jhe same 
is the case aho at the hounditry of the third icoifr in the north, 
where night and day reach a maximum length tf fourteen hours i 
at the bouttdary of the fourth xone. sohert they reach a muximum 
length of fourteen and one-half hours; at the houadary of the 
fifth zone, cohere they reaeh a maximum length of fifteen imnrs; 
at the bountLiry of the sixth zone, where they reach a maximum 
length offifitvn and one-kalf hours; and at ihe botmdary of the 
f y reath a maximum length of sixteen 

hftttrs. There, rhulization ends. The diffenttet in the tnaximunt 
length of night and day in the njrutus zones, consequenth, is an 
eiwiiy distributed, gradual increase of half an htnir m eoiJi. ail 
the way yrowi the first zone iti the south to the last zone in the 
north. 

In connection with these tones, '^getigraphical rr- 

fers to the distame iniweeH the sun at its zenith in a ghrn place 
and the etjuinoctial line where it is at the seniifi on the equator. 
It likewise z(M-r('ype«i£/j to ihe depression of the south pole helotv 
the horisoa in that piirtiadur place, as well as to the elei'utton of 
the north pole, ,4s was tne/iuaned before** these three distances are 
equal to each other. They Jrr calUd *'geognipkkal 


** Si^ p. lOJp above. 







Liititadinai F^itvan af the Snfm Zunft 

icnjftb of day and night thertr are the same as heyond the 
equator (to (he south). The second 2une extends to 
and the It-ngth of its (longest) day ami mgbi at its farthest 
point is thirteen and onc-haif hours. For the thud zone^ the 
figures are 30® and fourteen hours. For the fourth zone, tliey 
are .se^ and fourteen and one-half hours. For the fifth zonCj 
tliev are 4-1 ” aiul fifteen hours. For tlie sixth zone, they are 
45" and fifteen and one-half hours. For the seventh zone, they 
are 48^® and sixteen hours. The lutltudinai e-Xtension of 
civilization beyond the seventh zone (to the north) reaches 
from the Iwtintlarj* of the seventh zone to (latitude) 63®, and 
the length of the (longest) day and night to twenty hours. 

Other leading scholars in the discipline, apart from Lshaq 
aI-Kh:izhj1, maintam that the btltudinal extension of tlie 
cultivated area beyond the equator (to the sou tit) is 16® 27 ^ 
The first zone extend-s to 20® I6', the second to 27" is'; the 
third to 33® 20'; the fourth to 3tiV&®; “ the fifth to 43®; the 
sixth to 47® 53'; or, aa'ording to another optnioii, to 4€® St)'; 
and the se\entli to 51® Ss'. Civilization beyond the seventh 
zone extends to 77®. 

In .\tiLi Ja'far al-Kliiizini,** one of the leading scholars in 
the discipline, one also finds that die latitudinal extension of 
the first zone is li'om I® to 20® 13'; of the .second, to 27" 13'; 
of the third, to 33® 39'; of the fourth, to 38" 23'; of the fifth, 
to 42® 5s'; of die sixth, to 47“ 2 '; and of the seventh, to 
50" 45' 

This is as much as [ know- about die difi'erent opinions 
concerning latitiKlhial extension and length of day and night 
in the zones and concerning their width ax ijidicaied in tiiiles, 

God "created evciythhig. Then, Me determined it.‘* “ 

“• Lit., *'Tbc litituilinal HiensluM tif the *«nod lent is it+*. . . 

^ D adds (inri?ndcd la ri-'ptaee 

= Ah\k Mubamin^Ll {not al-IThistlnf)* an aiimncjmCf nf 

itie renth ctnuiry, Cf. I* O. Vajdi tii Rmstd Jfgti ifud^ 

oriifitiili, XXV(IJWH)). a- 

“ D Uai whiit in ajifjamitly aq erruf: 

“ Qur^an Hit? word irui^laied here hf ''clct<mnLni?d" or "gave 

ii power" 1^ inJieri fjy Ihh KMldt'in here m intiiuj il \X$ meaiure- 

rpieistfl.** 
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(jfcj/'/rr i: SfUd/id PfffafoTy 

'rht* gcogriiplKirs haVL* £uMividi*<i carh of ihc seveti zones 
t, S3 lengthwise from west to cast in ten e<|ujl sections. They 
mention tlte countries, cities, mounuiiis, aiui rivers of ead) 
section, and the traveluig distances between them. 

We shall now briefly sunitnarize the best-known coun¬ 
tries, rivers, and seas of each section. Our model w ill be the 
data set forth in the A'weAcI/ whidi al-’AlawI al- 

tdrist al-llaminfidi ** composed for the Christian king of 
Sicily, Roger, the son of Roger, Al-ldrlsrs family bad given 
up its rule of \tiilaga, and he bad settled at (Roger's) court 
in Sicily, He composed the book in die middle of the sjxth 
[tw'elfthl century. He utilized many books by authors such as 
al-\Iai’udi, !bn Khurradadhbih, al-hlawqalT, al-'lldhri, 
Ishaq al-Munajjini,*^ Ptolemy and others. 

We shall begin with liie first zone and go on from iliere to 
the last one. 

7Ae_first xom 

The Rtemal Islands (the Canaries) from which Ptolemy 
liegan the deteritiiiiation of geographical longitude, are in the 
west. Tliey are not j>art of the land mass of the first zone, 
'rhey lie in tile Sumumding Sea. number of islands consti¬ 
tute them, t he largLUit atid l>est known are three in number. 
Tliey are said to he cuI[ivate<J. 

“See TL 11 lo this cliapler, ■bove. It U ubnuu* ihaf iii tlie 
ri^Jicriptioit, tin Khnldiin rtticil upon the McMDiial niups llui ui:i:t>Tnusi!Led 
4 t-tdHsJ'ji wfifk. They are re|iri}duiDei| in Vn]. VI uf K. Miller. MjppM 

" llte works of all iIm-m author* arc prcMrrvcEL 

For 'rihuydalliUi h. ‘AhduUih h. Khurrad^hliih. who livjjd tit ihe first 
half uf rtw iiitith lentury, see GAl,, I, asa f.; Swppl. I, «>♦. 

tor Aliij TQlititn b. Hawrfal, of ibe tenth eeitlurT, ace fi'.tf/,, t, 
Siifft., 1, ■HW, A iH-w ettirion nftiis work waaniDdi: by II Ktaniersf Leiden 
iikui-SO). 

For Ahiiiaii h. ‘Umar al-’Udiiirt, son-»7e puos-inHa], we E, Li-vt- 
IVoven^al, Pjffl/fijwfe /iifriVur f UiJrn, juhal , i*. asjv (n. aL F. ftmefithal, 
.-I Hft^ of .VfMjftm Hrttnringraphy. p. «io {n. 4). { a lorlliMniiTti; edition 
of aU'ildhri a wtirlt i« aiuuiutin^ in Itrma dt t'huilHt ila Mimuuriti Brahes, 
1 (343, It wa* tiot ktiuwit heretolbire thiit tin? work was preaerved,) 

For aLMuiuijjiTii, whnw eleventh eetmiiy dates arc nihrr itn- 

b W. Prye in ,/wrra.i/ ^ iMttn SimUifi, 

Vlll (lfl4a), SCHW7, 

tio 
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We have heard ” that Eiira]>ean Christian skips reached 
tliem in the middle of this cenrury, fouglil witii the (inhabit- 
ant-s), plundered them, captured some of them, and sold 
some of iJje captives along the Moroccan coast where they K !>* * 
came into the service of the ruler. After thej had learned 
Arabic, tht?y gave information about conditions on their 
island. I'hey said ilmt they tilk-d tlie soil with horns. Iron was 
lacking in their coumty, lltelr bread ** w'as ntade of barley. 

Their anitnjiLf were goats, Tirey fought with .stones, which 
they htJrled backwards, 'rheir worship consisted of prostra¬ 
tions iiefore the rising sun. They knew no (revealed) religion 
and had not lieen reached by any missionary activity, 

These islands can he reached only by diancc, and not in¬ 
tentionally hy navigation, Navigation on liie sea depends on 
the winds. It depends on knottledge of die directions the 
winds blow from an+l where they lead, and on foduwitig a 
straight course from the places that lie along the path of a 
Tuirticular wind. When the wind changes and it is known 
w'here a straight course along it w'ill lead, the sails arc set for 
it, and the ship thus sails according to miuticul norms evolved 
hy the mariners and sailors '*'* who arc in charge of sea voy¬ 
ages, Tlie countries situated on the two shores of the Mcdi- 
lerraneun are noted on a chart (tnhifiiA) whidi indicates the 
true facts regarcling dieni and gives their positions along the 
coaM in the pro|k;r older. The various wind.s and their paths 
are likewise put dowm on the chart. This chart is called the 
"compass.” Jt Is on this (compas.'i) dwt (saitor.s) rely on 
their voyages. Nothing of the sort exist.s for the Sumtumling 
Sea, Therefore, ships do not enter it, because, were they to 
lose sight of slutre, they would hardly l>e able to find tlieir ii ^ 
w ay hack to it. Moreover, the air of the Surrounding Sea and 

* Ttu» inftnnti9[i<4ii 1*^ run from iMdrfd. (?drtse(|iieiul)r, the omlitry in 

wLiii'ki thjf event iiicntimietJ ikctwrtNLl would seem tu lie ttsit in wliidi llin 
KhiilduTi wroTe* CP. R. Hfinmjji Tirrat {Leiden^ ism—flffi], Ul^ 

AT 

* V^v^, ii^tig^huilty ''life.*' 

* flisRT^tmn'tH]tween twu tgmifi ttpriro-ximnicly that 
sailors of the hspb seai 2iv\ tiujse uf 

^ Arabk 

Jl^ 
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Us surface harbors vapttrs that hamper sliiiw on llieir courses, 
Itecause of tlie remottiiess of these (vapjjrs^, tlie rays of the 
sun which the surface of tlie earth dtflerts, ratitiol reach and 
dissolve tlieiu. It is, thereibre, difficult lo find the way to (the 
Eternal Islands) and to have infonnation about theni, 

The first section of the first zone contains the mouth of the 
Nile which has its origin in the Moimtain of tlie Qumr, as we 
have mentioned.*® (This Nile) is called the Sudanese Nile. It 
Hows toward the Surrounding Sea and into it at the island of 
Awlil.*® The city of Sila,** Takriir,'* and Ghanah are situ¬ 
ated along this Nile. At this time, all of them belong to tlie 
Mali a Negro nation. Murotxnnmerchanis travel to 

their country. 

Close to it in the north is die country uf the Latiitunah 
and of die other groups of the Veiled Berbers (^inhajah), as 
well as the deserts in which tliey roam. To the south of this 
Nile, there is a Negro people called l4amlain. They are un- 
ticlievers. They brand ibemselves on the face and temples. 
'rUe iienple of Ghanah and Takrur invade their roiintry, 
capture dicm. and sell theni to merchants who transport them 
ti> the Maghrib, 'llicre, they constitute the oixlinary muss of 

** Set'p. i n i^ialKivc. 

ielari4 oi Arguin, iwurlira^i ofi.'ape btaoco. Cf. H, llt;<nfi[g:, 

'StikuiHfr ilfr amliis^fien irnttfekiterfiduMi 
hkm, XXVI 

w SlaniL\ it «cettis, fhouji^lic cifSill Oii the ULick VliIo. KniVi'in'fr^ Nt (Ire 
abstmfe of funher irMliaLtifins Xo Eitunticm of thediy* ihit idciuiftraTiopi 
is ss 4 k Any oiher tiut inigtil bt 

“ Stfiit'gai Negfoe*, knuwn iotluy a* 1‘iikulur, Cf. M. Ddafosss in £/« i.p, 
•n’dknir."' 

« Yw thia onc 0 unpomTii dty in tlse ^ t^ntcrn Budni]^ d G. Vver in E7, 
f.r. 

ptijplr of die Mandiii^o (Maiiiike] tmpitr, Cf. H, Labouret iei 
"Mali/' sntJ J.&. 

Fcft infinfmalinn labiiut GhAmh and thie^ MiJii aud TakrAr^ cf. 

<T. Kemittl, TiJkfat dif Abil aJ-rtaniBit/'' 

Jaiit-niii CCVll (ifjai), 41 f., sfi4S tf Cf. aUo 'IhiiF', If; 

dt‘ Sline(ir.Jj I I, lOP C Ihn KhaldEllVt sinurct Iieti! is Ibii Sa^id, Cf.^ further^, 
^r. Meyerllnf lij FnatfJitt^s u/ fAf Aftfrrf v n/ Medtartf, XXX [ 

6TO 1* and id^m ilk Jountai aj tl» yinyal MrMidaim^ XXIV 
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Heyriiiii ihc.‘m to tlie f>oiith, there b mi dvUiicHtEan in 
the proper sense. There ai-c only humans who are rloscr to 
dumh jnimaU than tn mtiuital beings. TJiey live in thiekets 
and caves and eat herbs and unprepared grain. They fre- 
cjiiciuly eat each other/* They cannot: be considered hutnaji 
tHiiiigs. AU the fruits of the Negro territory come from 
fortitit’d villages in the desert of the Maghrib, such as 'I'ouat i, m 
(Tawat, Tuwat), Tigurarm,” and Ouargla (Wargalan).^“ In 
Ghunah, ati 'Alid king and dynasty are said to have existed. 
(These ’Alids) were known a.s the Banu S^lih. Aivoniing to 
the author of the Hmk of Roger, was ^alih b. 'Ahdalbh 

ti. hhisan h. ahliasan, but no sucli Sollh is linown among the 
SCU 1 .S of'Abdallah b. flasan,^ .At this time the dynaaty' has dis¬ 
appeared, and Ghanah liclongs to the Mali ruler, 

I'o the east of this territoiy, in the third section of the 
first zone, is the len iion’ of Gawgaw,^ It lies along a river 
that has its origin in certain mountains there, flows westward, 
and disappears it) the sand in tile second section. Tlie realm of 
Oawgaw was indepomlent. The Mill ruler then gained power 
over the territory, and It came into his |) 0 ssessi«n. At this 
time it is devastated as die result of a disturbance that luip- 
pened there ami tliat we shall mention wlum we dismss the 
M all liynasty in its proper place in die history of the Ber¬ 
bers.” 

To the south of the country of Gawgaw lies the territory 
of Kanim, a Negro nation ” Beyond diem arc the Wangarah ” 
on the IxmhT of the (Sudanese JS'ile) to the north. To the east 


" Cf- p ifltt* lufli”*- 

" jUxunllnj: to IL Uoust m HfS^rii, XVIII ( i yfWj, 1 17. ihw place name 
is to be coTmcctcil with Bcrhcr nffmr, meaning "iieap of sumes,'* among 
other things. 

w Cf. altso 'Ihjr. VI, 50. los: Je Sbtn! ttr), L tie, 198. 

" Ihn KbaUIuii repeal* I Ins inrortoailnn in '/tur, IV, ftp, aivl MS. 

" 'ntis la the ^av the name of tbi> NejEfro |H'Hlplr i» vocalmrU IH B anti C. 

" Cf 'Ihar, VI, BOO; <Je Slsw ttr/. It, I m. 

” Cf. O, Y'Jtr In El. J.e. "KJTieni.'' 

" TiicapenHip is mdteated in C. Seen. 18 fl to IbnKhaldiiH a IntnKlutti™, 
aiitive, 

tl9 
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of ihc couinries of the Wun^irah anti the Kanim. there h the 
fountry of the Zag;hii^' and the 1 adjoitiitig: the land 

of the Nuhah in the tounh sectimi of the first zone. The laiiU 
of tlie NQbah is traversed by the Effyptian Nile throughout 
its course from its beginning at the equator to the Mediter¬ 
ranean in the north. 

litis Nile originates at the Mountain of the gmr, 
sisiccn degrees above liie equator. There are different 
I, opinions as to the correct form of ilie name of this mountain. 
Some scholars read the name as qamar “moon," beciLuse the 
mountain is very white aiul luminous. Y^Cit, in the AfuiA- 
tarik^ as well as I bn Said,** reads qumr, %^'ith reference to an 
Indian people,** 

Ten springs issue from this mountain. Five of tliein How 
into one lake and five into another lake, Tliere is a distance of 
six miles between the two hikes. From eadi of the two lakes, 

^ Zaftiiwali. A seems Eo have here ihe wrtuig ftirm, 

(f), bat later oti has Za|diiwah. H haa the usual form Zsghawah, Util liuHciitcs 
that the -won! thtnuki be rorrected to Za^hSv, ai we rtrhl it in C siiij D nul an 
the map. See alau p. Ht5, helnw. Some lilhlin^rraphit=ij itifannaiKm ivn the 
prewntHilaji Zifthawah pf rhe Sudan may he touiul in li. A. VS'|e4diU«)ff, 
tSihUt)fj;nfphy vf J^fgro ^frka {Aineni-an OrJenui Sciries. 
Ni'. ea) (f>Ie«' Haven, p, 

" The r in the name is attested lltn Khalrlun'a rrjiHtiTir in all text*. 
The maps of al-lclrtal have td (Tadjuua ^ f)a|re(iu.»); <f, M. Reiitaud, 
Cfograf>/rif [Paru, II t, SS+, 

’■ "Atiove" anil on AraHc maps coirespond to south ami north. 

For llie soLitheni *'iirletuannn" of Arahie map*, we ihe lemark* h> G, Per. 
rand, JourHjl M/ar/j/iK:, CCVII f IMS), as f, wlio mica that it iho oeruf» in 
Chinese and some medieval Weaiem niapi. Its origin seema to U: a* nbscure 
n that of lUir iiiTnlieni orientation. .\ri«torle iJe rwio ee.'th stMIi-, may tiave 
served as an impirj^un for attil juatiflraliiiii of iKilh. In the fnHowitijf paf^s, 
ttrt: ivordi above and ' helotv" have aa a rule I’ctii iraiiilati'd "auutli** 
and "tiortli,'* re*pccti«ly. 

»'nie etlition of iliift work by 7. Whstertfeld (Gihimgen, mw}. tus an 
entry ai-quinr, whielt, Uotvevei, does mn contain the luforRiatinii I tin KKiiUiuit 
mentions here. Cf. also Yitiii'it, .tfir'yam al-huhiJa, ed. WibitcofvIdjGdniiigeit, 
IV, &(f 3 , I, aOj where the source cl Ihe Nile i* said to be in the 
*'U«d of die iimr.'* 

* On this thirtccnlh-cmdiry Matcrbrn, an impumnt wuiw firr Ihn 
KhaUun In many rtspc.'Vts, seen, fls to Dm Khaldbn'aintrcducUmi above and 
S:'7tS(n. |Nl«j, Iwlow, 

“ Cr \i, W\ , above, 

l^p 
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three rivers eome forth. They come together in a swampy [fj 
lahc at tlie foot of which a mountain emerges. 

This rnoutitain cuts aoro.s$ the lake at the northern end and 
divides its waters info two branches. The western branch 
Hows we.stward through the Negro territory, and finally 
Hows into the Surrounding Sea, The eastern branch flows 
iiortliward through the countries of the .^Vbyssmiatis and the 
Kiihah and the region in betw'cten. At the boundary of Egy^jt, 
it divides, Hirce of its branches flow into the hlediterraneati 
at Alexandria, at Rosetta “ and at Damictta. One flows into 
a salt lake liefore reaching the sea. 

tn the middle of the first zone along tlie Nile, lie the 
countries of the Nhboih and the Abyssinians and some of the 
oases down to Assuan. A settled part of the Ndbalt country is 
the city of Dongola, west of the Nile, Beyond h are 'Alwah “ 
and Yulsiq.” Beyond themr a sis days' journey north of 
Ynlaq, is the mountain of the cataracts- This is a mountain 
whidt rises to a great height on the Egyptian side but is much 
less elevated on the side of the country of the Nubah. Tlie 
Nile cuts through k and flows down precipitately in tremen- 
dou.% ca.^cade 5 for a long distance. Boats cannot get through. 
Cargoes from the Sudanese boats are taken otf and carried on 
pack animals to Assuan at the entrance to Up|>er Egypt. In 
the same way, the cargoes of the bt>ats from Upper Egypt are 
carried over tlie cataracts. The distance from the cataracts to 
Assuan is a twelve day's journey. The oases on the west 
lyank ttf the Nile there are now in ruins. Hiey show traces of 
imdent settlement. 

In the tiuddle of the first zone, in its fifth section, is the 


* The nrcrebCC ta Rtisetn is a Inter in ft afiti C, bul is found 

flIrKEidy m And 

" A mi7diEvat country Li fhi? flrei orniodem Klwrlum, Cf. J. S. Trirnini;- 
tmin. tiLtm in thr Sminji (Oxford Univiirsity Tress, 104,9}, pp, Te 0 : D (iae 
IB ime ftnds sonrictinifii 

"This Iff the form ifl which Eh# naniif apfifiiT* in the MSS, It Laa bwi 
nmd the isUruJ uf Pliikc nirar AiffUHii, hut tho India nona glvm here 

Atid do iiDt fit dsat reitdiiij^. 
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country of the Abyssini^jis, through which <1 river flows, 
wjiich comes from beyond the equator and *■ Hows toward die 
land of the N'ubah, wIiltc it flows into the Ndv and so on 
down into Egypt. Many people have held fantastic opinions 
about it ami thought tliat it was pan of the Nile of the Qurnr 
(-VIountain of tlie Nloon). I'tolerny mcTitioned it in the ge¬ 
ography. He mentioned that it did not belong to the Nile. 

In the middle of the first zone, in the fifth section* the 
Indian Ocean terminates, li comes down from the region of 
China ajid covers most of the first zone to tile fifth section. 
Consequently, there is not mitch civilization there. CiriUza- 
tion exists only on the islands in (the Indian Ocean) whidt 
are numerous and said to munber up to one thousand. (Civili¬ 
zation also exists) ofi tiie southern coasl of the Indian Ocean, 
the southernmost limit of the cultivated y>arT of the earth, as 
aLso on its northeni coast. Of these coasts, the first zone 
contains only a part of Cliina to the east ami the whole of the 
Vemeii in the sixth section of diis zone, where two sea* 
bnincfi off northwards from the Lidian Ocean, namely, 
the Red Sea (Sea of a^Qulziint) and the Persian Gulf. He- 
i, 89 tw-een them lie.s tlie Arabian Hetiinsub, comprising the 
Yemen, a.sh-Shihr to the east on ihe shore of the ttitlian 
Ocean, the yijaz. the Yamamah, and adjacent regions which 
we shall mention in connection with the second zone and the 
regions farther north. 

On the western shore of the Indian Ocean is Zavla* 
(Zala*), which is on live boundary of Ahyxsinia, ami the 
desert plain.* of the Hcja noriii of.\byssinia, whicli lie between 
the mountain of aU*A!|aqi^ in ihe souilicmmost part of 
Upper Egypt and the Red Rea which Ijranchcs off from the 
fndtan Ocean. North ofZayla" (Zala*) in the northern pari of 
this section is the straits of [lab aUMandel), where the sea 
lhat braiK'hes oft there is narrowed Ivy tfic promontory of al- 
Mandeb which juts into the Indian Ocea/i from south to north 

* quit C add here fin die margin): "after uppotiite Mogaitidiu 

c»n llw tchitbftn vOSiit of the Iruliaa Ocean." Tliit in itoiiseiuicv}, 

“ Cr. for jnatatwr, J. S, Trimingharn, 0 /. rj/,, indci, i.p. 
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alon^ the west coast of the ^'emen for twclvt niile,s- As a 
result, die sea liecomes so tiiirrow that its width shrinks to 
approximatek three fnilos. This is called Bah al-Mundeb. 
Ventenstc ships pass it on ihcir w'ay tn the roast of Suei near 
(Cairo), North of Bah al-Mandeb are the islands of 
Suakiii and Dahlak, Opposite it to die west are the desert 
plains of the Beja, a Negro nation, as we have just nieniioiied. 
To the east, on the coast of (the straits of Hah al-Mandeh) is 
the Tihainah of the Yemeiv. It mchtdes the placti of ^alj b. 
Ya'qub," 

To tile south of Zayb' ( Zila') on the western coast of the 
Indian (5cean are the villages of Herbera wliicii extend one 
after the other all along the southern coast of the (imiiait 
Ocean) to the end of the sixth section. There, to the cast, the 
country of the Zanj adjoirur tiienu Then ^ comes the city uf 
Mogadisliit, a very twpuloiis city witJi many merchaiiis, yet 
nomad in character, on the southern coast of the Indian 
Ocean, Atljoining it to tlte east is the country of the Sufabh 
on the southern coast in tile seventli section of tlic first zone. 

East of ti«e country of the Sufabh on the southern siiore, 
lies the cotmtry of akWiitjwaij “ which stretches to the end 
of the tenth section of the first zone, where the Indian Ocean 
comes out of the Stirroutidiiig Sea, 

There arc many islands iJi the Indian Ocean, One of the 
largest islands is tlie Island of Ceylon (Sarandih) which is 
renmd in sha}K' and has a famous mountain said to he the 
bighciit mountain on earth. It lies opposite Sufdlali, Then, 
tiiere is the island of Java ( Malay .Archipelagn),** an oblong 
island that begins opposite tlte land of Stiftllah and extends 
noi tlicastwajnd until it upfiroaches the coasts that ctmstitute 
China's southern boundary. In (he IiHlian Ocean, to the south 
China ht ^urruundixl bv tlic islnmis of ukVV'aqw Jq, and to the 

for Billy , (J. H. C. Kay, r^nnffl (Londcni. i S&S), p, 16 <J; Y$({(11, .Wyitp* * 

[tp Stf27. 

* Thut wilirtice mtl thit Ifret si% uorU* <sf thi* appear in (he niargin of 

B null C and in the tejlt of D. 

Sfr p. Abox'v.. 

^ On a-l-ijuinrt n- to ihi^s chjiptt^ri above. 
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east by the i-slaitdi^ of Korea.*' Tlicre are nunierouA other ia- 
Ijinfs in ilie Indian Ocean. These islandii prtiduce HtlFcrcnt 
kinds of perfumer and incense, 'lliey also are to eoiiiuin 
gold and emerald niifies. Most of iheir inhabitants are 
Magians.** They haVT numerous rulers. Tltese ti^Iaiids present 
rcTnarkaWe cultural features that have been memioiied by 
geographers. 

The nonliem coast of the Indian Ocean^ in the sixtli 
section of the first zone* is occupied by the whole of the 
I, toj Yemen. On tlie Red Sea side Lie Zaind, al-Muhjam,** and 
the TihSmah of the Y’einen, Next beyond that is ^*dah, the 
seat of die Zaydi imams, lying far iroiii the ([ndliin) Ocean to 
die south, and from the Persian Gulf to the east, !n the region 
lieyond that are die city of Aden and, north of U, ^trd*. Be¬ 
yond these two cities, to the east, is the land of al-Ahqaf and 
^afar. Next comes the Lind of liai^inawt, followed by the 
cnimtry of ash-Sbil;r between the ([iidian) tkean in the south 
and the Persian Gulf. This part of the sixtii .section is the only 
part that Ls not covered by water in the miildle region of die 
first zone. Apart from it, a small portion of the ninth sectkni 
is not covered by water, as well ns a larger area in the tenth 
section that includes the southernmost limit of China. One of 
China's famous dties is the city of Canton.** Opposite it to the 
east are the islands of Korea witich have just been tneniituietl. 

This concludes the dlscussiou of die first zone, 

Thf ttannP sont 

Tlic sLt'ond zone is contiguou.s widi the northern lioumb 
ary of the first zone. Opposite its west(eni limit) in the Sur- 
Cf, Xrjnortiky-MirvnzJ, p. flfk (Kfic ii. to ihU 

Qhai r.) 

■ Sk-t II, 9 td Tlitfi rliapttr* ailxive. 

« Kear Zabtel. CJ Mit'Jum lV% iV'* im. 

♦^The MSS have Khli^ku. AT-liirJsii to have Klianqii. Therefore* 

I tnaf repirew-nt an atlcrfipf sit interpret jti^ q nfg, under tJie infliiifTiCie 

uf *oitie niwlkctiun of usme of tlie uthtr city wiiidi the ohltr 

geograpto* mctitiun with this onc^ namFiy, Kliitija. Ct, for iflitJinre, al- 
nlr^iTil, KVfili iif-Tir/'Aiw, p \ -3:3, in Kiiinqu ii now gGnimufilv coit^iUeml to 
Ik a mmeadini; of Khinfii, CmMm, Cf. W. B^rrho^il in "Khanfu/* 

and MiiiDfsky-MarL jwI^ pp, 
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rounding Sea arc two of the Eternal Inlands, wlttch have 
been mentioned. 

At the semthernmost part of the first and second sertions 
of tlic second zont, there \s tite land of Qaimiiirivah.®* * Then, 
to the east, diere are the southernmost pans of rhe land of 
Glianah. nte«, (here are the desert plains of did Zaghay 
Megroes. [n the nonliemmost part, there is the desm of 
Nisar.** It eKieiitls unintemiptetily from west to east. It has 
aireiches of desert whEch ore crossed by merchants on their 
way (roin the Maghrib (o tlic Sil Jan ciouiitiy. It includes the 
desert plains of the Veiled i^inbajah Berbers. There are many 
subgroups, comprising the GudSlali,'*’ the Lajntunali, the 
Massufah/® the Luiniah, and the Watrigah. Directly to the 
east of the waste regiotis is the land ot Fezzan. rhea, there 
are the desert plains of the Angar, a Berber tribe, which ex¬ 
tend due east in the southernmost part of the third section. 
This is followed, still in the third section, by part of die coun¬ 
try of Ka w£r, a Negro nntipn. Then, there is a portion of the 
Uiid of at-Tajuwin." Tlic northeminost part of tiie third sec¬ 
tion is occupied liy the remainder of the land of Waddan, 
followed direcllv to the east by the brut of Sanlitriyah whidi 
is tailed the Inner Oases.'* 

The southernmost limit of the fourth section h occupied 
by the remainder of tlic land of at-TajuwIn, 

The middle of the fuurth section, then, is intersected by 
Upper Egvpt along the lianks ol the Nde, w'hich Bows trotn 
its source in the first zone to its mouth at die sea* In thb 
section it passes through two moimtain barriers, the Moun¬ 
tain of the Oases in die vvc.it, and the Muqatiam in the cast. 
At the southern part of the section lie ILina and Armant, 
There is a continuous rtvcrbaiik region up to Assyut and 
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Qiis, anil then m !?awl. Tliert*, !li« Nilt (jlvtdes into two 
liriiin'liL"j?, nic' right bnnch ends uj> at al-J.ahitti, still in the 
fourth **crtion. 'Hit; Itft hriuidi ends up at Dulls, Tlic region 
Letueen them is the souElicnimost part of (Lower) Egj'pt. 
tlasi of ModJii Muqa^tam are the dc.'icrts of ’AvfUiiib, cx- 
t, iiM tending from the Hfth section to the Sea of Suez, that is, the 
Ked Sea (Sea of Ml-yul/um) which iiranche.'S off northwards 
from the Indian Ocean to the south. On the eastern shore of 
the Red Sea, In die same section, is the E.iijiz, CKtending front 
the ^lountain of Yalamtam to Yathrib (Medina). In the 
middle of the H ijaz is Mecca—God honor ttj — and on Us sea* 
shore there is the city of Jiddah, which is opposite ‘Aydhab 
on the western shore of the Red Sea. 

In the sixth set'tion to the w'cst is the N'ajd, having as it.': 
southernmost litiiit Jurash and Tabnlah.'^' (and extending) 
up to ’Ukaz in tlie tiorth. North of the Najd, in the sixth 
section, is the remainder of the Hijaz. Directly to the east of 
(the Najd) Ues the country of Najran and Janad. N^orth of 
d>al is the YamamaJi. Directly to the east of Najran, there 
is die land of Saba' and Ma'rih, folloived bv the land of 
ash-Shihr, which ends ai tlie Pci^iaii Gulf. Tliis is the other 
sea that branches oft northward from the Indian Oceun, as 
has been mentioned, und Tunis westward on its course in 
the sixth st.*ction. Tlie northeaaiem area of (tlie sixth section) 
constitutes a triangle. At Us southernmo.si part is the city of 
Qalhll, the coast (seaport) of ash-^hihr. Monh of it, on the 
coast, is the country of Oman, followed by die country of al- 
Bahrayn with Ifajur, at the end of the (sixth) section. 

Yhe soutim'esiem part of the seventh section contains a 
portion of the Persian Gulf connecting with tlie other portion 
of it in the sixth section. The Indian Ocean covers all the 
southernmost area of the seventh section, Tliere, Western 
India lies along it, up to the country of Mukran which be- 
loiigii to \Vc.sUTn India. Opposite it, b die country of at- 

JutnAih anil 1 uLola-k] xre tu tlit Tlliiinih 
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'J'awbsr^ wliit’b aljfo lu.‘luiigs to Westcj*ii Lidia. All of 
Westfim India lies in the wesEt'm r^rt of tlie .'ievcnili seilioii. 
Westt'm India is stiparateti from Eastem India bv stretches ot 
desen, and is ifaverseil by river (the LkIus) ishidi eames 
fruiii Eastern India atid Hows into the Indian Ocean in the 
south. Eastern India begins on the shore of ihe Indian Ocean. 
Directly to tlie east there lies the country of Ballahra.*" 
North of it is Multan, the home of the great idol,’®* Tlie 
northernmost pan of Eastern India is the southernmost part 
of tljc country of Sijistaii. 

The western pari of tlie eighth swtion contains the re- 
maiiuier of the country of BaJlahra that belongs to Eastern 
India. Directly to the east of it lies the Ltjuntry of Gan- 
dhara,™ Then, at the southernmost part (of the section), 
on the shore of the Indian Ocean, there is ihe country of 
Malabar ( Muuiliir), North of it. in the nortlienmiosl part 
(of the section), there is the country of Kabul. Beyond 
(Kabul) to the east is the territory of theKatiaiij, betweeu 
inner and outer Ka.shmir ul the end ol ibe zone. 

Tlie ninth section, in its western part, contains farihe.st 
Eastern India, which extends to the eastern part (of the 
section) and stretches along its southernmost part up to the 
tenth secticjti. in the northernmost part here, there Is a por¬ 
tion of China. It includes the city of liliayghun.*'’* China then 
extends over the whole tenth .section up to the Surrounding 
Sea. 

™ cuICpd aj-Xatiafto- Cf. Um Kburrad^^dlibili, ffiiJii 

jrti snpeiTi io bca roviii (hi; rusfne w a 

cwimtry. h to refer to the Demn. Cf. Minorsky, IfudM, p- 

NfinOritliV'Miir^ajii, p. I 

V-t MmOTT!h¥-Min«I* PP- f - 

•« At-parwialiir. Cf. Mtiiorjiky, fJudM, p. Nluionsky-MstrvazJ, p. 
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Tlw ohvjousJv iiUirtirrecf addition ofj ^'cxicndiiig lo tkp Suitwsd 
Sea/' is climitBiied \ti D. In C it appeJ^r^ as ^ marginal ttiidiEioa, At ihe end 
of itii* imngriLpli, ''/yne'' is n iiiistflk<f fer secticn, 
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Tlu’ third zone is contiguous with the northern Ixumdary 
of the second zone. The tir.M section, about orte-tliLrd of 
the way from the southernmost part of the zone, comains the 
Atlas Mountain which rujis from the western part of the 
first section at the Surrounding Sea to ttie Ciutern end of 
the section, 'rhis mountain is inhabited by liuiumcrabtc lier- 
ber nations, as will be tatintimietl.’®® In rlie region Ijclween 
this mountain and the second zone, at the Surrounding Sea, 
there is the HMl (Monastery) Massah,™ East uf here are 
the adjoiniiig countries of (as-).Susand Noun (NiilJ* Di- 
rectlj u) the cast of {these countries) is the country of Oiir'ah, 
followetl by the country of SijilmSsah and then by a portion of 
the desert of Nisar. the stretdi of desert that w e mentioned in 
describing the second zone. 

'Hie Atlas Mountain towers over all these countries of 
the first section, llie western reghm of the Atlas has few 
passes and roads hut near the Mouloiiya (MalwiyahJ River, 
atid from there on to where it ends, the Atba has a great 
jiuml^er of passes and roads. This region contains the Mas- 
mudah nations: at the Surrounding Si!a the Saksiwah, then 
the Hintatah, the Tinmallal, the Cidinisvah,^” and then 
the riashurah who ar e the last MasmOdali in this area. Tiren 
thei t; are the ?anagah tlmt Is. the SuilitSjEth-tribes. At 


Aratae f},/rdq; iJ/rr*. .iJiHria in daniit^l gieoi!rriin|gica1 litemuri>: 
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muHniatn. Cf., for imituvr, G, Mcrncr, Joamjt aa^tique, CCV 
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the boimdury of the 6rst sLciion of the third zone, there are 
some Zanauh trilies. To the north. Mount x^wras (L'xAurJs). 
the mountain of the Kiitiiniah, aitjoinii (the Atlas)* After that, 
there are otlier Berber natiotLS which we shall mention in their 
proper places. 

The Atlas Mountain in the ivestem part of tlie section 
towers over Morocco to the north of it. In the southern part 
of (Morocco) lie MarralEcch, /Vghmat, and Tadll On the 
Surrounding Sea there, are the Rib^t Asft and the cit^' td 
Sale (Sala). East of the country of Marraltcch lie Fe^, 
Mehn^^s, 'L'iza, and Qasr Ktitanmii.™ Tins is the area that is 
customarily called the Farthest Maghrib (Morocco} by its 
inhabitants. On the shore of the Surrounding Sea in that 
region lie Arcihi (Az?Ja) and T..iirache (al-‘Ara^isli). Di¬ 
rectly to the east of tJiis area, there is the countiy of the 
Middle Maghrib whose center is Tletncen (Tilimaaii). On 
the shores of the Mediterranean there, lie Hunayn.^ Oran, 
and Algiers, The Mediterranean leaves the Surroumling Sea 
at tlie Straits of Tangier in the western part of the fourth 
zone,^“ and then extends eastward to Syria, Shortly after k 
leaves the narrow straits, it widens to the soutli anil to the 
north and enters the third and fiflh zones. This Is 'ivhy many 
places within the third zone are on the Mediterranean coast, 
from Tangier up to al-Qasr a^-saghlr, then Ceuta, the coun¬ 
try of Badis, and Ghassasah, Algiers, which comes next, is 
near Bougie (Bajayah) on the east. Then, east of Rrntgie at 
the boundary of the first section is Constantine, a day',s 
joumev freun the MediterTanean, South of these places, to¬ 
ward tlie south of tlie Middle Maghrib, is the territory of 
Ashj'r, with Mount Titter!, followed by Msila (at-Masilah) 


«■* Balmi hw# "north," inii C l»H "north" In tUr tesi, but in llitr margin 
we Rnd ’'iKinli” tijirTsctcii (o “eurt.** "Nortli'' I# correct, bui {ios$j|>ly fbin 
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and the Zdb. Tht* cmer iif (thi? Zab} Utsltrit. north of 
Mount Awras- wliith conm?!,'!* with the Atlas, as^ has been 
mentioned. Ttiis is the eastern end of ttie first sceiion. 

The second section of the thirtl none is like the first 
section in tliat about otie-ihird uf the distance from its south¬ 
ern (limit) lies the Atlas Mountain which extends arrosa this 
section fiotn west to east and divides it into two portions. 
The Meditetranean wrnjrs one area in the nortii. Tlie portion 
south of the Atlas Mountain is all destTt to the west* To the 
east, there is Ghadumc.s* Directly to the east (of this por-- 
tion) is the land of Waddan, the remainder of which is situ- 
ated in the second zone, as has been mentioned. The por¬ 
tion north of the Atla.s Mountain between the Atlas and the 
Mediterranean contains in the west Moiitit Awtss, Tcliessa, 
and Laribus (al-Urbus). On the seacoast is Bone (BiVnah), 
Directly east of these places lies the country of lfrir|ivah, with 
the citj' of Tunis, then Sfiusse (Siisah), atwJ al-Malidtyah on 
the scacoast* Stjuth of these places and tiorth of the Atlas 
Moimtain, is the country of tlie Djeriil (Jarid, al-Jarid), 
Tozeiir (Tuzar), GaXsa {Qafsah), and Nefzoua (Nafzqwah)! 
Between them and the coast is the city ol Kairtiuan (al- 
Qayrawaii), xMounl Ou*sselat (Ouselet, and Sbelila 

(Siihaytilah). Directly east of these places lies Tripoli on the 
Mediterranean. Facing it in the soutli are the Tnountnins of 
the llawwilrah frh>es, Dammar [Mount Dcmmcr), and 
.Maqqarah (the city of Maggara), which connect widi the 
Allas and are opposite Ghaijijtnes which we TTventioned at the 
end of the southern pt>rtioii. At the eastern end of the second 
section lies Suwayqat Ibn Mathkiid on the sea. To the 
south aro the desert plajm of the Arabs in the land of Wad- 
din. 

Th^ third se^'tion of the third is shio intvcr.seii liv 
the Atlas Mountain, but at the limit (of the section) the Atlas 
mnis northward and rim.s due north up to the Mediterranean* 
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There, it is calltNJ Cape Asvthan. Tlie Mediterranean covers 
the nortliem part of tilt lliij'ii sisitLoti, so tJtax the land be¬ 
tween it and the Atlas narrows. Ik'hind the mouiitam to the 
southwest, there is the remahider of the land of Waddln and 
the desert plains of the Arabs. Then, there is Zawllat I bn 
Khattah,”^ followed by sandy deserts and waste regions to 
the eastern boundary of the section. To the west of die area 
lieiwecn the mountain and the sea, there is Sirte (Siirt) at tJie 
sea. Then, there are lUiipty luui waste regions in which the 
Arabs roam. Then, tliere is Ajdabiyah and, where the nioun- 
tnin makes a turn, Barca (Barqah). Next comes Tuhiyinithah 
(Htolemaisl on the sea. Then, to the east of the mounuiii, 
after it makes tiie turn, are tlie desert plains of the Hayyih 
and the iluwaimh, which extend to the end of tlie section. 

The southwestern part nf the fourth section of the tJnrd 
r.nnc attains the desert of Berenice. North of it is the country 
of the Hayyib and the liuwahuh. Then, tlie Mediteiraneaii 
enters this section and covers prt of it in a southern direction 
almost to die southern boundary- Between it and the end of 
the section, there remains a waste region tiirough^wliuth the 
Arab.s roam. Directly to the east oi it is the TayyOm, .tt the 
mouth of one of the two brandies of the Nile. This branch 
passc-s bv ahLaiiun in Tpper Egypt, in the fourth section of 
the none, and flows into the Lake of the t ayyutn. DircHrlly to 
the east of (the Fayyfon) Is the bind of Egypt ’ts 
famous city (Cairo), situated on theotlier bnmeh uf die Nile, 
the one that pa.sses through Dalis in Lpper EgjTit at the 
boundary of the second section. Tliis kuer br^dt divides a 
second time into two more branches below Cairo, at Shatta- 
nawf and Zifta(h).*'' The righi branch again divides into two 
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other branches ui 'I'amut.*”' Vll fhc.se brandies flow into the 
Meditei'ranean, At the momh of the western branch is 
Alexandrk; at the mouth of the midillc branch is Ro^ictta; 
and at the mouth of ibe eastern branch is Damietta, Bet%%era 
Cairo and the Mediterratieaii coast at the.se points lies the 
whole of northern Egypt, which is densely settled and culti¬ 
vated. 

'Fhe fifth section of the third zone ootitams all or most of 
Syriaj as 1 shall describe it. The Red Sea ends in the southwest 
(of the section) at Suez, because in Its course from the Indian 
Ocean northward, it turns eventually wcstw'artL A long por¬ 
tion of its western exteasioti lies io this section, with Suez at 
its western end. Beyond Suez, on this pan of (the Red liea), 
(here are the mountains of Pa ran (Fii'an), Mount Sinai (af- 
"I'lir), Aila (Ay)alv) in Midyan (Madyan), and, where it ends, 
al-Hawri***® From there, its shoreline turns souiliw'ard to- 
ward.'i the land of the Hijaz, as has lieen mentioned in con¬ 
nection with the fifth section of the second zone. 

A portion qf the Mediterranean covers much of the 
nonhwestem part of the fifth section. On its (coast) lie aU 
Farama atid at-‘Arish. Tlte end of this porritin of the 
Mcdltemineiin comes close to al-^ulzum. The area in be¬ 
tween there is nanow. It bemmes a kind of gate leading into 
t, jjo Syria. West of this gate is tlit- desert plain (at-Tih). a bare 
country in which nothing grow's, where the Israelites wan¬ 
dered for forty years after they liad left Egypt and before they 
entered Syria, as the Qur'an tells.“* Ui tlik portion of the 
Mediterrtinean, in the fifth section, lies part of the island of 
Cyprus. The remainder (of Cyprus) iie.s in the foui'th zone, as 
we shall meniion. Along tltc coastline of that narrow strip of 
land between the Meditemmean and the Red Sea, are al- 
*.\rtsh. the boundary of Egypt, and Asfalim. Between them, 
there is a (iiarmw) strip of land (separating the Mcditer- 

™ Sk iccordin^ Ui the totTHtitm hr QuafrcniJrir The onmnDt 
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ran can and) the Reel Sea^ "^riieiv portion of the Mediter¬ 
ranean turns to the north into the fourth zone ai I ripoli and 
*Arqah.‘* *‘ lliai w the eastern end of the Mcditemitiean. This 
piirtion of the Mediterranean comprises most of the Syrian 
roast. East anti slightly to the north of Ascalon, is Caesarea. 
Then, in the same general direction, are Aoco, Tyre, Sldon, 
and ’Arqah. The sea then turns north into the fourth zone. 

OpjMsite these places on ilie coast of this portion of the 
Ntediterranean, in the fifth section, there is a big mountain 
which rises from the coast at Aila (Ayliih) on the Red Sea. It 
runs northeastward until it leaves the fifth section. It is called 
Amanus(al-Liiklsam). It ii a kind of harrier between Egj'pt 
and Syria, At the one end, near Ada (.Aylah), lies al-*Aqabah 
which the pilgrims pass through on their way from Egypt to 
Mecca. After it, to the north, is Abraham's tomb at Mount 
a.sh-Shar3h which is a continuation of the afore-mentioned 
Amanus north of al-‘Aqabah, It extends due east, and then 
lum,"* slightly 0® south). East of there Is al-Hijr, the land 
of the Tliamud, Tema (Taytna'), and Dumat al-Jandal, the 
northernmost part of the l.Iljaz. Sotith of it Mount 
Racjwa,”® Farther south, tiiero are the castles of Khaybar, 
Retween Moujit ash-Sharah and the Red Sea lies the desert of 
'Faliuk. North of Mount a.sh-Sliarah is the city of Jet^salem 
near the Amanus. Then, there is the Jordan and libeiias. 
East of it lies the (Jordan) depression (Ghdr, al-Ghawr) ^ 
which cxtcntls to Adhri'at and Qte Idawran, Directly to the 
east of (tlie IJawran) 15 Dtimat al-Jandul which coristitutes 
the end of the niji?. and the fifth section. Where the Amanus 
turns iu>rfh at the end of tiie fifth section is the city of 
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Damascus, opposite Btdoo and Beirut on the coast, llie 
.Amajius lies between (Sidon and Beirut, on the one hand), 
and (Damascus, on the other), Diret;tly east of Damascus 
and facing it, ifl tlte city of Ba'lhakk. Then, tiiere is the city of 
tLtnesa at the northern end of the fifth section, W'bere the 
Amanus breaks off. East of Ba'lhakk and Etticsa are the city 
Balmyni and desert plains extending to the end of the fifth 
section. 

The southcminost part of the sixth section contains the 
desert plains of the Arab liedouins, (which are) located to the 
north of the Najd and the Yamamoh in the area l>etu'een 
the Mountain of al-Arj and as-Samman and extendiiiK to al- 
liahrayn and llujar ai the Bersian Gulf. In the northernmost 
part of the sixtli section, to the north of the desert plains, tie 
al-liirah, al-Qadistyah, and the swampv lowlands of the 
Euphrates. Beyond that to the ea.st is the city uf al-Basrah. 
In the northeastern part of ihe sixth section, the Persian 
Gulf ends, at 'Abbidan and al-Ubullah. The ttioutlt of tlie 
Tigris is at 'Abljadan. The Tigris divides into many branches 
^ {fa and takes in other branches from the Euphrates. Ah of them 
I'omc togetlier at 'Abbadan and flow into the Persian Gulf, 
This jwrtion of the Persian Gulf is wide in the southeminost 
[lart (of the section). U narrows toward its easieni bimndary, 
and where it ends in the north it (also) is narrow. On the 
western coast lie the northernmost ptirtion of ai-Bahrayn, 
Hajar, and al-Ah.sa'. To the west of this ]>oriloii of the 
Persian Gulf, lie al-Khatf, as-Sanmian,““ and tlic rcmohider 
of the land of the Yamdmah, 

1 he eastern coast comprises the shores of Bars. In their 
southernmost part, at the easient ciid of the sixth section, 
along a line stretching from the Bersian Gulf ea.siward and 

** It shcrtiUI be north. On aUlUi'Isrs senioiuit H^|», Ha'lltakk i* Iwatcil 
runrlheant rtf HiitnnKiss. 
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bcvoiid Jt lo Thi? saulhi 3 re the tiiovintaiiss ofal-Qiif> which 
are in Kirmati. North of llurmu^^ on ihe cnast of rh-e Peri^taii 
Giiif. are Siraf arnl NajlraTH- [n the east, toward the end of the 
sixth stx'tion and north of liurtnuz, is the country of Fars, 
comf^risinjj, for htstante, Sahiif, Darabjird, Fasa, Isiakhr, 
asli-Shaliijan, and Shiraz, the principal city. Nortlt of the 
country of Fars, at the end of die l^ersian Gulf, lies die ccuin- 
iry of khflzistaii which includes aJ-Ahwaz, Tustar, Jundfsha- 
bdr, Susa [iamhtirmuz. and other cities. Arrajan is 

on the boundary' between h ars and hliitzistan. To the east of 
the roLuitrv of Khuzi^tan art tlie Kurdish Mountains, which 
extend to the region of Isfidjarj, 1 he Kunis live there. They 
roam Ljevond the mountains Into die country of Fars. fliey 
are called az-%umum.^ 

Tlie southwestern part of the seventh section contains the 
remainder of the Mountains uf al-Qufs to which arc adiat^ni 
in the south and nortli the countries of Kirman (and Mukran). 
They include die cities of ar-Rddhaji, ash-hhirajAn, jintft 
(jayTuft)* Yazdshtr, and al-Fahmj. North of the land uf 
Kirm^ is the remainder of die country of Fars up to the 


border of Isfahan, 'fhe city of Isfahan lies In the northwest 
comer of the seventh section. East of the countries of hirm^n 
and Fars, there is the land of Sijistan to the soudi. and the 
land of Kuhistan to the north. Between Kirman-I'flrs and 
Sijist.1ii-Ruhistan, in the middle of this section, is the great 
desert which has few roads because of die dlfKcuU terrain. 
Cities in Sijistan are Bu.st and at-TAq. Kfiliistan tielongs to 
the country of Khuras^i. One of KUurasin^s best known 
places is Saraklts .^*^ on the boundary uf the section. _ 

™ Ktifich, ifTili I'unisn fortii. Cf. MLiiorsky, 31+- 

A* uidiuittd by al-Tdnsi are ttie thia is thr plural «if 

Mirrr™. raowiioj- "distrta. Kibitat" Tlie nwgraphicsl b^rdbpokf bst tl,^ 

vtinl HTiilvr r, tiui = is ckarly lndiiat«l 1«« *iiid is Ui* coircvt funn. U M. J, 
ilr ttorip, Gct.^raplii)n)jn Ambic™, No- +1 

ILeulm, mini, mi. sSI T: iJim (ed.). Ibr Khiirratladlibib, 

p. *7. tn llie latter fMiMge. tie C;i«:je rt’fers tu fwrdtrfi zjJinirt 
as thr tirigiiwl wt.rd. Cf. j1si> H. I„ fleistlier, Klci»^f<e Schnjlrft (Leifizig. 

MSS odd: “anrl (fiihisiaTi” (ort '“RMd i3 ). Jlowevin*, 

CjCihisian 15 cneJT'ljf ttie Anl>it: spelling Kullistin, 
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The eighth section contains, iq the sotithwest, the plains 
of ilie KIiulaj,“* u Turkish nation. They adjoin the land of 
Sijistaii in the west and the land of Kabul of flastem India in 
the south. North of these desert plaitis are the tnountains ajul 
country of iil-GhQr starting with Gtia7.nah, the key to Uulia. 
WTtere al-Ghur ends in the north, lies .Ajstarahidh. 'Ilion, to 
the north is the country of Herat in the middle of Khuras^n^ 
extending to the boundary of the section. It includes Isfarayin, 
Qashan, Bushanj, Marw'-ur-rudh, aj-Talhi^n, and aHtnsajan. 
This pan of fiburisan extends to the river Oxus. Khuri- 
satiian places on this river are the city of Calkh to the west, 
i, and the city of at-Tirmidh to the east. The city of lialkh was 
the seat of the Turkish realm. 

'iTie Oxus comes from the coiintTy^ of Waklidn in the area 
of Badakhshan which borders on India, in the .southeast corner 
of tills section. It soon tum.s west to the niidtlle of the sectum. 
Tlicre, it iis called the Kharnab River. It then uims north, 
passes Khurasan, (lows due north, and fitiiilly hows into 
Luke Aral m tlie fifth zone, as we shall mention. In the mid¬ 
dle of the eighth section where it turns from the south to tlie 
north, five large rivers belonging to the country of Khottal 
and Waklish Mow into it on ilie east. Other rivers, coming 
from the Huttam Mountains to the east and riortii of Kliiiital, 
also flow into it. Tlie Gxus, thus, becoines wider and larger, 
so much so tliat no other river etjiiula it in these respet^ts. 
One of the five rivers flowing into the Ox us ia the Wakhsh- 
ab,^** which comeg from the country of Tibet that extemis 
over the southeajitern portion of this section. It Mows toward 
the northwest, Its course is blocked by a great ruoimtain 
wliich runs from the middle of tliis section in tfte .south tt^- 


^ B. C,arKl I> vocalize hI-KIuiIWl tf ;i, i and esp, tlie Kbalukh 

Turks, p. iffl, below, it w^s llioui^hl ttuit tliis pe(i[i|c Vi'crp iilifiuicitl whh tbti 
KhiirlukIV im pp. f, iftaititiiliii thi- ^iisttnetlvc dkursu:- 

ter of Lhe mmiis Kbiilu] NruJ Kluirhikl^ {Khulliiklil. 

™ Cf. Mlnorsky* ifudM, p_ 

^ ffMik-dh '^H,ver or la tlic of the Aina Hans lyrtcm 

iliai rui mslied the Greeks with fhe nnme of Oxtis. For lliB Oiiua jii liiattiry. rf. 
also J. Markwart. li'tAmt und Mang ( Ltriden, | wsal, 
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ward the northeast, and leas’es this section dose to its north- 
em (lioundatr) to piss into the ninth Beetion. it crosses the 
country of Tibet toward the southeast portion of tiiis section, 
k separates dte Turks from the country of Khuttal. [t ha.s 
only one road in the middle of this section to the east. Al- 
Fadl b. Yahya consiructetl a dam tlaere with a pate in it,^ 
like the Dam of Gog: and Magog. Wlien the Wakhshab leaves 
the country of Tibet and comes up against that mountain, it 
hows under it for a long distance, until k enters die countiy 
of Waklish and flows into the Oxus at the border of Balkh. 
(The Oxu.s) then sweeps on to at-Tirmidh in the north and 
flows into the country of al-Juzajan. 

East of the country of al-Ghur, in the region between (this 
country) and the Oxus, is the country of al-flamlyan, which 
belongs to Klmrasan. 'ITiere on the eastern bank of the 
river is the country of Khurtal, most of which is mountainous, 
and the country of Wakhsh. This Is bordered in the north 
by the Buttam MouiUflin.s, which come from die border of 
Khurasan, west of the Oxus, and run eastward. Finally, 
where they end, a large mountain range begins, behind 
which lies the country of Tibet and under which there flovvs 
the Wakhshab, as we have stated. (The two mountain ranges) 
join at the gate of aJ-Fadl b, Vahyl. The Oxus passes be- 
rwoon them. Odier rivers flow into it, among them the river 
of the countiy of Wakhsh, which flows into it from the 
cast, below at-Tirmidh in the north.The Balkha River *** 
comes from the Buttam Mountains where It starts at al- 
Jfizajan, and flows into it from the west. On the western bank 
of this river (Oxus) lies Ainul,^*®* which belongs to Khurlsan. 
East of this river (O.xus) are the lands of die Soghd and 
L’snishanah, which belong to the country of the Turks. East 


'«Cf. Ibii KhumFlildhbi}i, JiV/itt uia-J-tojinuiiii, p. Si {lext); 

As ihc stf iioTiDij niifl-p of ttl-ldri-sf flpwi itit^ 

Oxiu wnih uf at-TLnnidU, uikl like tivnr oi the country of Wakhsli north of iU 
Iff iticnlicul with the uimaiutd ri^tr iDtJlKoiicd in Mlnorskyp ijsai^, Pi 
7ll 
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of them is file land of Fav<fhiinah. whieh extends to the 
eustern end of the section. The entire coujury of tlic Turks 
here is crosses] by die Buttam Mountains on the north, 

tn the western part of the ninrh section lies the country of 
Tibet^ up to the middle of the section, hi the south ts India, 
I, HO and in the east, to the boundaiy of the section, is China. In 
the nortiwmmosi part ^f this section, nortli of the country of 
Tiber, is the country of the Kharluhh,^" which Ixilongs to the 
country of the Turks, extending to the northern boundary 
of the section. Adjacent to it on the west is the bnd of 
Farghanah,'’® and on the east is the land of the Turkish 
TughiizghuZi'*® extending to the nortiieastem etid of tlie 
section, 

Tlte southern part of the tenth section is entirely occupied 
by the remaining northernmost pcinion of China. In the 
nortli is tlte remainder of the country of die Tughuzghinc. 
East of them is the country of the Turkish Kirghi?./*'' cxtetid- 
ing to the eastern end of the section. Norih of the land of the 
Kirghiz is the country of the Turkish Kimiik,'*^ 

C)pposite (the Kirghiz and Kiiiiiik countries), in the Sur¬ 
rounding Sea. lies the llyacimh (Ruby) Island in die middle 
of a round mountain that completely blocks access to it. 
Climbing to the top of die mountain from the outside ts 
extremely difficult. On the island, there are deadly snakes and 
many [lebbles of hyacinth (ruby). The people of that region 
contrive to mine them with the lielp of divine inspiration. 

Tlie regions in die ninth and tenth sections extending 
beyond Kliurasan and Khuttal arc desert plains wiiere in¬ 
numerable 1 urkish nations roam, ^^le■v are wandering 
nomads who have camels, sheep, cattle, and ktrsc.s for breed¬ 
ing, riding, and eating. There are very many, (indeed) in- 


Sei? ti. SS to this dtapter, slmvt, anij p. i -wi, heUiw, 

“* Bulaq adcis: “also to the end of the leriiori.*' 

*« llm Klulduii pronounted the roune BaRliarghar. However, hek’w. p, 
I7fl, lie tied the {(1™ at-1aghiirghia'. For ihe TaehiUEhiJz. (,■{, Miuuntkv, 
IJuiISJ, pp. SS3 IT, 

Ihn KhAhlin proiarun:ed the ntate Kitarkhir. ur Khirkhir a. Minoraky, 

pp, dhi If.: pp, T 

Cf. MkiiirAky^ fjatiudi pp- M incir^kjr-MjirviLzl, p, I 07* 



Til fit /jmf. Sfttian Fnitrtk Xune, Sartin) f 

nuinprabU' groups. Tlit-rc are Muslims among them m the 
area ailjacetit to the (.)xu.s. They make raids ott the imbeJiev- 
ers among them, who folbw Magian religion. Tlitv 
sell tiu'ir eaptivej to their nau* f neighbors), who export tlicm 
to Khurasan, India, and the "Iraq. 

The fourtk suae 

The fourth rone is ocntiguous with the northern part of 
the third (zone). Its first section, in the west, contains a 
portion of the Surroundiiig Sea which, oblong in sha|ie, ex¬ 
tends from the southern to the northern btJuntiary of the 
section, llie city of Tangier is situated on It in the iioiith. 
Nonli of Tangier, the Mediterranean branches otT from this 
portion of tlie Surrounding Sea in a narrow straits that is only 
twelve miles wiile, Tarilii and Algeciras [lying) to the nonh 
of it and Qasr al-Majaz and Ceuta to the south t>f it. It 
runs east until it reaches the middle of the fifth section of tlie 
fourth zone, gradually widening and eventually cov-ering the 
( first) four sections and most of the fifth sectioti of the fourth 
zone, as well a!^ atljacent rcgiiitus of the third and fifth zones, 
Q5 we shah mcntioit. 

The Mediterranean i^ also called the Syrian Sea. It 
contains many islands. I'hc largest of them, from weit lo 
east, are Ihiza, Majorca, Minorca. Sardinia, Sicily—which is 
the largest of them-the Peloponnesos, Crete, and Cyprus, 
We sluill mention each of ihcni in its particular sectinn. 

At the end of the third swtion of the fourth zone and in 
the tlih't! section of the fifth zone, the Adriatic Sea [Straits of 
the Venetians) brandies off from the Mcditctraiiean. St 
runs in a northern direction, then turns w'estivaid in the 
northern half of the section, and finally cnd.s in the second 
section of the fifth zone. 

At the ea.stern boundary of the fourth section of the nuh 
zone, tile Straits of Constantino pic branches off from the 
Mediterranean. In the north, it makes a narrow passage only 

*■* See n. 9 ro this diapter, aImve, 

Tlji* tflcation i» timiliv llujught tti be the nte of the Rhove-muntioiwa 
at-Cja^r J 9 -,}ugli 1 r (p. lis). iwr «n it liuvis tw«i far fttsm It, 
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an arrow «{iot in vv iUth, eKtftiUing up to the lKnjni:tary of the 
t iis zone and on into the fourth section of tile siitth Zone, where it 
turns into the Black Sea, running eastward across the whole 
of the fifth, and half of the slxtli, seciinns of the sixth zone, as 
we shall mention in the proper place. 

Where tlie Mediterranean leaves the Surrounding Sea 
through the Straits of 'I'angier and expands into the third 
zone, diere remains a small portion of this section south of 
the Straits. The city of Tangier is situated in it, at the con¬ 
fluence of the tw'o seas. After Tangier comes Ceuta on the 
Mediterranean, then Tetuan (Tittawm), anti Budls. The 
remainder of this section to the cast is covered by tJie Medi¬ 
terranean, which extends into die third {zone). Most of ilte 
ojltivaied area in this section is north of it and north of llie 
Straits, All tins ts Spain. 

The western part of Spain, the area lietween the Sur¬ 
rounding Sea and tlie Mediterranean, begitis at Tarifa, at tlie 
confluence ol tlie two seas. East of it, on the shore of the 
Mediterranean, is Algeciras, followed hy Malaga, Almune- 
car, and .AlmerEa. Northwest of these cities and close to the 
Surrounding Sea, there is Jerez (de la Frontera), followed by 
Niebla. Opposite these two cities, in the Surrounding Sea. is 
the islaiKl of Cadiz, East of Jerez anil Niebla mre Se^viUj;* 
followed by £cija, Cordoba, and jMaibella then 

and tibeda, then Guadix snd liaia. Northwest 
of these rlries on the Surrounding Sea are S^iitaniiiria and 
Silves^ (Nortl3)ea5t of the^e two cities arc Merida^ 

and £vora,'*» foilow'ed fay Ghafiq *« and Trujillo, and tlicn 


•wFor liuft K^^iphical ramjc, cf li, Z.ti Finin.iule 

Ibenifiie p, 75 (il 1), iitid flit.lartie uholar'4inJitir<nDf an.Nubihl,t/iVro.rn Jtf 
imUtilif Kit^h a{.\tya {aUHtarnahak 

{Cains, nw), p, ay, ( towuver, (hi; MSfi dcflnitely'uidiate / kikI not t. Ii Lf 
difficult to a«sui(ii! that Hm KluMlin 'Wa* not familiar enuuith with tin; eeDc- 
rapliy irf till* particular parr of Sf,aiiv lo avoid a ii 3 l.takc here, Tlierefore, de 
bians V Idem location with Atnntillo tatmot be ruled out 
1“ E-rora in tvear of Badajm an,! M^a. 

^ E Uvi-Pravtj^^ii. La Fmnsuli p. iflT. where an idemifi- 

«i,™ withGmjo, iionhwi;,, of Pa,lroche, b «ifigciTed, and the ediuon of an- 
Nubiftl, p. 455, where Giinli[| is idcnlihed with llel«iMr, 
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Calalniva, Nonhwcsi of these cities on the Surrounding Sea, 
tliere is Lisbon on the Tajo. East of Lisbon, on rhe Tnjo, are 
Santarein aLfttl Coria. Then, there is Alc^itara. Faring Lisbon 
on the east, there rises the Sierra (de Ouadarrama) which 
Starts in the west there atid runs eastward along the northern 
boundary of the sectioiix tt enils at Medinaceii beyond the 
middle of (the section). Below (at the fool of) the Sierra, is 
Talavera, east of Coria, followed by Toledo, Guadalajara, 
and Medinaccli. Where the Sierra begins, in the region be- 
tween the Sierra and Lisbon, is Coimbra, T his is western 
Spain. 

Eastern Spain is birdercd by the Mwliterranean. Here. 
Ahnena is followed by Cartagena, Alicante, Denb, and 
Valencia, up to 'farragana at the eafitern boiuuJaiy of the 
section. North of these cities are Lorca and Segura, adjacent 
to 6a/.a and Calatrava, which belong to western Spain, lo 
the east, then, comes Murcia, followed by Jativa north «f 
Valencia,'^ tfien Jucar,*^ Fortosa, and 1 arragotia at the 
boundary of the section. Then, north of these cities, tliere are 
the lands of Chinchilla and Iluetc, which are adjacent to 
Segura and Toledo in the west. NortlieaJit ot lortosa, then, 
is Fraga. East of Medinaceli, there is Calaia^mii, followed by 
Saragossa and Lcrida at the nonhcaSitem end of the .section. 

The second section of the fourth lotic is entirely covered 
by water, except for a p<»rti«n in the northwest which in¬ 
cludes the remainder of the Pyrenees.’" tlie ‘’Moujitim of 
Passes and Koads " It comes there from the kumdary of the 
fiiTit st.'ction of the fifth Jtone. It starts at tlie southeastern 
limit of the Surrounding Sea on the boundary of this section, 
rum southeastward, tuid enters the fourth zone upon leaving 
the first section for the secomt, so llmt a portion of it Ms into 
the fourth zone. Its passes lead mto the adjacent imiiiiland, 

Buljq has ‘rDnofS, , 

•* Ttiisii not Krtreci. "Emi," af wp find In the Tiiris editjon, la no bciier, 

•** E. Ijivi-Pruvcntal, ijt Pimruink p. iSS. 

•** •** "Atiil" wema a necessary earn'd Ion of UuLict. Tlie oihirr leal* tiftvc 

*Wih of," 

1“ Jnhai dt~hHrtdi "Mountain of the Cmes [fnirti)> 
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which h called the land of Gasco^e, it contains the cities of 
Gerpua and Carcassonne. On the shores of the Mcdiitcrrajican 
in this ^jortion, is the city of Barcelona^ followed by Nar- 
Imnnc. 

'rhe sea which covers this sec lion cimnilns many islands, 
most of which are uninhabited because they are small. In the 
west, there is the island of Sardinia, and in the ea.si tiie large 
island of Sicily. Its circuinfcrence is said to tie seven humlred 
miles. It contains many cities, the best known among ihcm 
being SjTacuse, Palermo, Trapani, Ma^zara, and Messina. 
Sicily is opposite Ifriqiyah. between Sicily and Ifritjivah are 
the island.*; of Gozzo and Malta. 

The third section of the fourth zone is also covered bv the 
sea, except for three portions in the mnth. llie one in the 
west belongs to the land of Calabria, the one in the nnddlc to 
Lombardy, and the one in the cast to the couirtrv of the 
Venetians. 

I he fourth section ot the fourth zone is also covered bv 
the sea, a.s hits been mentionctl It contains many islands. 
Most of them are nmnhahiicd. as is the case Ln the tbiril sec¬ 
tion, Tlie inhabited l.slands arc the Pcioponnesos, itt llie 
northwest, and (.reic, which is oblong in shape anti stretches 
from die middle of the section to the southeast. 

large triangular area ol the fifth section in the south¬ 
west is covered by the sea. The western sUle of (thi.'i triangle] 
goes to the northern boundary of the fifth section. The south- 
em .side goes across about two-thirds of the section. There 
remaiiLs at the eastern .side olThe seciinn a tiortion of about 
one-third. Its northern part runs west along the seaci.iast, as 
we have stateil. Its souiheni half eoniains tl>e northern most 
region of Syria, It is traverserl In the middle f>y the Amanus, 
'Die .Amanus eventually reaches the northern end of Syria, 
where it turns in u northeasterly direction. At the piilnt where 
ii tum.s, it i& called Chain Mountain.” There, it ejtter.s the 
fifth zone. .After ii turns, it tTaversG.s a [mrttou of the Jaziruh 

« It L;o™pc.iidj ei> the Tauraj. Cf, M. Cunnrd, ifo/atw <h k dts 

IFitmiiajifJts (Alfttan, iw<n). J. 45^. yp,. ,he Ourfih, iM., I, dij, 
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In an easterly ilirujctioti. West of where it turns, there rise 
runti^uous tnountaiii ranges, lliey finally end at an inlet of 
the Mediterranean, near the nonhom end of the section. 
Through these mountattis, there are |>asses which are called 
ad'Dm-ub (moumain passes). They lead into AmienLi. This 
Section coniains a jiortion r>t ArnicnLi situated between these 
moujitiiiiSiS and ihc Chain Mountidn. 

ITe southern region, as we have tncntioiied before, com¬ 
prises the northernmost region of Syria, and the Atniiiius 
extends across it from south to north in the area between the 
Wettiterranean and the boundary of the section. On the sea- 
coast is Antarsus.‘» at the beginning of the section to the 
south. It boilers on ' Art^ah and Tripoli w hich lie on the shore 
of the Mediterranean in the third Kone. North of Antarsus 
is Jabalah, followed by Lattakivah, Alexandretta, and Sclefke. 
North of these cities is live By/^untine lerritory. 

'[■he Amamts, which lies between the sea and the end of 
the section, is hugged, in Syria in the soutliwesteni part of 
the section, by the fortress of Hisn al-Khawabi, wluch 
longs to the Isnia ili Assassin,s who at this time are calkd 
Fidawis. The fortress (also) is called Masyat. It hea 
opposite Anursds lo the east- On the side opposite this for¬ 
tress. east of the Amanus, is Sidamiyah. north of Emesa. 
Nartli of Masyat, between the mouniain atid the sea, lie^ 
,\niiocli. Opposite it, east of the Anianiis, us aUMa'arrah. and 
east ofal-Ma'arrali, al-Mar^ghah. North of Antioch, there is 
aJ-Massisah, followed by A<lhanah and Tarsus, at the lurihest 
point of Syria. Facing (Antioch), west of the mounum. « 
Qitmusrin, followed by *Ayn Zarbah. Opposite Qinii^rm, 
east of the mountain, is Aleppo, and opposite .Ayn Zarbah ts 

Manbii. the furthest point of Syria. 

The area to the right of the Durhh. between thetn and 
the Mediterranean, comprises the Byitantme territory 
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(Anatolia). Ai thii tinie, it belonj^s to the Turkomans and is 
ruled bv Ibii Uthman (the OttoTnans).^ the shore of the 
.MedUerratican there, are Antalya and al-'Alaya. 

Armenia, \s’hicli lies between the Durub anti the Chain 
Mountain, comprises Mar'ajsh, Malatya, and Attkara,'"^ up 
ID the northern end of the section. In Armenia, in the fifth 
section, orlfjinate the river Jayhan and, to the east of it, the 
river Sayhan. The Jayhan Hows south until it has traverswi 
I, t^s the Durub. It then passes by Tarsus and al-Masslsah, then 
turns northwestward and eventually flows into the Mediter¬ 
ranean south of Selefhe, The Sayhan runs parallel t(t the 
Jayhin. It U opposite Ankara and Mar'ash, traverses the 
Durub ^fountains, reaches Syria, then passes by ‘Ayn 
Zarhah, then turns away from ihe Jayhan, and tun^s rtorth- 
westward. It jo 1 n.s ilie Jayhdii west of al-Massisah. 

lire Jiiztrah, wliicb is surrounded by the portion of the 
Amanu-s that tunUi into the Chain Mountain, contains in the 
south ar-Rlfi<^ah and ar-Raqqah, follov^ed by Harran, 
Sartj], Edessa, Niaihis, Satnosata, and Amid, north of the 
Chain Mountain, at the nonheastem end of the section. The 
Euphrates and the Tigris traverse this area in the middle, 
ihey originate in the fifth aune, pa,^s southward through 
Armenia, and cross the Chain Mountain. The Euphrates, 
then, flows west ofSamosata and Saruj in an casierlv tlircc- 
tion. It passes west of ar-Haiiqah and ar-Raqqah and on into 
the sixth section. The Tigris flows ca.st of .^mid and shortly 
thereafter turns to the east. Then, it soon passes on into the 
sixth section. 

The sixth seclkui of the fourth 7one contains the Jaximh 
1(1 the west. Immediately ea.st of it is the country of the 'Iraq, 


When the Uluqmtittniiili was tieiiig written, the rulliut Oituiniin 
MiirSU j b. Ofklurt. 

lUn Kli4iitlLi[i certainly rcart Ankarii, Injt tbU it ifnpoisihle, 
»|-Ma‘arrah, which o &jttp1ly wrong bui shows iliut Itm Klmliiiln might lave 
tad some other njading Ankara in his eartiesi texL Tile Hctional iiuips 
of nl-ldriii have Unr cormt reading ZibB|rati. A misreading Anhara for 
Zihatoih, whidi already ia tlie time of at-Idrisi iad been in ruins for cmtiiriea, 
it easily exiilaiitcd. 
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Vp'liici) tciTflitiiiiP?^ ili'ZT tilt? l>t>unJiLrj* (if iht s^?cfioni At the 
boumUry ofihe 'Iraq is the Mountain oflsfaliin which comes 
from the .Hiuith of the siKrtion inii runs m a westerly direction. 
When ir reaches the middle of tlie norihem end of tlie section, i 
it runs west. Kventually* leaviiij^ the sixth sectiorit it joins 
on its CiJUTsc due west, tlm Chain Mountain in the fifth sec¬ 
tion. 

The sixth into two poiti’rtns^ a 

and an eastern, Tlic western (KWtiotu in the south, conrains 
the piitu where tire liupbrates leaves the fifth section, and. in 
tile iioriii, the point where the I ij^ris leaves it. As sixin as the 
Euphrates enters the sixth section, it passes Qirqisiyi'. 
There, a (river) branches off from the Euphrates, It flows 
north into the Ja^jnih and disappears there in the jrround. 
Shortly past girqisiya'. the Euphrate,s turns south and passes 
to the west of the Khahiir and on west of ar-Rahhiih. A 
(river) branches off there from the Euphrates and flt>%vs south. 
§iffln lies to the west of H. (This river) then itims east and 
divides into a numher of branches. Some of them pas.s by aU 
Kufah, others by Qasr Ibn Hubayrah and al-JamEayn (at- 
Hillah). Now, itt the south of the section all of ihem enter 
the third zone and disappear into the ground cast oi al-Hlrah 
and al-QadisIvah. The Euphrates Hows directly east from ar- 
Hahhaii, and passes north of Hit. If^ then flows south of az- 
Zab and aUAnbar, and into the Tigris at Baghdad. 

When die Tigris leaves the fifth section for the sixth 
section, it flens s due east, npp(wti- the Chain Mountain which 
ixmnects with the Mountain of al-‘lriq on its course due weal, 
and passes north of Jazirat Ihn 'Umar, Then it fosses 
Mosul in the same wav, and Tahrtt. It readies al-Iladitliah, 
turns south, leaving al-HaJIthah to the east of it, and like¬ 
wise tlie Greater and the Lesser Zab. It flows directly south 
and to the wc.st of al-Qu.Hsiyah. Eventually it reaches Bagh¬ 
dad and joins w ith the Euphrates. Then it flows south, to the 
west of jarjaruya, and eventually lea\ cs the section and enters 
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the Third zone. There it divides into niiny branches. They unite 
again and there flow into the Persian Gulf at ',M»badin. ITic 
region between the Tigris and the Euphrates, before tiiey 
hax'e come togetljcr al flaghibtl. Is the Jaxirah. Bdow Bagh¬ 
dad, another ri^'er joins the Tigris. It comes from northeast 
of (the Tigris). It reaches aji-Nahrau-^ opposite Baghdad to 
the east. Then It turns soutli and joins with the Tigris before 
enterbg the third zone. Tor the region between this river 
ami the mountaiits of aJ-'Ir|(| and Kurdistan, there remains 
Jahlla' and, east of it at the moumain, f lulwan and Ijaymarah. 

I he western portion of the acetion contains a mountain 
that Stans from the Kurdish mountains, and runs east toward 
the end of the seeiioti. It is called the Mountain of Shiilirazur. 
It divides the (western iwrtioii) Into two subdivbions. llie 
Houthem subdivision contains Khiinajan, northwest of 
Isfahan, This section Ls called the country of al- ftuhlUs. In 
the middle of the eouthem subdn-ision is Nahd%vand, and, in 
the north, Shahrazftr, tvest of the point where the two inonn- 
tain ranges meet, and ad-Dtnawar (is) on the east, at the 
bottndani’ of the section, Ihe otiter subdivision contains part 
of Amienia, including its prim'ipal place. al-Maraghah. The 
portion of the Mountain of al-'Iraq that faces it U ralletl the 
Mountain of Biirimmii.'" It is inhabited by Kurds, The 
Greater ZMt and the Ia?sser Zab at the Tigris are behind it. 
At the casteni end of this section lies Azerbaijan, which 
mcludcs Tabriz and al-Baylaqan.^ In the northeast comer of 
the section is a small portion of [the Black Spa,j the Caspian 
{Sea of the Kliazar*).“* 

The seventh section of the fourth zone contains, in the 
southwest, the largest portion of tlie ooiimry nf al BafiiiU, 
including Haniadhan and Qazwin. The rcmauider of It Ls in 
the third zonei tsfulian is situated there. {At-Iin/illh and 

‘“Ttlii. ij a«5TTVplinn atat-linhiav^htA "Pslilavi* [ Parthkl," whli:li Jitc- 
peared iti tly* altU r pfLtigrapher*. Cf. |tin Khiirrmflidhhih. ce, vif ' p, S7 fteio): 

p. 3 »(lL S) [trj, ^ r 1 I 

^ Cf. MinoTsky, pp. ao^ f. 

IT MiitfirpEky, tJudiSd, p. 

»■ 'J’he reff-rTTicF lu the Hlstl, Sea it aiu of pla« ttere. 
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Isfiihan) art- stirrouniieU on the soutli by mouhtains whit^i 
come from the west, pasis thrt^u^h the thiT*d zouc, lL*avt‘ it in 
the sixth section for the fourth zone, aiui join the eastern 
portion of the MouiitBiti of al- as has liecn tnentioned 
Iwfore. They {aUoj surround the eastmi poniotiof the coun¬ 
try of at-Bithhh. These mountiuns which surround Istlihan 
run north from the third wme, enter tliis seventh seetion, aJtd 
then inclose the country of al ~on the east. Below (at 
the foot of) tliem. is gashdn, followed by Qumio. Near the 
niiildk of their course, they turn slightly west: then, de¬ 
scribing an arc, they run northeast ward, and eventually enter 
tlie fifth zone. Where tliey turn (west) and make tlie circle. 
ar-Rayy lies to the east. Where they turn (west), another 
nioiuitain range starts and runs west to the houndair of the 
seventh section. South of the mountains there is Qazwin. 
North of them and alongside the comu.'ttting mountains of ar- 
Hayy, ejcietuliiig in a northeastern direction to the middle of 
the scctitm and then into the tiftli zone, lies the ^uniry of 
'labaristan in the region Isetween these [iiountaiiw and a 
nonion of the Caspian Sea (Sea ofTabaristan)-1' rotii the ntth 
zone, it enters die seventh section about halfway between 
west and east. Where the mountains of ar-Rayy turn west, 
there lie other, connecting ntouniains. 1 hey run directly east 
and slightly south, and eventually enter the eighth section 
from ihc west. Between the mountains of ar-Bayy and these 
imnmtains, at their starting point, there reinains Jurjan, 
which includes Ik-himI these (latter) rnouutains, 

there IS a part of the seventh section that contains the re¬ 
mainder of the desert urea between Firs and Khurasan, to 
the ea 3 t of Qiishdi,. At its farthest point, near these moun¬ 
tains, b Astarabadh. tin the easicm slopes of these moun¬ 
tains, and extending lo the boundary of the section, lies the 
wuntry ufKisabur, wiikh belongs to Khurasan. S.)uth of the 
mountains and east of liie desert area, Ue3 Nisabhr. followed 
bv Marw ash-Shahijan at the end of the section. North of 
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k and easl of JurjSft, arc Mlhrajin, Khw^iruri, and Hw 
casicm end of The section. All these places are north of the 
inountalns. Far to tile north of theiT] is the rountry of Nasa, 
which is sntTOunded by barren stretches of ilesert. in the 
northeastern corner of tiic section. 

Tlie eighth section of the fonrtii ione, in the west, con¬ 
tains the Oxus which flows from south to north. On it-i 
western banh, there are Zamm and Aimd whidi belong to 
KhiirasSn, as well as at-Tahinyah and Gurganj wbidi be¬ 
longs to I^hioeariznt. The southwest corner of the section is 
surrounded by the monntauis of Astarabadh. wliich were 
found already in the seventh section. They enter this section 
from the west and encircle tlie (southwesteni) comer, which 
includes the remuinder of tlie country of lierai. In tlie third 
zone, the raouijtajns pass between Herat and al-Juzajan, and 
eventuallv connect with the BniTam Xfoumain. as we men¬ 
tioned there. East of tlin Oxiis in the south of this section, is 
the country of BuUiira, fbllowed by the country of the 
Soghd, with Samarkand as iLs principal place. *nien ootties 
the country of UsTushanah, which includes Khujaiidah at the 
eastern end of the section. North of Samarkand and Usni- 
shanah, is the land of Tlaq.>« North of llaq is the land of 
'I a.slikent (ash-^iiush}, which extends to the eastern htnindarv' 
of the section and occupies a portion of the niivtli section that 
in the soutii tiKlude.s the remainder of the lami of Farghanah. 

trom this porrion of the ninth section, comes the river of 
Tashkent (Syr Darya), It cuts through tlie eighth section, 
and eventually flows into the Ox os where the latter leaves the 
eighth section in the north for the fifth zone. In the land of 
Ila([, a river coming from the ninth section of the third zone, 
from the borders of Tibet, flows into the river of Tashkent, 
and before the latter leaves the ninth section, the river of 
Farghinab flows into it. Parallel Hi the river of Tashkent 
lies Mount Jabrdghim. which starts from the fifth zone, turns 
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southeast, and eventually enters the ninth section and runs 
along the borilers of tlio land of Taslikeiii, I'hert, it turns in 
the ninth section, continues along the boundaries of Tashkent 
and F'arghanah, goes cm to tlie southern part of tlie section, 
and then enters the third zone. Betvteen the river of Tash¬ 
kent and the bend of this mountain in the middle of the section, 
there is ilie country of F’arab, Between it and the land of 
Bukhara and Khuwarizm are barren stretches of desert. In 
the northeast comer of this section Ls the Land of Kiiujan- 
dah/““ which indudes Isbijab and 'faraz,'*^ 

The ninth section of tlie fourth zone, to the w'esi beyond 
Farghanah and Tashkent, contains the bind of the Kliarlukh 
in the south, and the land of the Kltallukh In the north. 
Tlie whole eastern [wn of the section to its farthest point is 
occupied by the land of the Kiroiik. it extends over the whole 
tenth sceiioii to the QufayS Mountains which are ai the 
eastern end of the section and lie there or a portion pf the 
Surrounding -Sea. They are the IVIountains of Gog and 
Magog. All these nations are Turkish |>eoplus. 

TheJifth 

Most of the first section of the fifth zone is covered by 
water, except a small portion of the south and of die east. 
In this western region, the Surrounding Sea enters into the 
fifth, sixth, aiui seventh zones from the circle it descriljes 
around the zones. The portion to the south that is free from 
water has a triatigiiUr shape. It there touches Spain and 
t:om[»ri«e3 the remainder of it. It is surrounded on two sides 

“•Tlte refcTTH* lu KhuJarsUali, wIiLdi was mentiofini lieforc as siruRted 
in il<i: WLitlu'iisi itt thr section, oiniiDt te eorrert. The swiioniii maps nf jit- 
Wrist read Kmijilili. Cf, Mlimrsky. tfttJid. p. HW'- 
‘"Now Savram, 

•" TaL« t'f, StiiwirskV, fWdJ. p. ass , i • 

••‘Tin!? aittVnrciit frwn th»! Khalflj (p awve), hut, m 

spite oriliis paasaKV. ideuiitril the KlitTlukh tp^ 103, fu 3B 

to ritU chantH’, nmJ p 

tl, J. Titl|tfrti (Taiillo), Siudin V1 t matO-' TO. suggests »m 

IdvntiBuitinn of tjufiyi Ptolemy t Hipaia 
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by t}ie sea, as if by the iwn sides of a triangle. It ttcnijik’s llie 
remainder of western Spain, inelucljng Montemayor on 
tiie seat'oajit at the beginning of the section in the southwest. 
Salamanca is to ihe east, and Zamora to the north. East of 
Sabmanca, at the southern etid, b Avdii, and east of it, the 
tm land of Castilla with the city of Segoyia. North of it is the 
land of Leon and Burgos. Beyond it to the north is die land 
of Galicia, wluch extends to the cotner of this portion. At 
the Siirrouiiding Sea there, at the far point of the western 
side (of the triangle), the fHirtioti includes the rtgion of 
Simtiago — that Is, (Saint) jucoh. 

Of eastern Spain, the triaiiguiar [xirtiun contains the city 
of Tiidela, at the southern end of the seclion and to tlte east 
of CasttUa. To the northeast of Tuilela are lEuesru and 
Pamplona directly to t!ie east of {I luesca). West of Pamplona, 
there is Estelhi (Qast^llali), folLuw^ed by Najera ’** in the 
region between Pstella and Burgos, 't his (triangular) pfjrtion 
contains a large mountain, li faces the sea and the nottheust 
side of the triangle, in close proximity liolli to it and to the 
seacoast nt Pamplona in the east. Wc liave mentioned liefore 
that it connects hi the south with the MediUTranean in the 
fourth zone. It constitutes a harrier for Spain in the north. 
Its passes are gates IcaiJing from Spain to the ixnuitry of 
Gascogne, whit h helungs to rhe European Christian nations. 
In the fourth /.one, there belong to (Gascogne) Barcelona 
and Narbonne on the shore of the Mt-diterraiKtan; north of 
them, Gerona and Carcassonne: and in the fifth zone, Tou¬ 
louse, nortli of Gtmna, 

The easteni imnton of this section has the shape of un 
oblong triangle with it.s acute angle lieyond the Pyreiiecji to 
, jaJ (he east. On the Surrounding Sea, at the top w'hcre it con¬ 
nects with the PjfTcnees, this pfiri'ion includes Bayonne, At 
tlie end oftt, in the noriheusiern region of the section, is the 


*** IliDui^h iherc are many ainnH MutitctnavLirt m S|um, iti lliia recmii 
and EliHfiAi'lterc, dt Slane‘s Ulmtilicailcri witii ^funtutlu^-D-v«tlln In Portucal 
is UTtatnly cotTvet, 

"" T ht MSS uidkiiiE t Ifmlrwl i>f a, u the fir») I'lnMutiaiit ttf the tiame. 
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lariil of l^oiiou. which bclong^s to the Euroj^iean Christians 
and csttends to the end of the section. 

The wcsteni ref^ion of tfic secoiui section contains the land 
of Gascogne. Nnrllt of it are the lands of Poitou and 
Bourses."* lioth countries have been mentioned hy us. East 
of the country of Gascogne lies a portloti of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. It projects into this section like a tootli, m an easterly 
direction. To tlie west, the country of Ga.wogne juts out into 
a gulf of the Mediterrancanirl- At tlie northern extremity 
of this portion is the country of Genoa, along which to the 
north lie the .Mps.*" At their northeris limit lie.s the land of 
Burgundy. East of the gulf of Genoa, which comes from the 
Mediterranean, atiotlier gulf comes from the .same sea. The 
two gulfs include a portion of land in the .shape of a peninsula 
oil which, ill the west, lies Pisa, and in the cast the great city 
of Home, tlie capital of the European Christians and the 
residence of the Pope, their highes! religious dignitarj-. It 
contiiiii.s magnificent, historically famous buiklings, imposing 
monuments,™ and gigantic dmrclies. One of the remarkable 
things at Rome is the river that flows through it from east to 
west, the bed of which b paved with copper.™ Rome contains 
the Church of the Apostles Peter and Paul, who are buried 
in it. North of the country of Rome is the country of I,om- 
bardv, which extends to the boundary of the section. On the 
ea.<iteni shore of the gulf on w'hich Rome is situated, lies 
Naples. It IS adjacent to the country of Calabria, w^hich (also) 
lielongs to the lands of the European Christians. North of it, 
a portion of the Adriatic Sea (Gulf of Venice) comes into this 
section from ihe third section, turns west, and fate^s north in 

^Or peHiflpst IT tbffi ivisce mid PcnitHi {and tint Fmlm iUmI 

are l efcrrf’ii fci ase merit luned it wiia prcibakly tonfufled Lw 

Hm KhaMmi witSi . 

Mont JTin, upfiiiTcnllv identical with Mr^ns Jgvim^ Montjnux^ 5 h. 
Bernard. Cf. W. HoeneHmchi Deutsrkkinif mJ ffint aila iitr 
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ihiii station, and tf) .itHivit nnc^-tliird uf il. A l^irgc 

portion of llu^ country of the Venetitixis is suu:ited oti tbk 
p<;rtion of ihe AdriatiL- .Sea, in tfjc south,in the regitm be¬ 
tween (the Adriatic Sea) and the Surrounding Sea. North of it 
lies the country of Aquileia In the ,<ijtth zone. 

The third section of the jiftii lone contains in the west 
the country of Calabria, laetwecn tie Adriatic Sea and the 
Mediterranean. Part of tile mainland in the Mediterranean 
in the fourtii zone fbniis a portion of land in the shape of a 
peninsula, between two gulfs tfjat extend due north from 
the Mediterranean into this section.'™ East of the country of 
Calaiiria is the country of the Lombards,^™ along a porhun of 
land formed by the Adriatic Sea ami the Mediterranean, 
of which one end enters the fourtit zone and the Metliter- 
ranean. 

lo tJie east, this section is surrounded by the Adriatic 
Sea, which belongs Itj the ^leditcrraneaii. It Hows due 
north, then turns west opposite the northern end of the 
sectujn. Alongside it, a large mountain (range) comes fmoi 
the fourth zone. It faces it (the seu) and runs paralleL to it 
on its way north, then turns west along it in the sixth zone, 
and eventually ends opposite a straits in die north of it, in 
the country of Aquileia, a German (Alamanni) nation, as wc 
shall itiention. .At this straits and between it and this moun¬ 
tain (range), where the iiiountains and the sea go od to the 
north, lies llie eoiuiiry of the Venetians. Where the niturntuins 
and the sea go off to the west, liiey border the counrrv t>f 
Jarwfisiya, and then the country of the Geriiians (Abmanni), 
,at the end of the straits. 


ituiiiq fhD tcxi by adtling; -ft [tlvf AUrinic Sk-a) raicri fmtn 

llie jQUiii. [>t! Sbim luift iki: dighily licrier fiii^gvsnon ihar "aoiHb’' iihould 
b(! 111 ihe ai^nic tjf Hov^^ver,^ a gliiire At the fruitr thfl w# 

why Urn hJuiWuu speaks here of VwiSm sitiuiiea soiuli of the Adristk Sea 
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^ "Meilitcrnmenn " 

Thi* refers to itn: Gulf of Taranto and the Jieel of ilie Italian bool. 
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The fourth seaion of the fifth zone contains a portion of 
the Meditm-iinean which enters it from the foiirtli zone. 

{Tills portion of the sea) is strongly indetiied by arms of the 
sea which jut out in a northerly direction and are separated 
by portions of land in the shape of peninsulas. At the eastern 
end of the section lies the Straits of Constanrinople. (This 
narrow liody of water) comes from this southern part (of the 
section), flows due north, and eventually enters the sixth 
zone. There, it immediately tum-s eastwaid (and joins) 
the Black Sea in the fifth section; (the latter also oocupies) 
part of the fourth and sixth sections of the si.\th zone, as 
we shall mention. Coostaiilinople is to the east of this straits 
at the nortliem end of the section, it is a large city and 
was the scat of the Byzantine emperors. There are many 
5torie.s alxnit the magruficenc architectural and other tnonu- 
tnents there. l*he portion of tliis section between the Medi¬ 
terranean and the Straits of Constantinople comprises the 
country of Macedonia, which lielonged to the (ancient) 
Greeks, whose royal authority had its origin there, East of 
the straits and extending to the end of the section, there is a 
portion of the land of This, I believe, is the desert 

plains where, at tlie present time, the Turkomans roam, 
m-re is (located) the realm of Ihn 'Uthman (the Ottomans), 
with its chief city Bursa (Brussa).'" Before them, it belonged 
to the Byzantines, from whom it was taken away by other 
nations, and eventually came into possession of the Turko- 
ttians. 

'I'he southwestern part of the Bftli section of the fifth zone 
contains the land of Bdius (.Anatolia). North of it and ex¬ 
tending to the boutidary of the section, is the couniiy of 
Amoriuiii. East of Amtirium is the Quhiit^ib (Tokluna Su) 
which flows into the Euphrates. It has its source in a moun¬ 
tain there and flows south until it joins the Euphrates, before 


In llw rtider geographer*, iht form wos ^a-nitulh “AiUitoliB." Cf. Ibn 
Ktnnraiiatllihih, KilJk p. 107. 
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the latter leaves this seetiuii anil crosses over into the fourth 
zone. West of (the Eufihraies), at the (southern) enil of the 
section, the Sgyhiin, and west of it, the Jayijan, originate. 
Both rivers flow alongside (the Euphrates), They have been 
mentioned before. East of (the Euphrates) there, the Tigris 
originates, ll always flows alongside (the Euphrates), and 
eventtmUy Joins it at Baghdad. In the southeastern comer of 
this section, behind the rnourtiain where the n’igris originates, 
lies Mayyafariqin, L'he Qubaqih, which w'v liave mentioned, 
divides this section into two portions. 'Hie one covers the 
southwest and contains the land of (iVnatolia), as we 

have said. The northernmost part of (the land of Hdtns), the 
region extending to the northern end of the section and 
beyond the mountain where the Qubuqib originates, is the 
land of Amorium, aa we have said. Tlie or her portion covers 
the tiortlieastem and southeastern third (of the section), lu 
the south of this the Tigris and Euphrates originate. !n the 
north, there is the country of aUBaylaqnn, which adjoins the 
land of Amorium behind Mount Qubaqib and extends far. 
At its end, where tlie Eujihrates originates, is Kltarshaiiah.^“ 
In the northeast conier is a portion of the Black Sea that 
connects with the Straits of Constantinople, 

Tlie sixth section of the lifth jsoiie contains in the south¬ 
west the country of Armenia, which extends eastward be- 
i, tss yond tlie middle of the section. Araan (Erzerum) is in the 
southwest (of Armenia). To the nonh (of it) lie Tiflis and 
Dabth East of Arzan is ihe city of Kliililt, followed by 
Bardha'ah, In the southeast is the {capital) city of Armenia, 
T here, Armenia, entering the fourtfi zone, includes al- 
Maraghah, cast of the Mountain of the Kurds which is called 
Mountain ol Bariimna, and which has been mentioned before 
in connection with the sixth section of the fourth zone. In llii.s 
set'tion, and in the fourth zone, Armenia is k>rdered to the 

"* “Mount" ntiy 1# wrong, bnr Ilm KhalUi'ih uriparnulv tallii} the nnwti- 
UjTi where ihc Qubatjih wu jupixsiHKl lo yrigiiiaie -Moutii fjuhpqik" On 
Bl-IHrTtl’* nwilunil map. thta raountyin i* riiifij jai^t Nadbiint n.llic reaii- 
tng IS utiremm. CT. 1i. flysjflfj™, X ( iShu), 153, 

** Cf Mbunhy^ pp. t 
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Ctist bv the country’ of AzerbBijsti. (AzorbiijMi s) ejjstenmiost 
point in this section is Ardabll, on a portion of the Caspian 
Sea, The Caspian Sea enters tliis section from tlie east from 
the seventh seciionj and is called the Sea of Tabaristan 
(Caspiaii Sea), On its northern shore, in this section, it con¬ 
tains a portion of the country of the Khazars. I'hey are 
Turkomans. xAt the northern end of this portion of the Cas¬ 
pian Sea, a mountain range begins and runs due west to the 
fifth section, crosses it, encircles Mayy^fariqio, and enters the 
fourth zone at Amid, where it connects with the Cliain 
Mountain in the northernmost part of Syria, and from there 
(goe,s on 10} connect with the Amanus, as has already been 
mentioned. 

In these mountains in tlie northern part of this section, 
there are passes that constitute a sort of gates giving entry- 
fi-om both .sides. To the south, is tlie country of the “Gates," 
which extends eastward to the Caspian Sea. The city of 
Derbend which belongs to this coiintty, lies on tlie Caspian 
Sea. In the. southwest, the country of the “Gates" adjoins 1, tx 
Armenia. £ast ot (the country of the Gates), between tt and 
soutlieni Azerbaijan, is tile country of Arran (Ar-Ran),'*’ 
which extends to the Caspian Sea. North of these mountains, 
there lies a portion of this section comprising in the west the 
realm of the Sarir.'®* rho northwest trorncr of th.it portion, 
which constitutes the (northwest) oanier of the whole sec¬ 
tion, is also occupied by a siniLlI portion of the Black Sea 
that connects with the Straits of Constantinople. (This) has 
lieen mentioned t.«?fofe. This portion of the Black Sea is 
surromidcd by the wuiifry of the Sarir. Trebizond, which 
belong.s to (that country'), lies on iL Tlie countp' of the 
Sarir estends between the mountains of the Gates and the 
northern pan of the section. It evemuaUy reaches a mountain 
in die east that constitutes a barrier between it and the land 

See n. Sfi l® Uni KhildilJi’a Ifitnaductionp above. 

Cf. W. Elartlunld in "Aithti.'’ , , p* - 

iiEi'Ylbc Sarfr lutve with the Ava.rs^ Sar!r throM is in 

Jtiride^ foTBi far “Maniir of rtw Tlirojic. ' as tHeir niler was kiwwn to the 
Am tip. Cr. Mitiorsliy, lysdifJ, pp. **7 it. 
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of thi' Khazars. On the far Ixnintlary of the (country of tlie 
Sarir), is the city afSfil, Beliind this mouriitiin baiTier, tliere 
is a portion of the land of the Khazars reaching^thc northeast 
comer of this section, between the Caspian Sea and tiie 
nortlicm end of the section. 

'Fhe seventh section of the fifth zone is entirely covered 
in the west l>y tlie Caspian Sea, a portion of which protnidea 
imo the fourth zone to the south. On (tlse shores of) this 
portion are situated, as we have mentionetl in connection with 
the (fourth zone), the muntiy of Talmristiin and the moun¬ 
tains of the Daylam up to Qazwtn. In the west of this portion 
and connecting with it, there is the small, portion that lies in 
the sixth sertion of the fourth zone. Coiinecthig with it in tiie 
north Ls the portion that lies in the eastern [lart of the sixtJi 
section above, A parr of the northwest romer of tliLs section, 
where the Volga flows into it, is not covered by the Caspian 
Sea. In the eastern region of this section there (also) remains 
a part which is not covered by the Caspian Sea, It consists of 

t, f.?7 desert plains in \vhich tlie f Ihuzz, a Turk nation, roam.- 

They are also called the Khi'iz. (Ghuzz) looks like an Arabi¬ 
zation, with ih Iteconiing gA, and doubling of the - 

This pan is surnmnded hy a moimiaii> (range) to the south 
that enters the eighth section, runs nut quite halfway tiirough 
the %vestern part, turns north, eventually touches the Caspian 
Sea, hugs it closely all the way through its remaining |>ariioji 
in the sixth zone, then itinus at its end, and separaten from 
it. Tliere, it is called Mount Shiyah.^“ It runs westward to 
the sixth section of the sixth zone, then turns back south to 
the sixth section of the* fifth zone. It is this end of the tnouti- 
taiti (range) that lies In this section lietwecn ihe laml of tite 
Sarir and the latid of the Khazars. The land of the KhaKars 


The [idrtinthii sii$ n iriirginnl. in B iind C* viid li fiiunil iraxirpoTJtfll 
Ln iKt Ji t cif D* Cf- lli-ti -’^m^^ffgraphyy pi Sfl8. 

Turkuh tribea ane igiin liiscuisecl bv Ikm Khaldun, foUowitijt al- 
in '/fctrr, ^ 

^ Shiyih b aJways indicated In the MSS. ShM, Pcr*kn wmiltl 

bemoiTcoTrcci. The form i>f Mourn Stiiylh, Sivlh Klili, arip^surs tic- 
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extcmi-i along the slopes of the mountain c;iUed Xhnitit 
Siiiyah in the sixth and seventh sections, as will be mcii- 
tioticd. 

The whole eighth section of the fifth ione contains desen 
plains uhere the GhuRZ, a Turkish nation, roam. In the soutlt- 
west is Ij.ke Aral, into wliich the Oxus flows. Its rircum- 
ference is three humlred mi 1 c.s. Many rivers flow into It frojn 
these dthert plains. In the northeast Is the Lake of Ghur- 
ghun,*" II fresh-water hike. Its drcumfercnce is four hundred 
tniles. In the northern region of this section staiuls Mount 
Murghar/” wliich means "Snow Moimtain," hecause the 
snow Oil it never melts. It lies at the far end of the section. 
South of the Lake of Ghurghiin livere is a mountain of solid 
stone where nothing grows. It is called Chtirghtin Mountain. 
The lake is named after it. In the Ghurghun and Miirghar 
Mountains north of the lake, iimumerable rivers have their 
origin. Tlicy flow into rite lake from Ijtith sides. 

The ninth section of the fifth zone contains the ctnuttty* of 
tlie .^tiKkishi^** a Turkish nation, west of the country of the 
Ghuzz, and east of tlie country of the Kiinak. fn the east at 
its end. (the section) is hugged by the QiifAya Mountains 
that surround Gog and Magog, Titev stretch tlie re from 
south to north, assuming this direction right after entering 
from Uw tenth section, which they had, in turn, entered from 
the end of the tenth section of the fourth zone. There, they 
Ixirder the Surrounding Sea on the northern boundary of the 
section. 'Giey then turn west itt the tenth section of the fourtli 
zone and exteiid almost to the middle of the section. I'rom 
where they l>egin to this point, tliey surround the country 
of the Kimak. Entering the icntJi section of the fifth zone, 
they cross it in ii westerly direction to its end. South of thcni 
remains a portion of tluit .section ilmt stretches west in an oh- 
lorig shape and contains the end of the country of the Kimak. 


tJike iif tjaraqiuii^ 

Miiftujiir Mduittiitii Miiinr^ky, p. aOK, «iid vxi)? 

liir "vijtiw. " 

^ CL ^f uiorsky* fjadi/ii, p, 3+7* 
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*riie mnunuiins, then, enter the niniii sertuni at Itit north¬ 
eastern bonder, soon turn nonh, anti run due north lo the 
ninth section of the sijitli zone, wliere tiie IJatn (of Gog anti 
Magojj) is situated, as we shall ntention. There retniilns the 
portion that is surrounded by the QufayS Mountain.^ in the 
nonheasT corner tif this section, h i» oblonfr in shayic and 
stretches southward. Ii belonjris m tht‘ couijtr)’ of Gog. 

The tenth section of the tiftli ziitje is entirely covered hy 
the land of Oog. except for a portion of the Surrounding Sea 
which covers part of it in the east frain south to north, and 
except for liie portion that the Qxffaya Mountains leave in 
the southwest on their way througli the scetiuri. Everything 
else is the land of Gog. 


Tht sirlk iBJTr 


Half of the first section of the sixth zone is mnstlv rovered 
by the sea, which stretches eastward in a cur\ ing line along 
the northern pan, then runs southward along the easteni 
part, and ends near tlie southern part (of the seaton). 
iwrtioii of land in this part is not covered by the sea. It Is 
similar in shape to a peninsula, himiod by two arms of the 
Surrounding Sen, It is long and wide. All this Ls the lajuj of 
Brittany. At the enti-ance to it, bet ween those two ami!, (of 
tlte .sea) and in the southeast wmtr of Th}.s section, there is 
the Country of Sees W'hich ts adjacciii to tlic cuuntrv of l^oitou. 
(The country of Poitou) has been incntioncd before in con¬ 
nection with the first and second sections of the Kflh roxie. 

1 he second section of the sixth wne is entered by the 
Surrounding Sea in the west and north. In the northwest, it 
covers an oblong portion (extending) over more tliun half 
(the south-north extension) of (the s«:tion).^“** east of Brit¬ 
tany (whicli was mentioned) in the hrst section, (This jMrtion 
of the sea) connt'Cts with the other portion in the north (that 
extends) from west to east. It widens sojtiewhat in the west- 
em half of (the section). There, a portion Of the island of 


— JvyAJ » III Bidaq eiKi in A. B, C, and D, i* tUc conwi rcudini: md 

nqatres the slmve ttr«ula.tiun. 
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Englaiad is situated. It is a larlje, far-flung island which con¬ 
tains 3 tmmtHjr of cities anti is the seat of a niagnifimtt realm. 
Hie remainder of ( England) lies in the seventh zone. S<imh 
of and adjacent to this wcsirni part and the islatid located 
there, (and still) in the western half of this section, are the 
countries of Normandy and Flanders. ITten, there is (north¬ 
ern) Krance m the southwest of this section, and, east of it, 
the countrv of Burgundy* All these countries belong to the 
European Christian nations. 'ITie eastern half of the sett!ion 
contains the country of the Germans (Alainanni). The south 
is tithen up by the country of .AquUeia, with the country of 
Burgundy farther north, and then tlie lands of Lorraine ami 
Saxony* On a portion of the Surrouivding Sea in the north- 
cast comer, is the land of Frisia. All ihesc countries belong 
to tlie Gemian (Aiamanni) jiatlons. 

Tlte western jiart of the third section of the sixth zone 
contains, in the south, the country of Bohemia,and in the 
north, the country of Saxony, Tlie eastern part comains, in 
the siouth, the country of Hungary, and iti the north, the 
country of Poland. (Hungary and Fhiland) arc separatcfl by 
the Carpathian Movmtains (Balwat). ITiey come from the 
tourtli section, run northwest, and eventually end in tlie 
country of Saxony at the boundary of the western half (of 
this .‘ietiion], 

'I he fourth stvtion of tlie sixth zone, in the south, con- 
taiiw the country ol jatiiuliyah,**** and, in the north, the coun¬ 
try of Russia, They are separated by the Carfjatltiari Moim- 
tains, Irom the iMiginoing of the sei tion in tlie west to its end 
in the eastern half. East of the land of Jarliuliyah is tlie coun¬ 
try of Jarmaniyah. In the southeast comer, tliere is the land of 
Constantinople am! the city of Constantinople at the end of 
the straits foniing from die Mediterranean, where it con¬ 
nects with the Black Sea , A small portion of the Blach Sea 

DfMiKhiaftdimdmniJ^arkhari^n^ - , . . p. 73* 

La Pidfig7f€ . . . I Ih nwf.. 39 cftrriKt* jutMOlyiib tn 

wiiHthlng hkt fBcrbii imd niilgarin), itsd tlie rallo^g Jnf- 

ifi^vah. wKtrlj could liurdly be Gentiany, to Runuuiui. Romntiii n. 
Ml ICJ Dl lElJp 
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connecting wUli the straits appears in the southeast cttrjrer of 
ilie section. The comer hel^veell the straits and the Black Soa 
contains \Tusannah [?].•“ 

The fifth sectlun of the sixth zone, in the south, contains 
ihc Black Sea. stretciiing due east fmm die straits at the end 
of the fourth icetion. It traverses the whole of this section and 
part of the sixth section, covering a distance {in length) of 
t ,300 tniles from Its beginning and (in widtii) of ®X) miles. 
Beyond the Black Sea in the south of this section, there re¬ 
mains a piece of the mainland which is oblong in shape and 
stretches from west to east. The (western portion) of it con¬ 
tains Keracieia on the shore of the Black Sea, (a city) 
adjacent to the country of .’tl-Bayhtqaii iji the fifth zone. In 
the east(ern portion) of it is ilic land of the Mans, with its 
principal place, Sinope, on the Black Sea. North of the Black 
Sea in this section is the land of the Biilgars (Burjan),^ in 
the west, and in the east the country of Russia. All (these 
iDiiniries) lie on the siiores of the Black Sea. The country of 
Russia surrounds the country of the Bulgars (Burjan), (lior- 
dering it) in tlie casi{em portion) of this section, in the 
north [em portion) of the fifth section of the seventh zone, and 
in tJie west(em portion) uf die iburth section of the sixth 
zone. 

The sixth section of ihe .sixth zone cf>ntatns in the west 
the remainder of tiic Black Sea, where it turns slightly north. 
Between the Black Sea and the nortliem Ixnmdary of the 
section is the eoutitrj’ of the Conians.^*^ following tlie north¬ 
ward direction of the Black Sea, tliere is the reinaimicr of 
t, f ij the eouniry of the .^liuis, which was at the souihem end of 
the fifth seiriion and which here becomes wider as it extends 
nonhwurijB. In the eastern part of this lectkm, the land of 

»• C [nilkite*, imvivitt, that «tif » i*'vowpl!t*s. CF. Xfiuorsky-Marvaii!, 
p. lap. ulier? rtfcn-rnc ii rwula to tlic aitirtirptcd w»h Meit- 

cnit-m aiKl viith tfic Arabic wtiril nmniiaj; 'Marrli" 

ti. a5 ID ibi* dinpier. iLbove. Hire, tppliinfl b UruhA. In B. 
ihu tft hy rurirciiDD fivm 

n, 5 H It* Thii chEiptrr, 

*■ Cf. MinDrsky, sEfl. 
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the [thazars continues, and fanher ea^ ties the land of the 
flurtah.’** Ill the northeast eomer is the land of the Bulgurs 
(Buighar). In the southeast corner is the land of Balanjar/“* 
which is there traversed by a portion of Mount ShiyahJ” 
These mountains follow (the coast of) the Caspian Sea later 
on in the seventh section, and, after separating from it, run 
west across this part (of tlie sixth section), and enter the 
sixth section of the fiftli zone, where they are linked with the 
Mountains of the '’Gates." The country of the Khazars lies 
on both sides of them^ 

The seventh section of tlie sixth zone contains in tlie 
south an area that Mount Shiyah cuts across, to tlte western 
boundary of the section, after leaving the Caspian Sea. It is a 
fnirtion of the country of the Khazars. East of (the country 
of the KJtazars) is the portion of (the coast of) the Caspian 
Sea that is traversed by Mount (Shijah) in the northeast. 
Beyond Mount Shiyah, in die northwest, is the land of the 
Burtas. In the east(em portion) of the section is the land of 
tlie Bashqirs and the Pochenegs,^ Turkish nations. 

llie entire Miuthem part of the eighth section of (the 
sixth zone) is <K3Cupie<l by the hinil of the Khiilukh Turks. “• 
"ITie northeni region contains in the west the StinkingT-'Uid *** 
and, in the east, the Und Gog and Magog are said to have 
laid ua.ste before the Dam was constructed. In this Stinking 
Land, the Volgii, one of the largest rivers ut the world, 
originates. It passes through tite coimtty of tlie Turks and 
flows into the Caspian Sea in tlie seventh section of the fifth 
zone. The Volga makes many turning s. T t origmates in a 

Tl>ey have be™ nfetiiiScfl with jlie PuiFTwii Myhaha-Mordvit. Cf. 

IJp. IT,; Muitwiky-MimSiT, p. lOft; J. firtiefi. ,1rrhiv 
VfuntSiil, XXI11 itSsS), 139. 

I" Cf A Valid I Togan, flm nth*\<frkM ( ^lihiiidlueigen flir 

die Kimdc de» MoT^nUnde*. No. a*) {LcipiiR. Pl> ««(H- 
s!9fl(n,ll. 

■H Shiydk Ka(y<i)h. See n. 1 SS to ttii* chapter, ahove, 

Cf. Minorsty, p|». Jl 

•“ Cf. MilWfskjp. Mitiorsky-Marvant, pp. tOfi f. 

Ses n. J 32 to this chapter, above, 

” A. Zeki Vitidi Togan, op. lit., p. 61 (n. Jt}, tuggert* that the term 
ungioHily refETTB*! to the cultsr or tiuiliiy of ilw aoil (blaiJt luimiu). 
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nuiuiitain in the Stinkln)? Land, fnjin ^^hicb thrt’o Fircams 
is 3 ue and unite to form urie river. It flows due we.si tn die 
boundary of the seventh seetion of the sixth zone ami turns 
north into the seventh section of the seventh zone, where it 
flows along the soutliwestern boundary. It leaves the seventh 
zone 111 the sixth section, llows o short distance west, then 
turns south a second time, and returns to the sixth section of 
tlie sixth zone, where a branch comes out of it and Hows west¬ 
ward into the Bbch Sea in that section. ( ITic Volga itself 
next) passes through a portion of tlic country of the fiulgars 
(Bulghar) in the northeast, leaves the sixth zone in the 
seventh section to turn south a third time, flows through 
Mount Shiyah, traverses the country of the Khazars, and 
enters the fifth zone in the seventh section. There it flows 
into the Caspian Sea, in that portion of the southwest comer 
of the section which i.! not covered bv the sea. 

The ninth section of the sixth zone, in ilic west, contairis 
the country of the Khifshihh Turks — the Qipchaqs — and the 
country of the Tiirgish.*' who are also Turks. In the east, it 
contains tiic country of Magog which is separated fram the 
west by the afoi e-mcntinned surrounding Qiifaya Moun¬ 
tains. niey start at ilie Surrounding Sea in the eastern part 
ot the fourth zone, anil follovi (the SiuTOUiiding Sea) to the 
northern Ixiundaty ot the zone. Ihere, tliev' leave U and run 
northwesterly until they enter the ninth section of the filth 
zone, where they return to their former due noriherly course 
into the niiuh section oi (the sixth zone), which tliey cross 
from south to north, bearing a little to the west. There, in ihc 
middle of (the mountains), is the Dam built by Alexander. 
The mountains, rben, continue due north into the ninth sec¬ 
tion of the seventh zone, which they [rav'erse from the south 
on up to the burrounding Sta hi tlic north, Tliey iiiUow along 
it from there westward into the filth section of die sevenih 
zone, where they encounter a portion of the Surrounding Sea 
to the west, 

at. M ifiFTTsky^ pp^ *ioo fT. 

Cf. p, jnd p. isg. 







In ihe middle of ;bis ninth section is the Dam built by 
Alexander, aii we have said. Correct infonnation about if is 
found in the Qur'an. 'Ubaydallah b, Khurradadhhih men¬ 
tioned ill bis geographical work *°* that aUWathiq saw in a 
dream that the Dam had openedH Frightened, he a weakened 
and sent Salam (Siill^) the dragoman to investigate the 
Dam and to bring badt jnronnation about it and a. description 
ofit, wluch he did. This is a long story that has nothing to do 
with the purpose of our work. 

The tenth section of tlie sixth zone is occupied by the 
counny of Magog, extenUiog to the end of (tlie section), 
Tliere it borders on a portion of the Surrounding Sea whiili 
surrounds ( the section) to the east and north, (Tltis portion) 
ifk oblong in the north aiid widens aomcwhai in the east. 

Thf teivnth zoat 

The Surrounding Sea covers most of the seventlt zone in 
the north (from the bcgiiiiiiag) to the middle of the fifth 
section, w'here it toudicx the Qhfiiya Mountains tltat sur- 
rounil Gog and Magog, 

The first and second sections are covered by water, except 
for tfve pt>rtion not covered by water w here the island of £tig- 
laitil is Itxated, mosi of which lies in the second section. In 
flic first sertioii, there U a comer of England which extends 
tow'ards the north. The remainder, with a portion of the sea 
that encirrles it, lies in the second section of the sixth zope. 
It was mentioned there. The channel connecting England 
with the mainland is there twelve miles wide. Beyond the 
island of England, in the north of the second section, is the 
isiatid of Raslandah.*“ oblong in shape, stretching length- 
w i»e from wesi to ca.st. _ 

Cf. A'fiJl' py. Ufa ff. Ciest): pp. I3+ ft. [ir.). 

Cf iilw F KoBenilial, .ZowrTuf (jf ijkr OTTfflfai Aififfyi LXXt (t35i j, 

tss, Kot Ihn KhtirniJ4dtih(>i«usiiiiti'efi)r li-tilrbE, nwit. 37 tii itiii eluipier, 

“* The vowel of ihv fli si it enurcly iincertaiii, ItasUnrfah has been 

id.tf<TifiHl wilb Icebnil IrttariJ, but it cdiui*lirrttt an uniileritifieU 1*0 of 
Seottand by W. tt, Sttevini*ijii, StutUtA Httiorkal Rnim, XXVU 
st>a- 4 , 
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Most of the third section of the seventh lone is covered 
by water, except for an oblong portion In the south that is 
wider in its e.tstcm pai-t. Here, the land of Poland txtmmucs, 
it was mentioned in comioction with the third section of ilie 
sixth lone, as lying in the north of it. In the western part of 
dte portion of the sea covering this section, there lies a ixjumi, 
w'ide (island). It is connected with the maiidantl by an isthmus 
iti the south, which leads to the bnd of Poland. North of it is 
the island of Norway,-®* oblong in shape, which stretches 
lengthwise from w'cst to east Ln tiie nortlt {of the section). 

The fourth section of the seventh zone is entirely covered 
I, US' in the north by die Surrounding Sea from the tvcaieni to the 
eastern (boundaries of the sect ion). Its southern part is not 
covered by the sea. To the west, it contains the land of the 
Finland fr] Turks. To the east lies the country’ of Tavast.®* 
followix] by the land of hLstonb [f) extending to the eastern 
boundary of the section. (Estonia) is permanently covemi by 
snow and has little civilization, li borders on the country of 
Hussia in the fourth and fifth sections of the sbeth zone. 

The fifth section of the seventh zone contains in the west 
the country of Russia. In the north, (Russia) extends to 
where tiie portion of the Surrounding Sea and the Qufayi 
Mountains meet, as we have mentioned before. 'ITie eastern 
region of the socrion contains the contioualion of the land of 
the Coroans, which lies on (the shore of) a portion of the 
Black Sea in the sixth section of the sixth zone. It reaches 
the Lake ol T-r-m-y in this section. This is a fi'esh-w'attr 

** Cr. O. J. Tallgren ( t uuUob Sliuli.i (iruniaU/t, Vi5 {aa f. 

•“Ibn Htialduii read Fctjrfltdxak or the like ([x^rlupt rather, QjriiKlrAib 
whiili ♦aggesU-d M^imerhing 'furkiih to him. Far ihe njuding i’lilniark - 
Fintarul, rf. Tullgrcii, ibid,, pp. ilsff 

■"'favaBtland, llwie. Cf. T.illgren, ibiiL, pp, ii>% (f, 

*“ Cf, Tjllgren, tbid,f pp, lat f. thii Khahlilii'i speUing loolij like that nf 
Rtt/slindjh, In the MXtmJ let'tinn 

*"• 'Hic data in C in cmiomitm wiiti ilie vrrb (K'a-fdJilaAf) make i t 
ceriam that Hussiit ^aml uni the scctiuid it meaiit. llowi:\'(jr, the siatenient i> 
kuirtlly isjrreet Oti the map of q|-tdriiT, the "mnitriMkiinn <if the lanil 

pf ti»c Magiwa" would «t!m to Ur bclwrui KuHia and the Surrotitvliitg Sea. 

“• THllgren, p. Kjji, eomparca Tyminbe, a dty on the Sea wf , men- 

linnetl hy pinlemj v. S, 
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take Into wtiich drain many rii'crs from the mountnins south 
and north of it. In die nanheast of this section is ihe land of 
the Kabariyah Turks, which extends to the boundary of 
the secrinn. 

The sixth section of the seventh zone contains in the 
soudiwest the continuation of the land of the Comans. in the 
middle of that region la Lake Gh-n-w-n.*** This is a fresh¬ 
water lake into which drain the rivers from the mountains in 
the regions east of it. it is constantly frozen because of the 
severe cold, except for a short while liuring the summer. East 
(jf the country of the Comam is the country of Hussia, which 
started in the northeast of the 6 fth seciion of the sixth zone. 
In liie southeast corner of this (the sixth) sectioHj is die 
Temainder of die land of the Bulgars (Bulghar) tltat started 
in the northeastern part of die sixth section of the sixdi 
zone. In the middle of this poiiion of the land of the Bulgars, 
there is the point where the Volga makes its Brat turn to the 
south, as liiis been mentioned- The Qufaya Mountains stretch 
all along the northern boundary of the sLxth section from the 
west to the east. 

The seventh seaion of the seventh zone, in the west, con¬ 
tains the remainder of the land of the Pechenegs, n Turkisli 
nation. Begiiining in the northeastern part of the preceding 
sixth and southwest of this section, it then, in the south, 
enters the aixtli zone. In the east, there is the remainder of the 
land of the Bashqirs, followed by the remainder of the Stink¬ 
ing Und, which extends to the eastern boundary of the sec¬ 
tion. The northern boundary of the section is formed by die 
surrounding Qdfaya Mountains stretdiing (all along it) fj om 
the west to the east. 

'Hie eighth section of the seventh zone contains in the 
southwesi the continutition of die Slinking Land. East of it is 
the Sunken**^ Land, a remarkable place. It is on immense 


“ 1'*llCTn>. np. liu ff., mils fliinn*. which scotiis stry ptauaiWe. 

>*" a. Miliartky, tJoJiJ. pp. «t7 f- Nr> iJHilifiyaticmhjia Jatn wlggeated. 
ni« MSS seem to have '-bjuJa or '-liJs, hut ’uya is cifrUiiily ngi ctirrect. 
Ut,, * 
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opening ill the earth, so clecp that tin; bottom eannot bo 
reached. The appearance uf smohe during tho day and of ftre 
at night, whidi by iiinis Hares up and disappears, leads to the 
coiK'-lusion that tho pboe is inliabitwi. A river Is oocasionaiiy 
seen there. It cuts throiiglt U from south to north, in the east 
of this section is the Waste Country, which borders the Dam. 
Across the northern limit of the section are the Qufaya 
, MB Mountains, stretching all along it froni the west lo the east. 

Tire ninth section of the seventh jwtte contains in the west 
the country of the Khifshdkh, that is, the Qipchaqs. It b 
traversed by tile Qufaya Mountains where they turn away 
from the north (of the section) at the Surrounding Sea and 
run southeast through the middle (of tlie section), 'fliey then 
leave (this zone) for the ninth section of the sixth zone and 
pass across it. Tliere, In the middle of them, i* the Dam of 
Gog and. Magng, which we have already mentioned, The 
eastern part of tins section contains the laml of Magog, 
behind the Qufaya Mountaitis, f)n the sea. It is not very 
wide and is oblong Iti shape and surrounds Jt in the east and 
tiurth. 

The tenth section of the sc^^enth zone is entirely covered 
bv the sea. 

o 

Tliis finishes the discussion of the world map with tlie 
seven zones. 

In the creation of heaven and earth and the differcivce 
between night and day, there are signs for those who know.*“ 

Cf ramtnntiruUy, ihi* |Tuniiu}) can refer tn the lamj (if 
and the swoeiui ’ it ' to i he sm. lluv^ever, ■l.-ldrlil't wrturiu] map atLL>v>a that 
it ia Ih*- sen whitli is not very wide ind oblong in ahupc wid surrounds the [and 
of 

n» CC Qur'ink versM »urh JB v.ief s (S.tsO { | a?]; «.l-5 (S-b}- 
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fht ttmptrate and th* inttmpnutt swi«, The i^senct 
ejfhe air upon tkr o?/or hainsn aitd apoa ourtjf 
{ of/ifr) oj tkttr conditiim. 


_ _ ^ ^ ii» have: EXPt.AiSED that the cultivated region 
V V of that part of the earth which is n(»t«>vere<l hy water 
has its center toward the north, bt?caude of the excessive heat 
ill the south and the exiiessive cold in the north. Tlte north 
and the south represent opposite extremes of cold and heat. 
It necessarily follows that there must be a gradual decrease 
from the extremes toward the center, which, thus, is moder¬ 
ate. Tlte fourth aone is the most temperate cultivated region. 
The bordering third and fifth varies are rather close to being 
temperate. The sixth and second zones which are adjacent to 
them are far from temperate, and the first and seventh zones 
still less so. Therefore, the sciences, the crafts, the buildings, 
the clothing, the foodstuRs, the fruits, even the animals, and 
everything tliat comes into being in the tliree middle zones 
are distinguished by their temperate {well-proportioned 
i^bjiracterJi The liuman inhabitants of these zones are more 
temperate (well-proportioned) in their bodies, color, charac¬ 
ter qualities, and (general) conditions «* lliey are found to 

tisawi, pp. 

w< BtiUtn additiurt: "anii KlipiiMU, svciiinrludii^ tlievanwJS [mw'testn- 
iloiin itT) propheej' tiaa ate miwtly to b< found ihcre. in he miH:k a* no hjsniriciil 
ififnrmHtioD ibout profdifittc luisswifls in iho Moilieiii Hiitl nortUem luirwi Ilu 
come lo our notice. Thij is ljeiaii»e otHf tUo&e reprewniaitives of the Oiunian) 
ipecte*«lio lave the mosi peifoet pJiyiuiueBndchiirartersirt dittTmgmstHid by 
propheU and mcEwngers. Tltt tiur-iui »ys Is.l tO C >o0)!, •Voii are the l«*l 
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be extremely moderate in tbeir dwellings, tlodutig, foenf- 
5tutfs, and 'rhey lijse thut are well constnteted uf 

Etoiic and embellished by craftsmanship. They rival each 
other in production of die very best tools and implements. 
Among them, one finds the natural minerals, such as gold, 
silver, iron, copper, lead, and tin. In their business dealings 
they use the two precious luetals (gold and silver), "lliey 
avoid intcmpicrance tjuitc generally in all their conditions, 
Sudi are the inhabitants of the Maghrib, of Syria, the two 
’Iriqs, Western India (as-Sind), and China, as well as of 
Spa'uu also die Euroiiean Christians nearby, the CJalieiajts,*“ 
and all those who live together with these peoples or near 
them in the three tem|ierate liones. Tlve 'Iraq and Syria are 
directly in the middle and therefore are the roost temperate 
of all these countries. 

The inhabitanis of the wmes that are far from temperate, 
such as the first, second, sixth, and sevemh zones, are also 
farther removed from being temjieraie in all their conditions. 
Their buildings are of clay and reeds. Thetr foodstuffs are 
i, tjsn durra and herbs. Tlieir clothing is the leaves of trees, which 
they sew together to cover themselves, or animal skins. 
Most of them go naked. Hie fruits and seasonings of their 
countries arc strange and inclined to be intemperate, in their 
business deatitigs, tliey do not use the two noble metals, but 
copper, iron, or skins, upon which they set a value for the 
purpose of business dealings. Their qualitie-s of character, 
moreover, are dose to those of dumfi animals. It has even 
been reported that most of the Negroes of the first zone dwell 
incaves and thickets, eat hertis, live in savage isolation and do 
not congregate, and eat each other.*'* Ihe same applies to 

ffriiiiji (cvcrl (irnttuced fur mankifid.* Tlic purpose flf ihi) b lo have the divine 
of ih& prof^-keiB fiiUy arapidsJ/" 

nie jvsLii^yt iitcludlng do rujt liave this which appar¬ 

ently wi§ ddetpil by Ibn Kbayuii vifiry eirly BUperfLiimft^ in view ml 
liiler t¥tnafk» as those below^ pp. and iTa. 

^Tkliifi addfl: '^Komiiiw (Uflin], Cnpcka, . . 

Sw p, UJy, Above. Sec Also below. 
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the Slavs. The reason for tliis is that their remoteness from 
bein^ iemi>erate produces in them a disposition and chiiriitter 
similar to those of the dumb ariinials, and they become corre- 
sptinciingly remote ftom himianity. The same also applies to 
their religious conditions. They JLne ipiorant of prophecy and 
do noi have a religious law, except for the small minority that 
lives near the temperate regioiis. (ITiis minority includes,) 
for instance, the Abyssinians, who are neighbors of tlie 
Yemenites and have been Gliristian-s from pre-lslamic ami 
Islamic times dow'ii to the present; and the Mall, tlie 
Gawgaw, and the Tabrur who live close to the Maghrib and, 
ai this time, are Muslims. They are said to have adopted 
Islam in the seventh [thirteenth] century. Or, hi die nortli, 
there are those Slav, European Christian, and Turkish nations 
that have adopted Christianity, All the other inliabitants of 
the intemperate zones in the iiouth and in the north are 
ignorant of all religion. (Religious) stholanship is lacking 
among them. All tlieir conditions are remote from those of f, jji 
liuinan licings and close to those of wild animals. *'And He 
crentes what you do not know.'* 

'Hie (foregoing atatettterit) is not ountradicted by (he 
exiatence of the Yemen, the Hadnunawt, al-Ahqdf, the 
Hijiiz, the YamSmah, and adjacent regions of the Arabian 
Penin.'tula in the first and second ■zones. As we have men¬ 
tioned,’^* the Arabian Peninsula is surrounded by the sea on 
three sides- riie huinidiij'of (the sc.i) infiuencea the humidity 
in the air of ( the .Arabian PenirMula). This diminishes the dry¬ 
ness and rntempenmee that (otherwise) the heat would cause. 
Because of the humidity from the sea, the .Arabian Peninsula 
is to some degree temperate. 

Genealogists who had no knowledge of the true nature 
of things imagined that Negroes arc the children of Ham, 
the son of Noah, and that they were singled out to be black 
as tlie result of Noah's curse, which produced Ham's color 


•" Qwr^iiii is.h («), 
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an<J the sliivery Cod InAicied it|K.frt his d{><%c«mltinrs. It is 
mentioned in the Torah ’** that Noah rnrseii his son Haro, 
No reference is nuide there to blackness. Tlie curse inctuded 
no more than that 1 lam's descendants should Im; the staves of 
Ins brothers' descendants. To attribute tlie blackness of the 
Negroes to Ham, reveals tli-sregard of the true nature ofheat 
and cold and of the influence they e.xerebie upon the air 
(cllinate) and upon tire creatures that come into being in it. 
The black color (of skin) common to the inJiabltatiis of the 
ftrst and secojid iones U the result of the composition of 
the air in which they Jive, and whief) comes about under the 
Influence of tire greatly increased heat in the soudt. Tire sun 
is at the zenith there twice a year at short intervals. In (al¬ 
most) all seasons, die sun is in culmination for a long time. 
The light of the sun, therefore, is plentiful.** People dicre 
have (to undergo) a very severe suintncr, and their skins tuni 
black because of the excessive heat. Something similar ha|>- 
, IS 3 pens in the two coirespoTiding zones to rlie north, the seventh 
and sixth zones, Tlrere, a white color (of skin) is common 
among the inhabitants, likewise the result of the composition 
of tlie air in wliich they live, and which comes about under the 
influence of the excessive cold in the north. Ihe sun is always 
on the horizon widiin the visual held (of the human observer), 
or close to It, It never ascends to tlie zcnitli, nor even (gets) 
close to it. The heat, therefore. Is weak in dtis region, and the 
cold severe in (almost) all .seasons, [n consequence, the color 
of the inhabitants is white, and they tend to have little body 
hair, further consequences of the excessive cold are Jdue 
eyes, freckled skin, and blond hair. 

The fifth, fourth, and third zones occupy an intermediate 
position. They have an abundant share of temperance,**^ 
which is the golden mean. Hie fourth zone, being the one 


♦«0 Gen, f>;as, "See p. me, ibuve, 

litifcrvv thmughum ttu*etmpier, ihe s^ine Arnbic word ii 
iiieij by tbti Kh.tldiiii ii> Iitslc toii|ierat<ness nf tiimate snid livinff cundi- 
tloRs, ii]d ihi r&suliing tetnppraficc of moral <iaAliTiej, 
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mast nearly in t 1>C renter, i?t as leniperate ai^ean he. We !i,ivc 
mentioned tliat before.®' The physique and character of 
inhubitania are temperate to the (high) degree necessitated 
by the composition of the air in which they live. The third and 
fifth zones lie on cither side of the fourth, but iliey are less 
centrally located. '1 hey arc closer to die hot stjutli beyond the 
third zone and the cold nordt beyond the fifth zone. However, 
they do not become iiitemiJcrate, 

The four other zones are intemperate, and the phviilque 
and character of their inhabitants .show it. The first and 
sccx)nd zones arc esccessively hot and black, and the siNth 
and seventh zones cold azid white, rhe inhabitants of tlie first 
and second zones in the south are called the Abysslntaas, the 
Zanj, and the Sudanese ( Negroes). 'I'licse arc synonyms used 
to designate the (particular) nation that has ttinied Ifiach. The 
name “Abyssinians," however, is restricted to those Negroes 
who live opposite Mecca and the Vemen, and tlie name 
"Zanj" is restricted to those w-ho live along the htdimi Sea. 
These names arc not given to them because of an (alleged) 
descent from a black human being, be it Ham or any One else* 
Negroes from the south who settle in the temperate fourth 
zone or in the scventli zone that tends tow'ard whiteness, are 
foujitl to produce descendants whose color gradually ttinis 
white in tlte cmirse of time. Vice versa, inhabitants from the 
north or from the fourth zone who settle in the south produce 
descendants whose color turns black. 'Hiis shows that color is 
conditioned l>y the comfto.sition of the air. In hb rajas poem 
on medicine, Avicenna said: 

Wiere the Zan] live is a heat that changes their bodies 
Until tlieir skins arc covered all over with black. 

The Slavs acquire whiteness 
Until their skins turn soft.™ 

See p. 1 tfT, alj&ve. 

»Cf. the tr,m»ljirion of .^vlfcnni’s pncni hy K. Opitj in Qtte^Uit mi 
j>tirr//oi sw GnrkiciU dtr ^VAium-inthvhiiJitn Mriisin, VU^ (lijsa), 

iffv. vw. so-st. ITw fcimic work appear* to liave been ihe HittieCi of a study 
hy It. Jahlcr atid A. Nouieddiiie, ill. /f'"* Otngrh (k ta iti 
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TJie Inhabitants of the north arc not called by thtiir color, 
because the people who establiJshcd ihc convent ional mean¬ 
ing of words were themselves white, llwis. whiteness was 
something usual and coinmrrn (to tltem), anti they did not see 
anything sufficiemly remarkable in it to cause them to use it 
as a specitic terra. ’rliereforCt the inhabitants of the iiortli, the 
Txirks, tlie Slavs, the Tughazghuz the Khaiirs, the Alam, 
most of ihc European Christians, the Gog and Magog are 
found to be separate nations^ and numerous races called Ity 
a variety of names. 

ITie inhabitants of the middle stones are temperate in 
their physique and character and in their ways of life. They 
hiive all the natural conditions necessary For a civilized life, 
such as ways of making a living, dwellings, crafts, sciences, 
pctVitical leadership, and royal authority. They thus have hud 
(various manifestations of) propliecy, religious grtmps, 
i, 15* dynasties, religious laws, sciences, countries, cities, buildings, 
iiorticulture, splendid crafts, and everythutg else that is 
temperate. 

Now, among the inhabitants of these zones about whom 
we have historical information are, for instance, the Arabs, 
the Byzantinca (Rum), the Rerskms, the Isniclitca. tlie 
Greeks, the Indians, and the Chinese. Wlien gencalogisis 
noted differejices between these naiiona, iheir dlstmguishing 
mark.'! and characteristics, they considered these to lie due to 
their (different) descents, 'iliey declared all the Negro inhab¬ 
itants of the south to be descendants of I lam. They had mis¬ 
givings alxHtt their color and therefore undertook to report 
(he afore-mentioned alUy stoty-. They declared nil or most of 
the inhabitants of the nortli to be the descendants of japheth, 
ami they declared most of the temperate OittLOns, who tii- 

de Gynkohgit tL d'OtattUi^vi [1902), pp, imJ vt a new ttliiiftn aiwl 

crsniilntiDn h)' ilie saine luthon, publtsiheii In 

CJn tlie $tihjerr of the i?n^in of the bbek and ttie white eulara of ttKinp cf. 
4ii£» RdSiTii ikkirJn X, tsa f. 

See n. l3^> to this duipier, JtbavE. 

™ BuUi\ met ri have "ottmea,"* 
t-T, Iifciwh p. SQ, 
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habit the central regions, who cultivate the sdetices and 
crafts, and who possess religious groups and religious laws 
as well as political leadership and royal autlionty, to be the 
tiescondants of Shem, Even if the genealogical construction 
were correct, it would be the result of mere guesswork, not ol 
cogent, logical argutnentatioti. It would tnercly be a 
tnent of fact. It would not imply that the mhahittints of me 
south are called "Abyssiniarts" and "Negroes" because they 
are descended from "black" Ham. The genealogists were led 
into this error by their belief that the only reason for differ¬ 
ences between nations b in their descent. Tlib is not 
Distinirttorui between races or nations are in some cases due 
to a different descent, as in the case of the Arabs, the Israel¬ 
ites, and the Persians. In other cases, they are caused by 
geographical location and (physical) marks, as m the case of 
the Zanj {Negroes), the Abyssinians, the Slavs, and the black 
(Sudanese) Negi/jes. Again, In other cases, they are caused 
by rusioin and distingui^jhing characteristics, as well as by 
descent, as in the case of the Arabs. Or. they may be caused 
bv anything else among the coniliilons, quahttes. and features 
peculiar to the different rations. But to generalize and say 
that the itiliabUants of a specific geographical location in tlie 
sotith or in the north are the descendants of such-aiid-sucb a 
well-known person because they have a common color, trail, 
or (physical) mark which that (alleged) forefather had, is 
one of tliose errors which are caused by disregard, (tioth) of 
the true nature of created beings and of geographical facts. 
( There also is disregard of the fact that the physical circum¬ 
stances and environment) are subject to changes that affect 
later generations; they do not necessarily remam unchanged 
‘nus is bow God proceeds with His servant^ And 
verily, you will not be able to change God's way. _ 


wcf, Cur’dn aa.6* (aa); ss.+s (*0; •w.as Isa), Th^ii« 

«liw nfitn^nsliited. "Tfou will not find any dut'p ^ Owl* 
given >i. .he <«t 

bv the PTTPbhel. It would he diJTIculi lo be email, about Ibn hhaWim s amln 
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Ihe hjiiunte of the air {fHmali) upon humiin ekanuftr. 


W E®® H AVE SEEN that Nfgroes are In general fhar- 
acterized by levhy, excitabilityv and great c motion a U 
isni. 'lliey arc found eager to dance whenever they hear a 
melody**® They are everywhere described as stupid* The 
real rea.son for these (opinions) U that, as has L»een shown by 
philosophers In the proper place, joy and gladness arc due to 
expansion and difFusion of the animal spirit, t^adness is due 
to the opposite, namely, contraction and conientrat ion of tlte 
animal spirit. It has been shosvn tliai heat expands and 
rarefies air and vapt>rs and increases their quantity. A drunken 
person experiences inexpressible joy and gladness, because 
the vapor of the spirit iti his heart is pervaded by natural heat, 
whidt tlie power of the w'ine generates in his spirit. The 
spirit, aji a result, expands, and tiierc* is jfjy. Likewise, when 
those who enjoy a hot bath inhale the air of the bath, so that 
1. the heat of the air enters their spirits aiid makes them hot, 
they arc found to exjwriencc jny. It often happens tlint they 
start singing, as singing has Us origin in gladness. 

Now, Negroes live in the hot aotie (of (he earth). Heat 
dominates their tem|>ei'amenT and formation. ThErefore, they 
have in their spirits an amount of heat t'otre-spnidlng to that 
in their bodie,s and that of the zemt in which they live. In 

=’ Cf. Iasawi^ pp, ^ f, 

C r R. \ti XIV ^ . j.imJ S^U[*piemail aniZ 

Jiclionnairti vaha, 11 , gfljt, Cf. . 4 . Mei, tJif ft/nahimz* Jn tsldm 
(Ucidvibctg. i6WK!). p. 187. For the ihEar^ tlsit rtpHniion cuil wmitaiNiFrti 
<if ttte animal apjrii cause joy or Hdnegs, c£ F, Rosetitlml, HutHof it, Eai-iv 
hhiMt p, I SI, 
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rt»niparisoii with iht spirits of the inhabitants of the fourth 
2uiie, theirs are hotter aiid,coTiseqijeTiily. more espandwl. As 
a result, they arc more quickly moved to joy amJ frladness, 
anti they are merrier, Excitahllity is the direct consequence. 

In the .same way, the inhabitants of t-oastal regions are 
somewhat siinUar to riie inhabitants of the south* iTie air in 
Mhich they live is verv mitch hotter because of the reflection 
of the light and the rays «f (tlte sun from) the surface of the 
sea* Therefore, iheir share in the qualitie*s resulting from 
heat, tlnit is, joy and levity, is larger than that of the [inhabit 
ants of) cold aiid hilly or mountahious countries. To a degree, 
this may !)c observed in the inhabitants of the Jarid in tlie 
third zone, 'rhe heat is abundant in it and in the air them. 

it lies south of the coastal plains and hills. Another 
example is furnished by the Egyptians. Egy'pt lies at about 
the same latitude as the Jarid, The Egyptians are dominated 
by ioyfutness, levity, and disregard for the future. They store 
no provisions of food, neither for a month nor a year ahead, 
but purchase most of it (daily) in the market. Fe;£ in the 
Maghrib, on the other liantl, lies inliUid (and is) surroundetl 
1>V cold bills. Its iiihabitanis can be observed n> look sad and b 
gloomy an<l to he too much concerned for the tin are, Al¬ 
though a man in Fez might have jirovisions of wheat stored, 
sufficient to Iasi him fur years, lie always goes to the market 
earlv to buy his food tor the day, because he is afraid to 
uJnt^ iijiv of his hoaftlfifl foodi 

If one pays attention to this sort of thing in the variotis 
zones and countries, the influence of the varying quality ot the 
air upon the chai-acter (of the inluibituuis) w'ill become ap- 
jiurent- God is “the Creator, the Knowing One." *“ 

AUMas’ilcii uiulertook to uivcsiigaie the reason for the 
levity, excitability', and emntionaiism in Negrt'cs, and at¬ 
tempted to explain it. However, he did no better ihaii to 
report, on the authority of Galen and Ya'qub b. Ufliiq ai- 
Kindt, tliut the reason is a w-eakness of their brains whidt 

"“Qur'in la.aets^h afi.si l»i)- 
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results in a weakness of their intellectThis is an incon^ 
elusive and unproven statement. "God guides whomever He 
wants to guide/’ 

«Cf. il-Ma«'uilI, MvrSJ a<ih-iHalid>. !, (B+f. Fw i!w fiuntnw nktb- 
cetiOirf (JiilowpliieT tl-ltindl, «w C-^L, 1, 200 f,; Si^pL, J, ST9ff- From 
among llte miiiiy recent publiHtiontivnccrningtiiin, we may menrlon M, ‘A. 
Abu RhlJih, Htiid'il at^Kindiii{~Jat>af}y<ik {Va-nn, isf®-T3/mS0~S3), Cf also 
R. Waller, "Tlie Rise of hlunlc PtiilcMipby," Ormi, til (tSSO}, 

*>* tJuT^aii S-l-H* (iSa), Sia (eo9), eit 
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iitfrrtttta xoith rtgard ts <^ttdsn(t axii sanity of 
Jood in tht various iitiiiAiUd ngims ('uraran) and kaiv 
they affect the human body and character* 


I T®** SHOCLD BE KKOWff that fiot all the temperate 
zones have an abundance of food* nor do all their in- 
habitaitts lead a comfortable life. In Bome parts, the inhahit- 
ants enjoy an abundance of grain, seasonings, wheat, and 
fruits, because the soil is well balanced and good for plants 
and there is an abundant civilization. And then, in other 
prts, the land is strewn with rocks, and no seeds or herbs 
grow at all. There, the inhabitants have a very hard time. 
Instances of such people are the mhal.iitanis of the and 

tlie Yemen, or the Veiled §inhdjah who live Ui the desert of 
the Maghrib on the fringes of the sandy deserts which lie be¬ 
tween the Berbers and the Sudanese Ncgi'oes. All of them 
lack all grain and seasoningH. Their nourishment and food is 
milk and meat. Another such people U the Arabs who roam 
the waste regions. They may get grain and seasonings from 
the liills, hut this Is the ease only at certain times and is 
possible only under the eyes of the militia which protects 
{the hill ctiuntry). VVliatever they get is little, because they 
have little money. They obtain no more than the bare neces¬ 
sity. and sometimes less, and in no case enough for a com¬ 
fortable or abundant life. They are mostly found restricted 
to milk, which is for them a very' good substitute for wheat. 
In .spite of this, the desert people who lack grain and season- 

■■ Cf. InMWIp pp. ^7-4^. 
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ings are found to be bealtUiiir in bodv and belter in character 
than the hill people who have plenty of everything, riveir 
eomplexionii are clearer* their bodies cleaner, their ftgures 
more perfect and better, their characters less intemperate, 
and their minds keener as far as knowledge and jwreeption 
are concerned, Tliis is attested by experience in all these 
groups. There is a great difference in this respect betw'een 
the ,'\rabs and Berbers (on the one liand], and the Veiled 
(Berbers) and the inhabitHtits of the hilb (on the other). 
*l*his fact is known to those who have investigated the matter. 

As to the reason for it, it may lie tentatively suggested 
that a great amount of food and the moisture it contains 
generate ]>mnciou.s .suporftuous matters in the body, whidi, 
in rum, produce a dispro]M)rtionate svidenliig of the body, as 
t, 159 W'cll as many ramipt, putrid liumors, Tlie result is a |>alc 
complexion and an ugly figure, because the person has lot) 
mucti flesh, as we have stated. When the moisture with its 
evil vapors ascends to the brain, tlie mind and the ability to 
tliink are dulled. The result is stupidity, carriessnes.s, and a 
general intemperance. Tliis can Iw exemplified by comixiring 
the animals of waste regions and barren habitats, such as 
gazelles, wild cows (waAti), ostriches, giraffes, onagers, and 
(wild) buffaloes (cows, iirji/itr}, with their counter} virts among 
the animals that live in liilfs, coastal plains, and ferlile pas¬ 
tures, There is a big difference fjetween them with regard to 
the glo.sslness of tlieirooat, their shape and appearance, ihe 
pro|x)rtion5 of their limbs, and their sharpne.is of percep- 
tion.“^ The gazelle is the counterpart of the goat, and the 
giraffe that of the camel; the onagers and (wild) buffaloes 
(cows) are identical with (dumcstic) donkeys and oxen (and 
cows). Still, there is a wide liifference between them. Tlic 
<»nly reason for it is tlie fact that the abundance of food in the 
hills produces pernicious superfluous mattejs and corrupt 
humors in the bodies of the domestic animals, the itiffuence 

™ I hit Khaltltiit hisjiuit itti/:iiiiiiiuil thetn ii bcUatEitia tt> ibe funtuir ffttiati' 
Cf, A. Hchinunel, ft* CSa/dk*, p. 3U (n, si) 

“Cf, pp. below. 
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of wfiidi shows on them. Hunger, on the other tnay 

greiitly inipro\'e the physique and shape of tlie animals of the 
waste regions. 

l*he same observations apply to human beings. We find 
tlwt liie inhabitants of fertile zones where the prtniticts of 
agriculture and annual husbandry as w'ed as seasonings and 
fruits are plentiful, are. as a rule, tlesciibed as stupid in mitid 
and coarse m body. This is the case with those Berbers who 
have plenty of seasonings and w heat, as compared with those 
who lead frugal life and are restricted to barley or ditrra, 
such as the MasmOdali Berbers and the hibabitants of as^Sus 
and tlie Ghumarah. The hiiter are superior both intellectually 
and physically. The same applies in general to tlie bibabitants 
of die Maghrib who have plenty of seasonings and tine wheat, 
as compared with the mhabititiiis of Spain in whose country 
buiter i.s altogether lacking ami whose principal food is durra. 
'iTie Spaniards are found to have a shai-pness of intellect, a 
nimhlcness of body, and a receptivity for instruction such as 
no one else has. The same abo applies lo the inhabitants of 
rural regions of the Maghrib as compared with the inhabit¬ 
ants of settled areas and cities. Both use many seasonings and 
live in abundance, but the town dwellers only use them after 
they Inive been prepared and cooked arul softened by ad¬ 
mixtures, riiey thus lose their heaviness and become less 
substotitlah Principal food^ arc the meal of sheep and chick¬ 
ens. They do not use butter because of its tastelcssness, 
llicrefurc the moisttirc in their food is small, and It brings 
only a few pernicious superfluous matters into their bodies. 
Consequently, the bodies of the urban population are found 
TO be [not e delicate than those of the inhabitants of tlif desert 
who live a imrd life. Likewise, those inhabitants of the desert 
who arc used tti hunger are found to Itave in their bodies no 
superfluous matters, thick or thin. 

It .■(hftuld be known tliat the influence nf abundance upon 
the body is apparent even in matters of religion and divine 
worship. The frugal inhybiiants of the desert atid those of 
settled areas who have accustomcfi themselves to hunger and 
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to abstmenre from pleasures are found to be more religious 
aiid more ready for divine worship thaji people who live in 
luxury and abundance. Indeed, ii can l>e observed tliat there 
are fe'v religious people in towns and cities, in as much as 
people there are for tlie most part olnlurate and careless, 
which is connected with the use of much meat, seasonings, 
and fine wheat. The existence of pious men and ascetics is, 
therefore, restrictetl to the desert, whose inliahitams eat 
frugally. Likewise, the condition of tiie inhabilants wiihin a 
single city can be observed to dilfcr according to the difFerciit 
distribution of luxury and abundance. 

It can also be noted tliat those people who, whether they 
inhabit the desert or settled areas and cities, live a life of 
abundance and have all the good things to cat, die more 
quickly than others when a drought or famine comes uixni 
them. This is the case, for instance, with the Berbers of the 
Maghrib aivd the inliabitants of the city of Fez. and, as we 
hear, of Lgypt (Cairo), it is not so witli the Arabs who in¬ 
habit waste regions and deserts, or wiih the inliabitants of 
regions where the date palm grows :md whose principal food 
is dates, or with the present-day hihabitatits of Ifriqiyah 
whose prifiitpal food is barley and olive oil, or with the in¬ 
habitants of Spam whose principal food is durra and olive oil, 
VV'hen a drought or a famine strikes them, it does not kill as 
many of them as of the other group of people, and few, if any, 
die of hunger. As a reason for that, it may tentatively be 
suggested that the stomach.s of those who have everything in 
abundance and are used to seasonings and, in particular, to 
butter, acquire moisture in addition to their basic constitu¬ 
tional moisture, and (the moisture they are used to) eventu¬ 
ally becomes excessive. Then, when (eating) habits are 
thwarted by small quantities of food, by lack of seasonings, 
and by the use of coarse footl to which it is unaccustomed, the 
stomach, which is a very weak part of the body and for tliai 
reason considered one of the vital parts, soon dries out and 
contracts. Sickness and sudden death are prompt ccmaequences 
to the man whose stomach is in this condition, I’liose who tlie 
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in famines are ewtirriN of ihelr previoiis habitual stale of t. 
satiation, not of the hunger that now aiiiicts them for the first 
time, [n those who are accn-stomed to thirst and to doing 
without seasonings and butter, the l/asic moisture, which is 
good for all natural foods, always stays witliin its proper 
litmts and docs not increase. Thus, their stomachs are not 
atfk'tetl by dryness or intemperance itt consequence of a 
change of nourishment. As a rule, they escape die fate that 
awaits others on account of the abundance of their food and 
the great of seasonings in it. 

llie basic thing to know is that foodstuffs, and whether to 
use or not to use them, are matters of custom. Whoever ar- 
customs himseif to a particular type of food that agrees witli 
him becomes used to it- He hnds it painful to give it up or to 
make any changes (in his diet), provided (the type of food) is 
not something that does not fiilBU tlie (real) purfiose offiwd, 
such as poison, or tilkoloids,*" or anything excessively in¬ 
temperate, Whatever can l)e used as food and is agreeable 
mav be used as customary fejod. If a man accustotns himself 
to the use of milk and vcgembles Instead of wheat, until (the 
use of them) gets to be his custom, milk and vegetables be- 
ttime fur him (his habitual) food, and he definitely lias no 
longer any need for wheat or grains. 

The same applies to those who have accustomed them¬ 
selves to suffer hunger and do without food. Such tilings are 
repirtcd about trained (ascetics), We hear remarkable things 
about men of this ty-pe. 'Hiose who have no knowledge of 
things of the sort can scarcely believe them. Tlie explanation 
lies in custom. Once tlie soul gets used eo something, it be¬ 
comes part of its make-up and nature, because (tlie soul) is 
able to lake on many colorings. If thrtiugh gradual training it 
has become used to hunger, (hunger) becomes a natural 
custom of the soul. 

The assumption of physicians that hunger causes death Is 

means, ill parriL-ubr. ■'ihirsiiJig iifwr tniUu” 

w® Cr ^kimluci, [J, ^44. TiiUi^ ra:iy tw ^pecijioiily Euplwrumj trijf below i 
p. I St lA tifred ftS a j^eneml lerni for MlkaloiJs takKn i$ ctthiirtica. 
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iBs not corrett, cj;cq>t when 3 pcrsori ex^^iSMfci sudtJenly tfl 
liunger and is eiuirely cm otl'from food. Them the stomadi is 
isolated, and comracts an illness that may he fatal. Wlicn, 
however, the amount of food one eats is slowly derreased by 
gradual training, there is no danger of ilealh. Hie adepts of 
Siihsni piictke(surh gradual aL'itinence from food), Oradual- 
ncss is also neeessary when one gives up the training. Were j 
person suddenly to return to his original diet, he rniglu die. 
llierefore, he must end the training as he starteii 11, ihat is, 
gradually, 

Wc personally saw a person who had taken no food for 
forty’ or more coiLsecutive days, fhir ifitiykiis were present at 
the murt of Sultan Abu l-Hasan wlien two women froin 
Algeriras and Rotula were pre,sentcd to him, who had for 
years abstained from all food, Their story became know n. 
They were examined, and the mailer w as fouttd to be correct. 
The women comitilled this way utiiil they diet!. Many pcrMUi.? 
wc used to know restricted Themselves to (a diet ofj goat's 
milk. Tliey drank from the udiicr sometimt* during the day or 
at breakfast.*”" This was their only food for tiliecn vears. 
There are many others (wlu) Hve .similarly). It should tint lie 
coitsidered unlikely, 

h should [je known ihai everybody who b able to suffer 
hunger or eat only little, is physicjiliy belter off if he stays 
hungry than if he eats too much. Hunger lias a £t\'orable 
intluence on the health and well-being of Unly and intt-llei i, 
as we have stated. Thb may lie exviiiplified by the diU'ercni 
, tGf influence of various kinds of food upoji tlie Ixxly. SVo oliserve 
that those persons who live on the meat of strong, birge- 
bodied animals grow up as a (strong and large-ljodied) race. 
Comparison of the inhaliitants of the desert wiili those of 
settled areas shows this. 'I'he same applies to persons who 
live on the mil k and meat of lamels. 'nils ttiHuences tlieir 

The MerinUl dI Kc* wUu ruled trum I.1st lo l.i.ll jikI itreile- 

resspr Ilf Atiu 'Inin, under wlHwn Itifi Kliuietin csinc lu F«. 

"whei* bnrukinf; (lieir fast," lliis untv be tl« preferalil*- iralutb- 
lion, evoj ibuugli Hm Ktialdun nut vtem’fo thuOi of asceluai a* ibis 
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chitTBcter, 50 tint they become paticni, persevering', and able 
to carry loads, as is the case with camels.*** Their stomachs 
also grow to lie healthy and tough iis the stotnudis of camels. 
Ttiey are not beset by any feebleiios? or weakness, nor are 
they affected by misvholesomc foot!, a* * others are. They may 
take strong (alkaloid) cailiartlcs unadulterated to purify their 
tjellies, sucli a*, for instance, unripe colocynths, Tkitpsia 
gar^itnica, and Euphorbia. Tlteir stomachs do not suffer any 
harm from tliciq. But if t he inhabitants of settled areas, whose 
stomachs have Ijecome delicate because of their .soft diet, 
were to partake uf them, ileatli would come to them distantly, 
because {these cathartics) have poisonous qualities. 

An indication of the iiifftience of food upon the body is a 
fact that ha.s been mentioned by ugricultuml scholars *** and 
observed by men of exi>erience, tliat w hen the eggs of chick¬ 
ens which have Ixren fed on graiii cooked in ramel dung, are 
set to hatch, the ducks come out as large as can he imagined. 
One does not even have to cook any grain to feed them; one 
tnOrelV smears camel dung on the eggs set to hatch, and tfic 
cliicken.s that ctirae out are extremely large. There arc many 
similar things. 

When we observe tlie "I'anous ways in which food exer¬ 
cises an iiifltience upon Ik>iHcs, rlicre can be no doubt that 
hunger also exercises an niffuence upon them, because two 
opposites Ibllow tlie same pattern willi regard to exercising 
on influence or not cvemsing aiv influem-e. Hunger influejkies 
the hculy in that it keeps it free from corrupt superfluities and 
mixed huids rfiat destroy liody and intellect, in the ■‘iome way 
that fiHxi intluenced the (original) existence of the body. 

OtHi is omniscient. 

“This rrfimrk wtiirt |ii ait a|t|]«iulik tn 1- .Mrmir** tniuilaticiTi uf IIjti 

Ijiullinsyl^ |_j tifj tiiViifiera p* The AUEhuf Of J'ht 

appoiuifKa JiowevtT* is lUiT riw: fnurteJ&nritH:{:fitiijry Thu ctr ^iiy other 

old author^ but the mctdem Mu^mTitiid Puaiiii. CF. ^^ffU Hi fiwl. 

*Tb.ii iA| [iCiJftk fidmiliiir with HorU? on apnculinre ludi as die 

cF ImiIow. Cf. nisG n. to Ck iv% 
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variaas types tif human brings have 
jupemalunti perKrptSon either ikmngh tmtural MspfrtWern or 
tkr^t^h ejmhe^ preteded fy d dtinfjtitfn ^ inapiratioR 
and dmm triiiirm- 


I T suoCLD BE Knov;^ tliAt Goil has c^Kiijen cemhi In- 
divkluaU. He lionored them b\ addressing; (them)^ lie 
created tliem so that they might know Him. He made them 
coiincciing links between Himself and His servants. (Tiiese 
individual) are to acquaint their fellow men with what is 
good for them and to urge them to let themselves be glided 
aright. They are to make it their task to keep (their fellow 
men) out of the Bre of Hell and to show them the path to 
salvation. The knowledge that God gave those individuals, 
and the w'onders He manifested through iheir statements, 
indicated that there exist things beyond iho reach of man, 
that can be learned only from God through the mediation of 
(these individuals), and that (these individuals themselves) 
camiut know unless God instructs them in them. Muhammad 
said; "Indeed, I know only what God taught me,” It sliould 
be known that the in form at ion they give is intrinsically and 
necessarily true, as will becoTne clear when the reality of 
prophet;y is explained. 

The sign by which this ty|j<: of human being can he 
recognized is that, in the state of inspiration, they seem to he 
removed from those who arc present. This is accompanied by 
a feeling of being choked that looks like swooning or uncon,* 
sciou.sness but has nothing to do with either.**** In reality, it 


**"Cf. as+Bs, below. 
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is nti immersion in encounter with the spiiituuJ king¬ 

dom» the result of perceptions congenial to ihetn but entirely 
foreign to the (ordinary) perceptions of men. (These extraor- u J4» 
dinary perceptions) arc then brought down to the level of 
human (Krceptioits in the fonn of same speech sound the 
person (who receives the revelatiun) hears and is able to 
to utiderstand. or in the form of an individual delivering the 
divine message to him* This state (of remoteness) tlien 
leaves him, but he retains the content of the given revelation. 

AMicn Muhammad ivaa asked almut revelation, he said; "At 
times, it comes to me like tive ringing of a bell. This affects 
me moat. When it leaves me, I have retained what was said. 

At other times, the angel appears to me in the form of a man, 
lie talk.^ to me, and I retain the tilings he says.” During 
that (process, the person who receives the revelation) show's 
inexplicable signs of strain and chokitig. .A tradition says; 
"Tliere was some anxiety in connection with tlie revelation 
that lie had to calm,” *A*isbab said; ”1 he revelation W'ould 
come to him on very cold days. Nevertheless, when it left 
him, there was sweat on his forehead," God says in the 
Qur’an: "We shall lay upon you a heavy message."’*^ 

Because the act of receiving revelations leads to such 
conditions, the polytheists used to accuse the prophets of 
being possessed (by jinn). They saidr "He has a /min as his 
doubleganger, or companioti." The outward appearance of 
the condition they observed misled tlietn. "He whom God 
leads astray has no guide," “** 

.Another sign by w'hich inspired human beings can be 
recognized is the fact that (even) before receiving revdatioiw, 
they are good, innocent, and averse to any blaniew’onhy, 
sinful action. This is what is meant by 'isttiah (immunity from 
smand error, mfaUibility), It looks as if. by nature, tliey were 
dispused to avoid and shun hlamevtorthy actiom, and as if 

** Of. al-BiihItiTi, ed. Krehl (Ijeidcn, te6e-isa«), I. 4- 

«' Cr. Ml., I, C: IV, 4!». Cf. also CDneordanct, 111, 78t. Cf. ji. aol, bel{>'». 

Cf, sl^Bulthari, t, 4. 

"«qur'lti 7SJJ (s>, 

*« is.ss(ssj; («+), as 1 st): «.ss (ss), 
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such actions were the nepr«ition of their vtrry nature. Accord - 
irig to (the sound trAfiition of) the when Muhammad 

was a young man he carried stones with tiis unde al-',\hbds 
for the restoration of the Ka^haJi, I le w as carrying thorn in his 
cloak, and thus, he was undressed, ( As this was uniieconnng,) 
he fell down in a swoon that lasted until he was covered with 
his doak.^ (On another nocasiun,) he was invited to a 
wedding pany where there was much inorrymakinE. He fell 
fast asleep, and slept until tiie ^un I'Dse, Thus, la* had nothing 
to do with the things the others did on that occasion. tjr>d 
kept him from all tliat. It was bis nature, lie even avoided 
food that was considered nbjectjonable. Thus, he never 
touched onions or garlic. When he was asked al>out it, he 
said; *T communicate with Hite sviilt whom you do not 
comiiiunicate." 

Attention should be puid (in tliis coruiection) to what 
Muhamtnud told Khadijah about the revelation when he first 
experienced it, and she wauled to know w'hat it was like, Site 
asked him to embrace her, and when he did so, it left him. 
lihadljiJi, thereupon, said tlwt it was an angel, and not a 
devil, meaning that (a devil) would not come close to a 
w'oiiian. She also asked him whai garments he liked iiesf (for 
the angel) to wear during the rt vebtion, and he rejilieti, 
"White and green ones." UTicrcupon Khadtjah .said iliat it 
was an angel, meaning that green anil white arc tiie colors of 
goodness and of the angds. Black, on the other hand, is the 
color of evil and of the devils, 'lliere are other such stories. 
Another sign by which (inspired human beings can Iw 
recognized) is the fact thai diey make propaganda for religion 
and divine worship by means of prayer, almsgiving, and 

4u«* not Ttfcr to Mufiainmiiirt ilestisiijii in tfie qiiarTe} tiver the 
lumiir of replflcinft the Hkeh Sutni:. fa-gend tdln ihut W h«i it plared ujitm j 
Kamicnl aiul liftwl into pAiition Ly HL-wml rival gruitim, it rufcra to My bain- 
niad’a urimary hours to help ^^itli tlic reiiofatiiiii, CF, al-BuiJnJLri, 

h *uti, l■’iflr vnriatiuna in thr irtory, see, for infuiico, IPn Ketldr, 
Hiddydh. 11, fi87 r., or IbnSayyiiUan-ii&a,' Vyin ht/-rffAiir (fairtt, 15iP/i!fa7~ 
9Bh l,+* f.*wlM!r» ^vealBo flnJ the story of the wfcdiila^. Cf. ilw T. AihItm, 
Ou Ftrtm Muhmmtds , . . , pp, jg^C; ], Goklziher in FJ. z.c. "'Uith,'* 
*“Cf, «i-Buk!iiri, I, ns, IV, Cl. tlw Huntihaoi, p, Jsab, 
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chastity, Kb;n1ijah,as well as Abti Rahr. t<wk rhatfiwduct) as 
{»roof Ilf' Muhaitiitia^rs truilifulness, ITiey diil not need aiiy 
further proof of fits mUsion l»eyond his miuluct and character. 
Accnrdiiig to (the sound tradition of) the Sahth, when Hera- 
clhis retoived the Prophet's letter iti which he w'as asked to 
become a Muslim, he is said to have called the Qurdshites 
who could l>c found in his coutitry, among them Abu Sufyan, 
and to have asked them about Muhammad's condition. One 
of the questions he asked contenied the things MuhatiuTiad 
commanded them to do. Abu Sufyan's reply was: "Prayer, 
almsgiving, gifts, and chastity/' Similar replies were given 
to all the other questions HeracUus asked. Me radius' roni- 
tnent was; "If It is all really as you say, he is a prophet and he i, iw 
will take possession of this very ground uptiti which I iitn 
stantiing." The "chastity" to which HcracUus referred is 
*isniah (iminiinsty froin sin and error, infaUihiUty). It is ^vorth 
noting that Henidius wnsidered ‘mt/iuA and propaganda for 
religion and divine worship as proofs of the genitineness of a 
pro|ihetirai mission, and did not require a miracle, lliis story, 
therefore, is proof timt these qtia lilies arc.- among the signs of 
profihecy- 

Ajiotlier sign by which {inspired human lieirigs can he 
recognizeiJ) is the fact that tiiey have pre.srige among their 
people. According to (the sound tradition of) the ^‘ihih, Ciod 
"sent no prophet who did not enjoy the protection of lits 
people." *“ Another recension reads: . . who did not 

enjoy weal tit among his people." This is aUllakim's cor¬ 
rection of the two yu/d/is.®" According to (the .soimd trudition 
of) the Abfi Siifyan replied lo Henidius' question con- 

* Cf. il-Bulih.'Lri, 1, 7 f., BTUI, for furtluir reforerwx?, lUedtmii, 

p. e*. Cf. nJitfi tu'low, »:=*a, 

Jlifo pp. iiiwHt4, tieluw. 

’•* cr. 1, am a. Siiirt rln^ rcrci t-nf^j to "wMlilt" wbs irw 

appropriate iii the caw of Muliarnmnd. "wealilT" tuts been cxptujncil to tnenn 
“great iminber," ur "protection, power, ttitiiia3ce.“ 

Abj 'AbdaiUli Mutanimaif b, ‘Ahilallili, aUy ihim an-Nisibilri, aai- 

Iwas^ioi t], Cf. GAL, I, ifm: Suftpl.. 1, Jt7« f. Cf his ,t/iuta<fn4t ’tU 
[Of *t.Bukliiri mi Muxlitnl (Ityaembail, 
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ceming Muhatutuad s sranding among tim Quraihites. (by 
saying) that he had prestige among tlieni. Whereujwn 
lleracUus said, ’‘Whenever messengers are sent, they have 
prestige among their people." That means tliat (sueh a 
man) has group feeling and inHuence which protect him from 
harm at the hands of unbelievers, until he has dcUvcred the 
messages of his Lord and achieved the degree of complete 
perfection with respect to his religion and religious organiza- 
lion that God intended for him. 

Another “sign by which (mspired human beings can be 
recognized) is that they work wonders which attest to their 
truthfulness. “Wonders" ™ are actions tlie like of which it la 
impossible for other human beings to achieve,. They arc, 
tlierefore, called "miracles.'' They are not within the ability 
of men, but licyond their ptiwer. There is a difference of 
opinion as to how they ocnir and as to how they prove the 
truth of the prophets. Speculative theologians ba.se them¬ 
selves on the doctrine of the "voluntary agent" and say 

that miracles occur througli the power of God, and not 
through the action of the prophet. The Mu'tazikh maifitain 
that human action.^ proceed from man himself. Still, miracles 
do not belong to the type of actions that hutnati beings per- 
I, tea form. According to all (schools], the prephet’s place in the 
performance of miracles is (cincum.scribcd bv) the "ach aitre 
challenge" ( ttihatfili) “ whL'h he <ifrer'i by diviri'^^ pciTFiission. 

THe teTlTJ la^d ill tlua atory in tilJJaiiMri, HI. 

^ Tlte test frtmj hiTB to I9tf, L b I'nuii4 in C fill in inpiiii-d 
*** Khawdriq iliai "'Ijtcak ihrough-' nfilinaiy otiuriic 

jLffnirs. tft ‘"itilnclc;*' in ihe iMSitse vf soint^EliirL^ ilatic hy a [iroptsut 

in confliTixatuin of lii» TtiiiSEtm. I'ht Ttirrts niny he user! aj synonyms ^ hm, 
in i^etu^ral, “wfcimlET^*" m ctniiidtreil irtftiriiir to ^'emndei/* Iwth 

term* occur lOgelhcr. 

Cf e: 372, he tow. mJ Htmrif tlT. 3JD f. 

^ Ta^dtidi, iifi'raUvi intaiifr ihaT ihf p?nfihei rho peopte ciul^ thwT 

he to ilieiTi luitt diitlleTigfri tlurm by Bismnjnting hi^ 

impending miriLclo aijd during ihi^m to p^onn wmibr. Ibn 

Khaldfm eKplaiiiB thi? itrm a a "the djitii made in advimee that ihn'. tnirflcle 
IViU happen in a^eemeiH witli iht prophetit atmniincemcnl '; d. and 

JTO, lieUiiW. itiatead al" ^^aJvunte duliiiiige,'' Another Aultiiide rraJiikticiri 
would be ■ advance mfonuationAlready in hla Lmb CTetu5jti, 
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That is, ih« prophet uses the ttdrafles U-fore they occur as 
proof of the tnith of his claims. They thus take the place of an 
explicit statemetu from GchI to tlie effect that a i^rticular 
prophet is truthful, and they arc definite proof of tiie truth. An 
evidential miracle is the combluaiion of a “wonder” and the 
"advance challenge** il'iai{aiintiunces) it. Xlierefore, 

ilie latter constitutes part of tlie miracle. 

The notion of die speculative theologians (concerning the 
"voluntary agent'*) is seU'-explanatory. t The "voluntary 
agent”) is (just) one. For they liold that "essential" means 
(being just one)®^ According to the notion of the speculative 
theologians, the "advance Lhallonge"(fuW</i) is what mahes 
the difference between (miradcs, on the one band), and acts 
of divine grace and sorcery (on the other), since (the taxicr) 
two need no ootifirmadon of their truthfulness. The "advance 
chiillenge” (if it occurs at all in diese cases) exists (in them) 
only by chance. 

In the opinion of those who admit the existence of acts of 
divine grac<^. if an "advance liiallenge** {ta/mUJi) occurs in 
cuiinection with them, and if it is proof nf dtetn, it is proof 
only of saintliness, which is different from prophecy, 'fliis is 
why Professor Abu [sbat[ and others did not admit tlie 
occuirence of wonders as acts of divine grace. They w anted to 
avoid confusion Ixeiwcen the "advance chalWtige" {^tiihaddi) 
of the -saint and prophecy. We, bfiwevcr, have (just) shown 


»W3). p. 111. Him KhjJdtin iMWd tlw sime dL'iinitiotl of'‘minrclr" In- rcpi-sts 
Ivere a I pneattr ' 

Fitt iht? pri'bliini of in MuaUwi (henlopT, Sfi', for distance, aJ- 

nii |ilUni, TrtMAtii/, pp. il *. I a I f., iiiG-eii; idrm^ I’jiz .d-gdr’in Ct:airo, 
pp. U«f.; Intim B^Maroma^'n, tCairo, 

p. SIS’, Jhn IJozni, (317—slS), V, 51 aiwl 7 f. 

F<illnw lug tie SlaiUi'a iKruhtfiil niggeation*, "C miEhi tniii.ihw ttie 
vert ilifllrtJiU aa foUowi: '‘Tliericfurc.the kucrotmaiitufeapart of the 

niimk. or, to u^e tlic espressron of speculaiive ttivnli)|tiatw, if Us iperiBt 
qualiry. Jt ia one, for (speculafive thefilkigiana.} kiUI «hat (unciiea&) Lt ihe 
meaning «f tsMfiiTiiil." I'lwn.* are, however, more objecEiens to thij tTansk^ 
lion tlidii t\\t. Dn£ in text^ 

^ Lbrihtin b. Miii>[]FnniiiEl flJ-lstjTayififF 4- ItthFl] C't 
I, fiffj; Ahii l^.Mutaffkr aHafariyinl, af-^aMr/f (Cairo. lS!U>.^iiH<i}, 
p. Its, Cf, #1*13 pp. if!;9,3U9. aiiJ Siiix), belinv. 
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ihut there is a tiifierenee between the tw'g. The " advance 
challenge'’ ( takuM} nf a saint is concerned w ith other things 
than that of a prophet. There can he no doubt that the report 
on the authority of Professor Abii [«ha(| is not clear and ha# 
often led to denial of (the possibility) that the wonders of the 
prophets could have Ijeen wrought by ( saitits) , on tlic groiuids 
that each of the two groups lias its otvn kind of wondert.. 

The Mu'tazilah do not admit the occurrence of acts of 
divine grace, Ijccause wonders do not lielong to the acilojis t)f 
man that are customary and allow of no break { in the custom¬ 
ary process). 

[t is alwurd to believe that miracles could l>c produced 
fraudulently by a Uar, According to the Ash'arites, this t# 
absurd because the esseiubl [vart of a miracle is defined as 
’‘conlirniation of truiliFulncas and right guidance/' Were a 
miracle to occur uiuler the contrary conditions, proof would 
become doubt, guidance nnsguidance, and, I might add, tlie 
t, tfii contrrmatlon of truthfulnesti, untruth. Realities would l>cCoine 
absurdities, and the essential qualities would be turned up¬ 
side down. Simething, the wcurrctice of which wouhi be 
absurd, camiOit he possible.®’’ 

According to die Mu'taxiiah, fraudulent miracles arc 
absurd, because it is imprtpper for protifs to turn intti doubts 
and for guidance to turn into misguidance. Such, tlierei'ore, 
could not tTime from God. 

Ihe philosophers hold that wonders arc acts of the 
prophet (who performs them), oven though they have no 
plac.e in the power (of the pniphet liiraself). This i.s based 
ujion their docir'me that (ihere exists) an essential and neces¬ 
sary (cHusality') anti that events develop out of each other ac- 
tx)rding tt> rnnditions and reasons that (alwavs) come up 
anew and, in the last in.<itanre, go back to the Necessary ftrr se 
that acts per jc ami not by choice. In their opinion, the pro¬ 
phetical soul has spectal essential quail tie# whidi pitKliice 
wonders, with the help of the itowcr of (the Necessary per 


•” t'l, for iiuranot, ajdafa^rijrin, p, |0+, 
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and the obedience of tfie element?^ to Hitti for purposes of 
generation. {Tlie role oQ the propiier (iri this process)^ in 
their opinicm, U that through those qualitlc.^ tha.t Go<i put 
into liijn, he is by nature titled for being active among (all) 
created things, whenever he addresseA himself to tiictn and 
concentrates on them. They hold that wonders are wrought 
by the ptopher (himself), wliciher there ts an "advance 
challenge" [ttihiithil) or not. They are evidence of the proph¬ 
et's truthfulness. In as much as they prove (hat he is active 
among the crea.ied things, such activity constituiing: a special 
quality of the prophetic soul, nut because they take the place 
of a dear assertion of histrutlifulncss. In their opinion, there¬ 
fore, (wonders) are no definitive proof (of the prophet's truth¬ 
fulness), as tiiey are in the opinion of (he speculative theolo¬ 
gians, “Advance awareness," for them, does not consiitute 
part of the miracle. It does not stand out as the thing tliat 
differentiates (mirades) from acts of divine grace. They hold 
tlifli (miracles) are tliftcremiated from 5 (»rcery by the fact 
that a prophet is by nature fitted for good actions and averse 
to evil deeds. Tl jure fore, he could not do evil thraugli the 
wonders he works, Theop|wsite in the case with the sorcerer. 
All bis actions are evil atid done for evil purpose.^.®** t'urthcT, 
(miracles) are ditferenliaicd fruni acts of divine grace hy the 
fact tliat tlie wonders of a prophet arc of an unusual character, 
such as ascending to heaven, passing through solid bodies, 
reviving the dead, conversing with angels, and flying through 
the air.“* The wonders of a saint, on the other hand, are of a 
lower order, such as making much out of little, speaking 
about something that will happen in the future, and similar 
things inferior to the power of action of prophet.^, A prophei 
can produce tlie wonders of saints, but a saint is not able to 
produce anything like the wonders of prophets. This has been 
ronfirnied by the Sufis in what lliey have written alxiut (he 
mystic path and reported of their c?csratic experiences. 

J^(fw that this has been cbtablished, it should be known 


*" Cf. 3:161, tJckJlA. 


“* Cf. S'.fia, below. 
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thut the evidence of the noble Qur’an, which revealed tt> 
oor Prophet, is ihe greatest, noblest, and rlearest miracte. 
Wonders are as a rule wrought hy a prophet separately and 
apart from the revelation he receives. The miracle comes as 
evidence for itfs truthfulness). TTiis is obvious. Tlie Qur'an, 
on the other hand, is in itself the claimed revelation. It is it¬ 
self the wondrous miracle. It is its own proof, h requires no 
outside proof, as do tlie other wonders tv rough t in connection 
with revelations. It is the clearest proof that can be, because it 
utiiics in itself both the proof and w'hat is to be proved. Tiiis 
is tlie meaning of Muhammad’s statement, "Every prophet 
was given signs liltely to provide reassurance for mankind. 
Wliat 1 have been given is a revelation tliar was revealed to 
me. Thcj cfore, 1 hope to ha^ c the greatest number of fol¬ 
lowers on the day of resurrection." He refers to the fact 
that a miracle which is identical with tJie revelation {con¬ 
firmed by it), is of such clarity and force of evidmee that it 
will be found truthful, because of its clarity, Ijy tlie greatest 
number of people. ITiercfore, many are those who consider 
(the Prophet) truthful and believe. They are the "followers,” 
the nation of Islam, 

And Go<l, praised be He, knows better. 

All this indicates that the Qur'an ia alone among the 
divine hooks, in that our Prophet received it directly in 
the words and phrases in which it apfjeara. in this rc.'qicct, it 
dilfers from the Torah, the Gospel, and other heavenly bttok.'i. 
The prophets received them m the form of ideas during the 
-state of revelation. After their return to a human state, tlicy 
expressed those ideas in their own onlinary' words. There- 


Cf. 9il-Uuhti3ri. Sdhti, llUaaj; rv, 

1 ™ ^ fr^ t-cre to p iss. 1. s, IkIuw, uppfitrs {w try lsin.»l«i|:r) 
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Cf. p. xcix. above, ajui p, iun, heltiw. 
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fore, tlro&e Ixwksdo not have "inimhaLijlity." InimitaLbiliiy 
IS resmeted to the Qur’an. 'I'he other prophets received their 
books in a manner similar to that in which our Prophet re¬ 
ceived (eertain) ideas that he attrihtited to God, such as are 
found in miiny traditions,*" Tlie fact that he received tiie 
Qur’an directly, in its literal form, is attested by the follow¬ 
ing statement of Muhammad on the authority of his Lord 
who said: "Do not set your tongue in motion to make haste 
with (the rsvelatioji of the Qur'iii). It is up to us to put it to¬ 
gether and to recite it." *** 

The reason for the revelation of these verses was 
Muhammad's haste to study the (Qur'ank) verses, because 
he feared that he might forget {them), and because he wished 
to keep the directly and literally revealed text in memory, 
God guaranteed him that He (Himself) would "keep'* it in 
the following verse; "Wc revealed the reiainder, and we are 
keeping it." This is the meanitig of "keeping" which is 
peculiar to the Qur'an, The meaning of it is not what the 
common people think, ('llieir opinion) is far off die mark. 

Many verses of the Qur’iSn show diat He directly ami 
litertilly revealed the Qur’^, of which every riJrifA is inimi¬ 
table, Our Prophet wrought no greater miracle than ihe 
Qur*5n and tltc foot that he united ilie Arabs m his mission, 
"If you had expended all the treasures on earth, you would 
have achieved no unity among them. But God achieved unity 
among them." 

This should be known. It should be pondered. Ii will then 
be found to lx.- correct, exactly as 1 have stated. One should 


* It aliDuld not Iw forponen ihai pjdz "iriiinitubiliTy" is f^rrmrd 
th€ same toot ma\ihah Bf.nh wnivi-y the of ttumuthinff thml 

DntinsrT mEfTlAls ure Uto ^r.ah to (tntl by ■wUclii they jre conTUundtfd. 

WTIU! itmiftk "boly tradifions/‘ Cf- S. Mi twentej in D/r hlim^ 
Kill {loaa). *3-05. awl L S^rr f#J 

trckifiifia fh ta rnyttiqm mutuitrumr (id pp. f. CL also 

below. 
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], JM also consider rhi' evidence that lies in tin* superiority of 
Muhaminail's rank over thai tifthu other prophets and in the 
exiiltedpesa of his position. 

We .shall now give an explansrinn of the real meaning of 
prophecy as interpretetj by many thorough scholars. We shall 
then luemion the real meaning of so^^thsaying, dreum vision, 
dtvituition, and other supernatural ways of perception. We 
say: 

{Jhi rvili nwiitiing tif 

It™ shciuld he known that we ^May (Jod guide you and 
us ***-notice that this world with all the created tiling* 
in it hits a certain order and solid construction, h shows 
nexuses between causes and things raused, conihinaiions of 
some parts of creation with others, and transFortnations of 
some existent things into others, in a patEeiTi that is both 
remarkable and endless. Beginning with the world of the 
iiody and sensual iJereeption, and therein first with the world 
of the visible elements, (otie notices^ how these elements arc 
arranged gradually and coFitinualiy in an ascending order, 
from earth to water, (from water) to air, and (from air) to 
fire. Each one of the elements is prepared to he transfonned 
into the nest higher or losver one, and sometimeii is trans¬ 
formed, The higher ota* Is always finer than tilt one preceding 
it, Eventiiiiily, the world of the spheres is reached. 'Ihev are 
liner than anything else. Tliey are in layers which art imer- 
connecied, in a sha|ie which tiie senses art able to perceive 
only rhmugh the existence of motions. These motions pro¬ 
vide some people with knowledge of ihe nieasurerocnts and 
positions of the spheres, and also with httow ledge of the 
existence of the essences beyond, the infiiience of whicli is 
noticeable in the spheres through the fact (iliai they have 
motion). 


P'^thtdiKussioii that follow* here, ste bfiaw, 
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On« ilitmlU then look at tlie uorld of creation, it started 
out from [he Tninemts am) pri)jrresiM.‘d, in an ingemous, grad¬ 
ual manner, to plants and animals. The last stage”’ of 
tnin&rals is oonnecteci with the iirst stags of plants, stich ss 
herbs and settlless plaiu.s. The last stage of plants, such as 
palms anti vines, is cormecieti wiUi live Hrst stage of animals, 
.such as snails and shellfish which have oivly tiie power of 
touch. The word “connectioir' with regard to these created 
things nifars that the last stage of each group is fuUj pre¬ 
pared to Ivecome the first stage of the next group, 

The aniJiia! world ilieti widens, its species become numer¬ 
ous, and, in a gradual process of creation, it finally leads to 
nian, who is able to think and to reHect. live higher stage of 
man b readied from the world of the monkeys, in w tiidi iioth 
sagacity and perception are found, hut which has not reached 
the stage of actual reHection ami thinking. A.t this fwini we 
come to the first stage of man after ( live world of iriojikeys). 
Tins is as far as our (physical) observation e.\tends. 

Now, ill the various worlds wc find manifold in¬ 
fluences. In the world of sensual jioreeption tliere arc t'crtaiii 
influences of the motions of the spheres and the dements. !n 
the world of creation there are certain influences of the ino- 
riofw of growth and perception. All this is evidence of the 
fact that there is something that eiterciscs an influence and is 
different fiom the bodi(ly substances). This is sonvctliiiig 
spiritual It Is rotiiiectcd witii die created things, because the 
various worlds must be connected in their existence. Ihis 
spiriniaJ tiling is the soul, which iia* perceprion and cau.ses 
fiiotioTi, Above the soul there must exist somclhmg elst; iliai 
gives the soul the power of percept ion and inotiniv, and that is 
aliio connected with it. Its essence should be pure perccpitoiv 
and absolute intellection. This is the world of the angvds. Tlie 
soul, conse(|Viently, must be prepared to exchange humanity 
for angelicaiity, "in order actually to liecome part of the 
angelic species a.t t^rtain times in the flash of a moment. 1 ins 


™ Lit^* "hcriami," 
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hspiMMi.^ after the spiritual eiLscncc af ibc a^)ul has hccomo 
perfect in actuality, as we shall mention later on. 

(The soul) is connected with the stage next to It, as are all 
tlte orders of the exisUntid, as we have meniioned before. It is 
connected both upward and downward, Dow-nward, tt is 
connected witii tlie body. Through (the body, the soul) ac¬ 
quires the sense perceptions by whidi it is prepared for actual 
intellection.®'' Upward, it is connected with the stage of the 
angels. There, it acquires scEentific and supernatural percep¬ 
tions, for knowledge of the things that come into being exists 
tlmelessly in the intelicctiotis of (the angels), ’i'his is in 
consequence of the well-constructed order of existence men¬ 
tion e<l above, which requires that the essences and powers of 
(the w'orld of existence) be connected w-ith one another. 

The human .wul cannot be seen, hut its iiifluence is evi- 
dent m the Irody. It is as if all (the body's) parts, iti combina¬ 
tion or separately, were organs of the soul and its powers. 
The powers of action arc touchiitg with the hand, walking 
with the foot, speaking with the tongue, and the total com¬ 
bined motion with the body. 

The pow'ors of sensual jierceptiort are graded and ascend 
to the highest power, that is, the [wwer of thinking, for which 
there exists the term " rational power." Thus, tlie powent of 
external sense perception, with the organs of vision, hearing, 
and ail the other (organs), leiid up to uiward (|M;rception). 

The first (inward st-nse) is the "ccunmort scifse," ^ that 
is, the p€>wcr that .’Simultaneously perceives all objects of 
sensual perception, whether they belong to hearing, seeing, 
touching, or anything else. In this respect, it ditters from the 
power of external sense perception, as the objects of setuiual 
perception do not all cnnvd upon external sense perception 
at one and tlie same time. 

Ihe common sense traiisfcrjs (liie ^lerteptinnjs) to the 

CJ. p, fli5, bvlfiw- 

.rrt,,,,. Cf. A.-M. GoifiHiji. VvahuUirtt 
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inspiration, which is the power that piaures an object of 
M'mual perception in the soul, as it is, abi^tntcted from all 
external matter. ‘Jlte organ for the activity of these two 
|Miwers (cotumoti sense and imagination) is the first cavity 
of the brain. The front part of that cavitj' is for the common 
sense, and the back part for the imagination. 

Imagttiarion leads up to tile estimative powerand the 
ptiwer of memory. Tlie estimative power serves for per¬ 
ceiving (abstract) ideas that reh'r to individualities, such as 
the hostility of Zayd, die friendship of 'Amr, the compassion 
of the father, or the savagery of the wolf TJie power of 
meniorv serv^es as a repository for all objects of perception, 
whether they are imagined or not. It is like a storehouse that 
preserves them for the time when they are needed. The organ 
for the activity of these t%vo powers is the hack cavity' of die 
bruin. The from pan of dial cavity is for the estimative 
|)ower, and the back for the power of memory, 

.All these powers then lead up to the power of thinking. 
Its organ is the middle cavity of the brain. It is the power 
that causes reflect ion to be set in motion and leads toward 
imellcctlon, The soul b constantly movetl by it, as the result 
of its cotistitutional desire to (think). It wants to he free from 
the grip of puwer *'* and the human kind of preparedness. 
It wants to proceed to active intellection by assimilating it¬ 
self to the higiiest spiritual grou]! (that of the angels), and 
to get into the first order of the spiritmlia by perceiving 
them witiiout die help of Jxidily organs. Therefore, ihe soul 
is constantly nwiing in dial direction, It exdianges aU 
humanity and human spirit uality for angelicality of the 
highest stage, without the help of any acquired faculty but by 
virtue of a prituary natural disposition that God has placed in 
it. 

As far as this (process) is conccnied, human souls are of 
three k'mds. Otic is by nature too weak to arrive at spiritual 

A.-M, tkijcbtffi, p. 40, iiruJ F". Itjlimait, .'ftiKMJtaV 

(Oiefurd & LdiiiIqil, p|>. Tfl* 
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peireptioti. Thert:ft>rej it is satisfierf to tnovief downwards to¬ 
ward the percoptions of tlie sdnacs and imagination and thtr 
formation of ideas with flit; Iwlp of the jxnver of meinoi^' and 
the estimative power, according to limited rules and a special 
order. In this manner, people aniuire perceptive and apper¬ 
ceptive knowledge, which is live product of thinking in the 
body. All this i.v (tlie result of the power of) imagmation ami 
limited in extent, since from the way it starts it cam reach the 
primary (iiituHigibilia) hut cannot go beyond tliem. Also, if 
they are corrupt, everything beyond (hem is also con upi.**® 
This, as a rule. Vs the extent of hunijn ctii"pi>rcal perception. 
It Ls tVic goal of tlie perceptions of scholars, [t is in it that 
scholars are firmly groLindcd, 

A (seaind) kind (ofsoul), through thinking, moves in the 
direction of spiritual mtellection and (a type of) perception 
that does not need the organs of the body, because of its 
innate preparedness for it. The perceptions of this kind of 
soul extend beyond tJie ijriitiary {inirliigibitia) to which 
primary human [jercoptioti is restricted, and cover the ground 
of inward observations, which are all Intuitive.’^ Tltey arc 
unlimited as to their beginnitig and their end. Thov are tlie 
[lerceptions of saints, of men of mystical leaniing and divnne 


T'.tijrfWTiui' and Cf, A,-M tpOidwn, t^jiauf ta tanxiK phitn- 
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Thr ThTtf Kindi cf 

krjOtt'IeiJge* The blessed obtiiin them after death, in Purga- 
tftr)' {JwrsiiAA),”* 

A (ihii*d) iijjid (of soul) is hy nature suited to CMhangc 
humanity altogether^ both corporeal and spiritual hunianlty^, 
for angelicalitT of the highest stage, so that it may actually 
lK!Comc an angel in the Hash of a moment, glimpse the highest 
grovip within their own stage, and listen to essentkl speech ^ 
and divine address during tltai moment. (Individuals possess- 
ing thi.s kind of soul) are prophets. God implanted uiiJ 
formed in them the natural ability to slough off humanity in 
tliai moment w'hich is the stale of revelatiun- God freed them 
from the lets and hindrances ot the body, by which they were 
ariliL'ied as human IteingS- He did this by means of isrna/i 
(immunity from sin atnl error, infallibility) ami straight¬ 
forwardness, which He implanted in tliem and which gave 
them that panicular outlnok. and bv means of a desire for 
divine worship which He centeted in them ami which con* 
verges from all sides toward that goal They thus move to¬ 
ward the (angelic) stage, sloughing oft humanity at will, by 
virtue of their natural constitution, and not w'iih the help of 
any acquired faculty or craft- 

('Hie prophets) move in that direction, slough off their 
humanity, and. once among the highest group (of angels), 
learn all that may then? be leimied, lliey then bring what 
they have learned hack down to the level of the piwcrs of 
human perception, as this is the vvay iti which it can Iw tratis- 
ttiitted to human being-s. At times, this may happen in the 
form of a noise the prophet hears. It is like indistiiici words 
from wliid) he derives the idea ronveyeil to him. As soon as 
die noise has stopped, he retains and understands (the idea). 
At other times, die angel wlio conveys (the message) to the 
prophet appears to him in the form of a man who talk.s to 
him, ant! the prophet cornprehimds what he says. Learning 
the message from the angel, reverting to the level of human 
perception, and understandi ng the me.ssage conveyed to him 

Cf, M, Scltrivk In EL f-w "Bjtrjskh," afiil fT. heUtw. 
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— all this appears to take place in one moment, or railier, in a 
flash. 11 does not take place in time, hut ever^tliing liappcns 
simuhaneously. 'llierefore, it appears to happeti very quickly. 
For this reason, it is called rij^y ("revelation"), hocaiise dw 
root why has the aieaiiing "to hasten/’ *“ 

It should be known tliat in the judgment of thorough 
scholars, the first (degree), the state of noise, is that of 
prophets who are not sent as messengers, Tlie second degree, 
the state when an angel ap[)ears in the form of a man who 
addresses the prophet, is that of prophets who arc sent as 
messengers. Therefore, it is more perfect than the first (de¬ 
gree). This is the meaning of the tradition in w'hicii the 
Prophet explained revelation, in reply to a question by al- 
Hdrith b, Hisham.*®^ Asked how' the revelation came to him, 
Muhammad replied, ‘‘At times, it comes to me like the ring¬ 
ing of a belL Tills affects me most. When it leaves me, 1 have 
retained what was said. At other tunes, the angel ap[)ears to 
me in the form of a man. lie talks to me, and 1 retain the things 
he says. The first (case) affected film more, being the first 
attempt to advance from potential to actual contact ( with tlie 
supernatural). Thu.s, it wa.'s somewhat diHicuIf. When the 
Prophet returned, in this case, to the le^'cl of human per¬ 
ceptions, all he retained was auditory (impressions). All 
others were difficult. When the revelation was repeatctl and 
the messages became numerous, contact (with the suptw- 
natural) liecameeasy. When the Prophet returned to the level 
of human perceptions, now all his sciu;es-and especiiilly 
the clearest sense, that of vision —conveyed ( the revelation) • 
The use of the perfect lense "I have rcuined" in the first 
case, and of die presm tense "1 retain" in the second, is a 
meaningful stylistic distinction. In both cases, the words (liat 
were spoken (during the reveUtion) came in a disguise. In 
the first ca.se, they appeared in the form of "noise," which, 
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according tti accepted usage, is something different from 
speech. Niuhammad indicated that understanding imd com- 
preliensiou followed iminedlately upon it after it had stopped, 
lie properly used tlie ijerfect tense, wliich is suitable {to 
signify) what has ended or stopped, in order to Indicate 
comprehension at the monieiit he perceived that (the noise) 
had ended and stopped.*** In the second case, the angel ap¬ 
peared in the form of a man who addressed the Prophet and 
spoke to him- Comprehension {in this case) nm parallel with 
siwech. niierefore, Muhammad properly used the present 
tense, which of necessity cjtpresses renewed {repeated) ac¬ 
tivity. 

It should 1)0 known that, in general, the state of revelarion 
presents ditiiculties atul pains throughout. This has been Indi¬ 
cated in ihe Qur’an: *® *'We shall lay upon you a heavy 
message.” 'A'tshah said: “Ihere was some anxiety in 
nection with the revelation, with ^vhLch he had to struggle. 
She said; "The revelation would come to him on very cold 
days. Nevertheless, when it left him, there was sweat on hLs 
forehead," This is the reason for his weU-known remoteness 
{from sensual perception) and the choking (feel'mg) when in 
that condition, of which the Frophet used to speak. 'ITe 
reason, as we have estahUshed, is that revelation means 
leaving one's humanity, in order to attain angelic perceptions 
and to'hear the speech of the soul.®* This causes pain, since 
it means that an essence leaves its own e.ssetice and exchanges 
its own stage for tlie ultimate stage (of the angels). This is 
tlie meaning of the choking feeling which Muhamma^d re¬ 
ferred to in connection with the beginning of revelation in 
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his statPinenh '*And he (Gabi'iel) rhukwl trie until it lie- 
camc urn much for me; then hv feleas«i me. Thett he naid, 
'Head/ iind t replied, '1 canntit read.’ ” *** He did tliis a 
second and a third time, as the tradition tells. 

Gi^ctiiat habitiiatiou io(the process of revolationj hrings 
some relief, as compared to how it was Isefore. It is for this 
reason tliat the eartiesi passa(res, yurffAs, and verses of the 
Qur Sji, rev'ealed to Midiammad in Mecca, are briefer than 
those revealed to him in Medina, C)ne may compare the 
tradition about how the ninth iwVuA {SiircU al^BurSah) was 
revealed, during the expedition to Talrub, The whole of this 
{long jjfrdA),or most of it, was revealed to Muhammad while 
he was riding his camel.*** Before this, when he was b Mecca, 
part of one of the shortest snrah& b the hitter part of die 
Qur'an was revealed on one occasion, and the rest on an¬ 
other occasion. Also, one of the la.st revelations received in 
Medina was the "Verse of tlie Religion," =“ which is very 
bug. Before this, b Mecca, the verses revealed were short, 
like those of the s^raks ar-Ha^ttuIn, at-Mvd- 

daiht/tir, ad-DuhA. and and similar'.tMrjAs. 'rhL< 

may serve as criterion for diJstbpushbg tlie Meccan sSrahs 
and vcr.sGs from the Medbese, Cod leads to that which is 
correct. TliU is the quintessence of prophecy. 


( Siiethiiiyitig ) 

Sootlisaymg [iaMnah) is also mit nf the particular qualU 
ties of the huinaji soul, 'lids is as follows. 

In the previous discussion, wc have always stated that 
the human ,soii[ is prepared to exchange Its humanilv for the 
spirituality that lies above ChLimanhy). Human hebgs have 
an mttmalion of that (excliange) in prophets who are by 
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Soi»ihtityiiig 

nnturc ftited tn adiitvc it. It hits tHxn estalilisheii tint they 
neither need acquired quatities fnr that {escliatige), nur are 
they dependent mi any help from perceptions, notions {ta- 
sauu'uf), bmJily activities, be they speech or motion, or aiiy- 
thing else, h is (with them) a natural change from humanity 
to angelicality in the fla.sh of a TTiomeiit. 

If this is* so and if such preparedness etcists in human 
nature, logical classification requires that there must be an¬ 
other Kindi of human beings, as inferior to the first kbiU as 
anything that has something perfeLt iis its oppisite, must be 
inferior to that (perfect) Opposite, IndependeiK'e from all 
help in (achieving contact with the suiremamral) is the op¬ 
posite of dependence on help iit cotmeciion with it. They arc 
two very different things. 

Now, the classification of the world ol existence requiits 
that there must be a kind of human beings fitted by nature fiir 
the process of thinking voluntarily mtder the impulse of their 
rational power, vvlicnever that power has a desire for it- 
(Bm the rational power) is not by nature capable of (the 
process of siq>cmatunil pen'cption). 1 husj when its weakness 
prevents (the rjtioiial jwwer) from (comacT W'ith the 5tii>er- 
nuturaj), it is natural for (the rational power) to get involved i, ras 
with particulars, cither of sensual perception or of the imag¬ 
ination, such as transparent Ixulies, animal bones, speech in 
rhjTned prose, or whatever bird or afrimal may' present itself. 

(A person whose rational ptwer is dius engaged) attempts to 
rclain such sensual or imaginary perreptions, since he de¬ 
pends on their help in attainmg ihc supernatural percepium 
he desires. 'Fhey give him a sort of as.sistaiice. 

'Hie power which in (such persons) constitutes the aturt- 
ing point of supernatural perception is soothsaying. The 
souU of suclt persons are mferior by nature and unable to 
attain perfection, -rhcrvibre, they have a better perceptimi of 
particulars ihaii of imiversals. lliey gel involved with the 
former and neglect die biter, ^fherefore, the t>ower of imag- 
inaiion is most strongly dev eloped ut those persons, be- 
-tmi,- piJjii, applies tlie correction. 
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cause ]( is the argau of the pariiculan. (The partirular&) 
cotnpletelv pervade (the |>ower of the iinagi rial ion),** both 
in tlie sleeping anti the vs'akiiig state. They are ever ready 
and present in it. The power of imagination brings (the 
particulars] to the attention of (those persons) and serves as 
a mirror in which they are seen consrantlv. 

The soothsayer is not able to achieve per feci Lon in his 
perception of the intelligihiliii, because the revelation he re¬ 
ceives ia inspired by devils. The highest state this type of 
person can reach is to achieve disregard for the senses, with 
the help of rhymed prose and the use of words of an identical 
structure at die end of successive cola,®^ and (thercbv) to 
attain an imperfect intact of the sort described (with super¬ 
natural things). From that motion and the foreign supiHrrt 
that accompanies it, his heart receives some inspiration to 
express itself in words. The sootlisayer, thus, often speaks 
the truth and agrees with reality. Often, however, what lie 
says are falsehoods, because he supplements hts deficiency 
with somcihing foreign to, different from, and incompatible 
with, hi^ perceptive essence. Tims, truQi and falsehood are 
jumbled together in him, and he is not tTustworrhv* He often 
takes refuge in guesses and hypotheses, because, in bis self- 
deception, he desires to have (supernatural) perception and 
IS willing to cheat those who ask liiin (for information). 

Men who use such rhyinetl prose are distinguished by the 
name of soothsayers (min, pi. kuhhdn). They rank highest 
among tlieir kind. Muhammad ijaid, regarding something of 
the sort.J^’^is belongs to the rhymed prose of the sooth¬ 
sayers." «* 'Hie use of the genitive cotuitruction {'Thyined 
prose or’) indicates that Mu hammad considered rhymed 

D mT CAijdA. 5d. J l. Riiter [Lclprlg ft Berlin. 1339), 
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SoDthsj^^ing 

prose a dlMinctive (mark of the soothsayer). lie also ques¬ 
tioned Ibft Sayyad,®*' in order to find ottt about him, and he 
asked him how that tiling came to him. I bn §ayyad replied: 
"li comes to me in the form of both truth and fiiisehood." 
Wliereupon Muliammad said, "You are confused with regard 
to the matter." He meant that prophecy is characterized by 
truthfulness and can in no way be affected by falsehood. For 
prophecy is a direct and independent contact of the esjtence of 
the prophet with the most high group (the angels). Because 
of his weakness I the soothsayer dejwnds on the help of foreign 
notions (fajuienar) . (These foreign notions) enter into hia 
perception ajid mingle with the perception toward which he 
aapires. He thus becomes confused by them. So it i$ tliat 
falsehood makes its w'ay to his (door). It Is, therefore, im¬ 
possible (for his activity) to be prophecy. 

We have stated that the highest rank of soothsaying is 
the state in which rhymed prose is used, because the support 
denved from rhymed pilose is ligliter than iiny other support, 
sud> as that derived from vision or hearing. Such light sup¬ 
port (as is given by the use of rhymed prose) points lo near¬ 
ness of contact and perception and to a certain freedom from 
weakness. 

Some people assume that soothsaj-ing of thi.s type stopped 
with the time of inrophecy, as tlie result of tiie stoning of the 
devils with meteors, in view of the prophetic mission, which 
occurred in order to keep them away from heavenly infor¬ 
mation, as is mentioned in the Qur'an.®** The soothsayers had 
received lieavcnlv information from the devils, and now, from 
the day on which the devils were atoned, sootlusaying ceased* 
to exist. 'ITiere is no proof for this contention. Soothsayers 
obtain knowledge from their own souls as well as from the 
devils, 3 S we have established. Furthermore, the verse of the 

The story of Ihn ^aTjid is founit In jtl-Hutiharl, (t. ssl f-; IV, 
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Qur’an only that the tjevi!.i wtj^ kepi away from tiiio 

particular kind of heavenly information, namelv, that con¬ 
nected with the (prophetic) mission. They were not kept 
fiTitri other infunnation. Also, sooihsavijijf stopped otjIv in 
view of the existence of prophecy. U mav afterwards have 
returned to its former state. This woviUi seem to he an obvi¬ 
ous (fact), because all such (supernaturalJ perteptiotis are in 
abeviiiice at the time of prophtty, just as stars and lamps lose 
their brilliance beside the sun. I^rophecy is liie greatest light, 
in wliose presence every other light is oliscured or dLsappears. 

Some philosophers think that (sooiltsaying) exists only 
in view of prophecy, and then stop.'i.-“’ Tliis hapjieiLv at each 
occurrence of prophecy, 'liiey argue that the existence of 
prophecy needs a pariiculir consiellatHm that makes it neces¬ 
sary, The perfection of tha t constellation coincides with the 
perfection of the particular prophecy to which the coiistcUa- 
tioit has reference. As lung as the constellation imperfect, 
it requires the existence of some imperfect related ciement. 
nds is tlic mcEmitig of "stTOthsayer,” as we have e.-itiiblislied 
it, Tlie jierfect state of the constellation is preceded bv an 
imjxjrfeci one, which requires the existeticc of onr or more 
soothsayers. WTien the cons tel la ti on reaches perfection, the 
prophet’s exisience reaches perfection. Hut eonstellatifins 
that jioint to the existence of a(n ijiferior) clement such as 
sofMhSaying liave passed by. and soothsaying ceases to 
exisi.®*^ Thi.H (theory) is based upon the assumption that any 
j>art of a particular constellniion must exercise f«trt of ihc 
influence that the constellation (in its peifeci state) would 
excrcLse, Tins assumption i.s not fully acceptable. It may be 
that a particular constellation exercises its influence only 
W'hen il has taken on its proper fhmi. If .^oiiie aspects are 
I, fss missing, it may exercise no influence whatever, not evcji, as 
they say, 3 restricted influence. 

Soothsayers who are a prophet’s contemporaries arc 
aware of the prophet's truthfutness and the significanee of his 
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miracle, siufe (bey derive some iniuitlve experience from 
prophecy, such as every himian beitig derives from sleep. 
Intellectual awareness of tliis relationship is stronger in ilie 
.wotlisaycr titan in tlie sleetser. What prevents soothsayers 
from acknowledging the truthfulness of the pro pile L, and 
causes them to deny (him), is simply their misguided desire 
to he prophets themselves. This leads them to spitefui op¬ 
position. This iiappencd to Ujnajyali b. Abi ^-Salt, who de¬ 
sired to be a prophet. It also happened to !Lin §a>7ad, 
MiLsaylimah, and others,®* \\'hcn faith gains the upper hand 
and they stop aspiring to become prophets themselves, they 
make the most faithful of believers. This happened to 'i'ii* 
layhah al-Asadi and Qarlli b, abAswatL™ The actions of 
these two men in the Muslim conquest show that they w'ere 
faithfril believm. 


{Drea^ vtsions) 

Real dream vision is ati awareness on the part of the 
rational soul in its spiritual esseiice, of glimpse (s) of llie 
fornis of events. While the sou! is spirituaU the forms of 
events have actual existence in it, as U the case with aU 
spiritual essences. The soul becomes spiritual dirough freeing 
itself from tx>dily matters and ixirporeal perceptions, 'l iiis 
happcTts to the soul (tn the form of) glimpse fs} througti tlie 
agency of sleep, as we sliall mention. Through (these 
glimpses) (the soul) gains the kimwietigc of future rt-ents 
that it desires and by ttieairs of which it regains the percep¬ 
tions that (properly) belong to iu Wien this process is weak 
and iniiistinet, the soul applies to it allegory and unaginaiyf 
pictures, in order to gain (the desired knowledge). Such 
alkgory. limn, necessitates irirerpretaticm®^ When, on the 
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other band, this prc^ceas is sironjr, Lt can dispense with aJ- 
Jegni^'. 'Ihcn, no interpretaiion is nctessary, because (the 
prcKcss) Is then free from imajriiujry [ik'fures. 

Ihe occurrence, in the soul, of such gliiiipse(3) is caused 
by the fact that the soul is poteiniaUv a spiritual essence, 
supplemented by the body and the perceptions of (the body). 
Its essence, thus, eventually becomes pure intellection, and 
Us existence becomes perfect in actuality. Tlie soul, now. is a 
.spiritual essence ha\nng perception without the help of any 
of the bodily organs. However, among the jpintualm, it U 
of a lower species than the angels, who inliatut the highest 
stage, and who never had to supplement their essences with 
coiporeul perceptions or anything eUe. The preparedness 
(for spiritualitv) comes to (the soul) as long as it is in the 
body', ihere is a special kind (of preparedness), such as 
saints have, and there is a general kind coriitnon to all human 
beings. This b what "dream vision" means. 

lu the Case of the prophets, this preparedne.sa is a pre¬ 
paredness to exchange humanity for pure angelicality, which 
is the highest rank of ipintHalt^. It expresses itself repeatedly 
during revelations. It exists when (the prophet) retunss to 
the level of corporeal perceptions. Whatever perception (the 
prophet) has at that momem is clearly similar to wliat hap- 
pens ill sleep, even though .sleep is mudi inferior to [ revela¬ 
tion). 

Because of this similarity, the Uwgiver (Muhammad) 
dehned dream vision as being tlie forty-sixth^or awording 
to other recensions, the forty-third, or the seventieth-pan 
of prophcey.^ None of these (fractions) is meant to be taken 
literally. I hoy are to indicate the great degree of difference 
between the various stages (of supematum! perception). 
This IS shown by the reference to "seventy" in one of the 
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recensions, llie number ■seventy" is used by the Arabs lo 
exifress (the idea of) a large nujTiber, 

'I he reference to "forty-six'* has been explained by some 
scbalars as follows. In its lieginn'mg, the revelation took the 
form of dream visions for six months, that is, for half a year. 
Tlie whole duraiian of [ Muhammad's) prophecy in Mecca 
and Medina was twenty-three years. Half a year, thus, is one 
feinv-sixth (of the w-hole duration of prophecy). This theory 
cannot be verified. 'Hie given ( figures) apply only to Muham- 
niiid. How can we know whetlier they also applied to other 
prophetsf Morcowr. this (theory) describes the relationship 
of prophecy to dream vision in point of time only, and iloes 
not consider the true character of dream visions- in reliition 
to the true character of prophecy. If our previous remarks 
were clear, it will be realized lliat the fraction refers to the 
relationship between the primary preparedness general lt> all 
mankind, and the close preparedness limited to the (prophets) 
and natural to them. 

The remote ]>rcparedness is commonly fnutid among hu¬ 
man beings, However, there are many obstacles and hm- 
dratices that prevent man from translating it into actuality, 
C)nc of the greatest hindrances is the external senses. God, 
therefore, created man in such a way that the veil of the 
senses could be lifted through sleep, which is a natural fuiio 
tbti of man. Wlien that veil is lifted, the soul is ready to 
leam the things it desires to know in the world of Truth 
(^jf/7). At times, it ouches a glimpse of what it seeks. 
Therefore, the Lawgiver (Muhammad) classified dream 
visions among "the Icarers of glad tidings (ntwIwjArA/ril/). 
He said, "Nothing remains of prophecy except the liearers of 
glad tidings.” Asked what tliey were, he said: "A good 
dmam vision, licheld by-or shown to—a good man." “* 

The reason why the veil of the semes i.s, lifted in sleep is 
as follows.”* Tlie peneptions and ac iions of the rational soul 

** Cf. d-Buhhari, IV. sw. cr. «ljfl SMOS. bebw. 
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are rfie result of ihe eorpoi eal animal spirit. This spirit is a 
fine vapor wliii-h is concuntniied in die left cavity <if ihe 
heart, as stated in the anatomical works of Galen and 
otIicr.s/“ It spreads with the blood in the veins and arteries, 
and makes sensual perception, motion, and all the other 
corporeal actions possU.le, Its finest parr goes up to the 
brain. There, it is tcttipered by the coldness of (the brain), 
and It effects the actions of the |X)Wers located m the cavities 
of the hrain. The r^itional soul perci-ives and acts only by 
means of that vaporous spirit. It is connected wiih it (This 
t-onnection is) the result of the wisdom of creation wl.idi 
requires that notlimg line can iiifluentx- anything coarse. Of 
all the corporeal matters, only the animal spirit is fine. Tfiere- 
lore, ,t IS receptive to the influence of the essence, which 
differs from St only m respect of corporealilv, (hat is. the 
ratititial soul Thus, through the medium of (the animal 
spirit), t e influence of the rational soul reaches the luxly, 

\Ve liave stated before that the perception <ff the m- 

rhiough the five senses, iind an inward |«;rcoptio., , 1 ,rough 
L cerebral powers. AJI these perceptions divert the rational 
soul from the r>errepnon for which it b prepared bv natm^. 

MgShan i't "■•"d. ar. 

SUKX 111!! racrnal smses arc corpnreal. ihcy are subject 
to weakness ami lassitude as die result of exertion Inti 
fat guc^id to spiritual exhaustion through too much ae- 
hv^ Tlterefoue, Clod gave them rlm Uesir'e ,o“ rso .J* 
perfect pentcpiton may be remiwed aftemarJa. Such (rest) 

ltn’t‘hnS '^1 "f'hf ""inwl spirit from 

all the external senses and its return to the inward sense 
nus process .. »„pp„r„,j ^ ^ 

durtng the night. Under dte influents of the cold of i he 
the natural heat repairs the im,erm,„, recexses of dtt iSy 


Cr. dltti ji, abwe. 


* Cf. jj. iij8, flintve. 
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and lums from it& exterior to tite interior, k thus g:uides its 
vehicle, the animal spirit, into the interior of the body. This 
is the reason why hutnaii beings, as a rule, sleep only at 


night. 

'I’he spirit, tlius, withdrjws from the external senses and 
returns to the inward powers. I he preorcupadons and hin¬ 
drances of sensual percepdon lessen dieir hold over the stiul, 
and it now returns to die forms diat exist in the power of 
memory. Tlien, through a process of synthesis and analysis, 
tthese forms) are shaped into imagUiary pictures. Most of 
these pictures are custoniary ones, because (the soul) has 
(only) .‘shortly before withdrawn from the conventional oIj- 
jects of sensual perception. It now rranstnits them tn the 
cointnon sen.'se, which combines all the five external senses, 
to be perceived in the manner of (those) five sen-ses. iTt- 
quciitlv, however, the soul turns to its spiritual essence in 
concert W'ith the inward |Kiwcrs. It then accotnplt-shcs the 
spiritual kind of percepiion for which it is fined by nature. 
It takes up somt of the forms of things that liave become 
mlierent in its essence at tliat time. Imagination seizes on 
those perceived forms, and pictures them in the customary 
molds either realistically or allegorically. Pictured allegori¬ 
cally, thev retpiire interpretation. The synthetic and analytic 
activity which (the soul) applies to the forms in the power 
of memory, before it iicrceives its share of glimpses (of die 
aiipematural), is (what is called in the Qur^anj "confu.setl 
dreams."”* 

According to (the sound tradition of) the $ahU, the 
Prophet said. "There are three kinds of dream visions, 
llierv are dream visions from God, dream visions from the 
angels, and dream visions from Satan." This threefolil 

’"Mgmk Qur'an It■i* («): St.3 (a). Cf also ttud 


S'.JOS, beluw , , , 

"* The rtfcrcfiees U) ihe of sl-tiuhliin «,■«» » mfliilOn only 4 

twofold rltvision <if dreanu, iliose ironi Cud mul ilww* from Satan. Bur tf, 

tWsrdlflBrt, I, a-irtK Iasi line. . ,, l „ il ^ 

PolVtJDre VirEil, wtio was.boni in the cuntury tit wttkh tlin nhalwn died, 
disfingiiuhcd in tus De frt^tigmthne varietiiaa yfOreauii^ liiimaii, and 

daenuimc. Cf. D. Hay, Polyiian I’irgil (O-vrord, lOSfi), p. *i- 
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division agrctJs w\x\\ our preccdiTig statement. Clear dream 
visions are from God. ,\.llegorical dream visions^ M'hich call 
i, ISO for mierpretaiiojfi, are from the angels. Ami "confused 
dreanis" are from Satan, because they are altogether futile, 
as Satan is the source of futility. 

Tliis is what ’■dream vision" really is, and how' it is 
cause<l and encouraged by sleep. It is a prticubr quality of 
the human soul common to all mankind. .N^dmdy is free from 
it. Every human being has, more than once, seen something 
in hU sleep that turned out to be true when he awakened. 
He knows for certain that the soul must tnixicssarily have 
supernatural perception in sleep, [f this is i»ssihk‘ in the 
realm of sleep, it is not impossible in other condiiiotis, be¬ 
cause the perceiving essence is one and its qualities are al¬ 
ways present, God guides toward the truth. 


(“Dreant wurcif'*) 


Note; Most of the (afbre-mci’Ltioned supernatural perception 
by means of dream vjsiaii.s) occurs to human heing.'j unin¬ 
tentionally and without their having power over it. The soul 
occupies itself with a thing. As a result, it ohiaUis that 
glimpse (of the supernatural} while it is asleep, and it sees 
that thing, it docs not plan it that way. 

In the Gh^yak and other books by practitioners of 
magic, reference is made to words that should be mciitioried 
on falling asleep so as to cause the dream vision to be about 
the things one desires. 'ITiese words arc called by (the ma¬ 
gicians) "dream words" [al-Mlumtih). hi the Ghdyah. 
Maslatnah mimiiotied a dream word that he called "the 


"" TJie ajenbed to itw Jamous tcnth-cciiiury Spuii^ 

b. .AOrand flUMajrttl. Cf. G,4J^ 1. 2«: AwV 1. ^1 f. 
^olyslup hju stiown Hint tin? Ohdtt,!, (cn wretry) niitl the aatKit 
(tm atdt«ny) pstudcmEnipliieaL \hn KhiiHan muken rnueh u« 
ilWM *orfci IjttT on in hi, dincUMi™ ,if the iwo scictitei nwntianfd I'lic 
rtfereiice tico! is to O'WynA. ej, u Hiner tStudicn nibboilK-k Warburff) 
tbfrlyi, ifWSj, pp. IS7 ft. Iln term ^ti’tnuih "drcsim wurU" m such i$ iwf 

'r'* Aromnie ■dnam" tmther than 

rrfitn the Hebre^v hjrnj fytlSm). Ct 4U0 M Plcssner in Der /ifjM, XVI 


aid 




'Dream ff'ordt'* 


tjream word of the pcrfocl nuliirG/' It consists of saving, 
upon Falling asleep and after obtaining Freedom of tiie inner 
senses and finding one's way dear (for supernatural per¬ 
ception) ^ fttllowiiig non~Arabic wordsi liittnigiiis hit tlSn 
yar.vdiiJa tcaghJif naTLfdudghadis.^^ Tlie person should then 
mention what he wants, and tfie tiling he aaks for wiU be 


shown to him in his sleep. 

A man is said lo have done this after he had eaten bur i 
little and done Jhitr exercises ”* for several nights. A person 
appeared to hint and said, ‘*1 am your perfect nature. A 
question was put to that person, and he gave the man the 
Information he desired. 

With the help of (fiese words, 1 have myself had re- 
niarkaide dream visions, through which I learned things 
about mvself that 1 wanted to know. However, (the existence 
of such dream words) is no proof that tlie inlcniioti to have a 
dream vision can produce it. The dream words produce a 
preparedness in the soul for the dream visiom If that pre¬ 
paredness is a strong one, (the soul) will be more likely to 
obtain that for which it is prepared, h person may arrange 
for whatever preparedness he likes, but that is no assurance 
that the thing for which preparatiojis have been made will 
actuallv hapiwn, ITie power to prepare for a thing is not the 
same as power over the tiling (itself) - This should be known 
and coiisulered in similar casw. C?<jd ''i,s wise and kiiow- 
ing,'* “» 

{Othfr type! vf dirfftatm) 


In the human species wc find Individuals who foretell 
things before they take place. 'Hiey liavc a special natural 

-nttse magital wordii 5«in may Have sounaed 

t\mm like thii; T-t.iggriA hUiiMn 

"Ywi *ay v^rttr incoTifftiim* st tbe time of cn rive rsatiun ft)^l the 

irf slcvp^tiBijpcra.’' Tlie '‘pcrfijct rwtijre" t* diictsssed at Icn^ilt Ity 

Fakhr-iiil-idEl ar-BAd, ti. ^ ^ 

Riitrr, itt tVfriw, Jr, tmM w '^1 

n 471 EU dil. VJ-btflow , . 

«»• U.ik« ofK Wit^, coly pfl«ibk biU^.h 

yould t,t= ■•rrepat^ln=,r U«t it impliT br "K^uir « 

QLii-"4rHJ48 (IH), TS ( 1 ^): {3}- 
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quali^ciition fur it. Tlirotij^h thut ij^u^li^tratUtn, thev an* <1!:^ 
tirijfuished from aU other human beings. They rfi» not have 
recourse to 3 craft for their pretUcrions, nor do they get them 
with tile help of astrnj influences or anything ebse. Their 
forecasts are tlie liecessaiy result of their natural diftposS- 
tiori. Among such people are diviners {‘arraf); men who 
gaze into transparent bodies such as njitrors or bowls of 
water: men who examine the licarts, livers^ and iiones of ani¬ 
mals; men w'ho draw auguries from birds and wild animals; 
and men who cast pelittle.s, grains of w'iieat, or (date) 

All these things are found among mankind; no one can denv 
t, las thcnii or be ignorant of iliem. Statements concerning super- 
naturiil things are also placed upon the tongues of the insane, 
who are thus able to give information about (supernatural 
things). Sleeping and dying ii^rsoii^j being aliout to die or to 
fall asleep, likewise speak about supernatural things. Men 
w‘ho liave followed Suh trainiTig haw, as is tvell kntiwn, as 
acts ol divine grace, obtained perceptions of supernatural 
things. 

(Tlf difftnnt kinJi of lufvrnutttrut p^tprion) 

We are now going to discuss all these ways of (super¬ 
natural) perception. We are going to stan with soothsaying, 
rhen, we shall discuss all the otiier kinds, one by one. Hefure 
that, however, we w^ant to discuss how the human soul, 4 S it 
exists in all the types of human l/eirigs mentioned, is prepared 
for supernatural perrepiion. This is as follows. 

( ] he soul) is a sptruual essence which, as we have men¬ 
tioned before, Is the only spiritual being that exists poten- 
tiidly, h exchanges potentiality for actuality with the help 
of the body and (bodily) condition. Hus is something 
everyone can attain to. 

Now, everything that exists potentially has matter and 
form. Ihe form of the soul, through which its existence 
imteriulizes, is ideniical with pt^nepiion and intellectiotu 
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The soul ^l first exists potcntiaUy. It is prepared for pcrtep- 
tioiT and for the reception of the universal and purticular 
forms. Its (growth and actual existence then materialize 
throui^ii keeping company with the ljody» through the things 
lo which (the body) accustoms (the soul) when (the former’s) 
sensual perceptions are foisted upon (the latter)»and thrtmgh 
the universal ideas whicli (tlie soul itself) abstracts from the 
sensual [■jerceptions of the body» It intellectuaUzes tlie forms 
time after timCt until perception and intellection become the 
actual forro of the soul. ITius, its essence maicmlize4>. The 
soul, then, is like matter, and, through [lerccpiioii, the fonns 
come to Ji one after the other in an uninterrupted seejuenec. 

lIVis is why we find that a child in the earliest stages of 
his growtli is unable to achieve the perception which comes 
to the .wul from its essence, either in his sleep or tlirough 
removal (of the veil of sense perception) or anything else. 
For the form of the soul, which U its very essence, namely, 
pcn'eptioii and intellection, has not yet materialized (in the 
chilli] NJor has the power of the soul to abstract the uni- 
ver.siils materialized. Uter on, when the essence of (the soul) 
has materialized in actuality, the soul has two kinds of per¬ 
ception, as lung as it remains in the bt>dy? one througli the 
organs of the body, for which die soul is enabled by the 
corjx>real perceptions, and the other through its own essence, 
without any intermediary. The soul is prevented *** irom (the 
latter kind of perception) by its immerskm in the body and 
the sense.'!, and the preoccupations of (body and senses). By 
means of corporeal perceptlcn, for which the senses were 
onginallv tTcated, tJrey always draw the soul to die extcmiil, 
Kret[iK*ntly, however, the soul plunges from the ex tenia 1 
into the ‘internal. Then, the veil of the body h lifted for a 
moment, either by means of a tjuality that belongs to every 
human being, such as sleep, or by meatw of a finality tlut is 
found only in certain human beings, such as soothsaying or 

oi Aribic iojkf. H ctimman trrrri of niysiwHsm {ami metaptiysia), for 
Ibii Klmlilun a cnicial cdncepi iii rlne duntutini uf tJiMe iwbjecta, 

Lii., ‘'veiled." Cf. prewiliLig note. 
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casiuig (of pebbles, etc.), or by meiuis of exercises such as 
those practiced by (certain) Sufi* who practice the retitoval 
(of the veil of sense jwreeption). At such moments, the soul 
turns to the essences of the hij^icjrt group (the angels), which 
are higher than itself. (TItis is possible) because in (the 
order of) existence the stages of the soul and the angels are 
connected ivith each other, as we established earlier.**^ "i'hese 
essences are spiritual. Tliey are pure perception and inteUccls 
in nction. They contain the forms and realities of the extj- 
tentia, as was (just) mentioned. Something of those forms 
is tiien disclosed in (tlic soul), h derives some knowledge 
from them, frequently, it transmits the perceived forms to 
the imagination which, in tun>, puts them into the customary 
mokls. (The soul,) then, has recourse to sensual perception 
to expliun the things it has perceived, eitlter in their altstrart 
form or in ilie moUls into which (they were put by the 
imagination). In titis way it gives information about them. 
TJihi is iiow the preparedness of the soul for supernatural 
perception niu.s( be explained. 

<, tin Let us now return to the explanation we promised, of 
the various kinds (of supernatural perception). Persons wiio 
ga^e into transparent btHlies, such as mirrors, bowlsv, or 
water. and (examine) the hearts, livers, and bones of animals, 
as well aa those who cast pebbles and (date) jnts, all iiekutg 
to tlie class of .wwlhsaycrs. Only, they are constitutionally 
Ic.ss well fitted for supernatural perreption than sooitisavers. 
The soothsaj’tr doe.*; not need to make much of an effort in 
order to lift the veil of sensual perceptioji, lliey, however, 
expend much effort to concentrate all sensual jierception in 
one particular sense, the noblest one, which is vision. It is 
apxdicd e.xclusively to whatever plain visual objert has been 
(selected for concentration), until the perception about which 
infonnation is to lie given appears. ii is often tliought that 
the place where those (who ga^e into mirrors) see something, 
is the surface of the mirror. This is not so. They continue 
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gazing at the surface of tht mirror itndl it (the surface) 
disapi^ears. Between their eyes ami the mirror appears a veil 
like 3 wliite cUiuil In it, forms are pictured, and (these pic- 
tureji) are the objects they perceive. This gives them the 
facts of a neijaiiVG or positive character they wanted to ob¬ 
tain, and they pass on (these facts) as they peiTeivcd them. 
Neither the mirror nor the fornts perceived in it are now 
present to them. A Uiffereni kind of perception originates in 
them in (that state). It is a psydiic one that ha.s nothing to 
do with vision. ’Hirough ii, objects of psychic perception take 
on shape (for observation) by sensual perception, as Is known. 
Something similar happens to tho-se who examine the hearts 
and livers of animals, and to those who gaze into water, 
bowls, and similar things. 

.A.mong these people sve have observed persons \vho keep 
their senses occupied only by means of incense, as well as 
incantations, in order to be prepared (for supernatural per¬ 
ception). Then, they leVl what they have perceived. They 
think that they see the forms take on concrete sliapes in the 
air, telling them what they want to know m the form of 
pictures and allusions. ITese persom are less remote from 
sensual perception than tlie first group- The world is full of 
remarkable things. 

Augury (iiii/r) is t:Jk about supernatural things which 
originates in some people when a bird or animal appears, 
and they rehecl about it after it has gone. It i.s a power in 
the soul that tails for sagacity and the ability to think about 
(the things of interest) which augur.t see or hear, we men¬ 
tioned earlier,*'^ the power of imagination is strong in 
augurs, and they exert that power in their researches, while 
depending on llio liclp given by things they liave seen or 
heard. ITia gives them some supematuraJ perception, The 
jioiver of imagination acts here as it does in sleepers, ^^^len 
the senses are asleep, (tlie power ol tiiiaginatson) interv'ojies 
among the things seen in the waking state, and combines 
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them with the products of its own thinking. Thus, the power 
of Ltnagimtiun brings about vision. 


In the insane^ the ratioimt soul h but weakly connected 
with the b<)dy, the humors, as a rule, art* cornjpt 

and have a weak anijna] spirit. Therefore, the snul beltmging 
to (the body of an insane [lerson) h not deeply immersed in 
the senses. The painful disease of deficiency tliat affects it 
keeps it too much occupied. Frcmieiitly, it was pushed into 
attaching itself to (the insane) by some other Satanic spirit¬ 
uality, which dings to them and which (the soul) itself is too 
weak to keep away. Iht insane thus become possessed.*^ 
When they have become possessed in this manner, eitlier 
bet'ause of the coiTiiption of their constitution as the result 
of the essential corruption of their soul, or iiecause of tiie 
onslaught the Satanic souls make mxm them when they are 
attached to (their bodies), they tuc totallv removed Irotn 
sensual perception. They perceive a gliinp.se of the world of 
their soul. (Their soul) receives the impress of forins whicfi, 
in turn, are transformed by tlie imagbiation. In this condi¬ 
tion, they fret^uenily speak W'itiiour wanting to speak. 

(Supernatural) perception in all these (grotip.'s) contains 
truth and falsehood mixed together. For although they may 
achieve the loss of sensual perception, it i.'s only with tlie 
help of foreign notions (rdMau'wr) that they achieve contact 
(with the supernatural). a$ we have established, litis leads 
to untruthfiilness, (whidi is to be found) in these (ways of 
flupematural) |M;rccption. 


somehow enjoy this kind of percep-* 
tioii, but they do not have the same contact (with the super¬ 
natural). They concemrate titdr thinking upon the matter in 
which ^they are intcrobied and apply guesses and hv[>otlieses 
to it. ITey base themselves upon an unfounded assumption 
as to what basically constitutes contact with, and perception 


^ “to become posaeiaod," cf. qur-ln e.«7S f STC}. uvi 

A. Spitaler, OrmUlutwit Uliraivrstitvng, XLVIll (ims), ssb. 
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of, (the Stipemittural). ITYey claim acquuinrance with the 
aupcmatural, but ill reality (tlielr procedure) has nothing to 
do with it. 

This is the manner in whkli such (supemaiural knowl¬ 
edge) is obtained. Al-Mas'tidl discussed the subject in his 
Muri/j iuih-efhahah^^^ He did not hit upon the right explana¬ 
tion, It is evident from his discussion that he was not firmly 
grounded in the various hinds of (pertinent) knowledge. He 
merely reports what he learned from people experienced In 
the subject, and from otliers. 

Ail the kinds of (supernatural) perceprion mentioned are 
found in man. 'llie Arabs used to repair to soothsayers in 
order to learn about forthcoming events. They consulted 
them in their quarrels, to learn the truth by means of super¬ 
natural peireptioii. Literature contains much information 
about this matter. In prc-lslaiiiic times, Shiqq, of the tribe of 
.\nmAr li, Nizar, and SatTh. of the tribe of Mazin b. Gbas- 
sari,*® were famous (soothsuyers), (The latter) used to fold 
up like a garment, as he had no hones save for his skull. 

.\ tamous stoiT is their Interpretation of the dream vision 
of Rabrah b, Nasr, in which they informed him that the 
Abyssinians would take possession of the ^'etnen, lhat the 
Mudar would rule after them, and that the Muhammadan 
prophecy would make its appearance among the yuraysh.”* 
Another famous stojy ts lhat of the dream virion of the 
Mol.K'dhdn,*'® Satih interpreted it when the Per.sian emperor 
(Khosraw) sent *,'\bd-al-Maslh to him with (tlie dream]. (On 
that tiKasioii, Satth) informed liim about the prophecy (of 
Muhammad) and the (future) destruction of the Tersian 
realm. All this is well known. 


"»Ut. »47ff: 

For Shiqq anij SatHi, cf. C- Uvi Delia Vria in Et, f.v, "Sattb. [ Tlie 
utranEte iribol conttcctions irf lhe«e TTiythoUi([Ml flgurta, witidt irriike Miain a 
”gon" of fShatein. were found by Thu Kliald&n in al-Maj’udi, of. til., ITT, 
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axjJb £il-\4rahf. pp. f. 
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Tlvere were alio man^ diviners (imong the Arabs, They 
are mentioned by the Arabs in titeir poems, (One poet) said: 

] said to the diviner of the YaTnamah; Cure me. 

For if you cure nie, you are indcL'd a phystdan.”’ 

Another poet said: 

[ promised to give ttie diviner of the Yumamal) wiiatever 
he would ask me fur, 

And (1 promised the same) to the diviner of Najd, if tliey 
would cure me (of my love). 

But they said: Let God cure you. By God, we have no 

power over (the disease) that you cany amund wiiti you 
in your body.”* 


The "diviner of the Vamamah” ts Riydh b. 'Ijlah,”* and the 
"diviner of Kajd" is a|-.\tjlaq al-Asadl. 

Some people have another way of supcmatural percep¬ 
tion. It occurs in the stage of transition from waking to 
sleeping, and is in (the form of uncoiuciously) speaking about 
the thing one wants to know and thereby obtaining super¬ 
natural knowledge of the matter as desired. This happens 
only during the tnitisttian from waking to sleeping, when 
one has lost the power to control ^)ne's wonls, Such a perstui 
talks as If by imiatr compulsion. The most he can do is to 
liear and undcrstaird what (he says). 


« Thp vc™ [ft by 'Un*,ili b. ftPlfdhrl [G.iL, Supfl., 1, Si f.). 

utio i» uliiD ihe fluiliirrr tjf thp fhlkiwiitg iwit vtriicft, Cf, iJ-.Mas'uii;, nf. rit,, 
m, 353, Where the fisitic ttl ilir port b not sivnn; Ibn giitsylMh, KU£> nfM- 
ih* r M. der pp. 3 Wf.; Abti 

(-forij at-tftTAtLdttt, Ifi'Uft J-Agh-i/rl (Bulqi], lasi/iSfial, XX, mi-f,: Liidw 
a!~^Arab, XI* 142 . 

note mI T. >3uklcS(C, t^ftrum fftrrnmnm 

rfr^ftfrww{Ri:rhn, iH!X^), p. ij, Cf. fwnlief uf. ai., V|f. SM T; 

Jltisd*ii Ikktvdm ^ siflj ; fCorwiiinti- 

*^*^^** P' t; BUKuUiiil, Fiittifi 11^ 

“This i« fht vocaliiatifm nf MSS, n, C. and Ih tbn KiuOdOji derived the 
tmmcB frtiDk HI, Jisi, 
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Words of 3 siinijpr iiuture conic from those who arc about 
lo Iw killed, at the monient when their heads are being 
so'cred from their minks. We have Iwen in formed that cer¬ 
tain criminal tyrants used to kill their prisoners in order lo 
learn their own future fn>ni the words the prisoners would 
utter when they were about to be killed. It W'as unpleasant 
information tliey receivoii from ihcm. 

In the Ghdyah,^ Maslamah similarly mentioned that 
when a iiuman being Is placed in a barrel of sesame oil and 
kept in it for forty days, is fed with figs and nuts until his 
llesh is gone arid only tlie arteries and sutures of the skull 
remain, and is then taken out of the oil and exposed to the 
drying action of tlie air, he will imswer all special and general 
questions regarding the future that may be asked. This is 
detestable sorcery. However, it shows W’bat remarkable 
tilings exist in the world of man. 

There are men who attempt to obtain supernatural per¬ 
ception through exercise, 'lltey attempt an arriticial (state of) 
death through self-mortification.™ 'I’hey kill all corporeal 
powers (in themselves)» and wipie out all influences of those 
powers that color the satul tn various ways.*“ lliis ia 
achieved by concentTated thinking, and doing wiihout food 
for long (pertotl-s), U is definitely known iliai when death 
descends upon the body, sensual perception and the veil it 
comtltutcs disapijear, and the soul Who Ids its essence and 
its world. (The.se men) attempt to produce, artificiaUy before 
death, the experience the}' w ill have alter death, and to have 
their soul licliold the supernatural. 


»■ cr f P5fnKl[>-)MBirItt, GSdyak, iijn 1 £S*ec n. aiO to rtili dw{jter, 

BtK%ve ) A. umJlir niHgital frwlice \n aiPttibwJ to tbe ^alitaiw oT l,larfaii, 
cr. IIti no-Nailtra, FAtjH, p sai (uf IIja flOiiel ed.): pr- +t« f. (of the C.uio 
ctl); A- Met. ./Jfwijiurtw. bagitJdtr £ Heidnltierg, lyoa), jp. 

1.VI1; C.G. jiuig. in lAf r#drJWj (Bollii»gi-iiScn« XXXj, 

VoLii: (New York. JSSa), pp- 30« f. 

a. to Ui. vi. below. *" MnjiUtnAfit "exerlinn." 

™ Uuljio sri(J»; "and Tumriah tbi? smi with tthlir exeiciiirii. » Out it may 
prow sTTwngCT." Ihn KliaUbii (i^thobb omitted ihia jtatcHicnt, twoiuet it 
bcEoti^ed ml her 10 Sufism, meiiiioiied Irtlow. 
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Other sueh people are the men who train themselves in 
sorcer)'. 'lliey train themselves in tliese things, u) order to 
he able To Ix^hold the supernatural and to be active in the 
various worlds. Most such live in the intemperate £ones of 
the north and the south, especially in India, where they are 
called yogis, They possess a large literature on how such 
eNercises are to be done. The stories almut them hi this 
conneciion are remarkable. 

Tlte Sufi tmining is a religious one. It is free from any 
such reprehensible intentions. The Sufis aspire to total con¬ 
centration upon God and uixin the approach fo Him, in otxier 
to obtain the mystical experiences *® of gnosis and Divine 
oneness. In addition to their training in concentration and 
luinger, the Sufis feed on ti/tikr exercises^ bv which their 
devotion to that training can fully materiallxe. \\1ien the soul 
is reared on tihih- exercises, it comes closer to the gnosis of 
God, whereas, without it, it comes to be a Satanic one. 

Whatever supernatural Imowledge or activity is achieved 
by the Sufis is accidental, and was not originally intended. 
Had it been intentional, the devotion of the Sufis (who in¬ 
tended to have supernatural pcirepiion) would have been 
directed toward something oiher than God, namely, toward 
supernatural activity and vision. What a losing business that 
would have been! In reality, it would have been tHitytheisin. 
A (Sufi) has said, WTiocver prefers gnosis for the sake of 
gnosis comes out for ihe second (stage of being)/' Through 
their devotion, (Sufis) Intend (to come near) the Master, 
and nothing else. If, meanwhile, some (supernatural per¬ 
ception) b obtained, it is accidental atid uninicniionai. Many 
(Siitis) shun (supemaiura) perception) wfieii it accidentallv 
hapiwns to them, and pay no aiiention to It/® They want 
God only for ilie sake of His essence, and nothing else. It w 
Well know'll that (supernatural perception) occurs among the 
(Sufis), I hey call their supernatural cxi>eriences and mind 


"" Lit., "Tasie." cr. n. to Ch, Vi, helflw. 

*' Cl. n, +71 to Cli. VI, helow, "* Cf, S. lOv am! Hi) f., below. 
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reading "jibysiognotny'* (^rS^ah) and "removal" (of the veil 
of sL-ntve perception, iashj). Iheir experiences of (sup^- 
natural) activity ihey call "acts of divine grace” {kardmah). 

None of tiiese things is unworthy of them. However, Profes¬ 
sor AbQ Ishaq ai-lsfarayini and Abu Aluhammad b. Abt t, soo 
Z.avtl among others^ disapproved of it, in order 

to avoid any risk of (prophetic) miracles becoming confused 
with somethiiig else. However, the speculative theologians 
rely on the "advance challenge" (tn^jddi) as tlie distinguish¬ 
ing characteristic of the (prophetic) miracle. Tliis is sufficient. 

According to (the sound tradition of) the Mulmjrt- 

mad said, "Among you, there arc men who are spoken to, 
ami 'Umar is one of them." *“ The men around Muhammad, 
as is well kno^vn, had experiences of a sort that confirms the 
fact (that mystics and pious persons may have some sort of 
sui>ernatiiral perc^eption). For instance, there is the story of 
'Umar saying, "O Sariyah, beware of the mountainl" Sariyah 
is Sariyah b. Zunaym. He was the general of a Muslim army 
in the 'Iraq during the conquest. He had gotten into a battle 
with the polytheists. He thouglit of withdrawing. Near him, 
there was a mountain toward which lie was directing himself 
(and where the enemy was lying in ambush). This came 
(.sujiematLirally) to 'Umar's attention while he was preaching 
from the pulpit in Medina. He called out to him: ”0 Sariyah, 
beware of the mountain." Sariyali heard it. there where he 
was (in faraway 'Iraq), and he also saw ('Llmar) there in 
person. This story JS well known.”® 

Somethiiig similar liapfiened to xAbu Hakr In conncciion 
ivith his last will, addressed to his daughter 'A'ishah. He 
had given her a certain amount of dates front his orchard, 

“ ‘Abdallnti f'UUydaUiih) h. .\hJ Zayd, sm-s«6 Cf. G-ii, 

I, ITT f.; SuppL, I, aoi f., oiiP fjf llin KiittUun'* fiuuuu* ttnd oft.qui3t«l sctinol 
Buthphtk.!, Cf. p, iliovc- 

“* Ct ibe rtfiireiKieii m [j. ^bertr ' ipoken to ' 

U triuisljiied ^‘inspired,” Cr dlsn below, ^ 

Thii imditwn* as well lh< ituriei orSirivah and 'A'iibslL wene also 
nientlotirEJ b) tl^llazzllt^ p- 411 

CT. a^Tsban, ibn KhAldan refers to the Jiyry *gain 
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as a fiift, and thun, (when he was near death)^ he suggested 
tp her that she han'eat ttiem, so that the (other) heirs w'ould 
tint get them. Then he said, "They are your two brothers and 
your two sisters." Whereupon 'A'ishali "There is 

Asma% but W'bo is the other?" .Abu Bakr replied, "I see that 
the child in Bint Kharijah's w'omb is a girl,” and so it w'as. 
This is mentioned in the in the chapter on gifts 

that are Jtot permitted.*®* 

(The men around Muhammad) and the pious and cx- 
empUry men after them had many similar experiences. How- 
£Oj ever, tliu Subs &ay that such experiences are rare in the lime 
of prophecy, because, in the (ireacnce of the prophet, the 
adept of mysticism cannot continue in his mystic state. They 
go so far as to say that the adept of mysticism who comes to 
Medina is deprived of his mystk state, so long as he remains 
there and until he leaves. 

May God provide us w'lth guidance, and mav He lead us 
to the truth. 


.Among the adepts of mysticism are fools and imlwciles 
who are more like itisatie persons than like rarioiuil beings. 
Nonetheless, they desen'odiy attained stations of aaiiiihood 
and the mystic states of tile righteous. 'Hie fjersons with 
mystical experience who Icam about them know that such is 
their condition, although they are not legally responsible. 
The information they give alxiut the supeniatural is re¬ 
markable. lliey are not bound by anything. They speak ab- 
flolutely freely about it and tell* remarkable things. When 
jurists see they arc not legaBy resporuiible, they frequently 
deny that they have uttained any my.^tical station, since 
sainthood cun be obiaineil only through divine worship. ’iTiis 
is an error. ' God bestows flis grace upon wlioiiiever He 


“ Cf. M^k, Mauaita’, in ttie KitSb al-aqtfiyuh (Tunia, leao/lSSa-fl-^), 
p. eofl. t l« Iniercitme to n«w Imw ftitikly Ihfi KhaMnti «presseB iiimsclf 
in puTni^irsimp (he case. In the ipii cf thj Afptejffa-. Ahu Bakr make* the 
suffgcvritin in t very gunnittl form, ami 'A’iihili, cf ccurw, orfuji« i<i tube 
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wants to.” The attainment of sainthood is not restricted to 
(the correct pcrfonnamc of) divine worship, or anything 
else. When the hiinian soul is firmly estahlished as existent, 

G(h 1 may single it out for wliatever gifts of His He wants to 
give it. The rational souls of such people are not non¬ 
existent, nor are they corTupi, as is the case with the insane. 

They (merely) lack the intellect that is the basis of legal 
resp'oitsibiUty- (That intellect) is a special attribute of the 
soul. It means various kinds of knowledge that are necessary 
to man and that guide his speculative ability and teach him 
how to make a living and organLsie his home. One may say 
that if be knows how to make a living, he has no ejccusc left 
not to accept legal responsibility, so that he may prepare for 
his life after death. Now. a person who lacks iliat (sf>edal) 
attribute (of the soul called intellert) still does not lack the 
aoul itself, and lias not forgotten his reality. He has reaUty, i, sch 
though he lacks the inicllect entailing legal responsibilitv. 
that is, the knowledge of how to make a living. Ihis is not 
ahsurd. God does not select His sen'ants for gnosis only on 
the basis of (the performance of) some legal duty. 

If this is correct, it should be known iliat the state of 
these men is frequently confused with that of the insane, 
whose rational souls are corrupted and who belong to (the 
category of) animals. There are sigris by which one eati dis- 
linguisU the two groups. One of them is that fools are found 
devoting thcmsclvca ctimiaiitly to certain i/MrexerciRcs and 
divine worship, ibough not in the way the religious law 
rwiuires, since, as we have stated, they are not legally re¬ 
sponsible. The insane, on the other hand, have no (jiar- 
titular) devotion whatever. 

Another sign is that fools were created stupid, and were 
stupid from their earliest days. The insane, on the other lumd, 
lose their minds after some portion of their life has passed, 
as tlie result of natural bodily accidents. When this hapjjens 
10 them anil their rational souls become corrupt, they are lost. 


Qur'Sas.S k (59); S't ti 1*1)5 «a-+(4). 
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A further sign is the greai: activity nf fools among men* 
It may bo good or bad. lliey ilo not Iwve to have ponnissign, 
because for liiom there is no legal roaponsibiUty, The insiine, 
on tlie other hand, show no (suchj activity. 

TIte course ftf our discussion caused u$ to insert the pre¬ 
ceding paragraph. God leads toward tltai which ts correct. 

\ OMfr alleged a>ayt jupemiitoral pm-fpriott ) 

Some people think that there arc wavs of supcntatural 
perception tiot involving remoteness fmiti sensual perccjp- 
tion. (Such) are the astrologers who believe in astrological 
indications. con.sec|lienees of the positions of {stars} in the 
hrmatnent. iufluexices of (the stars) upon the elements, and 
results from the tempering of the natures of (the stars) when 
they look at each other,’® as well as effects of such tempers 
upon the air. Astrologers, (as a matter of fact,) hove nothing 
to do with the supernatural, [t Is all guesswork ami coiijec- 
i, ao* lures based upon (the assumed extsienoe of) astral influetK e, 
and a resulting conditioning of tlie air. (Such guesswork) is 
accompanied by an additional measure of sagacitY enabling 
scholars to determine ihe distribution (of astraf InRuence) 
Upon particular indivuluats tn the world, as Ptolemv .said. 
U'e shall explain the futility of astrology in the proper plaiY-, 
if God wills Ifit were established (as a fart), it would, at 
best, be guessing and conjecturing. 1 1 has nothing whatever 
to do with (the supemalural perceplian) we have mentioned. 


father such people indude certain men of the ixiinmon 
pcop e who, to discover the supematura! and know die liiiure, 
invented a craft they called "sand writing” (gcomancy) ’« 


Cf. F.. Douii^. tt trligiai, tian* r.4frhiif ^ 

iswijv The tecarn\ dealitijj witlt Ajaliip MortwiicT inTKinerv'i 
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after tins material one uses fur it. Thi.'i craft coniilsts in form¬ 
ing combinations of dots in four "ranks." (The resulting 
combinations} differ in that tlie (four) ranks are made up of 
different or identical (arrangeiiients) of even or odd. ITiis 
makes sixteen combinations. For if (all four ranks) liold 
evens or (all) odds, we have two combinations. If one rank 
only lias an even, we liave four combinations. If iwo ranks 
have an even, we have six coinbinatlons, and if three ranks 
liave an even, we have four combinations. This makes alio- 
getlier sixteen combinations,”' 

The sand diviners have given differem names to the dif¬ 
ferent combinations and classiiicd them as lucky or unlucky, 
as is done with the stars. For (the sixteen combitiations), 
they have assumed (the existence of) sixteen "hoiLses." ITiey 
think that the “houses" are natural and that they coiTCspond 
to the twelve signs of the zodiac and the four cardines. They 
have attributed to each conibhiation a "house,” lucky [or 
unlucky) intiuonces, and significance with regard to one 
particular group (of people) in the world of the elements. 
(The sand diviners) have thus invented a discipline that runs 
[walld to astrology and tlie system of astrological judg¬ 
ments. However, the astrological judgments are liascd upon 
natural indications, as Ptolemy assumes, 'llie indications 

■« Tt 
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ef the two (hus, a line nuiy be kued For the juunes of the figiires in 
Atnbic and tlie variom ‘Etiropeui langwagM. see ihe compirative inlate in 
Ttmnery, gji. ftti, tv, ♦lof, 

+“ Tlw following diseuMiim, down to p. Isa, t. l,o, npiieors in B in the 
margin aini iki an iitsi-riwl slip. H 1* insertetl in the testa of C nnil D. Tlte 
rtliJer lexis, Bulaij, A, npd £, and the ongiriRl text of », have (hr following 
semence in plaie nf ilw above aentenoj; "Tticy are Iwflwl U|»n arbitrary 
conventiwu iini wL&liful ibirittitig. Noihing ftboiit Lfsetti is proven.” Then 
the text fyiinil below, p. ai£D, tl. 113-23, is given, followed by an espluniticm 
of ihs tradition which readst " 'And whoever concurs widi tiir writing irf 
that prophet-Thi* i* it * He Is riglit In view i>rthe fart that the writing was 
supportnl by the revelatitm that ramc to ihai prcpbct wlioae custom it was 
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of sarrd writing, on the other hand, are conventional, 
i, sot Hioleniv discussed only nativities and conjunctions which. 
In his opinion, come within the influence of the stars and the 
positions of the spheres u|»n the world of the elements, 
Suhsetpjent astrologers, however, discussed questions (ns 
rogalhrux), in that they attempted to discover the innermost 
thouglits by attributing them to the various houses of the 
firmamem and drawdtig conclusions concerning them, ac¬ 
cording to tilt judgments governing each particular astral 
house. They are those mentioned hy I'tolemy. 

It should be known that the innermost tlmughts coiwem 
psychic Imowleilge, which does not belong to the world of 
the eletiientB. They do not come within tlie inlluenrc of the 
Stars or the positions of the spheres, nor do (the stars [uid 
the positions of the spheres) give any indications with regard 
to them. Tlic branch of question-^ {iJiienvgatianet) has indeed 
been accepted in astrology as a way of making deductions 
from the stars and positions of the spheres. However, it is 
used where it is not natural for it to be used. 

\Vlien the sand diviners came, they discontinued use of 
the stars and the positions of the spheres, beoiuse thev found 
it difficult to establish the altitude of .stars by means of in¬ 
struments and to (ind the adjustcil ([wsitions of the) stars by 
means of calculations. Therefore, they invented their combi¬ 
nations of figures- They assumed that there were sixteen, 
according to the houses of the firmament and the cardities, 
and they specified that they were lucky, unlucky, or mixed, 
like the planets. Ihey limited fhetiLselves to the sestile 
aspect. Tiiey made judgments in acettrdance with the com¬ 
binations of figures, as is done in the interrogation (branch 
of astrology). In botli eases, the use made (of the data) is 
not a natural one, as we stated before. 

Many city' dwellers who had no work, in order to make 


lo iiave tHe rpveluufm c<Jmi! to him lie ivss writing. Wm he to lalte 

If frnni lliEf writing without (hr POiicum;tiw of revuluiinn, lie wotiJij noj Iw 
rigdr. Tim is The nie:tnitfg of the trailiiion. Arid GoiJ knows better," 

«*• .PijjiJ'rV "tlifi uTiconadooJ.“ 
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a tried sand divination. They compoMd works 

teaching tlic foundation and pinnciples of sand di^'ination. 
This was done by az-Zanait aihJ others. 

5ome sand diviners attempt supernatural porceptior, in 
that they ot'cujJV their senses with .study of the coinbinationB 
of figures. They thus reach a state of preparednoifs, like those 
who are by nature fitted for preparedness, as we shall men¬ 
tion larer on. These men are the noblest class of sand 
diviners. 

In general, they assume that sand writing originated with 
the prttphets ofokf. They frequently ascribe its invention to 
Daniel or Idris,”* as is being done with all the crafts. Tliey 
(also) frequently claim that (sand writing) is enjoined by 
the reiiginxis law. As a proof of tills (contention of tiieirs), 
they quote the tbllowing tradition of Muliamniad: "There 
was a prophet who wrote, and whoever concurs with his 
writing— this U it."”* However, tills tradition contains no 
evidence for the claim that sand WTiting is enjoined by the re¬ 
ligious law, as some people assutne. The meaning of the 
tradition is: "There W’as a prophet who w'roic,” iliai i.s, the 
revcLition came to liim while he was ^vriting. ll is not absurd 
to assume that such w'as the custom of some prophets, for 
prophets difier in their ways of pci-ceiving the revelation. 

Itbp same irgunR-ni b referred to liclow, 2:320 sml a:fi07, 

>w Alii ’Abttallili Mo^iaininfid (b, 'Uthnianl} tt-Vtanati, -whosf dates ip- 
pcar 10 be uiioertmi. Cf. Tannery, eii., S^’, 300; ilAL., Sappl,, 11. lonr 
(Nc. ih irri t(J4t (No, oi). “ tlw ntiiihoritif on ppofunntty now as 
ill- w« in ilnf (pMt, and liis worhs arc (jflcn reprinted umier tSiles attdi as 
d-fa^rdljak Ji t-ulfidm tir-nmllyak (Cairo, laic/iDOtHiil tinJ 
KilJb a!~FaftJ} vfol 'itm ttr-nnnf (Cairo, taflo/ifWS^+hetc. Tlieir gvmilne- 

nesi rcinalM* in iie-irn'csligaicd. 

Like lie Bibliiuil Daniel, tbe Qiir^Snie Idris is among tfic most favored 
humes for attribuilng auilwrship of magioJ works. He is ppohably correctly 
Idemiiird with the BitiUcal Knecli.antl. incorreMly. with Jlcmwi; ft siSbT f,. 
below. Cf.. fvt jnitancc, 3:213 (iL 331), below. Tlie following cniilirifKi u 
rtifi-iTisl to Idrla in flin Kathir, ItiiiJyiik, i, 99. The se(]uence ''Dittiei or 
Idrl*" is ibiii found in C and D. 

M* Ti may be poMible m tramlalc, "nod wlujss writing agrees wiili {tltc 
wriiing of ihai proplici). . . But ihj; above tmiiitetion seems preferable, 
and the diiferenre in meaning is iioi great. A vamni «f tltc Ttaiiilltni is 
quolfti in Mnjd-ad-din Itm al-Athtr, ..ViAivit*. 1, 338. ll nsada; ' ami wbo- 
ever agrees wiih Ills writing ilnows u tniich as lie docs. 
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God suid: *'V\’e distinguished liiL* mussengers (liy gsvmg'the 
ones pre-t'ininence) over the orhers." When .wme of them 
rwoived the revelation, the angel spoke first lo them, without 
aiiv request or motive (on their prt). Others had a hutnan 
niotive, resulting from contact with human affairs, in that 
their people asked them to expbm some difhcult problem, 
some obligation of duty, or the like. Tlierefore, they directed 
their devotions to the Divine, and in that way God revealed 
to them what they wanted to know, (Logical) classification 
litre suggests the existence of another division. Revelation 
may come to a person wdio is not prepared for it in any way, 
as in the afore-mentioned instance, or it mav come to a 
person who is prepared for it in some way. In the [.sraellte 
stories, it is reimrted that a prophet was prepared for the 
coming of the revelation by hearing sweet melodious 
voices.”* This report is not established as correct, but it is 
not improbable, God singles out His prophets atid mes¬ 
sengers for whatever (favors) He wishes. This”* was re- 
porteil to us on the autliority of a great Sufi, who attempts to 
attain remoteness from sensual perception by listetiing to 
music. By (hia incan.-i he becomes completely free for his 
(suiwniaiural) perceptions, in the station he is in, which (ii 
i.s true) is inferior to prophecy. "And there is nobody among 
us who does iioi have a known station." *» 

if this is established and if, as we have mentlnned Iwfore, 
certain saud diviners attempt to remove (ihe veil of sense 
perception) by occupying their senses with the studv of 
combinations of figures, they may attain intuitive super¬ 
natural revelation {^tishf) through complete freedom from 
sense perception. T hey may exehaoge bodily perceptions for 


MS Qur’an i».«6s (as+J. 

t, ir^liinn t(uoted hetuii', a;«n. For the "Iffnelite 

Storit*, tiee n. +7 to Iba Klialdtiji’s linraduLiion, ebove, 

r 1 paragraph » found only in Ihr MS, Hagib Paji S7S. 

foL SBii (M wdt li , 1 , the Faria ediii™). -nie scrilw at the MS again »tatH 
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spiritual ont*s—both of whidi have been explained earlier* 
I'his is a kind of soothsaying, of the type of gaiting at liones. 
water, and mirrors, and it distinguishes (these sand diviners) 
from those who rcstriin themselves to teehnii^ues that achiese 
supernatural perception by means of sagacity and conjectur¬ 
ing, but who do not reliiK^uisU ccirporeal perception and con^ 
tinue to wander ui the realm of guesswork. Some prophets 
achieved preparedness for facing addressed by the angel, in 
their prophetical station, by writing, exactly as people who 
arc not prophets may achieve preparedness for spiritual per¬ 
ception and the relinquishment of human perception by the 
same means. In die case of (sand diviners), howetner. what 
they achieve b qiiritual iwrccption only, whereas prophets 
acliieve an angelic perception by means of divine revelation. 

The prophets have nothing to do with the stations of the 
sand diviners, whose perceptions are based on sagacity and 
conjecturing. They do not make it part of tlie religious law 
for any human being to speak about and discuss die super¬ 
natural Tlie statement in the tradition, ‘‘And whoever con¬ 
curs with hw writing-this b it," meatLs: He is right, in 
view of the fact diat the writing was supported by the reve- 
btion that came to that particuiar prophet, wliose custom it 
was to have the revelation come to him while he was writing. 
Or, the tradition may be a compliment and indicate that the 
prophet had reached a high competence bi the use of sand 
writing—without (implying) the existence of a connection 
between (rev'claiion) ami (sand writing)“because in this 
way the prophet was prepared for revelation, wliidi, there¬ 
fore, ccmctirred ^vith (the condusions reached from sand 
writing). Uui were the prophet to take (those conclusions) 
from the writmg alone, without the concurrence of reveblion, 
they w ould not be right. This ta the mcanhig of the tradition, 
And Gotl knows better. 

TIte tradition does not indicate that sand writing is en¬ 
joined by religious law, nor that it is permissible to practice 


“* Cf. rm. 3^ and 3+ft- m this ttuipter, abDve. 
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sand writing to obtain suiamiatural jwrctption, as sand 
tiivinors in lUe cities <lo. SnniiL' of then) may be inclined to 
this opinion, on the basis that uhat (ajjy) prophet did is ac~ 
ceptcd law, and that sand writing, ilierefnrc, is enjoined by 
the religious law acctirditig to tile jiniiciiile, held by some, 
that the religious law of those who came before us is religious 
law lor us. This does not apply in this (case). Law only 
results w'hen it Ls enjoined bj* messengers upon the various 
nations. This (particular) tradition, however, indicates 
no{thing of the sort). It indicates only that the particiilar 
coitditioti was that of one of the prophets, and it is possible 
that it was not enjoined as a religious law. Therefore, it 
would not be a rdigious law, neither one restricted to the 
people of (that particular prophet), nor one common to his 
people and to others, (llte tradition) merely indicates that 
it is a condition that may occur in the instance of a particular 
prophet, without being generally applicable to mankind. This 
i.s all we wanted to make clear here, Ood gives the eotreci 
inspiration. 

If, In their self-deception, (sand diviners) want to dis¬ 
cover sometliing supematurnl, they take paper, or sand, or 
flour, and form dots in (four) lilies in accordance with the 
number of the four ranks, 1 ids is repeated four tiineit, Tliev 
thus obuin sixteen lines. They then deduct (some) dots in 
paiis. Uie remaimler, for eaeli line, whether it is even or 
odd,*“ is put into the rank to which it belongs according lo 
order. ITiis results in lour comhinatrons, which they arrange 
to form one continuous line, f'lom them, they ihctj form 
four other combinations through horizontal confrontation, by 
cotisidcriiig each rank, the corresponding cotnbinaiion iie.vt 
to it, and the evens or odds fomid in it.’^* These, then, make 
eight combinations, phiced along one line. From each pair of 


li«ps of pajnB, »■ That nj,,. ur twft doia. 

Ine met gnvernii])|' ihib (innmture vary. If iltiire is imic dtjf dcxI kj 
C ither one or two dots. It may result iii ifrir dm ff.ir the new combmanori, 

£*^. “o' “ d'/fra 1, 
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comWnauoiis, they then form one combination {to be placed) 
underneath the (eight}» by considering the evens nr adds 
found in each rank of two combimtibns. Thus, we have four 
others under (the eight). From these four combinations, they 
then form two more combinations, which are likewise placed 
underneath (the four). From these two, they again form one 
more combination and place it underneath (the two). They 
tlien comhirte this fifteenth combination with the Brst one 
anil thus form one more combmation, whicfi completes the 
ai5:tecii**“ Then, they evaluate the whole "writing" in a 
curious manner, as to the good luck or misfortune required 
by the various combinations, taking them as they stand, 
speculating on them, analyzing them, combining tliem, mak¬ 
ing deductions as to the variouj) kinds of fTisUnlia, and so on. 

This craft is prevalent in {all) civilized (regions). There 
e^tists a liteniture dealing ivitli it. Outstanding anrieni and 
modem personalities were famous for It. But it is obviously 
based on arbitrary notions and wishful thinking. The truth 
that should be present to one’s mind is (hat the supcmaturali 
cannot be perceived by any craft at all. The only people who 



11 ji) Khiditun, however, does aoL say anyTtiihji,' about triangular housei Ibr 
tlie hut two cxmttiimiiium. 
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Ch^pirr h Sixth pF^sUmy Dist'mswM 

can acquire knowledge of rhe supenjaturol are those dis- 
I, a» tinguished human Itcings who arc fitted by nature to return 
from the world of sensual perception to the world of the 
spirit The astrologers, therefore, called all people (able to 
perceive supernatural knowledge) ’‘Venusians,” with refer¬ 
ence to Venus, because they assumed tiiat the position of 
Venus in the nativities of these people indicates tlieir ahiliiy 
to have supematuml perception. 

If the person who takes up (sand) writing and similar 
(practices) is one of those distinguished beings, and if his 
study of dots, bones, and other things Is intended to occupy 
his senses in order that hU soul niiiy return tnomctitarilY to 
the world of the spiriimjtia, then (sand WTiting) oocupies the 
same position as casting pebbles, e.xamirihig the hearts of 
animals, and gazing into transparent mirrors, us we ha^'e 
mentioned.^^ If this is not so, and if knowledge of the super¬ 
natural is sought by means of (sand writing), (then) It is 
meaningless in theory and practice "God guides whomever 
He wants to guide/' *‘*i 

Oie sign by which persons who are disposed by nature 
TO supernatural peixreptions can be recognized, is this; WTien 
these persons devote themselves to acquiring a knowledge 
of tilings, they suffer a departure fiom their natural condi¬ 
tion. They yawn and stretch, and show symptoms of remote¬ 
ness from sensual perception, 'lliese (sytupioms) vary In in¬ 
tensity according to the difiSirent degrees to w'hich tbev 
possess this natural disposition. 'Hiose in whom tills sign is 
not found Iwvc nothing to do with supernatural perception. 
'Ihey are merely trying to spread the fakehoods to which 
they are committed. 

(TAe biaab an-n!m) 

There are (other) groups that also lay down raitam rules 
for the discovery of the supernatural. ’Their rules do not 


Cf. p. ihovt. ™ cr Bombaci, n, *4®, 

*“ Qur'irt E.m (uaj, su [^9)^ 
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belong to ilie first caregcn', that whirh has to do with the 
spiritual pcrrcptions of the soul, atid also differ from specu¬ 
lations based upon astral influences^ as assumed by Ptolemy, 
as well as from the guesswork and conjecturing with which 
the dU’iuers work, lltcy arc notlilng but mistakes which [the i, tf/o 
people who w'ork with them) throw out like snares for weak- 
minded people. I shall mi’hticiTi uitly as much ot (fhe subject) 
as is memioned in literature ami has aroused the interest of 
distinguished men. 

One such rule is the method called AtsiSfc aa-wiwi.*^* ll is 
mentioned at the end of the Potitia which is ascribed to 
Aristotle. It serves to predict the victor and the vanquished 
w iten kings go to war with each other, 'fhe procedure is to 

“• The uieamitg ctf Uw 'vonl aim (or whatever the Mmsomrii Ji-r-m may 
lifinilV) is twt clear. Tli«¥ are many |iosstbiljtiea, rone of liwm «mvi«tiig. 

The NISS of !lie JtfaoJifJjwJ* practical iy fiKvvr vooliic it (esceiJt IX m «“'■ 
pissas^ below, p. iss) hw KlviWiifi was piohably rot sine of tfic pro- 
niinriirlitii hititscLf. 

ntc I*aUtks, or .SVrr/ifjn ifrrrlnrum, cortUiiw 

iliinp fluitc tumlar tf. ihe ediiioti of the Arahic lest by 'Abd-ar-Harman 
tVadawf. pp. tM ST., and tlie tr. in Huger BaJM*. Ofvra, erf. It. Sieete, 

V. pp, (s f. and sSv f. However, iio ineiiEion whate^'Cr IB madr in the Stfrilam 
cil itiJb A rfescriptioti not identical with Ihn Khildiin'i, lull whii^ 

comes rather cloae to it. aiipears after the Sffftlviti in ilie Istuiliul N . ■ 
Slilenmniye, 7S«, fols. »!«! ‘ITw™ atr two wti <’f tetter 
minis in iluii MS. One, ou foL -«l^, corrtsiXimls lo tliiii mentiLined liy Ibn 
KhaldOn its eoioE bach to Ibn al-Baima' (p, SSa, hcUiw). Tlie iHlier «• rfif- 
fci cTit fn-m that menlinncrf b» Um Khirfrffm l.dow, pp, «« f. ( Dc Shine stties 
that ltf^ ftmiHl a reference to die ^ij^un-affli m tlic margin oFone of ilie 1 aria 

MSS uf the Srmluitt.) ... 

Orcek tests dealing with ihe pmtxdure are iwcrilictl, not to Anatodc 
hut to Pvthagons Cf. I*. Tamirry. ■’Nolices sur lies Iraifmentif iponomaio- 
(nincle irithinWipie,'' JV-oUVai rf JS.rfr4i‘r* MMmrrIs dt la Bikintfiftpit 
J^ittiorLMe, .itXXl- «ai-<W, esp. pp. ii4» ff. In Arabic nwlltioJi, 

T'rolcniy is crediwil with a iKmk on •‘Wlih-li of two advcraiiries will I* suc¬ 
cessful"; rf. Ihfi an-Nailmi, al^mrisU p- ses (of ihe MuifCl ed jl p- s'!* 

^ Fw 8lle«ith-rtnmry Arabic tnonograplia nn due ’“C*lciiliiii(?n rf Victor 
a„d VmMuLsherf," rf C.^h. Svppi.. I. Ssa (u, s^. -niJ the Durr 
ttrr al-gMlik wa-l-maskSSk by Visuf h. Qortimil# Amir al-bi'ii al-Halahl, 
which deals wiih the Aq-Qoyiintu and qiirB-tJipyuiilu, MS, N’u™ Onnamy^ 
tiWl. On foL lOi of the MS, the verMs iiurfftl liy Ibn KltiMuri are fbiind. 

Ttiey are not fimtid in the MS rfthe SfrrtisuH mi'iitiotiftl shove. Niimeri^ 
other nwnuactipts on the subject art listed, for in^iaiuie, by G. Vajdji, faJcJ 
ginfrat lUs mmuttriti itrahu mvtultiupiJ Jt it Bthtiotk^^m altimitU Je / ani 
(Paris, p, ssa. 
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add up the iiumeritaj total of the letters in the name of each 
king, accxirding to the aystetn of calculation in which the 
Iciiers of the alphabet in the sequence h, j . . , are 
given dte numerical valuer of units, leiw, hundreds, and 
thousands from one to a thousantl. When that has been done, 
each total sliould be divided by nine, llie fractional re¬ 
mainder, in botli cases, should be kept in mind. *rhe two 
fractional remainders should be comitared, If they are dif¬ 
ferent and Ixith are even or odd numbers, the (king) who 
has the smaller number will be the victor. If one of them b 
an even and the other an odd number, the (king) who has the 
larger number will be the victor, ff the two tiuiribcrs are 
equal and both even, the abject of the inquiry will be the 
victor. And if both numbers are odd, the (king) who made 
die inquiry will be the victor. He (Ariwlotlc) reported two 
verses about this procedure which have wide currenev. They 
are: 


I think, in the case of even or tidd niimliers (for Ixith), 
the smaller number will gain the upper hand. 

When the numbers differ (as to being even or odd), the 
larger number will be the victor. 

The object of the inquiry will Ixi victorious, if the num¬ 
bers are both equal and even. 

,\nd if they are boili equal and odd, the one who made 
the inquiry will be victorious. 

In order to find out what the fractional remainder will lie 
after dividiitg by nine, a rule has been laid down by (the 
I, sir persons who practice tlie kistfh an-nhn), which is well known 
among them for ihai purjiose. Xltey take the letters that 
refer to the numltcr one in the four ranks, alif for the units, 
y for tile tens, c? for the hundreds, and sfi for the thousands ™ 
there Is no number higher thiui one thousand that can be 
indicated by letters, because .\/i is the la.st letter of the alpha- 

Hie use uf firr ia diatactcristk of tlie Mmllin Wesi In the 

East, gh is uaed. Cf, n, aoy tti t.:ii, vt. trtrlew. 

B ssyij at tUe tj,d of the switeiitr ilmi "jrA the Uti leiier of ihe numericnl 
nlpiMbet 
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t>ct(ical arraiigcfneiit for tiunicrical purposes) and arrange 
four letters in sequence so m to form a \vonl of four 
consonants: 'vj/jA- 'nieti. ihev do the same ^v^th the letters 
tluit designate the number two In the (first) three ranks, 
omitting the thousands because there are no letters of the 
alphabet left for them. These three letters are b for two, 
i Fbr tweniv iitiJ r for wo hundreds Artiingfid in 
they form ^he v^ord hir. Tlie same is done with the letters 
that designate ilie number three, resulting in the woni Jls, 
and so «n through all the letters of the alphabet, 1 his results 
in nine words, (nine l>eing) the highest unit. Ihe words are: 
’yiisk, Wr, jit, Jmt, hHth, tffiA, r't/A, and tdgh, here ar¬ 
ranged according to numerical sequence. Each of them has 
its own number, one for ’yqsh, two for hkr, three tor JIs, and 
so on to nine, which belongs to tdgh. If they want to divide 
a name by nine, they note in which of these nine wonls each 
letter of the name appears, substituting the number (of the 
word) for each letter (of the name), and adding together aQ 
the numbers thus obtained. If the sum is greater than nine, 
they (deduct nine or a multiple of nine from it and) take the 
Iractional remainder. Otherwise, they take (the sum) as it b. 
The same thing is then done with the other name, and the 
two results are compared in the manner indicated alnive. 
The secret of this rule b clear. The fractional remainder 
in a division by nine is the same in any given multiple of the 
powers of ten!"* In a way, (the person making the cakuU- 
lion) just sums up the (unit) mimlier in any given muliipte 
of the powers of ten. The numbers in multiples of higher 
powers of ten, ttms, arc like the (corresponding) units. There 
is no distinciion between two, twenty, two hundred, or two 
tliousand.*® Likewise, tliree, thirty, three hundred, and ihree 
thousand, all arc three. The munbers are arranged in such 
a setpiencc as to iinikate nothing Lnit the (unit) numlx'r in 


"«Tlic fraciioitft r«nd-«liiT of JO. aoo, or divided by {»Is .Iways 

two; <rf !10, aoo, or a.tKK) ilwny* Iltrci;. ami *Q on. Two is also ilii? (unit) 

luimHer'' uf SO, ttc,: so* ^ iKir 

»11ir cilitur of Biilnq. Na^r iil-Hufiii, ciU» wuntitai the fail 

Ibii KhaMCin tiad Just iJ»At then: are iki piitinenils 

higher than 1 ,OQO, 
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3ny given multiple t)f ihe [Km-eri. of ter. 'Hie tetters that 
indicate (the s;inie Jiiunbcr in) the diflcreiU imuerii of ten, 
the units, tens, hundred.^i, and thoustirids, are coinliined eai h 
in one word, I'lic niimbcT of the toirespotiding word is valid 
lor all the letters it comauis, whedter dicy are units, lerwv, 
hundreds, or thousands. 'ITius, the number of the word cati 
be used for all ihe letters it contains, and all of them are 
added up, as u'e have said. iTtis procedure has been coitinion 
among people for a long time. 

Some shaykh& we knew persouaily were of the opinion that 
the correct thing is lo use rune other words in place of those 
(mentioned). They too represent ronsetuiive {numbers). 'I'he 
procedure of dividing by nine Ls the same, These words are; 
rh, ysglL,Jzlt, fKf/tt'j, tiff ikhiffitt, ghsk, h\ /dr, nine w'ords in 
□11, in numerkal sequence. They contain three, four, or two 
letters, respectively. As one can see, they follow no coherent 
principle. But onr skaykhs are transmitting them on the au^ 
thority of the leading Maghrihi scholar in asirologv as well 
as letter magic* AbC l-Mlibin b. al-flanniS‘.^*’ They state on 
hLs authority that the use tif these words for the division of 
the Awdlf an-unw is more correct than that of tiie words 'fqjlt, 
(etc,). And God knows better how it mav be. 

All these ways of perceiving the supernatural are lasetl 
upon no proof, and are not verifiable. Thorough scholars do 
not attribute the book that contains the AiVdJ> an^ntm to 
Aristotle, lK;cause it contains opinions that Ciumot lie verifieti 
or proven. Tills confirms {its spuriousness). *rhc reader 
.should investigate tliis iriutter critically, if he is a well- 
grounded scholar. 

(TAf Za'irajah) “* 


Another technical rule for alleged discovery of the sitper- 
natural is the ^airujait which is cal letl "ZA iraJa/i of the 

\ Ur quu^t,:,l lutcr on hy lUi. KJuUti,,; cf. 3:i ii, 

rf H p 1 tyis q IcKeiifl doebpo,! aftL-r hit 

deani, H. P* j, RukluiJ hi XXV (ut, 

.J-T ^ J'”‘ KUjUwo vitA inhi*!td into ihe use ijf the 

durmg tu» ,Lay m JJishja in 1370/71, at Ism « ihp quititiun 
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ttorltl/’ li Lc -ittnbiJtea lo Ahu S-’Abbds as-SiibrT.«“ a very 
prominent Maghrib! Siiti. lk‘ liwtl at the em) of the sJxtli 
jtweifth] century in Marrakech, during the rule of tlie 
Altnohad ruler Ya'qub aUMansiir.*^ 

The sJ’irjjiih is a retnarkable technical procedure. Many 
distinguished people liave shown great interest in using it 
fi>r .supcmaiijra! information, with the helf’ of die wcll-kiioi.vn 
enigmatic operation that goes with it. tor that (purpose), 
ihcy have been desirous to solve its riddle and uncover its 
secret. The form of the =ah>fijaA they use is a large circle 
that encloses other concentric circles lor the spheres, the 
elements, the created things, the as well as odier 

tyj>es of lielngs and sciences, liLai'ii circle is divided into sec¬ 
tions, the areas of which represent llie signs of the zodiac, 
or the elements, or other things. ITc lines dividing each 
section run lo the center, 1 hey are called chords. .Along each 
chord there are sets of letters that liave a conventional (nu¬ 
merical value). Sotne are xhitdtn ciphers, I he same as those 
used for numerals bv govemnient officials and accountants 
in the contemporary Maghrili. Others are llic ordinary 
ghubdr ciphei's “• Inside the zd'irajak, between the circles, 


tlwt ht ariPTff., Moil-, 1» <uixCTii«l. lU- discuss^ « wiih 

Jiuiii^iiUltii '.Ilid-al-Malili b. 'AbdnJiili il-MwjinL Al-Marfini 
iiifomis ua wf this in Hi* wotK on the zJ'i^ajak which wni diicwvertd and dii- 
oiM«( by n. V, J. KeTtoad, "Diviriiti™ « hkrwre nord-jUriiainr jiu tenips 
d lltn KtinJiliiii.' rUffh^. XXX 

Tlir wicin of Hw word tj'iraja/i tw» iwr vrt been satistnrTonly explflliieti. 
It been suegesied correctly il^at it is reljtt&l tn Perstan ^kia 
s(xr|«, astnrnomiol iihle*,” lif, ?J/, d. i35 l»low), but ilw r id be 

ftii artutmn'^ Atkl’iticiB, pOaaiblv by combbatioii with nnek . 

Klis name w as- Ntaiiamittuil (Atimml:) b- Ma^^udn Cf. 

ISIH He \t a radiirr shadowy rtgure, arnJ OAL puts hiir in lUe lute tfairtCKiiiili 
century, wlurms acpcmiiiig to Ibti KhaMiin he lived at the end of the twelfth, 
llin KltiMiiti b niLiisibly t loner lo the mnh; cf nn. S4S, S4Jf, lo Ch. vt. below. 
Bulaq adds Al)tnart" w hii nator, ilm* cwiaw(ti(t Ititn wirli a fimious 
s„r.t, Ahmad b, Ja'faT. wh«' lived frfflt to <»Ol to 

11 M, Ben Chuieb in E/. I-V* -alJSahd.'- <Cf. also «d ed., t. dSi.) 

«* He ruled from list to 1T99. tlf- also nn, ntul am to Ch vi,beiow. 

s*! The table was reiimduced by Ilm KIwlilto »»el«)w in cwniectiwi witti 
hi» ^i^tenoiVT dlrjcuiiiwTi cif i\\e rJ'iriyjii. Si*® pla. i ^Tid u and cluiri in. end 
pivket, Vul. a* 

“* Cf. iL 88a lo vi^ betow, 
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are found the rianies of the sciences and of topics of the 
created (world).On the back of (the page containing} the 
circles, there is a table with many squart's, ftfty-five hori¬ 
zontally anti one huitdred and thirty-one venicaHy."® fkime 
of the squares are filled in. partly with nurobers and partly 
with letters. Others are empty. The signiHeance of (iiest 
iiumbera In their positions is not knoun, nor are the rules 
known that govern the diatribuiioti of filled and empty 
squares. The za'iriijnh is surrounded by verses in the meter 
arf-hni j/ and rhymuig on They describe the procedure 

which must be followed to discover the answer to a particular 
inquiry from the zJ'traJuA. However, since the verses express 
their meaning in riddles, they lack clarity. On one side of the 
z:d'jriijith b one verse from a poem ascribett to one of the 
great Western forecasters of future events, the Sevillian 
scholar, Mitlih b. Wuliayb,”* vrho lived during the reign of 
the Lamifinah (Almoravids). TIiih b the verse: 


A weighty question you have got. Keep, tlten, to yourself 
Hemarkabte doubts whicli have been raised and which 
can tje straightened out with diligence. 


•* TTiii ilijlicijlt cspr«sinn wems to rffer to thif innermost divle, which 
oontjuns reTcrcnccs to such jubjmitt a» and w'lrltiTe, 

'nir tables publUbcd in the fltst volum* of the '/hifr iind in the Turkish 
trinslation nf I lie A! minddinMH, m well a* iIkhs in A und E. have onlr jas, 
m 'Oh- vejrsM do not »|Ji»car m the table, but they are quoted b? Ibii 
KliiMuTi iL ^ ^ 

•=He lived in tlwr early twelfth century (A.'ss-saai |ttioi-tlSi|. CY. 
VI, lis*; lie SliLne [tr.), tl, 169. He was a frimd of lUn Diijab f Avem- 
Ofaybi'fth, '[/VM ai^bS. II, C3, Cf. alao aj..&fadi. If'dft, 
S, l^dering fDsmascjN, Jfiss), III, SUS f,, and D. M. Dunlop, in Thr 
hlarnir Qiiartr/iy^ 11 (Tpss), loi^. 

h hue a ninrgenal note in Ihts pkice by a MaghriW scbolur, Abii I-FadJ b 
at-ltnim, who calls aitetitioa to the fnci that MiJih lived before as^Sabii, 
tlM reputed inventor of die (there scetna to he same ermfusion of 

/T’“rr* I*] before, sud ilie particular irJ*fFflf.iA 

It mibkely thwt as^jhil «.(« iij* Invriiinr. end iij imeniion should miher be 
Bsmhed to '•hwr.lCf n. iia, ^ a,, v,, |>clr>w.) Ttm leacher of the writer of 
flit nntr, 1 tcrtiin Aim b. DiwuJ w-&iliwl {?), iMiniained this. 

nic verse U quoird again, dl+, awl ae+, below. It cieeiirf also 

m a tdrrryflA ascribed to Um *Arabi; rf. tim Prinreton Ws i+7a H 


d'ki 
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niis is the verse commoiity used in attemptinf; to obtain the 
answer to a question w ith the help of this or otlier cd'inyaAst. 
To obtain the answer to a question, tlie question is written 
dov\n in unconnected leners and the ascendant as of that day 
is dctemiined, that is, one of the signs of the zodiac and the 
degree (of the sign on the horizon). Then, the sd'ira/aA 
is corvsutted, and the particular chord of the 1 ^d'i^dJah that 
borders the sign of the zodiac of that {particular) ascendant 
is chosen. This is followed from where it starts to the center, 
and then on to the circumference of the circle opposite the 
ascendant. One takes note of all the ieners w ritten upon that 
chord from beginning to end, and of all the ntunbers written 
in tjetween. ‘Hie latter are converted tnto letters according 
to their numerical values, transposing all litiits into tens 
and all tens into hundreds, and ^ice versa, as required by the 
rule governing use of (the zd'irajith). The letters thus ob¬ 
tained are put alongside the letters of ihe question,, and one 
also adtb all the letters and numliers that are upon tlie chord 
Ixjrderiiig the sign, tliree sign.-; from that of the asccndanl. 
(In this case,) one follows it fi'om where it starts to the 
center, but not beyond it lo the circumference. The numbers 
are convened into letters as Itefore, and added to the other 
letters. ‘I'hen, the afore-mentionetl verse by M^lik I), 
Wuhayh, which is the basis and norm of the procedure, is 
written dowTi in unconnected letters, and put aside. 'I’hen the 
number of the degree of the ascen<tant is nuiltiplied by the 
■‘base'* of the sign (of the zodiac). In the language (uswl 
here) the ''base" is the sign's distance front the last rank, in 
cuittrasi to the (ntcaning of) "base" in ibe language of as¬ 
tronomers [r], ^vhere it is the distance from the first raiik.*^ 


Tlic^ wf 5 nrt discuswd bfirc it ^’’triisci, U husn a sjurtriflc 111011111 ^ its 
R. ffsTr to Vh. vj* htlov. —hilt utill it i* tin ass^irac that 

of to '’iiATtfiUigerB-,'* Itm KlisJjl'Tm reftm Iwfi? id 
tilmigis (he word lie uses {AwjJrjA) mtghs mvnn th& latter rather titan tilt: 
foTDiRr, For fhe use of vu in tbp r^Ttne^jA, tf tf, IjcIow. TlIu? miXy 
tnl^apiin^ the ilsov^ dtiinitian of line icnn woiibi seem suggest ij lliil+ 
\n The zttrajah, refer* w iIie number of dcgrei^f tiu4h to the 

bepiruiinp^ of iht ajgn of iJic asi^ejidarit (or to soinc corliET *i^)p whereas in 
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Tlie dejrrei* is thon multiplied by Jinntlier number, caUud the 
’'greatciii base” ami “principal cycle.’* The result of these 
(ttujI tip beat ions) is entered in the squares of the table, foT- 
lowing ^velUknown ndes and fumilmr procedures and (using 
a certain) number of “eyclcs/' Some letters are taken out, 
others dropped, and the rest matched with wliat is found 
among the letters of the verse. Some are transferred to the 
letters of tlie.tiucstitm and (the letters) that are with them. 
Then, these letters are divided by certain iiumbers callcrl 
“cycles," and from each "cycle" the letter at whidi the 
"cycle" ends, is removed. The (operation) U relocated with 
the (entire) number of "cycle.s" specified for that (purpose). 
Tlie result, fin ally, is (a number of) imconjiccted letters 
which are put together consecutively to form the words of a 
verse of the same meter and rhyme as tlie afore-mmtioned 
verse by ^'tal^k b. Wuhayb, which serves as the basis of the 
o]jeraiion. We sliall mencioii all this m the chapter on the 
sciences, in discussing how a lEdVro/uA of tliis kind is used. 

We have .seen many distinguished people jump at (the 
opportunity for) sujwmatural discoveries through (the tu- 
'injjaft) by means of operations of thi.s kitid. They think that 
coiTcspondcjice (in form) between question and answer ,shov%‘s 
corresjiondence in actuality. This is not correct, because, as 
was mentioned before,”* perception of the su]jematural cait- 
n t he t tat tied by means of any technique whatever. It is 
not imjjossiblo that there might be a correspondence in 
meaning, and a stylistic agreement, between question and 
answer, such that the anstver comes out straight and in agree- 
rnent with the question. It is not impossible dial this could 
be achieved by just such a technique of sepaj'aiirjg the letters 
1 , iJT of tlic quesiioji and those of the chord, entering tlic numbers 
thal come together as the result of the multiplication of fi ve d 
numbers in the table, taking out letters from the table and 
discarding others, 0]>eratiiig repeatedly with n given number 

astronomy m mtiaiu munlwf ef degra:* to the end of ihv moi. Thts. 
hrHv^^'^Ir^ IS so ftir mere spimlation. 

Cf. p. £55^ Jbjve. 
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of "cj’ck'S " ami matchinp the whole thin^ with the letters of 
the Verst arranged in seniieiire. Intelligent pcrsojis may have 
tILseovcrcd the relationships among these tilings, and, as a 
result, have obtained iiifumialion about the unknown through 
them. Finding our relationships between things is the secret 
^ means) whereby the soul obtains knowledge of the unlmown 
from the known. It U a way to obtain such knowledge, es¬ 
pecially suited to people of (mystical) training. This (traiii- 
iTig) gives tlie intellect added power fur analogical reasoning 
ami thinking, as has been explained t>efore se\'cral tinies.^® 
It is til this sense that z^'inijahs arc usually ascribed to people 
of (mystical) training. This particular s^'irajtih is lltus as- 
crilied to as-Sabti, I have fotne across anotlier one which is 
ascribed to Sahl b. 'AlxIallilL®'* 

It is, indeed, a remarkable operation and a wondrous 
procedure. An it appears to mi;, the secret of why the answer 
comes out in rlivmed form is to be cvplained as the result of 
matching (the letters of the za'imjjh) with the letters of the 
verse (by Malik b. Wuhayb). This is why tlie versiiied an¬ 
swer has tlie same nicter and rhyme. 'I'liifl can be deduced 
from the fact that we have come aci'oss otlter siniilar oper¬ 
ations in which the matdiing (of letters) with the verse was 
omitted. In Utose cases, the answer did not come out in the 
ftjrm of a verse, litis will be shown when the matter is dis- 
cu.ssed in it.v proiwr place.*" 

Many people lack the understanding necessaiy* for lielief 
in the genuineness of the operation and its efFectivetiess in 
dispovering the ohjoct of mqmrj'. lltey deny its soundness 
and believe tlmt it is hocus-pocus. The practitioner, tiiey Iw- 
lieve, inserts the letters of a verse he (himself) composes as 
lie w ishes, from the letters of question and ohoriL Me follows 
the descrilied techriique, winch has no sysEctn or norm, and 
then he produces his verse, pretending that it was the result 
of an operation that foliow'ed an estahlished pirxicedure, 

«' It doubiiiil wlilcli jiBSViges llm Klmlduii tuw in mind hert. 

^ At-1 ustuirip a Siift nf tht: ntnih □crtiui'y. SuffL, 

^ Cl f., 
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Tills rcasojiing is ixjselejfS anil wrong. It is the result of 
such people's inability to understand the relations between 
the esKsiaitia and things that (ran l>e) Juiown, and the dif¬ 
ferences Ijctwecn the various hinds of perception and in¬ 
tellect. Anyone who has some perception naturally denies 
(the existence of) anything he is not capble of perccHing. 
In order to refute this (denial of the genuineness of the oper¬ 
ation of the xd’fVjjWi), it is sufhcicut for us (tn refer to the 
fact) that the teclitiii^ue has been obsers'^ed in operation and 
that it has been dehnitely und intelligently established that 
the operatioTi rnllow's a coherent procedure and sound norms. 
No one who has much intelligence and sagacity and has had 
contact with the (operntion of the r^Urujah) would oliject to 
tills statcnicnt. Many an operation with iiumix'rs, which are 
the clearest tilings in the world, is ditKruU to grasp, because 
the (existing) relations are difficult to establish anti intricate. 
This is the case to a tcuch greater degree herOf wIiltl' tlie 
relations are so intricate and strange. 

Let us mention a problem that will to some degree il¬ 
lustrate the point jusi stated. 

Take a number of dirhams and place beside each dirham 
three fall. Tlten, take all the/,ffj and buy a fowl with them. 
1'hen, Imy fowls with all the dirhams for llie same price that 
the first bird cost. How many fowls will ynu have Imughi? 

The answer is nine. As you hnow, a dirham has twerity- 
f'nur_/h/3, three/rt/s are one-eighth of a dirham, one is eight 
times one-cighth. Adding up otic-eiglnh of each dirhiini buys 
one fowl. Ihia means eight fow l,'} (for the dirhams), as one is 
eight times one-eighth.*^ Add another fowl, the one that was 
Ixjughf originally for the additional/iifj and that determined 
the price of the fowls bouglit with the dirhams. This ttiakes 
tiine. It is clear how the unknown answer was implied in the 
relations that ettlsicd between the num erical ilaia indicated 

•lirluiila" sjrohoLr, j- thciiifi the iimnlwr of foiirli, y i|ic tiitnibep of 

y -1* » t 
y + y ■ Ml = jr 

J = S + 1. 
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in the problem, Tliis and simlbr (ibings) are ai first sus- 
j)ected as htlongiiig to the realm of the supciTkatural, whicli 
cannot be known. 

It bt thus obvious that it is from :he rebtions e>:fstuig 
among the data that one finds out the unknown from the 
known. This, however, applies onl)' to events occurring in 
(the world of) existence or m science. Things of the future 
belong to the supernatural and cannot be known unless the 
causes for their liappening are known and we have trust¬ 
worthy information about it. 

If this is clear, it follows that all the operations of the 
zd'irajah serve merely to discover the wonls of the attswer 
in the words of the question. As we have seen, it is a question 
of producing from a given arrangement of letters another 
arrangement of letters. The secret here lies in the existence 
of a relationship between tlie two (different arrangejnents of 
letters). Someone may be aware of it, whereas someone eke 
may not be aware of it. iTiose who know the existing re¬ 
lationship can easily discover the answer with the help of the 
stated rules. 

From the (conventional) meanings and the combinations 
of words, the answer may then also indicate a negative or 
positive (statemem) regarding (the abject of) the question. 

Tliis, however, is on another level. It is not on the same i, aso 
level [as merely discovering tlie words of tlic answer). It 
implies a conformity of the words to the outside {world).™ 

Such knowledge cannot be acquired through those operations, 
it remains veiled to tiuman behigK. 

God claims all His knowledge for Himself, "God knows 
and you do not know." 

xVfirfilftaifrtib "cwifonnity, agreerociii," It an inrpoTtaiit concept in [hii 
KhaMt'in'ii Cr iilao. for mstancr. 3:351, IktSo'm. 

|ti unoilicr the term alto plays an Importiiiii mie in Ihu 

Khddtin’a deflniiiori iif rlicttrric. Cf., fnr inotunct, 3:53 fi, below. 

™" Qur'an a. 2 l« £313), 333 (eflil]; 
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HEDOmS ClVruZATlON, SAVAGE NATIOKS 
AND TRIBiyJ AND THEIR CONOITIONS {OF UFE^, 
INCLITDINO SEVEHAt. BASIC AND 
EXt*l«ANATOUY STATEMENTS.* 


• TTie ^olc chapter it tran»1iited |n C, Surtlaii »nd U IkrahEr. 
Or tatn at loetohgie (Algiurt, I Oi I). pp. 7 -a 7 , 




[ I ^ Both and Sfdmtary poipli are naturai 

grfiuf>s^ 

I T® SHOULD SE KNOWN that differences of comlition 
among peaple are the result of the differeat ways in 
which they make their living. Sodul organization enables 
thern to co-opcraie toward that end and lo start with the 
simple necessities of lifei before they get to conveniences and 

Some people adopt agriculture* tiie cultivation of vege¬ 
tables and grains, (as dieir way of making a living). Others 
adopt animal husbandry, the use of sheep, cattle, goats, bees, 
and sllkwonm, for breeding and for their products. Those 
who live by agriculture or anlinal husbandry cannot avoid 
tlie call of the desert, because it alone offers the wide fields, 
acres, pastures for anjirrals, and otlscr things that the settled 
areas do not offer.* It is therefore necessary For them to 
TEiitrict tthemselves to the desert. Their social org:anlzatioti 
and co-operaiion for ihc needs oflife and civilinationi, such as 
fotnl, shelter, and warmth, do noi take them beyond the bare 
subsistence level, because of their inability (to provide) for 
anvthiiig beyond those (things). Subsequent improvEinent of 
their coruUtians and atqitisiuoni of more wealth and comfort 
than tliey needj cause them to rest and take it easy* Tlien, 
they co-operate for things beyond the (ba-re) necessities* 
lliey use more Food ami clothes, and take pride in them. 
They build large houses, and lay out towns and dties for 
protection. Tliis Is followed ljy an increase in comfort and 
e; 4 se, which loads to formation of the most developed luxury 
customs. Tliey take the greatest pride in the preparation of 
food and a line cuisine, in the use of varied spletidid clothes of 
silk atul brocade and other (fine TTiaterials)^ in the construc¬ 
tion of ever higher buildings and towers, in elaborate furnish- 


■ cr ItSdwi* np. so f. » Cf. pp. aitrl alHn'e 
^ CT <1- K. von OnmetiHiiTn^ cm Milieu and Tboug t* 

JfwTfuii oj ikf jimfrkan OrieaUt Socktjf, LXV [ l&tS), Oi. 
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ings for ihf buildings, and the mosi intensive cultivation of 
crafts in actualiiv. 'rhey build castlcit and nmisiuns, provide 
them with running water,* build their toweri higher and 
higher, and compete In fiirnishuig ihem (most ebfiorately). 
They differ in the quality of tiie dnrhe^, the beds, the vessels, 
and the utensils they employ for their puqtoscs. I lere, now, 
(we have) sedcmaiy people, ‘^Sedentary people" means the 
inhabitants of cities and countries, some of whom adopt the 
crafts as their way of milking a living, while others adopt 
conimerce. They cam more and live more comfortably than 
t, «S!f Bedouins, because they live on a level beyond the level ttf 
(hare) necessity, and tiieir way of makiiig a living cor* 
responds to their wealtli. 

It has thus become clear tliat Bedouins and sedentary 
people are natural groups which exist by necessity, as we 
have stated. 

£ iJ ] TIte ^.'Irahs ® iirt a tititNfal grfiup ift thf uv?rW, 

We have mentinneti in the previous section that the in- 
iiabitants €>f the desert adopt the natural manner of making a 
living, namely, agriculture and animal husliandry. Hiey re¬ 
strict themselves to the necessary in food, dothijig, and mode 
of dwelling, and to the other necessary nondittons and cus¬ 
toms. Tliey do not possess ctinveniencea and luxuries bevond 
(these bare necessities). Tliey use tents of hair and wool, im 
houses of wood, or of clay and atone, which are not furnished 
(eiahoraiely). The purptisc is to have shade and shelter, and 
nothing beyond that, Tliey also take shelter in caverns and 
caves, ^^le food they take is either little prepared or not 
prepared at all, save tliat it may have Ijeen touched by fire,' 

For those who itiiike their living through the oultivuiion 

* Cf. Jilsn p. ^9^ hetow, 

^ If ayriDTiynwyB with "Rrrievuin^ 

ikomad to I bn Klialilun, regnrdltsa oi mcial* riaiimnl, or liTiraiism; 
uons. 

- Ihn pijldun wail rairiilliar wbh ihi* pihrase for '‘nr^parinfi; foiid In rtic 
Nre throtfiili dte bfenittire. F. Hosailhilp &/ 

Mmhm HtAt^neifrraphyi p. 
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of grain ami tbrougfi agriculture, it heller to l>e staitoiiary 
than to travel around. Such, therefore, are the iidiabitarits of 
small commuriilies, villages, and mouniain regions. These 
people make up the large mm of the Berbers and non*Arabs. 

Those who make their living from animals requiring: 
pasturage, such as sheep and cattle, usually travel around in 
oixier to find pasture and water for their animals, since it is 
Ixjtter for them to move around in the land. They are called 
"sheepmen*' (sAdxclyijA), that is, men who live on sheep and 
cattle^ *l"hcv do not go deep into the desert, because tliey 
would not ^d good pastures there. Such people include the 
Berbers, the Turks and their relatives, the Turkomans and 
the Slavs,* for instance. 

Those who make their living by raising camels move 
around more, Tliey wander deeper into the desen, because 
the hillv * pastures with their plants and shrub,'* do not furmsh 
enough subsistence for camels. They must feed on the desert 
shrubs and drink the salty desert water. They must move 
around the desert regions during the winter, in fiighi fmm 
the harmful Cold to the warm desert air. In the desert sands, 
camels can find places to give birth to their young one.s. Of 
all animals, camels have the hardest delivery and the greatest 
need for warmth in connection with U.’* (Camel nomads) are 
therefore forced to make excursions deep (into the desert), 
rrequcntly, loo. they arc driven from the hills by the niiltiia, 
and they penetrate farther into the desert, because they do 
not want the militia to mete out justice to them nr to 


•Tlioutth the Arabic text need not Ik undcrattiod bs saying rtiat there 

exiita a rcktiniisliiji lienvMn ibe Slavs and tbs Turks, il b the most 
comtnjcEidn lo imderstund it thu way JMm# beer atown 
peograpbm did not rncaJi inxKlseiy 

(Cf. A, Zeki ValiiU Togall, Rw finjlifn t rtaukmril, FP'^ *’1 
I liLiver, ilic above ftaremert should im be labwi t^lueraUv. aol the lain 
used for “relatlviia'* (tiAuJu "(rriFthfeiV') may pc^ps be translated « 

"tamtaiilmV or f1« like, implying no real relationdiip, . 

' TflW, pL faiul "liiTts." The expressitm refiecti the situaUtnl u» north- 

wcslcni AfriE^i r^ihcr ttinn in 

“ Ruli!f|. spimroiiiy by tniitakc. has "to humtliate them for the rest 
of Qk ^ritcncc. 
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pimisili iJiL-m for ihetr hostik* acus. As 4 result, they are the 
most savage human bemp ihai exist. Compared with 
sedentary people, they arc on a level with wild, untamable 
(animals) iiiKl dumb beasts of prey. Such people are the 
Arabs. In the West, the nomadic Berbers and the Z^mStah 
are their counterparts, and In the East, the Kurds, the 
Turkomans, and the Turks. The Arabs, however, make 
deeper excursions Into the desert and are more rooted in 
desert life (than the other groups), because they live exclu¬ 
sively on camels, while the other groups live on sheep atul 
cattle, as well as camels. 

It has thus become clear that the Arabs are a natural 
group which by necessity exists in civilization. 

God is "the Creator, the Ktiowing One,” ^ 

C 3 3 Bfdoutns an prior to tfdentar)' ptople, Thr ti^srrl m 
the bash and rejerroir oj dvilisathn ami cities. 

We •* have mentioned that the Bedouins restrict theufi'^ 
selve.'i to the (bare) necessities m their conditions (of life) and 
1, arc unable to go Iteyond them, while sedentary’ j>cople con¬ 
cern themselves with conveniences and luxuries in ihcir 
condittOTis and customs. The (bare) necessities arc no doubt 
prior to the conveniences and luxuries. (Bare) necessities, in 
a way, are basic, aiui luxuries secomlary and an outgrowth 
(of the necessities). Bedouins, thus, are the basis of, and 
prior to, cities and sedentary people. Man seeks first the 
(bare) necest^ities. Only after he has obtained the (bare) 
necessities, does he get to comforts and luxuries, ITte tough¬ 
ness of desert life precedes ilie wftness of seiientair life. 
Therefore, urbiinizatioii is foiuid to be the goal of the 
Uetloiiin. lie aspire.s to (that gc^al)/* ’’nirough his own ef¬ 
forts, he achieves w hat he proposes to achieve in this respect. 
When he has tditained enouglt to be ruatly for the conditians 


«Q«r'4n iS.Sfl (SK}; ae.si (81). 

“ But (xtmnit below, p, 

sios 


“ Cf. Issawl, pp. 4 ) f. 
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and custoniii ckftuxury, he enTcr> upon a life of ease and sub' 
mits himself to the yoke of the ciiy< This is the case with alt 
Bedouin tribes. Scdentaiy people, on the other hand, have no 
desire for desert conditions, imkss they are motivated t;^ 
some urgent necessity ** or they cannot keep up with their 
fellow city dwellers. 

Evidence for the fact that Bedouins are the basis of, and 
prior to, sedentary people is furnished by investigating the 
inliabitants of any given city. We sliall find that most of its 
inhabitants origmated among Bedouins dwelling in die 
country and villages of the vicinity. Such Bedouins bccante 
wealdty, settled in the city, and adopted a life of ease und 
lujkurv, such as exists in the sedentary envtvoimient. This 
proves that sedentary conditions are secondary to desert 
conditions and that they are the basis of them.**" This should 
be understood. 

.Ml Bedouins and sedentary people differ also among 
ibemselves in their conditions (of life). Many a clan is 
greater than anotlier, many a tribe greater than another, 
many a city larger than another, and many a town more 
populous {'uinrdn) than another. 

It has thus become clear that the existent^ of Bedouins is 
prior to, and the basis of, the existence of tow'ns and cities, 
l.ikcwise, the existence of towns and cities results from 
luxury customs pertaining to luxury and case, which are 
posterior to the custom.^ that go with the bare necessities of 
life. 


[ 4 ] Bedituins ^rtrdt^^ertobcmggooii than sedentary 

The “ reason for U is that ihc soul in Us first natural state 
of creation is ready to accept whatever good or evil may ar- 

a Ibii KhiiMfm la probahlv thinkitig cf political exile and nftirement iw 
the countrv iiidi M he exjwienixd himaelf vhm writing itie 

*!• TTirr proiioiin* arc i* ainhiguoua Iti Afxtiic o they ore in English, and, 
were it nrri fur theontlrst, would be uuifcraiood tomenri tlM oppoalic ot what 
tlicy Are tntinidcd to mean. 

•* Cr. Issawi, pp. 66 f. 
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rlvt.* and leave an imprint it. Nftihammad .said; "Eveiy 
iiiiani is bom in the natural state, Jr is bis parents who niakc 
him a Jew or a Ctirisiiart or a Magiati." To the degree the 
soul is first affected bv one of the two qualities, it moves 
away froni the other and finds it difficult to acquire it. When 
customs proper to goodness have been first to enter the soul 
of a good person and his (soul) has thus acquired the habit of 
{goodness, that person) moves away from evil and finds it 
difficult to do anything evil. The same applies to tlte evil 
person when customs (profter to evil) have been first to affect 
him. 

SetJeiUary people are much concerned with all kinds of 
pleasures. 'I hey are accustomed to luxury and success in 
worldly occupations am! to indulgcmx; in worldlv desires. 
Therefore, their souls arc colored with all kimU of blaine- 
wortliy and evil qualiiics. 'llie more of them tliey possess, 
the more remote dn the ways and means of goodness become 
to them. Eventually they lose all sense ofrcstraini. Mwiy of 
them are foutiil to use impro^ier language in their gatherings 
1. 2ffl? as w'dl a.«i in the presence of their superiors am! womenfolk. 
They are not deterred by any sen.se of re.straint, iTCcaiise the 
!iad ctistom of fiehaving ojiuTily in an improper matnier in both 
words and deeds has taken hold of them. Bedouins may he as 
<‘oncerned with worldly affairs as (sedentary people are). 
However, such concern would touch only the necessities of 
life and not luxuries or anything causing, or calling for, 
de.sirc.v and pleasures. The customs they follow uj tlieir 
tmitual dealings are, therefore, appropriate. As compared 
with those of sedentary people, their evil w'ays and hlainc- 
worthy qualities are much less numerous. ’I hey are closer to 
the first natural atait* and more remote from tlte evil habits 
that have l>ecn impressed upon the souls (of sedctitary 
people] through numerous and ugly, hhiitiew'orlhv customs. 
Thus, they can more easily be cured than sedentary people. 


“ CE, for instaiicc, jiUBukidtt, I, 341 ; OwcflrJMfr, 1, 7fr, 11. 6 f. 

df, ilso p. son. lurtow. 
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Tills IS obvious. It will later on ^ become clear tliat sedeniary 
life constitutes the last stufre of dvillKation iinil the point 
where it Iiegins to det'ay. It also constitutes the last stage of 
evil and of rcinoteness from goodness. It has thus Ucconte 
clear that Bedoums are closer to being: good chan sedentary 
people. “God loves those who fear God." 

This is not contradictetl by the statetnent of al-Haj]aj to 
Sabmab b. al-Aliwa\ which is included among the ijaditions 
of al-Bukliari. When al-Mujjaj learned that Salamali was 
going to live in the desertt he asked him, \ ou have mnied 
back and become an Arab?" Saiamah replied. No, but the 
Messenger of God permitted me to go (back) to the des¬ 
ert/- “ 

It should Ijc known that at the beginning of Islam, tlie 
inhabiiarits of Mecca were enjoined to emigrate, so as to be 
with the Proijhel wherever he imght settle, in order to help 
him and to aid him in his affairs and to guard him. The Arab 
Bedouins of die desert were not enjoined to emigrate, be¬ 
cause die Meccans were possenssed of a strong group feeling 
for die Prophet to aid and guard him, such as did not exist 
among the desert Arabs. T he emigrants, therefore, used to 
express an aversion to ’“becoming Arabs, that is, (to be¬ 
coming) mhabiiaiits of the desert ujwn whom emigration was 
not obligatory. AwxiTdirig to the tradition of Sa'd b. Abi 
Waqtja.s, Muhaniniad said, when (Sa'd) was ill in Mecca: 
'“O God, give success to the emigration of my companions 
and (In not cause them to turn buck." ** Tliat meaiis, God 
should enable diem to stay hi Medina and not to have to leave 
it. so that they would not have to discmirinue the emigrallon 
they had Ix'gun, and return, it is the same meaning as is 
implied in die espresfiion “turning back" in comiectioii with 
anv enterprise. 

' It is (also) said that the (prohibiiion against “turning 

” Cf. a;asi ff., heJuw, “ Qur'an S.7S (TOl: !).+ (*), ^ (th 

^Cf. al-Wukhm. IV, sla; CWtfW'riJJwv. tb \L Stf ^5 I bit 

y^JiT, tv, iSOfT. . „ 

^ Cf, aUBukh^, ], S*«; CoiKorJAiut, 1, 4«o, 11. SS ft. 
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back") was restricted to the time before ihe conquest of 
Mecca, when there whs a need for emij^iion tjeousc of the 
small number of Muslima- After the cwwjuest, when the 
Miislinis had becotric nunterovis and strong, end God had 
guaranteed His Prophet inviobhilitv (V>miiA), emigration 
was no longer necessary. Mulriamtaad said; ‘"lliere is no 
emigration after the conquest/^ ^ Tliis has been interpreted 
as meaning that the injunction to emigmre no longer 
valid for those who became Muslims after the conquest- It 
has also been interpreted (to mean) that esnigTation was no 
longer obligatory upon those who had btHXPine AtusUms and 
had emigrated before ilic oonqucjft. (At any rate,) all agree 
that emigration was no longer necessary after the Prophet's 
deathf because the men around Nlultamniad Jiad by then dis- 
pcrsetl atid spread in all direetions. "ITie only tiling that re¬ 
mained was die merit of livitig in A'ledina, which comtituced 
emigration. 

lints, al-HajjaJ s statement to Salamah, w^ho went to live 
in the desert: * You lijive fumeil back and become an Arabf" 
la a reproach to Sal amah for giving up his rcsidejiL'e in Me¬ 
dina. It contains an aliusion to tiic woixis of the afoirc-mcn- 
tioncd prayer of the Prophet: 'T3o not cause tliem to turn 
bark." live words, ^“You have become an Arab?" are a re- 
pioach, as they Imply that Satimah had become one of tlie 
Arat>s who did not emigrate. In his reply, Salamali denied 
tx>th insmuations. lie said thu! the Prophet had permitted 
him to go to the desert. Tills a special (}>ermLssion) in 
Sa amah s case. exacLly as, for instance, tliu testimony of 
Klm^aymah^ and Abfi Biiidab^s ^ Iamb were tJ the 


^ t.f, the fnfrrcntri. m Handbotji^ p, 

or 1'^'il’itn testiitiiinv wi*cdunc^J hv The TVopliet as rhut 

»liiu(fhirn'd prayer, but in the 

011% wat ACCniinlrd 1 valid sai ritire hv llit: PrcipjlwL Hiis, vir. id 
eo) w be . pr««l„„. ^ fV, st, ■ i! U. 
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cases of Khuzaymah and Abu flurdah. (b*. (il may be) al- 
yajjaj reproaclied Salarooli only because be was f^ivirig up his 
residence in Mcdinaj as he was aware that cniigraiioii was tiu 
longer neccssarv after the Prophei’s death. Sal amah s reply 
w’as that it was more proper and better to avail lumself of the 
Prophet's perttussion. who had distinguished him hy this 
s(>ecial permission only because (the Prophet) had some mo¬ 
tive known to him (self) when he gave it. 

In any events the storj' does not imply that censure of 
desert (life) is meant by the expression "to become an Arab.” 

[1 IS known that the legal obligation to emigrate served ilie 
purposes of aiding and guarding the Prophet. It did not have 
the purp*5se of censuring desert (life). Use of the expression 
"to become an Arab," to condenm non-fulfillment of the 
duty (of emigration), is no indication ilwt becoming an 
Arab" is something blamew'orthy. And God knows better. 

^ 5 ^ He<if»iins itre more dispoted to coueoge than 
frdeatary people^ 

Tlie " reason for this is that sedentary people have be¬ 
come used to laziness and ease. Ttiey are sunk in well-being 
and luxury. They luive entrusted defense of their property ami 
their lives lo the governor and ruler Avho rules them, and to 
the militia which has the task of guarding them. They find 
full assurance of safety in tlie walls that surround them, and 
tlie fortificaiicns that protect them. No noise distiirlts them, 
and nu hunting occupies thetn- Fhey are carefree and trusting, 
and have ceased to carry weapons. Succes.sive generations 
have grown up in this way of life. They have become like 
women ami children, who depend ui»n the master of the i, 
house. Eventually, this has come to be a quality of character 
that replaces natural (disposition). 

The Bedouins, on the other hand. live separate from die 
community. They are alone in the country and remote from 
militias. They have no walls and gates, Tlierefore, they pro- 


“ Cf. tsMwi. ti*. tfT f. 
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vitit thc'ir own defense and do not entrust it to, or rely ujx»n 
others for n. ‘l Uey always vajry >vca|«ii». I’ljev watch car«- 
tuHy all sides of the read. Xhev Take hurried riajis only when 
they are togetlier in company or when tliey are in the saddle. 
They pay attention to every faint l^arkin^ at id noise* *L'hey go 
alone into the desert, guided by their fortitude, putting ^eir 
trust in thetiisclvcs. Fortitude has bccotne a character t|iiaHtv' 
of theirs, and courage ilieir nature. They use it w himever they 
are called upon or an alarm stirs them. WTien sedentary 
jji^jple mix with them in the desert or associate with them on 
a journey, they depend on them, 'llicy cannot do anything for 
themselves without them. This is an observed fact. (Their 
dependence extends) even to knowledge of the country, the 
(right) directinns, watering places, and crossroads. The rea¬ 
son for this is the thing we have explained. At the base of 
it is die fact that man i.s a child of the cujstoms and the things 
he has become used to. He is nm the product of his natural 
disposjtioji and temperament.“= The conditions to which he 
has hecome accustomed, until they have become for him a 
quality of character and matters of liablt and custom, have re¬ 
placed Ins natural disposition. If one studies this in Imman 
beings one will find much ofjt. and it will be found to he a 
correct (observjjtmii). 

"God creates whatever He wishes.’* ** 


n ^ Tfie reliance 0/ sedenttxry ftwple upnn la u-j destroys 
t/tcir/iirUtude ttnd peu er of resiitance. 

Not ever>'one is master of hLs own affairs. Cliiefs and 
leaders who are mastms of the afhiins of men are few in com- 
^irison wit I t ic rest. As a rule, man must by necessity Iw 
dom.UiUed by someone else. If the dumination U kind*mid 
just and the [icople tinder it an- not oppressed by its laws and 
restrictjons. they are guided hy the courage or liwardice that 
tlicy ;x>sscss m themselvcg. Ihey arc sa tisfied with tlic ah- 

Cf, 0. 9T w Ch- V* bulow. 
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scnc*? tif any nistrainmg po^cr, S<jll-reliance eventually be¬ 
comes a quality natural u> them. They would itm know any¬ 
thing else. If, however, the domrnation with its laws h one 
of bmte force and iiKlmidation, it breaks tlieir fortitude and 
deprives them of their power of resistance as a result of the 
inertness that develops in the souls of the oppressed, as we 
shall explain. 

•Umar forbade Sa*d (b. Ahi Waqqas) to exercise such 
(arbitrary power) w hen Zuhrah b. yawlyali took the s|>oUsof 
fll-JalinGs- Tlie value of the spoils was 75.000 gold pieces. 
(Zuhrah) bail followed al-Jaluius on tlie day of al-Qadisiyah, 
killed him, and taken his spoils. S:i'd took them away from 
him and said, "Why did you not wait for my pennission to 
follow him?" He wrote to ‘Umar and asked ‘Umar for per¬ 
mission {to confiscate the .spoils). But 'Umar replied, "Would 
you w'ant to proceed against a man liite Zulirah, who already 
has l>omc so much of tlte brunt (of battle),® and while there 
still remains so much of the war for you (to finish)? Would 
you want to break his strength anti morale?'* Thus, ‘Umar 
txmfiniied (Zuhrah) in possession of the spoils,*® 

Wlicn laws arc (ctdorccd) by means of punblimcnt, tliey 
tximpletely destroy fortitude, Iwcause the use of punishment 
against somet>nc w‘ho cannot defend himself generates hi (hat 
person a feeling of humihaiion that, no doubt,.must break his 
fortitude. 

When laws are (intended to serve the purposes of) educa¬ 
tion and instruction and are applied from cliildltood on, they 
have to some degree the same effect, Ijecutise t>eoplt? then 
grow up in fear and duciiity and consequently do not rely on 
iheir own fortUxidc. 

For this {reason). greater fisrtitude is found among the 
savage Arab Bedouins than among people who are subject to 
laws. Furthermore, those who rely on laws and are domiruited 
by them from the very beginning of tlteir education and 
instruction in the crafts, sciences, and religious mutters, att* 

•’ Or, mfirc gmeraUv, ''wbo ha» *ho*i» liirawlf so coiiraj^cous." 

» Cf. at-(sbari, h 
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thereby deprived of nuu'h of their own fortitude. Tliey can 
scartely defend iheimelvi-s at all against hostile arts. This is 
the ease with i-tudents, whose occupation it is to studv and to 
IcajTt from teachers and religious loaders, and who constantly 
themselves to instruction atuJ eduration in very digni¬ 
fied gatheaings. This situation and the fact that it tlestroys 
the power of resistance and fortitude must be understood. 

It Is no argument against the (statement just made) that 
the men around Muhammad observed the religious laws, and 
yet did not experietvee any diminution of their fortitude, but 
posse.ssed the greatest pos.fihle fortitude. When the Muslims 
got their religion from the Lawgiver {Muhammad], the 
restraining influence came fmm themselves, as a result of 
the encouragement and dLscouragcnient he gave them in the 
Qur aHi It was not a result of lechtiicoj instruction or sci¬ 
entific education. (The laws) went the laws and precepts of 
the rclipim, which they receivetl orally atui which tfieir firmly 
rooted (belie^f in) the truth of the articles of foifh caused them 
to observe, 'nieir fortitude remained unabated, and it w'as 
not corroded by education or authoriiv- 'Umar said, "'niose 
who are not educated (dbcipiined) by the religious law are 
not educated (distiiplinetj) by God.”^® (This statement es- 
presses) Umar's desire that evervone should liave his re- 
.strainmg influence in himself, h also expresses hi.H certainty 
that the Lawgiver (Muhammad) knew best what is good for 


i nic influence of] religion, then, decreased among men, 
and tliey came to use restraining laws. The religious law lie- 
came a branch of learning and a craft to be acquired through 
instruction and education. People lunied lo sedentary life and 
assumed the rharucter irait of submis.siveuesa to law. ThU 
led to a decrease in tlieir fortitude. 

It has thus become clear that go\ emmental and educa- 
fc.n»l law, de«r..i- forli.u,),, ,h,i, |„. 


Tiiitf reel red " Cf. ihf tcim Prw//ihi 

p,+37 3:IJ3, bebw. 
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fluciict is someltimg that comes from outside. Tlie rEligious 
taU'S, on the other liand, do not destroy rtinitude^ because 
their re.^raining inhnenL'e is something inherent, 'ilicrefore, 
govcmmental and educational laws irdiuence sedentary 
people, in that they weaken their sotds and diminish their 
stamina, because they have to suffer (their authority) both as 
children and as adults. Tlic Bedouitis, on the other Jiand. are 
not in the same position, because they live Tar away from the 
law,t oF govemmetit, instruction, and education. Therefore, 
Abu Muhammad b. Abi Zayd,® in his hook on the law's 
governing teadiers atid students {,^ihkSm dl-ntu^aUimiH 7i>a-l- 
mnta\jtlimtn) t said; “Tlte educator must not strike a boy 
more than three times (In one piimshment) as an educational 
measure."” (Ibn Abl Zayd) re]>orted this remark on the 
iiutliority of judge Shu ray h,*^ Certain scholar(s) argued in 
favor of the pn)cedure mention^, by referring to tlie three- 
foUl choking mentioned in the tradition concerned with ilie 
beghmitig of revelation,** This, however, is a weak argument. 
('Hie tradition altout the) choking is not suitable proof, be¬ 
cause it has nothing to do with ordinary instruction. God "is 
wise and knowing."' “ 

[ 7 ] Only trihfi kfU tttgethfr ky group ^fe/^ling can thv 
in thf desert. 

It should be known that God put good and evil into the 
nature of ma n. Thuj^p He in the led him 

» Cf. above. 

«Cf- sjifto btilow. Tn the ci(T of Tbii Kh^hli^n'i Bjipesiorsi it 

prewrihed fa. i lOO flmt *'a[| oliler chilli &haylrf not itruch nidre ihuji live 
TmiCA, miT a EnmU nstste than thi!W, aiui the wvenljr yf ths alwulil 

be iccoribiii^ !u the *treji|;lh ille iruiivulLial chlidfen u> ftflnd (tiein. Cf. 
E. Traite d'lhn \\.bduiT,''Jownitfi 

l[ irmji ^14; tr. hv the Bame^ rnjtiufmawf an du A"//^ war/f 

dliier el iruuijtuird'htii, No. iSj (Farb^ l5+7), fiji. Sal 

** ShLtravblbed in the jjeventh century and is said td have been uppou-kted 
}ud^ of id-Riifah Iry 'Vimr, CL I St-^wadit* fhf Origimt ^ MiiMmmaJajt 
(Oxford, tiWP), jip. f 

** Cf, ji|>, «0l fip ibove. "nie Btury oflhe thrprlS^lJ cho^Ln^ it hen? titidcT- 
Bs an educaiiGiiiif Tneasirre. sendrrp the pnriime of ioadiin^ Mub^mmad 
bow to read ihe wnling rvv^yiied to him by GjltrUl 
“ a.lb { \B), 75 (75), 54.1 (l). 
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along the wo paths." “ He furtlicr said: "And impired (the 
soul) with its wickedness as well as its fear of CJod," 

Evil Is the quality that is closest lii truin when he fails m 
improve his customs and (when) religion is not Lised. as the 
miKlel to iroprave him. The great tmiiis of mankind is in that 
condition^ w'itlt the exception of those to wlioin God gives 
success. Evil** qualities in man are injustice and mutual 
aggression.. He who casts his eye upon ilie property of his 
brudier will lay his hand upon it to take it, unless there is a 
restraining influence to hold him back. The poet thus said: 

Injustice is a human characteristic. If you find 

A moral man,** there is some reason why he is tint unjust. 

.Mutual aggression of people in towns and cities h averted 
by the authorities and the go^'erntneni, which hold back tlie 
masses under their control from attacks atid aggression uctoii 
eacli other. They arc thus prevented by the influence of force 
and goverjunental autliurity from mutual injustice, save such 
injustice as comes from the ruler himself. 

Aggression against a dty frojn outside may be averted ly 
w alls. In the event of negligence,*" a surprise attack at night, 
or inability (of the inhabitants) to withstand tlie enemy dur¬ 
ing the day. (Or,) il may lie averted with the help of a militia 
of government auxiliary tit)op.s, if (the inhabitants are other¬ 
wise) prepared and ready to offer resistance. 

Ihc “ resindning influence among Bedouin tribes comes 
from their sfuiykhs and leaders, ll results fntm tlie great re¬ 
spect and veneration they generally enjoy among the people, 
rite hamlets of the Bedouins are defemfed against outside en- 


!! so. 10 1 10 ). tt SI .(* « t'f. ISMH i, np, 1 OS f. 

" t» iht lenn pkditd by traiubitorj ijf Cinsek iMi» btn Araliic for 

tv- cf, the apprndix to ihe edition of has 

(fteinit, (Sba), 11, jiml ar-Highih \, I40. 

« Thm 1 *. ^ general state of unpreparetinEss. 

muitijirkT of This aLxriori was tnnsijtiid by R. A l^idinlHun 
Trub jlaitoni EoiUrit i^vrtry 4itJ Pmse, pp, itit f. 
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enries by a tribal miiitla composed of nobl e youths of the tribe 
who arc known for their courage, Tbelr defense and protec¬ 
tion are successful only if they are a closely-knit group “ of 
CO nmon descent* 'llus sTrengthens their stamina and makes 
thotti feared, since everybody's affection for h)s family and his 
group is more imfuirtatit (than anything else), Compassion 
and affection for one^s biotxl reVatiors and, relatives exist in 
hviinan nature as soniething God pm into the hearts of tnen< 
U TTiakes for iniitual support and aid, and increases the fear 
felt by the enemy* 

Tills may be exemplified by the Stoiy in the Qur'an about 
Joseph's brothers. They said to their father: ' If the wolf eats 
him, while wc are a group, then, indeed, we have lost out. ^ 
Tills means that one cannot irnagine any hostile act being 
undertaken against anyone who has his group feeling to 
sup[)ort him. 

Tliose w'ho have no otic of their own lineage (to care for) 
rarely feel affection for iheir fellows. If ilanger is in tlie air on 
tlie day of battle, such a one slinks away and seeks to save 
himself, becau*se he is afraid of Ijcing left without support** 
and dreads (that prospect). Such pctiple, therefore, cannot live 
in the de.sert, because they would fall prey to any nation that 
might want to swallow them up. 

If this is true wLiii regard to the place where one lives, 
which is b constant need of defense and military protection, 
it is equally true with regard to every other human activity, 
such as prophecy, the estabUshment of royal authority, or 
propaganda (for a cause), Nolhing can lie achieved b these 
matters without fightmg for it, since man has the natural urge 
to offer resistance. And lor fighting one cannot do wiiliout 
group feeling, a*s we meniifincd at the beginning. Tliis should 
be taken as the guidbg pruwtiple of our later exposition. 
God fliv€5 success. 

« Hm ihiT text hai ♦‘gruup \/bah '‘p-oLip" 

fWtn heitvT, 

" tfur'in la.l4 (8 4], ' 

** Ct K. Doiy in Jaarr^ni XlV® { t 
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40- somtlfiitig correjponiiiffg to ii, 

(Respect fur) bliKni ties Is soittething natural amrmg 
men, with the rarest exceptions, h leads to uft'ection Jbr oiie*s 
relalions and blood relatives, (the teeling that) no harm 
ought to befall them nor any destruction come upon tlicm. 
One feels shame when one’s relatives are treated unjustly 
or attacked, and one wishes to intervene between tliera 
and whatever peril or destruction threatens them. Tltis is a 
natural urge in man, for as long as there have been human 
beings. If the direct relationship between persons who help 
each other is very dose, so that it leads to close contact and 
unity, the ties are ohrious and clearly require the (existence 
of a feeling of solidarity) without any outside (prodtling) . If, 
however* the relationship is soincwhat distant, it is often 
forgonen in part- However, some knowledge of it remains 
and this causes a person to lielp his relatives for the known 
motive, in order to escape the shame he would feel in hia soul 
were a person to whom he is somehow related trcaTed un¬ 
just ly,** 

Clients and allies belong In the same category. Tlie affec¬ 
tion evciybody has for his clients and allies results from the 
feeling of sliamc that comes to a person when one of his 
neighLiors, relatives, or a tilood relation in any ilcgree (of 
kinship) is humiliared. The reason for it is that a'dient (-mas¬ 
ter) relationship lends to close contact exactly, qr approxi- 
fnately in the same way, as docs eoinmon descent. It is in 
that sense that one must understand Muhammad’s remark. 

Leam as much of your pedigrees as is necessary to establish 
your tics of blood relationship.” It means that pedigrees 

« Cf. [«awi, 1^. 103 f. - CT, tkiitibaci, pp, tw f. 

"Cf. CoKLariiunce, II, assi; Ibci /iib! Zuytl, HnJLtk, td. U Bfrditr {sd 

eu,), p, safi, wttercHJmikrij) creditcjd wiili ibc utyine' p, nosrntlu),,r Huiury 
tjf Mm,U rn p. sT (n. S). nvi; plsrase jr-rakim td- 

jif Jjw) bM i.rm umterMnmi to mcift "tn be hind ami pivr prseems to onc'a 
blacjd rebmvi-s." In ihc wjucxt where it U-kiw, an+S tn. 7«|t one 

might thiiih of such a iranshition, though U dne« fiot seem m Ik nweet 
Ilwre. Here It wauld be Impossible, 
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are useful only in so far as they imply the close contact that is 
a consequence of hlood ties and that eventually bads to 
mutual help and affection. Anything beyond that is super- 
Huous.*^ For a jicdigrce is something imaginary and devoid: 
of reality." Its usefulness consists only in tlie resulting con¬ 
ned ion 3 iid close contact. If the fact of (common descent) is 
obvious and clear, it evokes in man a natural affection, as we 
have said. If, however, its existence is known only from re¬ 
mote history, it tnox^s the inuiginatton but faintly. Its useful¬ 
ness is gone, and preoccupation with it Itecomcs gratuitous, 
a kind of game, and as such is not permissible. In this sense, 
one must understand the remark, '’Genealogy is something 
that is of no USE to know and that it does no harm not to 
know." This means that when common descent is nu 
longer clear and has become a matter of scientific knowledge, 
it can no longer move the imagination and is denied the 
affection caused by group feeling. It has become useless. 

And G<m 1 knows lictter, 

[93 Purity of Hneugt is found only among the savage 
^drabs of the desert and other such people. 

This ** is on account of the poor life, hard conditions, and 
bad habitats that .are peculiar to the Arabs, Tliey are die 
result of necessity that destined (these conditions) for (the 
Arabs}, in as much as their subsistence dqpeaids on camels 
and camel breetling and pasturage. The camels are the cause 
of (the Arabs') savage life in the desert, since they feed on tlie 
shrubs of the desert and give birth {to their young ones) in 
the desert sands, as has been mentioned before.** The desert 
is a place of hardship and starvation, but to them it has be¬ 
come famUiar and accustomed. Generations of (Arabs) grew 
up in the desert. Evemually, they become confirmed m their 
characier and natural qualities, No member of any other 


** Ttie correct voctliMtiori mmtdgknia ii indimtiid in C nntt li, 
« Cr. p, ST+, below. * Cf. F. Rosenilwl, fit., p. Eia. 
«Cf. Isjawi. pp. iCrt f. *■ Cf. p. SSI. fttwve, 
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nation was (Jisposcd to siiarc tiwir tojiditiojis. So tru-'itibcr of 
any other race felt attracted to them. But if one of them were 
to Hrul ways and means of tleeiiig^ froni these conditions, he 
would not {do so or) give them up.** Tht-r*iforL% their pedi’ 
grees can be trusted not to have been mixed up and corrujHeti. 
Tlicy itave been preserv'ed pure in untirokeii lines. This is the 
case, for instance, with Mtidar tribes such as the Quraysh, 
the Kinanah, the Thaipf, the Band Asad, the lludiiayl, and 
their Khuzii’ah neighbors. Tliey lived a hard life in places 
where there was no agriculture or animal husbandry, Hiey 
lived far from the fertile fields of Syria and the Trie], far 
from the sources of seasonings and grauis. How pure luivc 
they kept their lincagesl Ihese arc unmixed in eveiy w ay, 
and are knowTl to be unsullied. 

Other Amljs lived in die liiQs and at the sources of fertile 
pstures ami plentiful living. Among these Arabs were the 
Himyur and the Kaliliin, such as the Lakhm, die Judh^ni, the 
Ghassan, the Tayy, the Quda’ah, and the lyad. Their I'me- 
ages were mixed up, and their group intemdngied. It is 
known that people (genealogists) differ with respect to each 
one of these fumilies. This came aboui us die result of ititer* 
mixture with non-Arabs. They <!id not pay any attention to 
preserving the (purity of) lineage of their families lUid 
groups. Tliis** was done only by (true) Arabs. 'Umar .said: 
"Study genealogy, and be not like the Nabataeans of the 
Mesojjotamian lowlands. When one of them is asked aWui 
his arigln, lie says: 'From such and such a village.'"*® 
Furthermore, the Artibs of the feriilo fields were affected liv 
the general Uuiiiaii trend towanl competition for the fat soil 
and the good pastures. T his resulted in intermiiigUttg and 
much mixture OJ lineages. Even at the begiriiiing of Islam, 
05 s people occasionally referred to themselves by their places of 
residence. They referred to ilic Districts orQirinasrin, of Da¬ 
mascus, or of the 'Awasim (the kirder region of northern 

« But sei! »bov«, p. ist. “ Cf. Jwirwi, pp lOB t 

“ cr. fbri' Abdraljbilj, II, ,S7: llm '.A(*1-3) -Burr. ag/nMA ’aW qat^il 

iir~nudh (CoiTt), lSSoyi8SJ-S£}, p, «- 
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Syria), lliis custom wus then transfern-'d to Spain. U hap- 
pi^cd ni*i Ix^use the Arabs rcjeciea genealogical considera- 
tuini. but because thev acquired partioilar places of residence 
after the «>nqi»est. They f%entuaUy became known by their 
places of residence. These became a ilisringuislimg mark, in 
additign to the pedigree, used by (the Arabs) to identify 
themselves in the presence of Their amirs. Later on, sedentary 
f \nibs) mixed with Persians and other non-Arabs. Purity 
of lineage was rompleiely lost, and its fruit, the group feeling, 
was lost and rejected. Tltc tribes, then, disapfieared and were 
wiped out, and with them, the group feeling was wiped <itit. 
But the (earlier siiuatifin) remained unchanged among the 
Bedouins. 

God mheriis the earth and v^homever ta upon tt. 

[ to ] Jf«ie Utumger tecomf c!>nfusir<i. 

It is dear that a person of a renaln descent may liceome 
attached to people of another dest^'in. eitlier because he feels 
wdUlispo-sed toward them, or l^use there exists an (old) 
alliance or cUenr(-master) relationship, or yet because he 
had to flee from Ins own people by reason of some erune he 
committed. Such a person cornea to he known 3^ 
same descent as those ( to svhom he has aitaciied himself) and 
is ctninied one of them with respect to the things that re.sult 
from (conirnon decent), such as afrection. the rights and 
oldigatkms concerning talion and blood money, and so on. 
When the things which result from (common) dearent arc 
there, it is aa if (common descent) it.sclf were there, because 
the only meaning of belonging to one or another gi'oup is 
that one is subject to iU laws ami conditions, as if one b^d 
cxmie into close contact with it. In the course of time, the 
ongmal descent is almost forgotten, 1 hose who knew about 
U have [lassed away, and il is no lunger known lo most 
people. Family Imes in this manuor eontinuaily change from 
one tribal group to another, and some people developed dose 
contai:t with otliers (of ^ different descent). This h..ppencd 
both in pre-lslamic and in Islamic times, and between both 
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I, 2jt9 Arabs and ron-Arabs, If one studies the different opinions 
enneemmg the pedigree of the family of al-Muridhir “ and 
othtTHj the matter will become somewhat clearer- 

The affair of the ffajtlah and 'Arfajah b, HarthamaK is 
an (other) illustration. When 'Umar appointed *Arfujah their 
governor, (the Bajibh) ashed {’Umar) to withdraw him. 
saying that he was a among ihctn, that is, one who 

had come to them from outside and anached himself to 
tlieiii. Tliey asked that he appoint Jarir {instead)- 'Umar 
asked ‘Arihjah about this, and he replied: 'Tlicy are right, O 
C ommander of the Faithful, 1 am from the Azd. I shed blood 
among my people, and joined {llie Bajibh)." « This shows 
how Arfajah had rome to mix with the Bajilah, had become 
of their skin, and was known a,? one having (he same descent 
as they, to the extent tliat lie could eventually become a 
candidate for leadership over them, (and would have) had 
someone not remembered the genealogical ramifications. 
Had diey overlooked it and had (still) more time elapsed, 
(his foreign origin) would have been forgotten, ami he would 
have been considered one of ihem in every respect- 

Tliis should be understood and iwndcred as one of God’s 
waj3 with His creatures. Similar things occur frcc[tjentlv in 

our own times, and have always been fieiiucnt in former 
times.** 


"Flip Lj.1fhmids of itl-yIrsili nij [[jiju Eii|TliiratC'S 

corrcciiofi mtaning ih«1 

lj« iiiUaWt htrt, acnnidmi; to ihe AnOiH; dktlivnATiE*. H. Doiv, fit. 
(n. 'Hi, ■ vd}, and also Ui Supfilfmem Jictimmuirtt arabti, 11, tffiSa, calleil 

gloMary, p. <as- U thii Hai 

Kttaldun the wnni In st-T^forr oi an intern,ediin aouttt. The 

aocu«nvc tM. in coitW easily be ^sretul 

u*...! iS- ‘ s«tion. wHkl. appear* only in the Tuni* MS 

\vitt droppetj in all liter te.'iti, dtboueb 
rereretict ts cmk to It ,t tfut beKirtniitg of the next It n^ds! 

Jmimg alt tlrnu s An ihurr in a ghifit gntuh ftrline 
uadrrsiiif dletuu rrnMrJii mfrj ji| fib partKUiOf ' 

Jamih £,? uiiih it l*{t>iigi. 

krown^t althouffh each tribe and subtribe fomt* but a 
«ngle( uniform) Btatipb«mse of tt^k common deiceun, there exist imoiig 
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r 1T J IjradfTship irtYr people Tcki share in a gh^en 
group ferUng cannof f>e rvsUd in those not 
flf the some descent.'^ 

This is because leadership exisis only through supert- 
ority. anil superionry only tluough group feeling, as ive have 
meiitionett belbrc * Ijcadcrship ov er people, therefore, must, 
of necessity, derive from a group feeling that is superior to 
each individual group feeling. Each individual group feelmg 
that becomes aware of the superiority of the group feeling of 
the leader is ready to obey and follow (tiiat lea der^. _ 

~ tJiem ^petaal kintls of group feeling because of spcctat rekrionsbtp* ihat 
constitute s closer kind of contact tban Mtrainoti (gtiireml) descent Tlu'se 
mnv tie, for instaiKSf, t the tncmbernif) one fimlly, or the meiuticrs of one 
trnt, or tirothera v-’ho ure sons of one fj:thcr. ( People related in ihi* way'j 
Are diffirreiit from dose or rcinOTe cousins. Tltcy are more firmly eAialv 
lished in their particubir ilcscenl, (but they still) sliarc with Other group* 
ihc common (getirtAll deweni. They feel afTpcdoti fnr the piiopK’ ol’tlieir 
particular descent as well us for those of llie ccunmon (general) descent. 
Tlieir aflection, liow'ever, i* stronger in the case of the people of tlttir 
particular deju'cnt bec.ausc of Ihe close mtnaet. 

I.eAflership is vested in mw [wirriwilar Ennily among them, and not in 
ihe whole. Since leadeTSlup Is the result of superiority, it (follows) lu ccs- 
mrilv that the group of the LpartwnlarJ family in whhii {leadership is 
vesr^) must he smnig^r titan that <.if all the other groups, in order to 
enahle that f particular fernllv) to g^iln superiority amt. thus, full leadership 
for it* mt'iniiefs. If this is liecessarv. it is ohli^tory that leadership over 
fail others) always teinain vested in the piirtidlar family Itaviui; supt-- 
rioriiy over them' Were it m pass to utjijiitler* and bccomu vrsted moilitrr 
croups frf infirior power, ihcy would not liaie ftill leadership, 

Lc-adersiiip iscontniuously transmitted within that (particular) family 
from one braiKh to anotlicr, tiut always (o the stroitgeit hratich only* for 
reasons conneclcd with tlie of iijpcriprity wiildi wc luivu nientmned. 

Social orKBidiaiioct and group feeling may Iw compired to itie tP''«*ss of) 
mixture of ihc tilings tliat come into being. Ho mixture cm oomc ahnul 
in diem if the tienients are all ef|ii4l h> eacii ntlwr. clement muse 
necessarily Iw suprriof. U' not, tlw process of fominE into being laimot 
maiL’rialiv ICf, pp. ade f-. helow.] litis is the secret reMcm why Mipenor- 
irv la A (necessaiy) aindition m wnueetion withfnuttiTAofl groupIbelitig. 
It makes it ohligatory fur leaderahip to remain vested in a partitulsir 

family, a* we have «iabli*lied. . ■ i 

*• In' one of the compannively rare refeiwiss to tiw MiiqaiUmsik tn flit' 
•Ibar. Ibii Khaldfin refers to this'rliapier a» of the spuriouanei* of the 
Alleged SassaniAn genEah>gy of ills Huyiifsi cf- *lbiir, Jll, UflS. And agAin, m 
■ffvtr. V. 430 r., and In Vj, y f., lie refers to it as an argumirni agaitMt the 
allcL'rsJ descent of the Svriun tribe Al Fajl and their chief, Mtiluiitiu , from 
*Aljb.isah, The sister of ar-Hashld rf. pp. afi (T., ihove, *iul p. ela, Injltw. 
*' In the deleted seitUm which iimnttj lately precnlei this one. Cf. n. So. 
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Now. a person who Ims bt^tJtnc attii<hcd to jHwpto of a 
common dv,<cent uatiiilly tloi'si not »hare i)ic group fepUng 
that derives from iheir common tJescciit. He is merely at- 
tacbed to tlietn.^ ITie fimiesi I'oimection he has with the 
1, i'jo grtmp is as client and aJiy, This in no waip guarantees him 
5Uj>eriortty over them. Assuming that he lias de^'eloped dose 
contact w ith them, that he has mixed with them, that the fact 
that he was originally merely attadiod to them has been 
forgotten, and that he has become one of their skin and is 
addressed as one having the same descent as iliev, how’ 
could hcj or one of his forebears, have acquired leadership be¬ 
fore that process had taken place, since leadership is trans^ 
jnitted in one purtieular branch that has ticen marked for 
superiority through group feeling? ITie fact that he was 
racrely attached to the trilie w'as no dnubi known at an 
eiirlicr stage, and at that time prevented him (or rather, liis 
forebears) from assutning leadership* Thus, it could not have 
lieen passed on l>y [a man) who was still merely attached (to 
the tribe). Leadership must of necessity l>e inherited from 
the person who is entitled to it, in accordance with the 
fact, which w'e have stated, that auperiority results from 
group feeling. 

Aiany leaders of tribes or groups are eager to acquire 
certain |>etligrecs. Ihcy desire them because persons of that 
partiadar descent possessetl some special virtue, such as 
bravery, or nobility, or fame, however this may have come 
alicut. They go after such a family and itivolvc themselves in 
rlairns to Ijelong to a branch of it. They do nol realise that 
thej thus bring suspicion upon thcitUHelves with regard to 
tlieir leadership and nobility. 

Such things are frequently found among peojtle at this 
time, llius, the Zandtah in general claim to be Arabs. The 
Awldd Uahab, who arc known as the Ijltjazis and w'ho Ijelnng 
to the Banu 'Amir, one of the brandies of the Ziighbah, 
claim that they belong to the Banu SuJaym and, in particular, 
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to the SharTd, a bniridt of the BaiuJ Sulaym. Their ancestor ii 
said to have joined the Banu 'Amir as n caiTJemer who made 
Liiers. He mixed with iliem and developed a close contact with i, sn 
them, nnally, he became titeii- leader. He was called by them 
ahllijaiti. 

Similarly, the Bantl 'Abd-al-Qawi b. al-'Abhas of the 
Tfijin claim to be desceitdants of al-'Abbas b. 'Abd-al- 
Mumlib, because tliey want to have noble descent (from the 
family of the Prophet), and hold a mistaken opinion concern¬ 
ing the name ofal-'Abbas h. ‘Atiyah, the father of'Alxl-al- 
QjvvT, U is not known that any 'Abbasid ever entered the 
Alaghrib. From the beg^inning^ of the "Abbasid dynasty and 
thereafter, the Maghrib was under the influence of the Idrtsids 
and tire TJbaydidl Fatimid#), 'Alid enemies of tlie 'Abbii- 
sitis*. No ‘Abba.sid would have become attached to a Shrub. 

Sltnilarly, the Zayyanids, the 'Abd-al-Wadid rulers (of 
Tlemccn), claim to lie descendants of al-Oasim b. Itlris, 
basing their claim on die fact tiiat their family is known to 
liavc liescendcd from al-Qasim. In their own Zanatah dvaleit, 
they are called Alt al-Qasim ® that is. Bani 1-Qasim. 'ITiev 
claim diat the Qdsim (after whom they are named) was al- 
yasim b. Idris, or al-Qasim b. Muhammad b. Idris. If that 
were true, all that can lie said concerning that Qasim is that 
be Hed his own realm and attached himself to (the Zanaiali 
group of the 'AW-al-Wad). How. then, could he have 
gamed complete leadership over them in the desm? nif? 

Story is an error resulting from the name of al-Qasim, which 
is \ cry frequent among the Idnsids. (The ZayyaniiLs), there¬ 
fore. thought that their Qasim was an tdrisid. (But after all,) 
they hardly need so spiirious a genealogy. Tliey gained royal 
authority and power through their group feeling, not through 
claims to 'Alid, 'AUhiisid, or other descent. 

'I'hcsc things are invented by people to get into the S'uod 
graces of rulers, through (aycophantic) liehavior and through 
the opinions they express, Their (fabrications) eventuaUy 
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become so well known to be irrefut^iblc. 1 have heard tlnif 
\ ^ b. Zayyaii* the foiindtT of the Zav^^aidd rule, 

when he was asked about (the alleged Idrtsid dcsecnl of his 
family), denied It. He expressed himi^elr in the Zanatab 
dialect as foEowst "'We gained W'orldly power and roval 
authority wdth our sw^ords^ not timaugh (noble) fiimilv con¬ 
nections, The usefulness of (our rovai authorilv for ua) **■ in 
the next world depends on God."" And he turned away from 
die person who* in this way, had hoped to get into his good 
graces. 

Anotlier example is the claim of the Banu Sa"d, shaykks of 
the Banu ^azid of the Zughbah, to be descendants of i[thc 
Caliph] Ahtl Qakr as-Siddiq. Tliieitt there is the chiirn of the 
Banfl Snianiah, of the BaiiO yoilbltin (I<llelten) oJ 

the l ujih, that they belotig to the Sulaym, as well as the claim 
of the Dawawidah, /4ry^/js of the itivaJj, dial they are de¬ 
scendants ol ihc Barmocldeii.®* We al^o hear that the Banu 
Miiitanna ^ amir^ ot tfie T^yv in the East^ claim to be de¬ 
fendants of the Barmecides. There are many such exatn|i1es. 
Ihe fact that these groups are the leaders among their 
peoples speab against tfieir clauiis tci such pedigrees^ as w^e 
have mentioned- Their commiUi descent [with their people) 
must lie pure, and they must enjoy the strongest possible 
group feering (in their ow^ trib. to have gained the leader- 
ship). Wtve this taken into consideraiion, errors in this mat- 
ter wfjuld be avoided. 


'nS ^‘*«:ati 2 stL»ri in D. the naoie YaBli (j ) mra*in. 
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Tilt-' ccTincction ot tht Mahdt of iho A-lmohads with iho 
*Alkl family £»hou1d not b& conjiiticred a case of ihLs type, Xhe 
Mahili did not belong to the leading family aiaong bis people* 
the Harghah. i le beeauie their leader after he had become 
famous for his knowledge and religion, and by virtue of the 
fact that the Ma^mudab tribe followed his call Yet, he be¬ 
longed to a (Rarghah) family of medium rank,*^ 

God knows the unseen and the visible. 

1 a 3 Only tkose wha share in the group feeling {of a 
groups can iiave a "hawse'* and Tit^ihty tn the 
basic sense and in reality., while othirs hare it 
only in a Tttetaphirrical andfguratnv sense, 

This is because nobility and prestige are tlie result of 
(personal) qualities. A '■bo’iise'* ” means that a niwi counts 
noble and famous men among his forebears. ITie fact that he 
is their progeny and descendant gives him great standing 
among his fellows, for his fellows respect the great standing 
and nobility that hU ancestors acquired through their (per¬ 
sonal) qualities, 

Witii regard to their growth and propagation, human 
beings can compared to minerals. Muliamrnad said: "Men 
are minerals. The best ones in prc-lslamie times are also the 
Iwsl ones In Islam, if they are understanding," ® "Prestige” 
in its proper meaning refers to (family) descent. 

We have explained that the advantage of (common) 
descent consists in the group feding that derives from it and 
that leads to alTection and mutual help. WTierever the group 
feeling is truly formidable and Us soil kept pure, the ad¬ 
vantage of a fcommon) descent is more evidcitt (tiian else- 


** Cf. pp. s+ f., ^bow- , , 

« fttvVm thin iciuK bits il«: pt. loirilUt, IIm: wurJ "nousc was used m 
ilii* it! tilt aiiticni Star East. It wfls partidabj-ly frcll crtaLJiflhifd iM 

iht old ?crrsbin Enipiir. All «*?>« |«iTit to tht f»et tlm tliti Amtw dtoved 
iheiT usase of the vttifd in thl* partkubr trftse fruln tltt PerSiati cultural 
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" Cf. Otnrtiniiincf, ir, 1 lOfi, II. 33 ff.; ffujidW. p. SHi. 
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wlierp), anrt thf (group fe<?Ung) is moiit £;fFertive. h is an 
a<trtitiona! advantage to bave a it Limber of noble aticestars. 
'iTius, prestige and nobility become firmly grtmnded in those 
who share in the group feeling (of a tribe^, because there 
exists (in them) the fesuU of (common) descent. The iiobiliiy 
of 3 “house’' is, in direct proportion to the difTereitt degrees 
of group feeling, because (nubility) is the secret of (groun 
feeling), 

Isolated ® inhabitants of cities can liave a ’liouse" only in 
a metaphorical sense. Tlie assumptitm that they possess one 
is a sfiecious claim. Seen in jts proper light, prestige means 
to the inhabitants of cities that some of them ei'utit among 
their forefathers men who had good (personal) Cjualities ami 
who mingled with good people, and (that, in addition, they) 
try to be as decent as possible. This i.s different from the real 
meiining of group feeling, as group feeling derives frojn 
(common) descent and a number of forefathers. The terms 
prestige ' and “house"' are used metaphorically in this 
connection, because there exists in this case a number of 
successive ancestors who consistently performed good deeds. 
Tills is not true and tmquaUficd prestige.^" 

A house possesjies an original nobility tlirough group 
feeling and (jjersonal) quaUtLe.s. Later on,'the people (who 
have it “hoiuse") divc,st themselves of that nobility wlien 
group feeling disappears as the result of sedentary''life as 
mentioned before,” and they mingle svith tiie common people. 
A certain delusion as to rheir former prestige remains in their 
souls and leads them to consider themselves members of the 
moat noble liousea.” 'ITiej, are, hoe-ever, far from thet 
(,m,us) beause their poo,, reelinE completely cliaap- 
peared. Many Udiabitams of citica who had their origina lit 
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(noble) Arab or nan-Arab "houses" aharc sueh delusions. 

The Israelites are ihe most firmly misled in this delusion, 
lliey orig^inally had one of the greatest "houses" in the 
world, first, because of tlie great number of prophets and 
messengers bora among their ancestors, ex lending from 
Abraham lo Moses, the Jbunder of their religious group and 
law, and next, because of their group feeling ajid the royal 
authority tliat God had promised and granted them by means 
of that group feeling. *llien, they were divestetl of all llmt, 
and thiw sufiered humiliation and indigence. They ivere 
destined to live as exiles on earth. For thousands of years, 
tliev knew only enslavement and unbelief.*^ Still, the delusion 
of (nobility) has not left them, limy can be found saying: 
"He is an Aaronite"; "He is a de.^rendant of Joshua": "He 
U one of Caleb's progeny"; "He is from the tribe of Judah." 
This in spite of ttie fact that their group feeling has disap- 
pearl’d ami tliat for many king years they have l>een exposed 
to hufiiiliation.^* Many other inhabitants of cities who hold 
(nnhle) pedigrees but no longer share m any group feeling, 
are inclined to (utter) similar nonsense, 

Abu hWalid b. lliishd (Averroea) erred in this re.speci. 
He meniionud jircatige in the Rhetoric, one of the abridg¬ 
ments of the books of the first science.’'* "Prestige," lie states, 
"lielongs to jieople wlw are ancient settlers in a town." He 
did not considei the things wc have ju.st mentifined. E should 
like to know how long residence in a town can help (anyone 
to gain prestige), if he tloes not belong to a group that makes 
him feared and causes others to oliey him. (Averroe^.) in j 
way, considers prestige as depending 


^ Tluliiq COTT«tt* the lOJlt m ''^uhitrvicnce liy unhiihef/' 
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numbt^r of fortfatlicrs. Vet.” rhetoric mciiiis to sway the 
opinions of tliose whose opiniom count, fhiir is. the men in 
command, li takes no notice of those W'lto have no power. 
They camiot sway aiiyone^s opinions, and their own opinions 
are not sought, llte sedentary iidiabiiants of cities fatl into 
tliat category. It Is true that Ax erroes grew up in i gencra- 
tif’ii (group) and a place where people had no experience of 
group feeling and were not familiar with the conditions gov.^ 
erning it. Tlterefore, (Averroes) did not progress tx^yond his 
well-known (definition of) '‘house'" and prestige as some- 
thlng depending merely on the number of one's ancestors, and 
did not refer to the reality of group feeling and its influence 
among men. 

"God knows everything," ^ 


I, ^*s 


H 13 2 I'huse and aubUity came to eliftits and 
foUoivfrs oniy through tkar musters ami 
not through their ottn descent. 

This is because, as W'e have tnentioned l>efore, only those 
w'lio share in a group feeling have basic and true nobility. 
When such people take people of another descent as fidlowers, 
or when tliey take slav’es™ and clients into senitude, and 
enter into close contact with them, as we have said, the clients 
and followers share in the group feeling of their masters and 
take It on as if it were their owm group feeling. By taking 
their spednl place within ihe group I’eeiing, they participate 
to some extent in the (common) descent to W'hirii (tliat 
particular group feeling belongs). Muhammad thus said, 
"The client of [leople liclongs to them, whether he is their 
client as a slave, or as a follower and ally." ^ 


■’That is, Aytrrocy slioulil Imve tJon* (setter, wuc* l*r itiEcusscJ ihe 
msuer mirc^eciimt with rf«ru,nc. A rtiocerician oi^ht 

cajinot DE- suTtiiStd wiih tiiKipki! tif 
^ QiiKin a «a ( 27 ), cre, 
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Mis nwn descent and birth are of no help as regards the 
group feeling iif^ihe master), since i that group feeling) has 
nothing to do with (his own) dcaccnt. The group feeling 
that belonged to {Ms own) family is lost, because its In- 
Hueiice disappeared when he entered into close contact with 
that (Uher family and lost conraci with the men whose group 
feeling he had formerly shared. He tltus becomes one of the 
others and takes his place among them. In the event a number 
of his ancestors also shared the group feeling of these people, 
lie comes to enjoy among (tliese other people) a certain 
nobility and '‘house,” in keeping with his position as their 
liicni and follower. However, he does not come to be as 
noble as they are, hut remains inferior to them. 

This is the case witli clients of dynasties and with all 
servants. They acquire nobility by being firmly rooted in 
I heir client relationship, and by their service to their particu- 
hir dymasiy, and by having a large number of ancestors who 
bad under the protection of {that dynasty). One knows 
that the Turkish clients of the 'Abbasids ami, before them, 
the Bamtecides, as well as the Banu Naw'bakht, thus achieved 
“house" and nobility and created glory and importance for 
themselves by being firmly rooted in their relationship to the 
('Ahhasid) dynasty, ja'far b. Yntjiya b. Khalid had the great¬ 
est iwssiUlL* "house’' and nobility - This was the resvth of his 
position as a diem of ar-Kashid and liis family, h was not 
the result of his own (noble) descent among the Persians. 
The same is the case with dietus and serv^ants under any 
dynasty. They Ime "house" and prestige by being firmly 
rooieii in their client relationship with a particular dynasty 
and by being its faithful followers. Iheir original ilesccnt 
di-sappears (and means nothing), if it is not that of (the dy¬ 
nasty). It remains undercover and is tmt considered in con¬ 
nection with tlieir imporioncu and glory. The thing that Is 
considered is tliuir po^iitiivi} as clients sind followers, bcLiiwse 
this accords with the secret of grouj> feeling which (alone) 
prtKluce.i "house" and nobility. 

The nobility of (a client) is, in a way. deriv«i from the 
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nobility of his iimaters, anti his "htJiiM" is dpriv^ fmm what 
(his rnastera) have builf. His nvvn descent ami birth do not 
help him. His glory b built ufjon hiii telafinmhip as client to 
a. particular djTiasty, and upon hijv close contact with it as a 
follower and product of its education. His own original de¬ 
scent may have im|)Uo*l dose contact with some grtnip feeling 
and dynasty. If tkit (dose contact] is gone and the person in 
question has Ixtcome a diem ami follower of another (dy- 
nasty), his original (descent) is no longer of any use to him, 
because its group feeling has disappeued. Tlie new (rela¬ 
tionship) becomes useful to him, because (its group feeling] 
exists. 

Ihis applies to the Barmecides, St has been reported that 
they belonged to a Persian “house," the members of w'hich 
had been guardians of the fire temples of (the Persians). 
When tliey became dients of the 'Abbasids, their original 
(descent) was not considered. Thdr iiobiUty resulted from 
their positnon as clients and followers of ihc"(*.Abbasid) dy¬ 
nasty. 

Everything else is unsupported and unrealistic delusions 
prompted by uiidiscipluied souLs. (llte {acts of) existence 
confirm our reiiiarks, 'Most noble among you in God's 
(eyes) is he who fears God most." “ 

C 1 ^ H Prestige lasts at best Jbar generaiituts in wif 
tineagej*^ 

It should be known that the world of the elements and all 
it contains comes into Iwing and decays. Tliis applies to lioth 
its essences^ and its conditions. MineraLu, plants, all the ant- 
tnaLs including man, and the other created tilings come into 
being and decay, as one can see with one’s own eyes. "I’tie 
same ajiplies to the conditttiris that alfcet created things, and 
especiaUy die conditions that affect man. Sciences grow up 
and tlicn are wiped out. The same applies to cj-afis, and to 
similar things. 


■* D correerjy indkntn tlir active 

** '’t J3}. « Cf, pp. a+i a.. U-tow. 
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Prciitigt' is an accident lhar affbrts human beings, I> 
cnmes into being and decays inevitably. No human being 
exists who possesses an tuihroken pedigree of nobility from 
Adam down to himself. The only exception was made for the 
Prophet, as a sjjedal act of divine grace to him, and as a 
ineasure designed to safeguard his true character. 

Nolnlity originates in tlte state of being outside, as has 
been said,** That is, being outside of ** leadership and nobility 
and being in a vile, humble station, devoid of prestige. This 
means that all nobility and prestige is preceded by the non¬ 
existence of nobility imd prestige, as is the case with every 
created thing. 

li reaches its end in a single family within four successive 
generations. This is as foliow^s; The builder of the glory (of 
the family) knows what it cost him to do the work, and he 
keeps die qvialittes that created his glory and made it last. 
The son who comes after liim had personal contact with his 
fatlier and dius learned those things from him. However, he 
Ls inferior in this respect to (his father), in as much as a per¬ 
son who learns things through study is inferior to a person 
wilt) knows tliem from practical application. The third gener¬ 
ation must be content with imitation and, in particular, with 
reliance upon tradition. This nicmber is inferior to him of the 
.second generation, in as much as a person who relies( blindly) 
upon tradition is inferior to a person who exercises independ¬ 
ent judgment." 

The fourdt generation, then, is Inferior to the preceding 
ones in every respect. Thisxnember has lost the t|ualities that 
preserved the eddree of their gloTy\ He (actimlly) despises 

*• This appajeiTtlv refers (o scrnic jtiiteitimi bj gthtra, noj i» a prevtEnu 
jitateinent hy Jbn Kiiald^. 

" The K«n Iktiritjti mciiis *'to go flutaMe" and also "to be oiitvide.'' TiTe 
iona uMd here aaically means “going outaide" vr ■'dcjiarture,*' H actually haa 
‘Meparmre totraid lcadcnihit>and fmhility frrmi * vile, hmtiNe Italian devoid 
tif preitige," Ho'^uver* the preceding iidrijtifai ‘'state of being outside" 
OT "an nuisiiier" (cf, p. 3T6, 1. St. l»elow], giianiiiteei the accumey of itie 
athivF TrAiisUtion, 

"Blind rehiriDe uptm iradititm" and "exercise of tndepeiident Judg¬ 
ment” ire imiwtnnt terms of Muslim legul sclwlar^jp. 
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(tiiosc qualnies). Hl* imapnes ihat thi* (‘dihct* was not built 
throuprb application and effon. He thinks that it was some¬ 
thing due his people from tlie vcrj’ beginning bv virtue of tlie 
mere fact of their {noble} descent, and not something that 
resulted from group (effort) and (individual) qualities. For 
he sees tlie great respect irt whicli lie is held Ity the people, but 
he does not know how that respect originated and what the 
St# reason for It was. Jie imagines tliat it is due to his deseejit arid 
nothing else. He keeps avvay from those m whose group feel^ 
ing he shares, thinking that he is Ix-tter than they. He trusts 
that (they will obey him because) he was brought up to take 
their obedience for granted, and he does not know- the 
qualities that tnude obedience necessary. Such qualities are 
humility (in dealing) with (such men) and respect for their 
feelings. Therefore, he considers them despirable, and they, 
in turn, revolt against him and despise him. They tranjfer 
{politick) leadership from him and his direct lineage to some 
other related branch (of his tribe), in obedience to tlieir group 
feeling, as we have stated. ( 1 hey tio so) after they' have con- 
vii^ tiiemselves that the qualUies of the ( new leader) are 
satififactoiy to them. His fainily then grow'a, whereas tlie 
family of the onguial (leader) decays and the edifice of his 
"house" collapses. 

ITis is the case with rulers who have rov'al authority, [t 
also is the case with all the "houses'’ of trihes, of amirs, and of 
cveiybody else who shares in a group feeling, and Oiiin also 
with the "houses" among the urban popijlLition, When one 
"house" goes dowm, another one rises in (another group of) 
the same descent. If He wants them to dUappear, t tecau!$es 
them to do so, and brings forth a new creation. Tills is not 
difficult for God."** 

The rule of four (generations) with respect to prestige 
uaually holds true. It may happen that a "house" is wiped out, 
disappears, ajtd collapses in fewer than four (generatiotw), or 

Qur-in J+UO f. (23 n, ss,,« f, ( n q. 
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it inav continut’ urito tlitf hfth and sixth {generations), thoug^h 
in a state of deirline and de«y. The four generations can be 
cx|>lained as the i>utlder, dse one who has personal contact 
with the builder, the one whi» relies on tradition, and the 
destrover. There could not be fewer 

The fact that firestige lasts four gencrdiions is consideretl 
{in stiJlenicnts discussed) under the subject of praise aiKi 
glorihcatiim, Muhammad said: “The noble son of the noble 
(father) of the noble (grandfather) of the noble (great- 
gramtfatiier): Joseph, the son of Jacob, the son of Isaac, the 
son of Abraham.’* rhis indicates that (Joseph) had reached 
the limit in glory. 

In the 'lorah. there is the following passage: “God, your 
Lord, is power fu 1 “ and jealous, vishing the sins of the fathers 
upon the children unto the lliLrd and the fourth (genera¬ 
tions) .** 'Hiis shows that four generations in one lineage are 
th(f limn in exrtcni of ancestral prestige. 

The Kitib reports, in the story of ’Uwayf 

al-Qawan, tlial Kliosrjw asked an-Nu*man wdieilter theie 
was among the Arabs a tribe that was nobler th^i other 
tritjc-s. Ami when the answer was yes, he ashed: “In what 
respect (d<jes such greater nobility .show itself) ? An-Ku man 
replied: “(In cases nf men) with tiiree successive ancestors 
who were leaders, and where the fourth generation, tiien, was 
perfect. The 'bouse* thus belongs to his tribe.'* He looked 
for such people and found thui the only ones that fultillcd live 
condition were the family of ijudhayfali b. Uadr al-l'a^ari, 
the house of Quvs; the family of IJiijib b. Zurarah, the house 
of TamTm; the family of Dhfl 1-Jaddayn, the house of 


wCf. aUBulUiiin. H. 3M. III. sfi-r. and, fgr a irery dmilHf 

verBinii uf ilic iAmt ^liyirig, IL etc, t-s 

“IJc Sbiie here matces the imptiriaiit dhwfnilKin that additlun of 
’^ puwerfur in Exod. uci-S fbuiiii cnlv in tlvc Vulgate, wlucti, thcrciofii. 

mi»» tmve Wm ibe Hlllmite »i)i«w wf H'f' 

« cr Abd l-Fami al-lifiliilnt. ai-.4gMnh XVII, ttWf r. 

*« niie text iXiUc Kildhut-.'lgidnt iddi/wt, which yitsld* itw bettirr sense: 
"and itie liousc' bchwgiiig lo his iritie rests m hitn/ 
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Shayban; and the family of al-Ash'ath b. Qays, of the 
Kindah." He assembled those eWis and the families anached 
to them, and appointed impartial judges, ],ludhayfah b. Badr 
stood tip' then al-A-dfatli b. Qays, because of his relationship 
to an-Nit*inan; then Bistairi b, (^ys of die Bhayb^; then 
HSjih b. Zurarah; and dietv Qays L They made long 

speeches. Khosraw (final!yj said: “Each one of them is a 
chieftain who occupies his proper place," 

Tliose "hoases" were the ones that enjoyed the greatest 
reputation among the Arabs after the I lashiinites. To them 
belonged also the house of the Band ad-Dayyan “ of the 
Banu 1-H^ith h. Ka'b, the house of the Yemen, 

All this shovys that prestige lasts at best tour generations. 
And God knows better. 


I, SSI 


[ I o 3 Savage natioux are better ahk to achmY 
superiority tfun others. 


It should be litiown that since, as we have stated in the 
Third Prefatory Discussion," desen life no doubt is rlie 
reason for bravery, savage groups are braver tlian others. 
Tliey are, therefore, better able to aclUeve siipcriontv and to 
take away tlie things that are in the hands of other nations. 
The stTttatkm of one and the same group changes, in this 
respect, with the change of time, Wlicnever people settle in tlte 
fertile plains and amass** luKuries and become accustomed 
to a life of abutidance and luxury, their bravery decreases 
to the degree that their wildness and desert habits dccrc 3 .se. 

ITiis b exemplified by dumb atiimab. such as gazelles, 
wild buffaloes (cows), and donkeys, that are domesticated. 


Zurlnih; anA the of 

Qiy* b. Ajim, d-^f cnqjtn, of ihc Batti TamTm,'* 

** For ll)« Binfi d-Dayyin, cf Jbn p. 3!Pt, 

{a VeniCTUtttrihel Bid mTiemnl 

cr. 4iUo KUdb 

it sTufNlffialwf pp^ ff ). nc'Wnp; cf ihc toA 

JIj in (Ht fifth sertion of diis dupter, 

** Cf, H, Doiy in Jtiuntai miatiqiif , XTV^ {i figii] ^ 1*5 f. 






Supmaritf Aehitvtd through Savagery 

When t)iey cease to be wild as the resdt of contact with 
human beings, Jtid when they ha^'C a life of abundance, their 
vigor atid violence undergo cliange. This affetts even their 
movements and the beauty of their coat.** Tlte same appiics 
to savage human beings who become sociable and friendly* 

'['he reason U tJiai familiar customs determine human 
nature and character. Superiority comes to nations through 
enterprise and courage. The more firmly rooted in desert 
habits and the wilder a group is, the clo.scr does it come to 
achieving superiority over others, if both (parties are other¬ 
wise) approximately equal m number, strength, atid group 
(feeling)* 

ill ihis connection, one may compare the Mudar with the 
ilimyar and the Kahlan befote them, who preceded them in 
royal authoriiy and in ihc life of luxury, and also with the 
Kahi'ah who settled in the Fertile tvelds of the The 

Mudar retained their desert habi:.s, anti the others embarked 
upon a life of abundance and great luxury before they did. 
Desert life prepared the Mudar most effectively for achieving 
superiority. They look away and appropriated what the other 
groups had ill their hands. 

The same was the case also with the Banii T^vy, the 
Band *.\Tnir b, ^a'sa'ah, and the Baiiu Sulaym b. Man^r 
bter on. They remained longer in the desert than the other 
Mudar and Vemenite tribes, avid did nnt have any of their 
wealth. Tile desert habits thus preserved the power of their 
group feeling, and the habits ofluxury did not wear it out. 
'Iltcy thus eventually became the most powerful (group) 
among (the Arabs). TTius, wherever an Arab tribe leads a 
life of luxury and ahunclatice, while another does not, the one 
holding fast to desert life the longer will l)e superior to and 
more powerful than the other, if both parties are (otherwise) 
equal in strength and mini her. 

This is how God proceeds with His creatures. 

•*cf. pi>. ns f., fliiovt. 

** T!u* refifra lo ilir Arab tribe* Out invaded iwnhwestern Athca m tlw 
elevciull century. 
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C 16 ^ Thf goal to wkkh gn>ap feeling kadr i$ royal 
authority. 

Tliis Is because, h> \vc have fnentiontd tjcfore,** ^roup 
feeling gives protection and makeji |x>.<i$ilj1e miittial defen&c^ 
the pressing of claims," anti evtt^ nilter kind of social activ¬ 
ity, We have also mentioned before tlm aci'ording to their 
nature, Itunian beings need someone to act as a restraining 
influence and mediator in every social organization, in order 
to keep the members from (fighting) with each other, Tliaf 
person must, by necessity', hav'e superiority over the others 
in the matter of group feeling. If not, his power to (excTX^isc 
a restraining influence) t'ould not materialize. Such superi¬ 
ority is royal authority It is more tlian leadership. 

Leadership means being a cliieftain, and the iciider is obeyetl, 
but he has no power to force others to aivept his rulings. 
Royal authority means superiority’ and the jxwer to rule by 
force. 

When a person sharing in the group feeling has reached 
the rank of chieftain and commands obedience, anil when he 
then finds the way open toward superiority and (the use of) 
force, he foUoivs that way, heeaiisc it is soinetliing desirable. 
He cannot completely achieve his (goal) except with tlie help 
of the group feeling, which causes (ihe others) to oliey him. 
^us, royal superbriiy is a goal to which group feeling 
icadSj as one can sec. 

Even if an individual mix* has different "houses'' and 
many div-erse group feelings, stUl, there must exist a group 
feeling that is stronger than aU the other group feelings 
combined, that is superior to them all and makes them sub¬ 
servient. and in which all the diverse group feelings coalesce. 


heo.ore»im,Jy trensUlcd it 
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us il were, to become one greater group feeling. Otherwise, 
splits would occur and lead to dissension and strife. "If Cmi 
did not keep human l>cmgs ajxjrt, the carfti would perish.” “* 
(Jnce group feeling has established superiorily over the 
people who share (in that panicutar group feeling), it will, 
by its veiy nature, seek superioiity over people of other 
group feelings unrelated to the first, [f the one (group feel¬ 
ing) is ihe equal of the otlier or is able to stave off(jT5 chal¬ 
lenge), the (competing people) are even with and ecjgal to 
each other. (In this case,} each group feeling tnaintauis its 
sway over its own dotnain and people, as Is the case with 
tribes and nations all over the earth. However, if the one 
group feeling overpowers the other and makes it subservient 
to itself, the two group feelings enter into close cimiact, atid 
ihe (defeated) group feeling gives added power to the 
(victorious) group feeling, which, aii a result, sets its goal of 
superiarity and domination liigher than before. In this way, 
it goes on until the power of that jxtrticular group feeling 
equab the power of the ruling dynasty. Then, when the 
ruling dynasty grows semle atid no defender arises from 
amnrig its Fricntb who share in its group feeling, the (new 
group fee!mg) takes over and deprives the ruling dynasTv of 
its power, and, tlius, obtains complete royal autliority, 

rile [>ow'er of (a given group feeling) may (also) reach 
its peak when the ruling dynasty has not vet reached senility, 
('Ihis stage) may coincide with the stage at which (the rulitsg 
dvtuLstv) needs to have recourse to the people who represent 
the various group feelings (in order to master the situation). 
In such a case, the ruling dynasty itveorporates (the people 
who enjoy the powerful group feeling) among its clients 
whom it uses for the execution of its various projects. This, 
then, mcari.« (the fornianon of) anotiier royal authority, in¬ 
ferior to that of die contrtdUng royal authority. This was the 
case w ith the 'rurks under the ‘Abbdsids,*®* with the Sinhajah 

Qur'ioxi 

\Mixlc itlr? fallowing TW'D ejsainpU'iS ointtjTn rlynasties that nuuJe thrm- 
indfiRMidctii* tht tirst uznipl^ i^ Ti»1 ijiiiEi^ of tlw wmt onJer. lint 
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and thf Zanatah in tljcir rulation to the Kiitiniah, and with 
the tdajiulnnidi} in their rektifin to the [Fatimid) ’Alids 
and tlie 'Abbisids, 

It is thus evident that authority is the goal of gooitp 
feeling. When (group feeling) attains that goal, the tribe 
(representing that particular group feeling) obtains iinyal 
authority, eitlier by seizing aciual control or by giving as- 
sistantT: (to tlic ruling dynasty). It depends on the ctrrum- 
stances prevailing at a given time { which of the two alter¬ 
natives applies), irthe group feeling etieounter.s obstacles nn 
its way to the goal, as we shall explain, it stops where it is, 
until Uod decides what is going to Itappen to it. 

17 1 Obitacles the iCiiv lutianl roy'ii/ tiuthan'ty lire 
luxury fttid the suhmergicnce itf ike tribe in ii 
life t)f prospenty. 

The reasoti for tliis is that, when a trilie has achieved a 
certain measure of superiority w ith the help of ita grmup 
teelmg, it gains control over a eorrespiutdirig amount of 
wealth and comes to share prosperity and abundance with 
those who have been in possession of these things (for a long 
time). It shares in them to the degree of its ^Kiwer and use¬ 
fulness to the ruling dynn-sty. If the rulLrig dynasty is so 
strong that no one would thljik of depriving it of its power 
or sharing (its power) with it, the trilie in tjuostion submits 
to its rule and is satisfied with whatever share in the dy'tiasty's 
wealth and tax revenue it It permitted to enjoy, flopes would 
not go s<i higli as to {think of) the royal prerogatives or ways 
to obtain the (royal authority. Members of the trific) are 
merely concerned w ith prosperity, gain, ami a life of abun- 
. asj dance. (They are satisfied) to lead ait ea.sy, restful life in the 
shadow of tlie niling dyna.sty, and to adopt royal liabiis in 
building and dress, a matter they stress and in which they 
rake more ami more pride, the more luxuries and plenty 

KhaliUin himaetr riiii^idcrs thv Turka ujurpT* ef omurol ovw Uic 'Abbanid 
rulers, fhe reference to Uar Mllcti (Kiriinidi} in umntctiuii with the U^un- 
dintds alKi doBi iwt ippirar to Im; csatdy to the point. 
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they obtain, as wcl! as all tlie other tilings that go with 
luxury and plenty- 

As a result, the toughness of desert life i» lost. Group 
feeling and courage w'eaixcn. Members of the tribe revel in 
the well-being that God has given them. Their children and 
offspring grow up too proud to look after themselves or to 
attend to their own needs. They liave disdain also for all 
the other things that are neixissary in comiectton with group 
feeling. This finally becomes a character trait and natural 
characteristic of theirs. Their group feeling and courage de^ 
crease in the next generations. Eventually, group feeling is 
altogether destroyed. They thus invite (their) own destruc¬ 
tion, The greater their luxury and the easier the life they 
enjoy, the closer they are to extinction, not to mem ion (their 
lost chance of obtaining) royal authority. The things that go 
witli luxury and submergence in a life of ease break the vigor 
of tlie group feeling, which alone produces suiieriority. When 
grou|) feeling is destroyiKl, the tribe is no longer able to 
defend or protect itself, let alone press any claims. It will be 
swallowed up by other nations. 

It Itas thus become clear that luxury is an obstacle on 
the way toivard royal authority. "CtKl gives His kingdom 
(royal authority) to whomever He wants to give it." 

I & ] Meeirtfss atifl doirilliy in nufsitirrs lAat nuty come 
to be Jound in a tribe are nn ike awy 

timard Tayal uti/Aunjy. 

The ““reason for this is that meekness and docility break 
the vigor and strength of group feeling. The (very fact) that 
people, are meek and docile shows that (choir group feeling) 
is lost. They do not l>ec«ttie fond of meekness until tliey are 
too weak to defend themselves. Those who are too weak to 
defend themselves are all tlie more weak when it comes to 
withsianding their enemies ami pressing their cl aims. 

'TIjc Israelites are a good example. Moses urged them to 


qur'M (84a). “* Cf. iMAwi, pp. «o f. 
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ami l>ecome rulers of Syria. He informt.'d them that God 
iiad tnade this their destiny. Bui the IsrneHtes were too weak 
for that. They said: ‘'llicre arc giants in that ooumry, and 
we shall not enter it until the giants has'e departed," Thai 
is, until God has driven them out by manifesting His power, 
without tiic application of our group feeling, and that will be 
one ofyour Tniracles, O Moses. And when Mo.ses urged them 
on, they persisted ami became rebellious, and said: "Go you 
yourself ami your Lord, and fight," 

Tlie reason for (their attitude) was tliat they had liecoioe 
used to being too weak to offer apposition and to press 
claims.^* ( Lhat is the meaning) retpiircd by the verse, and it 
must tie interpreted in that manner. (This situation) was the 
result of the tjuuUty of docility and ilie longing to be sub* 
servient to the Egyptians, which the Israelites liad acquired 
tlirough many long years and which led eventually to the 
comydcie loss of their group feeling. In addition, they did not 
really lielieve what ^>^oscs fold them, namely, ihat Syria 
would be theirs and that the Amilekites who were in Jericho 
wcnilil fall prey to them, hy virtue of the divine ilecrce that 
God had made in favor of the Israelites. They were unable 
to do (wluit they were asked to do) and fclt too weak to Jo it. 
They realizefl that they were too weak to press any claims, 
becau.se they had acquired tlie quality of meekness. They 
suspected the stoiy their prophet told them and the command 
he gave them, I'or that. Got! punished them bv oliliging 
them to remain in the desert. 1 hey stayed in the desert tie* 
tween Syria and Egypt for forty years. They had no ™niact 
with civilisation nor did they settle In any dty.J'" as it is told 
in the Qur'an.”® This was because of the harslmess the 
Amalckites in Syria and the Copts in Egypt had practiewi 
against them. T bus, tiiey thniiglit themselves ttm weak lo 
i, ssf oppose them. From the context and meaning of the verse, 

qur*in {iS). m s et (a?). 
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ir is evident that (the verse) intends to refer U> the implica¬ 
tion of sucli a sojourn in tlie desert, namely, the disappearance 
of the generation whose character had been formed and wJiose 
group feeling had been destroyed by the humiliation, ot>- 
presslun, and force from which it had (just) escaped, and the 
eventual appearance iu tlie desert of another powerful gen¬ 
eration that knew neither laws nor oppression and did not 
have the stigma of meekness. "I hus, a new group feeling 
could grow up (in the new generation), and that (new group 
feeling) enabled them to press their claims and to achieve 
superiority. This makes it evident that forty years ts the 
shortest period in w'hich one generation can disappear and a 
new generation can arise. Praised i)c the Wise, the Kiio'iving 
One. 

This shows most dearly what group feeling means. 
Group fee I lit g produces the ability to defend oneself, to offer 
oppo.^ition, to protect oneself, and to press one's claims. 
V\'hoev'er loses (hU group feeling) i$ too ^ve<lk lo do any of 
these things. 

The subject of imposts and ta.xcs belongs in this dis¬ 
cussion of the things that force meekness upon a tribe. 

A tribe paving imposts did not do that until it beraine 
rc.signed to meek suhniission with respect to (paying ihetu). 
Imposts and taxes are a sign of oppicssion iiiid meekness 
which proud souls do not tolerate, unless they consider (the 
payment of imposts ami taxes) easier than lieiug killed and 
destroyed. In such a case, the group feeling (nf a tribe) is too 
weak for its own defense and protection. People whose giouj) 
feeling camiot defend them agaircst oppre.ssion certainly can¬ 
not offer anv opjiositioti or press any claims. ’^I'hey have 
submitted to humble (meekness), and, as we have mentioned 
before, meekness b m obstacle. 

(.■\n illustration of this fact) is Muhamtnad's statemejd in 
the on the subject of plowing. When he saw a plow- 

»“ "tfi the t# aUdwl In C ij^ii and ar>pesr» in the fest uf 
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share ifj one of the Iioum^s of tlie An^ir (in Medina] ^ he said: 
"SxK’h a thing- never eniereci anytjuie’!! htiii.se save a«roTn|ia- 
nletl by hunrbleness.” This is souiitl proof for (the contention) 
that payment of imposts makes Jiumhleness neressary. In aii^ 
dition, the iruinbleness that is the result of pay ing imposts is 
accompanied by character tjualities of cunning and deceit^ 
because force rules (under such circumstances). According to 
the Sis/ith,^^ the Mestsenger of God used to decry the pay¬ 
ment of imposts. When he was asked almur it, he said: "A 
man who has to pay imposts talks —and lies. He promises— 
and breaks liU promise/' When one sees a tribe humiliated 
by the payment of imposts, one cannot hope tha t it will ever 
achieve royal authority. 

'ITiis makes clear that It Is erroneous to assume that the 
Zandtnh in the Maglirib were sheep-breeding lleduums w'ho 
paid imposts to the various rulers of their time. As one can 
see, this is a seriouii error. Mad .such been the ease, the 
Zandtah would never have achieved royal authority and es¬ 
tablished u dynasty. 

In this conTiection, one may compare the W'ords of Shahr- 
harda, the ruler of Dorbend.'“ 'Abd-ar-Elahnidn b. Itabi'ah 
came him, and Shalirharda asked him for his protection 
witii the (promise) that he would belong lo him. On that 
occasion, (Shahrbaraz) said: "Today, [ am one of you. Nfy 
It.and Is in your luinds, 1 am your sincere friend. A*ou arc 
welcome. God bless us and you. llie poll tax we shall pay 
you will consist in our helping you and thiing what you will, 
But do not humiliate us by (imposing the) jkdl ta.'t. (Other¬ 
wise,) you Would weaken us to the point of (heconting the 
prey of) your enemies/''’** Phis story siifHciently (8up[>orts) 
our preceding remarks. 

. ■ppean in the margin (if C and in the text ot O. Cf. 

lit. fi, Sfs to Ibn Kliald Jiitruduitjon, 

CL Tlie evimt ocairrcid man 

CL -lao D. M. Dunltjp, Th^Himfry f/ Jf^tsk liAifsarf [ Pririceton, 
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^ ] -ij ngtt of ( the quiilifcation of an individual /or) 

royal auihunly it Mf eager detire to acquire 
praiseicorlAy qualities, and vice versa. 

Royal authority is sometliifig natural lo human beings, 
bc<:ause of it& swial implications^ as we iiave In 

view of his naturiti disposition and his power of logical rea¬ 
soning, man is marc inclmed toward good qualities than 
toward bad qualities, because the evil in Itim is the result of 
the aniinal powers in him, and in as much as he is a human 
being, he is more inclined toward gotHifiess and good quali¬ 
ties. Now, rovaland political authority come to man^u^ man, 
because ii is something peculiar to man and b not found 
among animals* Thus, the good qualities in man are appo- 
priote to political and royal authority, .vince goodness is 
appropriate to political authority. 

We have already mentioned “* that glory has a basis 
upon which it is built and through which it achieves its 
reality. ^That basis) Ls group feeling and the tribal group 
(to which an individuiil belongs). 

Glory also depends upon a deiai! that completes and 
perfects its existence. (Thai detuil) is (an indhlduars [»er- 
sonat) qualities. Royal authority is a goal of group feeling* 
Thus, it b likewise a goal of the fverfecting details, namely, 
the (personal) qualities. The existence of (royal authority) 
w'itliout the (simultaneous existence of) tJie jwrfecting details 
would be like the existence of a person with hb limbs cut 
off. or it would be like appearing naked before people. 

The tf-\i»tt'nce of group feeling witlmut the practice of 
praiseworthy qualities would lie a defect among people who 
possess a ‘'house’' and prestige* *\11 the more so would it 
be a defect in men who are invested w-ith roy^al authority, the 
greatest possible kind of glory and prestige. Furthermore, 
political and royal authority are (God's) guarantee to mtm- 
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kind and serve as a rcpccstntation of Ood among men with 
respect to His laws. Now, divine laws afTectiiig men arc all 
1. jfso for their good and envisage the interests (of men). This is 
attested by the rcligioiLS hw. hml laws/“ on the Other hand, 
all result from stupidity and from Saniii, in opposition to iJie 
predestmation and power of God, He makes both good atid 
evil and predetermines tiieni, for there is no maker e?icept 
Him. 

He wlio thus obtained group feeling guaranteeing power, 
ami who is knowm to haii'e good C|ualities appropriate for the 
execution of God's laws concerning Hi.s creatures, is ready 
to act as (God's) substitute' and guarantor among mankind. 
He luis tlie qualiticalions for that, This proof is more reliable 
and solid tlian the first one. 

It has thus become clear that good qualities attest the 
(potential) existence of royal autiiority in a person who (in 
addition to his good qualities) possesses group feeling, 
Wlicnever we obsenc people wlio possess group feeling and 
who have gained control over many hmds and nations, we 
find in them m eager desire for goodness atul good qualities, 
such as generosity, the forgiveness of error, tolerance toward 
the weak, hospitality lowajd gijosts, tlie support of depend¬ 
ents, maintenance of the indigeju, patience in adverse dr- 
cumstances, faitliful fulfillment of obligations, lilierality 
with money for llie preservation of lionor, resfwct for the 
religious law and for the scholars who are learned in it, ob¬ 
servation of the things to lie done or not to he ilone that 
(those scholarii) prescriiie for them, thinking highly of (re¬ 
ligious scholars), belief in and veneration for men of religion 
and a desire to receive their prayers, great respect for old 
men and teachers, accepTatn,:e of the truth hi response to those 
who call to it , fairness lo and care for those who are too weak 
to take care of themselves, humility tow'ard the poor, at¬ 
tentiveness to rhe complaints of supplicants, fulfillment of 
tlie duties of the religious law and divine worship in all dc- 

lu wlmt wenu to Iw art miEntioniil correction, fiulari reads *‘tiuman 
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tails, avoitlance flf fraud, auvnmg, deceit, anil of not fuStilUn^ 
obligiJlions, and sunilar tilings. Thus, we know that these 
are the quiiliiitv^ of leadership, which (persons qualified for 
royal authority) have obtained and which have made tliem 
deserving of iieing the leaders of the people under their con¬ 
trol, or to be leaders in general. It is something good tiiat 
God has given them, corresponding to their group feeling 
and superioritT. It is not something superfluous to them, or 
something that exists as a joke '** hi comiection with dieni. 
Royal authority is the good and the rank that most closely 
correspond to the group feeling tlicy have. We thus know 
that God granted them royal authority and gave it to them, 
\'ice versa, when God wants a nation to l>e deprived of 
royal authority. He causes (its mcinbers) to commit blame¬ 
worthy deeds and to practice all sorts of vices. This will lead 
to complete loss of the political virtues aniong them. (Tliese 
virtues) continue to L»e destroyed, until they will no longer 
cxeitiise royal autliority. Someone else will exercise it in their 
stead. TJtis is to constitute (in addition) an insult to them, 
in diat die royal authority God lias given them and the good 
things He has placed at their disposal are taken away from 
them. "VNlien we want to destroy a village, we order tiiose 
of its infiahitants who live in luxury to act wickedly ilteieui. 
Thus, the svord becomes true for it, and we do destroy it,"' 

Upon close investigation, many itistojices of what we have 
said and nullined will be found among the nations of the 
past, God ’‘creates w'hatever He wishes, and His is the 
choure.” 

It should be known that a quality belonging to perfection, 
that triljes possessing group feeling are eager to cultivate 
and which attests to their (right to) royal authority, is respect 
for (religious) scholars, pious lUfii, noble (relatives of the 
Prophet), well-fioni persons, and the diJfereiu kind* of mer- 
cluuits and foreigners, as well as the ability to assign every- 
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liodv to his proper station. The respect show n by trities and 
persotis (in control) of group reelings and families, for men of 
comparable nolnlity, tribal [Msitign, group feding, and rajik, 
is something natural. It mostly results from the (human) de¬ 
sire for rank, or from fear of tlic people of the person to whom 
respect i.s paid, or from a wish for reciprocal treatment. How¬ 
ever, in the case of people who liave no group feciing ii> 
make themselves feared, and who have no rank (to bestow) 
for which one tnight hope, there can ije no doubt as to why 
they are respected, and it is quite clear what one wants (to 
find) through them, namely, gloiy. perfection in personal 
qualities, and total progress toward (a position of) political 
leadership. Rc.spect for ones rUals and equals must exisi in 
connection willi the special “* pditicai leadership tluii con¬ 
cerns one s trilie and its competitors (and equals). Respect for 
excellent and particularly qualihed strangers means perfec¬ 
tion in general political leadership. T he pious are thus re- 
specteil for their religion; schokirs, because they are neetfed 
for establishing the statutes of the religious law; merchants, 
in order to give encttLiragemeni (to their profession), so that 
(their) usefulne^ss may be as widespread as passible. Strangers 
are respectetl out of generosity and in order to encourage 
(them) to undertake certain kinds (of actjvjtv). Assigning 
everybody to his proper station is dotie out of fairness, and 
fairness tticans justice. When people wlio po.sse,« group feel¬ 
ing have that, one knows that they are ready tor general 
politkal leadership, which meam (they are ready for) royal 
authority. God permits (political leadership) m exist among 
them, because the (characteristic) sign of [potiticaj leader^ 
•ship) exi3t.s among them Therefore, the first diing to disap¬ 
pear m a tribe that exercises royal aurhoriiy, when God warns 
to deprive the members of that tribe of tiirir myal and gov- 
ei^emal authority, is respect for these kinds of people. 
When a nation Is observed m have lost (that respect), it 
should lie realised that (all) the virtues iiave begun to go, and 
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it can be expected that the royal authority will cea>e to exist 
in iL "If Gtui wants evil to happen to certain people, no tiling 
can turn it hach," 

[[ 2f> J /f ’Ai7c a nation h suTagr, its ntyai atitkority 
extrndi 

Tliis is liecause, as we have said,’® such a nation is better 
able to achieve superiority and full control, and to sulxiue 
other groups. Tlie inemlHTs of such a nation have the strenglh 
to fight other nations, and they are among htnnan beings 
what beasts of prey are among dumb animals. The Arabs 
and the Zanatah and similar groups, for in.«3i>ce, are such 
nations, as are the Kurds, the Turkomans, and the Veiled 
^inhajah. 

Tlicse savage peoples, furthermore, have no homelands 
that they might use as a fertile (pasture), and no fixed place 
to which they might repair. AU regions and places are the 
same to them. Therefore, they do not restrict themselves to 
possession of their own and neighboring regions. They do 
not stop at the borders of their horizon. They swarm across 
distant zones ami achieve su[>eriority over faraway nations. 

One might compare in this connection what *Uniar is re¬ 
ported to luive said when he received the oath of allcgianoe 
and arose to incite the people to the comjuest of the 'Iritq. 
He said: "Tlte Uijaz is your home only in as far as it is a 
pasturage. Those who dwell there have no power over it 
except in this respect. Where do (you) newcomers who emi^ 
grated (to Medina) stand with regard to God's promise. 
Travel about in the world'? God premisfed it to you in 
His book for your inheritance, when He said, ‘In order lo 
give (the true religion) virtoiy over all religions, even if the 
polytheists dislike it.' " *** 


"» Qur'an 1 S.(l [ It). “ Cf. pp. tsa f., *lwve. 
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Anoihcr ejiamplc Is the condition of the anciejit (pr<^- 
IslamJc) Arabs, such as llic 'ruiilia's and the h^imyar. Tlicy 
are reported to have tnprched froni the Yemen to the 
Mapfhrib at one liitie, and to the 'Iraq ajid India at another 
time. No Ollier nation escept the Arabs ever did anytluiig 
like that, 

Tlic condition of the Veiled (Sinhitjah) in the Maghrib is 
another example. When they aspired to roval authoritv, tliev 
swarmed out of their desert plains in the neighborhood of the 
Sudan, in the first xone, and overran ihe Spanish realm in the 
fourth anti fifth zones, without any intermediate (stage). 

Such is the case with savage nations. Their (dynasties}, 
therefore, extend over a wider area and over regions farther 
from their (onginal) center (than do other nations). 

God determines night and dav.'” 

[21 J /iiitg at a itat/o/t rffar fit /if gn}t//> 

royal authority that disappears ia am branch 
xvill, of necessity, pass to some otfter branch 
of the same nation. 


The reason for this is that (the memliers of a particular 
nation) obtain royal authority only after (proving their) 
foroefulness and finding other nations obedient to them. 
(f)nly a few) are then singled out to become the actual rulers 
and to be directly connected with the throne. It could not Ixr 
all of them, because there is not etiougli room for all to 
comT«?te (for leadership), and t^ecause the existence of 
jealousy cots short the aspirations of many of those who 
aspire to high office. 

'^o.se who are singled out to support the dynasty indulge 
111 a life of ease and sink into luxury atid plenty. They make 
secants of their fellows and conieinporaries and use them 
U) furtlier the various interests and enterprises of the dynasty, 
ose w o are far away from the governmctit and wlio 
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arc thus prevemed from liav'ing a ilinre in it, remain in 
the sliadow of the dynastic power. They share in ii by Mrtue 
of ttieir descent, (but) they are not affected by senility, 
because they remain far from the life of luxury and the things 
that produce luxury. 

I'he (passing) days get the upper haml over the original 
group ( in power). Their prowess disappears as the result of 
senility. (T'hc duties of) the dynasty mahe them soft.™ Time 
feasts on them, as their energy is exhausted by well-being 
and their vigor drained by the nature ofluxmy. They reach 
tlitir lunh, the limit tliat Is set by the nature of human 
urbanisation {tantaddm) and political superiority. 

Like the silkworm that spins and then, in turn. 

Finds Us end amidst the threads itself has spun.™" 

At that moment, the group feeling of other people (within 
the same nation) Ls strong- Their rorce cannot l>e broken, 
Their emblem is recognized to be victorious. As a result, 
their hopes of achieving royal authority, from which they 
luid been kept until now iy a superior power within their 
own group, arc high. Tlieir superiority is recognized, and, 
therefore, no one disputes (tlwir claim to royal authority), 
'lliey seize power. It twcomes theirs. Then, they have tlie 
same experience (their predecessors had) at the hands of 
those other groups within the nation that remain away from 
(the government). Royal authority thus conlimies in a par- 
licular nation until the force of the group feeling of (tliat 
nation) is broken and gone, or until all its groups haveedased 
to exist, 'fhat is how' God proceeds with regard to life m this 
world. “And the other world, aecoizling to your Lord, be- 
loiig.s to those who fear God .“ ™ _ 

£■ Pari* iM 'grinds thffm/'' wkirfi is mm expieMivt Wi nni iu[?fKirifti 
l>y the MSS. 

*“* Among relaifni vtrs^s^ the rtoaeai pamileS is one by th« femeus poet 
Afcrij UFitb al-BLi5tl. tX Y^qiit, Margehowlli J. W. Gihb 

Metriorsal Siitie'iip ’So. e) (l^iden & Londnci, 1007^7)1 
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Tills 1:311 be nUifitriued l>y wb3t lufipetied aman^ tlie na¬ 
tions. When the royal autlitirity of *Ad was wiped out, ilieir 
brethren, the ThamCitl, took over. Tliey were succeeded, in 
turn, by their brethren, the Amalekites. I'be Amalekiics 
were ^jueceetled by their brethren, the fjlinipr. llte IJintyar 
were suoteeded by their hiethren, the Tubba’s, who belonged 
to the J^imyar. They, likewise, were sua'-ceded, bv the 
Adliwa'.'*® Then, the Mudar came to power. 

The same was the case witfi the Persians, When the 
Kayyanid nJe was wiped out, the Sassaiiiaiis ruled after 
them. Eventually, God permitted them all to be destroyed 
by the Muslims, 

The same was also tht case with the Greeks. Their rule 
was wiped out and transferred to their brethren, tlie Hum 
( Koimins) , 

The same was the case with ilie Berliers in the Maghrib. 

. aw When the rule of thoir Hrsi rulers, the Maghrawah mid the 
Kutamah, was W'ipcd out, it w'ent to the Siuhajah. Then U 
went to the Veiled (Sinhajah), then to the MasmGdph, and 
then to the (still) remaining Zanatah groups. 

This is how Ood proceeds with 11 in servants and crea¬ 
tures. 

All this has its origin in group fceliitg, whieh differs iti 
the different groups. Luxury wears out the royal authority 
and overthrows it, as we shall incniion later un,‘" When a 
dynasty is wiped out, the fanver is taken (away) from (the 
meml>ers of that riy nasty) by those people w'Jio^ group 
feeling has a share in tlte (established) group feeling, since 
It is ret-ognized that submissiorii and subserv'icnee (bv others) 
belong to (the established group fcelijig) and sim'e people 
are used to the faut that (the cstablisfted group feeling) has 
superiority over all other group feelings. (iTe same group 
feeling,) now, exists only in tliose people who are closely 


rulers refurrird la ui Miuftiin tiistorii'al ruermurH. 
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rt’bied (to the outgoing ilynasty). liecause {^raufi feeling is 
proportionate to the degree of relationship. (It goeii on that 
xviiy utitQ,) eventuallyT a great change tahes place ut the 
world, such as the transfarmation of 3 religion, or the dis- 
apiiearance of a civilization, or something else willed by the 
power of God. Then, royal authority is transferred from one 
group to another—to the one that God permits to efiect 
that change. This happened to tlie Mudar, They gained 
superiority over nations and dynasties, and took pow'er away 
from all the people of die world, after having theinse]vL'.s 
been kept out of power for ages. 

[I SS ^ TAr Tattiftiis&fd afu'ays u'ant fa imitate vklor 
in kis Jistinctfve mark (, Aw dresst his vcnipa- 
tion, and all his other mnditioni and customs. 

The reason for this is that the soul always sees per¬ 
fection In the person vvhti is superior to it and to w'hoin it is 
subservient. It considers him perfect, cither because the 
respect it luts for him impresses it, or because ii erroneously 
assumes tliat its own subservience to him is not due to the 
nature of defeat but to the perfection of the victor. If that 
erronccus assumption ft^xes itself in the soul, it becomes a 
firm belief. ’'I'he sou!, then, adopts all the manners of the 
viLlor and assimilatEis itself to him. Tliis, then, is imitatioM. 

Or, the soul may possibly think that the superioriTy of 
the victor is not the result of his group feeling or great 
fortitude, hut of his customs and manners. This also would 
he 211 erroneous concept ufsupcnority, and (dm conscijuence] 
would be dte same as in the former case^ 

Therefore, the vanquished can always lie observed to 
assimilate themsels'es to the victor in the use and style of 
dress, mounts, and weapons, indeed, in everything. 

In this connection, one tnay compre how children con¬ 
stantly Imitate ihelr fathers. Tliey do tluit only because tliey 
see perfection in them. One may also compare how almost 
everywhere people are doininiited (in the matter of fa.ihion) 
™ cr. pp, as f. 
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b}' the dresii «f rjie militia anci tlie govemmeiit forcu, b<xauKe 
they are ruled by rhern. 

This goes SIX far that a nation duRiinateil by anotlier, 
neighboring nation will show a great deal of assimilaiion and 
imitation. At tliis time, this is the case b Spain. Tlie Spn- 
iards are ftnind to assbnlate themselves to the (jalician na¬ 
tions in their dress, their emblems, and most of their customs 
and cuiulitions* This goes so far liiat they even draw pictures 
cm tlie walls and (have them) in buildings and houses, T)ie 
intelligent observer will draw from this the conclusion that 
it is a sign of domination (by others). God has the power to 
command.'** 

(n this light, one should understand the secret of the 
saying, '’The common people follow the religion of the 
ruler, *“ (Tills .“taying) belongs to the subject under dis- 
cu-ssion. The ruler dominates those under him. Hb subjcicts 
imitate him. because they see perfts'iion in him, exactly as 
children imitate tlieir parents, or arudcius their teachers. 

God is wise am.! knowing. 


C 3 'd tiiiiirfjt hits hffn imd rainr uiu^r 

tht ruie of anoiiter naiim iiiti quit kty perhh. 


The *** rcicson for this mav possibly lie in the apathy that 
conics over people when they lose control of their own 
aHiiks and, through enslavement, become the Uistrumcnt of 
others and dependent upon them. Hope diminishes and 
weakens. Now, propagation and an increase in civilization 
(population) take place only as the result of strong hope and 
of the energy that hope creates in the animal powers {of 
man). When hope and the things it stimulates are gone 
through apathy, aud ivhen group feeling has disappeared 
under the im|)iict of defeat, civiUzation decreases and business 
and other activities stop. With their strength dwindUtig under 
the impact of defeat, peopb become imal)le to defend them¬ 
selves. They become the viciim.s of anyone who tries to 
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tJoininaie them, and a prey to anyone who has the apf>etite. 
It makes no difference whether they fiave already reached 
the limit of their royal authority or not. 

Here, wc possibly learn another secret, tiamely, that man 
is a natural leader by virtue of the fact that he his been made 
a representative {of Ood on earth) . When a leader is deprived 
of hLs leadership and prevented from exercising alt his 
powerSj he becomes apathetic, even down to such matters 
as food and drink. 'ITiis is in the human cliaracter. A similar 
observation may be made with regard to leasts of prey. Tlicy 
do not cohabit when they are in himian captivity. Tlte group 
that has lost control of m own affairs tlius continues to 
weaken and to disintegrate until it perishes. Duration be¬ 
longs to God alone. 

'rids may be illustrated by the Persian nation. In the past, 
the Persians filled the world with their great numbers. When 
their military force was annihilated in the days of the Arabs, 
they 'vere still very numerous, h is said that Su'd (h. Abi 
Waqqas) counted (the population) l)eyond Ctesiphon. It 
numbered 197,000 (individuals), with 37,000 heads of fami- 
lie.';. But when the Persians came under the rule of the Arabs 
and were made .subject to (oppression by) force, they lasted 
only a short while and were wiped out as IF they had never 
been. One should not ihink that this was the result of some 
(specific) persecution or aggression perpetrated agamsi them, 
'Hic rule of S-sIam is knf>wn for its justice. Such ((iisintegraTion 
as befell the Persians) is in human nature, ft happens when 
people lose control of their own affairs and bcctnnc the in¬ 
strument of someone else. 

Therefore, the Negro nations are, as a rule, submissive 
to slavery, because (Negroes) hav'^ little (tliat is essciuially) 
human and have attributes that are quite similar to those of 
duini» animals, as we have stated-'** 

Or.**® there are those who by accepting slavery ho|K; to 
obtain high rank or to get money or powder. This was the 

Cf. p, ifia, abiivir. 
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case with the 'lurks in tile East. aniJ with the Galiciiin 
intidels and European CJiristians in Spain, Such penpk* are 
customarily claimed by tlie dynasty for itself. Thus, thev lire 
not ashaiiied to be slaves, Iwcause they hope to Ite chosen for 
high posiiion by the dynasty. And Ciod knows better. 

04 ] ,‘lrdbf (an j^cjin canlrat only Jot territory. 

This is because, on account of their savage nature, 
{the .VraUs) are people who jjjunder and cause damage. Tliey 
pi Linder whatever they are able to lay their hands on witlumt 
having to ftglu or to expose themselves to danger. Thev 
then retreat to their pastures in the desert, 'Hiey do noi at^ 
tack or fight except in self-defense. Every stronghold or 
(loealky) that seems difficult (to attack), they bypass in hivur 
of some less diffjcLdt (enterprise). They do not attack it. 
Tribes that are protected against (the Arabs) by initcces&ible 
mountains are safe from ilieir misdiicf and destructiveness. 
Hie Arab> would not cross hills or undergo hardship and 
danger in order to get to them. 

I'lat tonitoTy. on the other hand, falls victim to their 
looting and prey to tJjeir appetite W'henever they {have the 
opportunity of] gaming power over it, when there is no 
rmlttm, or when the djmasty is weak. Then they raid, plunder, 
and attack that territory lepealedly, because ji is easily (ac¬ 
cessible) to lliem. EvemmWy, its inhabitants succumb utterly 
to the Aralw and then they are pushed aroLind by them in 
accordance with dianges of control and shifts in leadership. 
Eventually, their civilization is wi|>ed out. God has power 
over liis creatures. 

C 26;] Fkres that /o i/if ^rabs are ifuirtly raiafi!. 

.t'eason for this is that [the Arabs) are a savage 
nation, fully accustomed to aavagerv and the things that 
cause It. Savagery has become their character and nature. 

following chapier. ef. j. S,„vagtt. jratt,. 
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"niev it, bcc:iiisc it mL'atis freedctn from aiithority and 

no !fid)%er%'itnte to Itadership. SlicH a natural disposition is 
tht ncfiation and aiititbcsis of I'iviliiatioii. i\ll tilt? tustomary 
activities of the Arabs lead to travel and movemcTiT, Tiiis is 
llie antithesis and nej^tioti of slationarijless, which iiroduces 
fivllir-ation* for instatice, the* Arabs need stones to set them 
up as 5up|ion5 for theireooliing puts* So, they take them from 
buildings wliicb they tear down To get the stones, and use 
them fur that purpose. Wood, too, is needed by them for 
props for their tents and for use as tent poles for their dwell¬ 
ings. So, they tear down roofe to get the wood for that 
purpose. 'Ilie'very tiature of their existence is the negation 
of building, which is the basis of civilization. This ts tlie case 
with them quite generally, 

l''urtbemiore, it is their nature to plunder whatever other 
peojile possess. Their sustenance lies wherever the shadow 
of their laticcs falls. They recognize no limh in taking tlic 
possessions of other people. Whenever their eyes foil ufKiii 
some property, furnLshiiigs, or utensils, they take it, WTicn 
they awpiirc superiority and royal aLuhority, they have com¬ 
plete power to plunder (as they plea-w). There no longer 
exists any political (power) ro protect property, and civiliza¬ 
tion h ruined. 

[' urtht-rmore, since they use force to make cnifismen and 
prafessional workers do tlicir work, tliey do not see any 
value in it and do not pay tliem for it. Now, as we siiall 
mentiim/*" luW is the real" basis of profit. When lalwr is not 
appreciated and is done for nothing, tlie hope for pi ofit 
vanishes, and no (productive) work is dune. The sedentary 
pupuhition disperses, ami civilization itecays. 

Furthermore, (the Arabs) arc not concerned with laws. 
(They are not cuncemeti) to detor people from misdeeds or 
to protect softie against the otliers. They care only for the 
property tliat they might take away from people tiirougli 
looting and irajsi.its. When they liave obtaiiud that, rhev 
have no interest in anything fiirth cr, such as taking cure of 
•“ Cf. ) I If., below- 
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(l»etiplc), looking after their iiiierwts. or forcing liicm not to 
tUEurnit miKii^oils. 1 K^y oftun fints on propcrry^ bc^ 

cause they want to get some advantage, some tax, or'profit 
out of it. ’lliis is titeir custom, h does not help to prevent 
misdeeds or to deter those who undertake to commit (mis- 
deeds). On the contrary, it increases (miM.leeds), berause as 
cnriiparEd to getting what one wants, ihe (possible 6narRial) 
loss (through fines) Is insignificaiu,^** 

Under the rule of (the Arabs), the subjects live rs in a 
state of anarchy, without law. Anarchy destroys mankind 
and ruins civiliiation, since, as we have stated, the existence 
of royal authority is a natural quality of man. It alone guar^ 
aiitces their existence and social organiaation. That was 
mentioned abow at the lieginiiing of the chapter,^** 

Furthermore, (every- Arab) ii eager to be the leader. 
Scarcely a one of tJiem would cede his power to another, even 
to Ins Father, his brother, or the eldest (mo«t important) 
member of his family. That happens only in rare cases and 
untier pressure of considerations of decency. 'Hicrc are nu¬ 
merous authorities and amirs amotig them. The subjects have 
to obey many ma.sters in connection wUh the L-ontrol of 
taxatton and hw. Civilization, thus, decays a.Kl is wiped out. 

'Abd-aUMahk asked one Arab wFio had come to him on 
an emiiassy about at-Hajjaj. He wanted him to pniUc al- 
l.lajjaj for lus good political leadership (for the benefit of) 
ctv.kzanon. But the Arab said: “Vrhen I left him, he was 
acting unju^ily all by himself:"’ 

1 ^"'orthy how civilization always collapsed in 

[daces the Arabs took over ami conquered, and how such 
settlcjiiems were defiopubted and the (verv) earth tlicre 
turned into something that was no (longer) earth. The 
Vemen where (the Arabs) live is in ruins, except for a fewv 
cities, P ersian civilization in the Arab Uraq is likewise com- 

C{. IK 30V, U-tcfW --- - 
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pletely ruinfd. same applies to comcniporary Syria. 
Wlien the Batiu Hilil aiitl the JJanu Siibym pushed through 
{from their botaeland) to ffriqiyah and the Maghrih in {the 
beginning of) the hfdi lelevenih] ct^ntury and struggled there 
for tlirce hundred and fifty years, they attached themselves 
to {the oountry), and the flat territory in (the Maghrih) was 
completely ruined, Foitnerly. tlie whole region between the 
Sudan and (iu? Mediterranean hud been settled. This [ fact) 
is attested by the relics of civilization tliere, such as tnoiiii- 
ments, arciiitecturdl sculpture, and the visible remeina of 
villages and hamlets. 

God luherits the earth and whomever is U]w>ii it. He is 
the best hetr.^“ 

£ 26 2 fan olftaiit royaf antharity naly hy maiitl^ 

use nf matf rriigious folotitig^ such as prt}f>}my. 
or sainthood, or some great religious event tn 
geiterai. 

llie reason for this is that because of their savagery, 
the .\rabs are the least willing of nations to subordinaTc 
themseU’es to each other, as they are rude, proud, ambitious, 
and eager to be the leader, llicir individual aspirations 
rarely coincide. But when there is religion (among them) 
through prophecy or sainthood, dten they have some re- 
simining influence in themselves. Tlie qualities of linughti- 
ncss and jealousy leave them. It is. then, easy for them to 
subordinate themselves and to unite (as a social organiza¬ 
tion). This is achieved by the common relTgiim they now 
have. It caU-ses rudciress and pride to disappear and exercises 
4 restraining influence on tlielr niutual envy and jealousy. 
Wlten tlierc Is a prophet or saint among them, who calU 
upon them to fulfill tlie commands of God and rids th«ii of 
blaniewortfiy qualities and causes them to adopt praise¬ 
worthy ones, anti who lias tiiem concentrate all (heir strength 

‘“Cf, QuTin ei.s9(S9). 
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in onler to make the iniih prevail, they bectmac ftilly uniiwJ 
(as a s(]ciat organi/atiun) anti ohuin siipetiority nnd mval 
authority. Besidfis, no people are as t^uick (as the .A.nihs) to 
accept (religious) truth and ri^ht guidance, because iheir 
natures liave l>een preserved free from distorted habits and 
uncontaminated by base chamcier qualities. The only (diffi¬ 
culty’) Ues in the quality of savagery, which, however, is 
easily taken tare of and wliich is ready to admit good (qiuli- 
tiesj, as it has remained in its first natural state and remote 
from tlic ugly customs and bad habits that leave their impre.'is 
upon the soul. ''Every infant ts btim in the natural state," 
as IS stated in the traditrotj that was quoted above.’^ 

L£7 ] Tfir-lrahs an of ati rtaiinnf thf rme mmt rnaote 
Jhim royal tca^ier^M/^. 


I he reason for ihb is ihai tile Arabs are more rooted 
in desen life and penetrate deeper into tite desert than any 
ot er nation, nicy have less need of the products and grain 
^ the hills, liecaiL-ie they are used to a tough and liard life, 
Tlicrdore, they can dispense with other people. It is difficult 
for them to sulxjrdiiiate lliemselves to each other, because 
they arc used to (no control) and because they are In a state 
of savapiy. Their leader riccdti them mostly for the group 
spirit that IS necessary for purposes of defense. He is, there¬ 
fore, forced to rule them kindly and to avoid antagonizing 
tlicm. Otherwise, he would have trouble with the group 
apint and (such trouble) would be his undoing and theirs. 
Royal leaderHlup and govemiuent, on the other hand, require 
the leader to cxerct.se a restraining influence by force. If not, 
ni;£ leadership would noi lust. 

of ^ it is the nature 

(the Arabs) not only to appropriate the ixjssesaions of 
other people but. beyond that, ro refrain from excrdsitig any 
(power of) ar bitration among them and to fail to keep them 
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from (fifirhiingl each other. When tliey have taken possession 
of a nation, tliey make it ihc goal of their rule to profit (from 
their posh ion) by taking away the profierty of the members 
of that nation. ! 3 eyoiid that, they do not care to exercise any 
(power of) urbh ration among them, 'lliey often pimUh crimes 
by fines on property, in their desire to increase the tax reve¬ 
nue* * and to obtain some (pecuniaty) advantage. TJiat is no 
deterrent (to crime). (Rather,) it Ls often in incentive {to 
crime). in view of the fact that incentives to commit misdeeds 
{may be x'cry strong) and that, in the opinion of(tlie crimi¬ 
nal). payment of a Hue is insignificant, weighed against get¬ 
ting whfli he wants. 'ITius, misdeeds increase, and rivilizatUm 
is ruined. A nation dominated by the Arabs is in a state no 
diffeiTut from anarchy, where everybody is set against the 
others. Such a civilization cannot last and goes quickly to i, a?* 
ruims, is would be the case in a state of inardwt as we have 
mcmiorted before, 

For ill tliese (reasons)» the Arabs are by nature remote 
from rt>yal leadership. 'Diey attain it (only) once their nature 
has undergone a complete transformation under the influence 
of some religious coloring that wipes out all such (qualities) 
iTuI causes the Arabs to have a restraining infiuence on 
themselves and to keep people apart from each other, as we 
have mentioned. 

'litis is illustrated by [lie Arab dynasty in tsliiii. Religion 
cemented their leiiici-ship with the religious law and its 
ordinances, which^ explicitly and implicitly, are concerned 
with what is good for dviUzarion. The caliphs followed one 
after another. As a result, the royal autliority and govem- 
itiont of the Ambs became great and strong. When Bustura 
saw' the Muslims itssemble for prayer, he soidt *' 'Umar eats 
my liver, lie teaches the dogs how to behave," ’■** 

Ijtcr on, the Arabs were cut off from tlic dynasty for 
generations. Tltey neglected the religion. Thus, they forgot 
political leadership and returned to their desert. They were 
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iunorarit of the connection of their group feeling with the 
people q\ the njLing dynasty, hLt^ause subservience and lawfij] 
(jjovemmcni) had (now) bcromi^ strange m them. They lie- 
camc once again as savage as they had heen before. The 
epithet royal w^^as no longer applicable to them, except in 
so far as it (continuerl to) apply to the caliphs who were 
(Arabs) by' race. \Mien the caliphate disappeared and was 
wiped out, governmental power passed altogether out of their 
hands. Non-Arabs took over the power in their stead. They 
remained as Bedouins in the desert, ignorant of royal au¬ 
thority and political leadership. Most Arabs do not eveti 
know tliai tiiey possessed royal authority' in the past, or that 
no nation Ind ever exereiscl such (sivee^ing) royal authority 
as had their race. The dynasties of '.Jld and Thamftd, tlie 
Amalekites, the Himyar, and the Tubba's testify to that 
I, ije statement, and then, there was the Mudar dytiaaty'in Islam, 
tlie Utnayyads and the 'Abbasiils, But when the Arabs forgot 
the religion, they no longer fiad any connection with political 
leadership, and they reuimcd to tljeir desert nrigins. At 
ti^mes, tliey achieve su|>eriority over weak dviiasties, as is 
the case- in the fontemporary Maghrib, tint their domination 
leads only to the ruin of the rivili^aiion they conquer, as we 
have stated tiefore. 

God is tile beat heir.'** 


C 28 ] Deirrl tribes amt groups are dominated 6v tAe 
urban popatathn, 

h has bow, Mated by us befora •» that dssen nvHlls- 
tioi, IS infenor to urban ciwltatiun. bes-autw not all the 
liKtssitlcs of OTiliMti™ arc to be Ibund amonij the people 
of the desert. They do posses, seme asrlcuHu,^ a, home, 
(but) they <lo not possess (all) the materials that UcIoob to 
It, most of which (depend on) crafis. Tliey do not have any 
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carpenters, tailors, blacksmiths, or other ((raftsmen ’whose 
crafts) would provide them witli the necessitiea required for 
making a living in agriculture and other things. 

Likewise, tljey do not have (coined) money (dinars and 
dirhams), They have the «iuivalent nf it in han'estcd grain, 
in a nim als, and in animal products such as milk, wool (of 
animab), (camel's) hair, and hides, which the urban papula¬ 
tion needs mid pays the Arabs money for. However, while 
(the Bedouins) need the citie<( for their necessities of life, the 
urban population needs (the Bedouins) for conveniences and 
luxuries. Thus, (tlie Bedouins) need the cities for the neces¬ 
sities of life by the very nature of their (mode of) existetute. 

As long as they live in the desert and have not obtained royal 
authornv and coiiirol of the cities, they tteed the Inhabitants i, st7 
(of the latter). Titey must be active in behalf of their in¬ 
terests ami obey them whenever (the latter) ask and demand 
olIt'llieiice from them. 

When there is a ruler in the city, the suhmissiveness and 
oliedieiice of (the Bedouins) is the result of the suiTcriority 
of the ruler. When there is no ruler in the city, some political 
leadership and control by some of the inhabitants over the 
remainder must, of necessity, exist in it. If not, the civiliza¬ 
tion of the city would be wiped out. Such a leader makes (the 
Bedouins) obey liim and exen themselves In behalf of Ms 
interests. He does so either by persuasion, in that lie dis¬ 
tributes money among them and lets them have the necessb 
lies they need fi'oii! his city, which enables their civilization 
to subsist^ or. If he has the power lo do so, he forces tliem 
to obey him, even if be has to cause discord among them so 
as to get the support of one party, with the lielp of which 
he will then be able to overcome the remuinder and thus 
force the others to obey him, since they fear the decay of 
their civilization as the result of (llte lUistable situation). 
(Tliese Bedouins) often cannot leave the purticular di.itricrs 
(whore they live and go) to other regions, Iwcaii.se all of 
them are (already) inhabited by (other) BctinulTis who took 
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them awajr (frorn .‘tomt.'Qni'} artil kept others out. They have, 
theTtfore, no hope of siirx jvaj except by ticing obedient to 
the city. Thus, they are of necessity dominated by the urban 
population. 

God “exercises funceful domination over His sen- 
ants," “• 
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ON' DYNASTTKS. ROY.AL AUTHORm*. 
THE CALIPHATE. COVERN'MENT HANKS. 
AND ALL THAT G<1ES WITH 1HKSE THINGS. 
THE CHAPTER CONTAINS BASIC AND 
SUPnXMENTARV PROI’OSITIONS. 







Q ] j lioyal authoriiy an^ii targe ’ ilynasfic f/WH'ir) are 
utiiiined ou/v tfimugh ti gnmf> and gruttp 
feeting. 

T FHS^ts BECAUSE, as we established 'ui the first cha]>- 
ter, aggressive and defensive strength is obtained only 
through group feeling whioh means (motuai] affection anti 
uillingness to fight and die for each other. 

Now, royal authority is a noble and enjoyable position. 

It comprises all the good things of the world, the pleasures 
of the body, and the joys of the soul, 'fherefore, there is, as 
a rule, great competition for it. It rarely is handed over 
(voluntEmly), but it may be taken away* * Titus, discord en¬ 
sues. It leads to war iiiid fighting, and to attempts to gain 
superiority. Nothing of all this conies aI>out except through 
grouj) feeling, as we have also mentioned. 

■niij! situation is not at all understood by the great mass. 

Ihey forget it, because they have forgotten die time when 
the dynasty first became established* They have grown up 
in settled areas for a long time. Tlicy liave lived there for 
successive generations. Thus, they know nothing about what 
took place with God's help at the begiiuiing of the dynasty* 

They merely notice that the coloring of the men of the tly- 
nasty is deter mined, that people have submitted to dicm, 
and that group feeling is no longer needed to establish their 
potter, I'hey do not know how it was at the begifining and 
w'lmt difficulties had to be overcome by the founder of (the 
riynaFty). Tlie tnhabitams of Spain especially have forgotten 
group feeling and its influencL*, because so long a time lins 
passed, and because as a rule they have no need of the power i, -mi 
of group feeling, since their country has been annihilated and 
is depleted of tribal groups. 

Got! has power to do what He wishes. 


''immtih "gciieral.'* ItCTC and elwwticre rvftera (o govemnienial power 
thm i« 1WJT rvAiirii'ied to u small unit, sudi ii» a tribe. 
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51 Jrhfn tf tiyntisfy h finufy fittiHishttl, ii mn 
dnfteme TvitA grtiup feeling. 

The * reasori for this h ihai people hnd it difftrult to sub¬ 
mit lo tar^e dynasiic (power) ai the beginning, unless they 
are forced into suiimission l>y strong su[jerioriiy. (*nie new 
govemmem) is sotiiethmg strange. I^eople are not familiar 
with, or used, to, its rule. But once leadership is firmly vested 
iti tile members of the family t^tialjfied to e^e^cise roval au^ 
thoriiy in the tlynaaty, and once (royal authority) has been 
passed on by inheritance ot er many generations and through 
successive dimasiies. the beginnings are forgotten, and the 
memlicrs of that family are dearly marked as leaders. It has 
become a firmly established artide of faith tiiat one must be 
subservient and submj.'isivc in them. PeO]jle will fight witli 
them in their belialf, as they would light for the arlicles of 
faiih. By this time, (the rulers) will not need miicli group 
(feeling to maintain) their power. It is as if obedience to the 
government were a divinely revealed hook that cannot lie 
changed or opposed. Jt is for some (good reason) that the 
discussion of the imam ate Is placed at the end of W’arks 
dealing with the articles of faith, as if it were one of 
them.* 

(The rulers) maintain tlicir hold over the gov'cmmenl 
and their own dynasty with the help, then, either of clients 
and followers who grew up in the shadow ami power * of 
group feeling, or (with that) of trilial groups of a different 
descent who have become their clients. 

Something of the sort happened to the *Al)b5si<ls. Tlie 
group feeling oi the Ambs liad been destroyed by the lime 
of the reign of al-Mu'rasim and his son, al-\Vailik|. They 
tried to maliitiiin their hold over the government rhercafier 
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with the help of Persian, Turkish, Daybm, Saljflq, and olher 
clients. Then, the Persians (non-Arabs) and clients gained 
power over the provinces (of tiie realm). Tlie influence of 
the dynasty grew smaller, and no longer extended beyond the 
envirorifl of Baghdad, Eventually, the Daylam closed in upon 
(that area) and took possession of it. Hie caliphs were ruled 
by them. Then (the Daylam), in turn, lost conrroi. The 
Salpiqs seized power after the Day lam, and the (caliphs) 
Were ruled by them. Then (the Saljuqs), in turn, lost con¬ 
trol. Finally,* the Tatars dosed m. lliey killed the caliph 
and wiped out every vestige of tire dynasty. 

The same happened to the §inhajah in the Maghrib, 
llieir group feeling was destroyed in the fifth [elevenihj 
rentuiy, or before liiat. Dynastic (power), hut of dccrea.Vmg 
importance, was maintained by them in al-Mahdiyah, in 
Bougie, in al-Qal'ah* and in the other frontier cities nf 
Ifriqiyab, Frequently, some rival aspirant to royal authority 
would attack these frontier cities and entrench himself in 
them. Vet, they retained government and royal authority 
until Cod permitted tlieir dynasty to Jw wiped out. Then the 
Atmohads came, fortified by the strong group feeling among 
the MasraQdah, anti obliterated ail traces of the (^inhajah 
ilynasty). 

The same happened to the Umayyad dynasty m Spain. 
Wlien its Arab group feeling was destroyed, the reyrs de 
hufas (small princes) seized ptiwcr and divided the territory 
among themselves. In competition with each other, they 
distributed among themselves the realm of the (Umayyad) 
dynasty. Each one of them seized the territoo' under his 
ojtitrol and aggrandized himself. (Tliese rulers) learned of 
the relations that existed Jjetween the non-Arabs (m the 
East) and the ‘Abbdsids. (Imitating them.) they adopted 
royal surnames and used royal trappings, fherc was no dan¬ 
ger that anyone would take (the prerogatives they claimed) 
away from them or alter (the situation in this respect), he- 


*The cs|Tii9i of tile Demu yiiminwl, tiortiieaat of Siiila. 
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>1 Ciiu^e Sp^iri ^vus no (limber the) home of groups JoU iT]t>C!>, 
as we shall meiirion. They wem on in ihis way^ (and Ji vv:is) 
as I bn Sharaf ^ descrilH-fl it: 

Wltat makes me fed humble in Spain 

Is the use of the nanics Mu*ta$im and Mu'eadid there. 

Royal surnames not bi their proper pluee: 

Like a cat that by blowittg itself up imiiaies the Uan> 


They tried to maintain their power with the help of 
clients and foUow'ers and with that of the Zanatah and other 
Uerber tril>es which infiltrated Spain from the (African) sitore. 
They imitated the way the (Umayyad) dynasty in its last 
stages had tried to maintain its pow'tr with their help, when 
the Arab group feeling weakened and Ibn Abi '.Amir* ob¬ 
tained control of the dynasty. (These new'corners) founded 
large states. Each one of them had control over a sectiott of 
Spain, They also had a large share of royal autliority, cor¬ 
responding to ( that of) the djTiasty they had divided up, ’Hiey 
thus remained in power until the Almoravids, who shared in 
the strong Larniunali group feeling, crossed the sea. 'I'lie 
latter came and re plain'd and dislodged them from their 
centers. They oblitcrateti (alt) traces of (the reves dt Uiifjs) 
who were unable to defend themselves because they liad no 
(longer any) pv>tip feeling. 

Such group feeling makes it piwjsible for a dynasty lo lie- 
eome eataidislied and protected from the 1>egmning. At- 
TurtushT thought that the military (strength) of a dymasty 
as such h identical w ith (the sixe of its) army that receives a 
fixed pay ev ery month. He meitnoned this in Isis Sirdj u/- 


I, XHppl. 


* Meliiinmud ti. Mtittmuuiiil, d. >ua> lio«?/«s|, O, K.^ J., i 
I, 47.1; C. I'elly^T in tiulUtin ilfi Htnitt un>}ti, VllHX {« 

The vwtts, artroi by Ibn iiharaf but by lii* foiiEmiuorirv Ibn 

(SM It, iL3 lo p, LK}^ wJi-w ffuilird rhem in iht nfiraenre of Ibn 

aioTif. TUvy HUE often quotcij. CT./for iiunnire, Ihn l}hakhlr^ 

(Cwro. ISfrt, IV i, TSt,; ihn ffci'iU. Hi jUIjrti .fr f,,, tiumUriu Jt hi 

^ t5*«nez(Mi,drid, f&vt). p, ini; 

/riAf^ VIT^ EKS: I, i ji f Cf. aljo p. betow. 

* Cf. p. Cfl, above. 
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Dynattk Suniivi n-ithiml Fetltng 

muhik* Hu liriitetnem does not lake into coiu^ideration the 
(conditions obiainiof' at the) oripinaJ foundation of large 
iiynastie.-i. It applied only to the later stages, after the dynasty 
has been established and after royal authority has l>ecome 
firmlv anchored in a given family and its people have adopted 
(their) definite coloring. (At-Turtushi) liad personal coniart 
only tvith a senile dynasty whose energy was exhausted and 
which had reverted to iwainfairring |x)W'er with the help nf i> nsr 
clients and followers, then hired servants for (its) defense. He 
had contact only with the small dynasties (the rcyejs de ttilfas), 
at a time when the L'mavvad dvnastv was already in the state 

M m 9 ■* 

of (complete) dissolution, when its Arab group feeling was 
w'iijed out, and when each amir had (independent) control 
over hLs particular region. He lived under the administration 
of the Saragossans al-Musta’ht b. Hiiil and his son,ul-MLi^af'' 
far, Tiiey had no longer any grokip feeling left, because, for 
three hundred years, the .Arabs had been dominated [>y 
luxury and had perishtxl. Ai-Turtustil thus saw only the kind 
of ruler who had (indcpejiilejit) control of txiyal authority to 
the exclusion of the families to which it l>eionged, and in 
whom the coloring of autocratic rule had been fimity estab¬ 
lished since the lirnc of the dytjasty{'5 power) anil when a 
remnant of group feeling still existed, 'rhereforc, his (royal 
authority) was not contested, and iie could rely for rnainte- 
nance of his pow-er upon a soldiery with fixed pay. At- 
Turriisht gimeralijicd the condition (oliserved liy him) when 
he made the srateinent mentioned. He did not realize how a 
dynasty' origmally comes to [K>wer, nor tiiat only fiiose wlio 
share in a group feeling are able (o aocomplisli (the formation 
of a dyniuiiy). But this should be realized. It should be under¬ 
stood how God intentled the.se things to he. 

"God gives His kingdom (royal authority) to whcuiiever 
He want,s to give il." 

■The refcnjure appnrcniW is to Ch, Kiv of ihe SirJj 4 t-tniiluk, whitJl 
dulf with the rcljumit^hip lierwEen ruler iml itmiy. See p. <if the lid- 
( Cairo, ptir eriiiciMi «f jU-Tvlvslti, tf- “bo si:e7, below, 

i» Qur'in [««). 
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3 ] Mtrnbfrs nf royiii family may ht ahlf tojiurad 
a dynasl v tJiat ciin difpense Ttitk group fttling^ 

This is l>w:3ust the proup feeling in which {a member of 
a royal family) shares may have much pxiwer over nations 
and races, and the itiltahitants of rempte regions who supptjti 
liisi power may be obedlenl (to tliat family) ajid submissive. 
So, when such a person secedes, leaving the seat of his rule 
and the home of his might, and Joins those inhabitants of 
remote regions, they adopt him. Tliey support ids rule and 
help him. 'I’hey take care of establishing his dynasty on a 
* firm basis. They hope that he will be cojifinned hj his family 
(rights) mid tahe the power away from his kinsmen.“ They 
do not desire to share in any wav in his rule, as thev subject 
themselves to hLs group feeling and submit to the coloring 
of material superiority firmly belonging to him and liis 
people, 'lliey believe, as in an article of faith, in being obe¬ 
dient to (him and his jieopic). Were they to desire lo share 
his rule with him or to rule without him, ‘'the earth would 
he shaken." 

That is what happened to tlie Idrisids in Morotrq and the 
T'bay did (-rati mills) in Ifrjqiyah and Egypt. .'Vbii T:ilib's 
de,%enibnts bad left the East and removed themselves frrnn 
the seat of the caliphate, to go m remote regions of the 
Muslim realm. Tliey aspired to deprive the ‘Abbasids of the 
caliphate whose coloring liad (throughout the years) firmly 
established itself in the desceiKlanta of 'Abd-Mamif. fiisl 
among the Umayyads and ihcn among the llashimites ('Ah- 
bSsids), Tliey seceded (ti'om the ruling '.Atibasid dynasty) in 
the western part of Ubm and made propaganda for them¬ 
selves. Ihe Berliers supported their rule time after time, 
the Awrahah and ^^Iaghtla[l (supported) the Idrisids, and the 
Kut^ali, the ^inliajab, and the llawwarah (.supported) the 


Hukaq '(tiuJ rev^ard tln’m for Itclpin)' him by dtocMtiiig them Tor 

royil mths tiul (MtslllofiB, mch a* tlie wiizirsce. lUe army coitimiiTid, or the 
I'DVfTnoj'sbjp of a fruiitirr disirictJ' 

Qur^jn S8.I 11), 
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D\nastm Founded fcjr' Stteding Frinm 

■Ubjiy(licl(-F5fimvds). These(HerUr tribes) cemented the dy¬ 
nasties of (the Idnsids and 'Ubaydids) and firmly estab¬ 
lished their role tlirough the group support they gsve them. 
They deinched the whole Maghrib aiul then Ifnqiyah from 
the realm of the 'Abbisids. 'ITe influence of the 'Ahbasid 
dynasty gresv steadily smaller and that of the 'Ubaydid 
(-Fatimids) larger. Eventually, the latter took possession of 
Egypt, S\Tia, and the yijSz, and shared the Muslim empire 
half and half with the ‘Abbisids.’*" Nonetheless, tlie Berl>ers 
wdui supported the dynasty submitted their own affairs to the 
‘Ubaydid (-Faiimids) and obeyed tiieir rule, lliey merely 
vied for [wsitioits under them. Ifiey subjected themselves to 
the royal authority that had become the established coloring 
of the Hashiniites (the family of Muliammad, ilie 'Alid- 
Fatimids as well as the ‘Abbisids). and to the superiority 
over all nations of the Quraysh aiui the Mudar. Iloyal au- 
diority, therefore, remained with their descendants down to 
(the time of) the complete destruction of Arab rule. 

"God decides, and no one can change His dedsion," “ 

[ 4;] Dyitiixtifs nf Ti'frfr power an/i large royal atithorily 
have their artgin in religion bated either (ill 
prvpfiny or uii Iruthjnl propaganda. 

This is liecause royal authority results from superiority. 
Superiority results from group feeling. Only hy Clod's help 
in establishing 1 Its religion do individual desires come to¬ 
gether in agreement to press their claims, and liearts beenme 
united. God said: "If you Imd expended all the treiiSiircs on 
earth, vou would have achieved no unity amottg them. 
Tlie sea'ct of (tliis) is that when the heans sua'umh to fiilse 
desires and are inclinwl toward the world, mutual jealousy 
and widespread differences arise, (But) w hen they are turned 
toward the truth tuid reject the world and ^vhatever is fitlse. 


Cf. p, uliovp, aiwl p. sSI, beloKw. Qur'la iS-‘*i (-tl)- 

'• Cf, rtJswL p. 131. “ tiiir'in s.CS 
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and advance ioward God, they iMJCome one in their outlook 
Jealousy disappears* There arc few differences. Mutual co- 
o|ieration and support flourish. \s a result, the extern of the 
state widens, and the dynasty grows, as w'e shall explain 
now. 

C 5 ] Religkus propaganda giws a dvau.tjly at its b^in~ 
fling another po^uer in addition io that »f llu 
grmtp Jeeling it possessed (j,r the result of 
the number of its {supporters). 

As we have mentioned before, the reason for this is 
that religious coloring does uway w iih mutual jealousy ami 
envy among people who share in a group feeling, and causes 
, i&5 concentration ujMjti the truth. When people (w'lin have a re¬ 
ligious coloring) come to have the (right) Insight into their 
affairs, nothing can withstand them, because their outlook is 
one and their oi^ject one tif common accord. They are willing 
to die for (their objectives). (On the other hand,) the mem¬ 
bers of the dynasty they attack may be manv times as nu¬ 
merous as they. lJut their purposes differ, in as much as they 
are false purposes, and (the people of the worhlly dynasty) 
come to abandon each otlier, since they are afraid of death. 
Therefore, they do tiot offer resistaiiee to (the people with a 
religious coloring), even if they themselves are more numer¬ 
ous. T hey are overpow'ered by them and quickly wiped out, 
as a re.sult of the luxury and iiuiiibleness existing among 
them, as vve have mentioned before, 

'ITiis happened to the Arabs at the bcghming of Islam 
during the Muslim conquests, dTe armies of the Muslims 


“Cr, bfawi, pp. ilMWfr, pp, 9 o«F. 

n Wi^rea$ tlw truth l* mily uTie, 4i)ti meniTt uniiy of ntirixtw. Cf., fdr 
mat^, the saying anribiiittl to t’tiito in id.\Jah,i»hshir ii, hitik, Afcd-tfjr 
Nil. ei7 in I hr ediiinn prrprej hy me; cf. H. litiusi, AfittieiliMeen 
uia p. •‘Juitke in umtcthiiig is one forni, whefwa Injusfice 

n many HiiiTeforc ji Lrcuv to cmiEiTiir an iitjuitict'^ aii4 riKffiilnjU fu 

runue juitiire* Jiittw and kijiiiiiw ara like IJttiiig Md mtisitw (ititf \nrut%) 
Ui iliooiing HtttiniE (itj rcifuirra pmctuiE Etnd expcricTioi!, wkilc it does rhst 
^equlr^e anythiMg of the siorl to rniiii/' 

^ for iDfitiiTicu^ pp, ajM (T,, Above;, 







Utligioa, ait AM'Uoiittl Peutr Fiselsr 

3 t al-QddlaJyah uml at tlie Yarmiik numbered some 30,000 in 
each case, uhile the Per'^bn troojM at aJ-Qadisiyaliniiml>ered 
190,000,^ and the troops of HcracHus, itticording to al- 
VVslqidi, *100,000.” Neither of the two parties was able to 
withstand the Arabs. (The Arabs) routed thum and seLted 
what they possessed. 

Another illustration is the l,amtunah (Almoravld) and 
Alinohad dynasties. In the Magtirib. there existed many 
Tribes equating or surpassing them in numbers and group 
feeling. However, their religious organization doubled the 
strength of their group feeling through (their) Feeling of 
having (the right religious) insight and (their) willingness 
to die, as we have stated, and nothing could withstattd them. 

This can also be illustrated (by the situation existmg at 
the time) when the religious coloring changes and is de¬ 
stroyed. The power (of the ruling dynasty) b then wip^ out. 
Superiority exists then merely in proportion to (the existing) 
group feeling, without the additional (power of) religion. 
As a result, the dynasty is overpowered by those groups (up 
to this time) under its control, tliat are equal or superior to 
li in Strength, it had formerly overpowered ihe groups that 
had a stronger group feeling and were more deeply rooted in 
desert life, with the help of the additional power tliat religion 
had given it. 


“cr., pv 17. *b<Jvc. , . , 

" Tbe icry higli figures given Itcrc »«• in seme o( ihe hi^toncu CKBinple* 
mentioned tm'ihe ftitlowing are noi tieiwlly found iti (In: old .wurt-M, 

such B 5 4|.Ta>»rt< *tc. 'ITiiJ. might hiw wjnted Ibn Kliddun 

agiiiiBi iiBhig them—hid It been as easy for tiim to dicch the iwirce* as it is 

for US. , . , rt~ ■ 

The mh-Ska’mt a novrliaiic elabonUMwi of the conquest of Syna 

itcribeil to il.WaqMl. speaks of four artni<M, the first three of which cwi- 
lilted of too.ooo knighti each, This may have given rise to the figure of 
«0.fXX) tnemioned hy Ibn KhaUun. However, Pseudt>.WAt|ldI also muutiim# 
eno,0«> and 7oa,0<W as the ituinbef uf Heradliis' tmops Cf. atkSha'm 
(CMiro, t, luaf, 

^ Sstibfilr, as p. 3«). »hovt, and 2 ? 134, below, llie term, bised on 
Out* in auSfl fsv), ii quiie fmiueniJy used in ntligioua titcnLiure. Ill tins 
passage one might be tempted to tmU ” through their wiUiiignesa 

to win ami die." 
diacritical dots, it ia 


nasaage one might be tempted ... _ . , . 

! ” s ip A, C, ami D. where the word m provided with 
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t, illustration oF tliis U the rebtionship of the Almohads 

with the Zandtah. The Z an at ah were dcepiy rooted in the 
desert and more savage than the Masmudalt, but the Masmu- 
dah had the religious call to follow the MahdE. They looh on 
(his religious) coloring* As a result, the strength of their 
group feeling tncreasetl many times over. Therefore, they 
w'ere at first able to overpower the Zanatah and to make thenj 
tlieir followers, evetv though (the Zaitdtah) were mote 
stTorigly rooted in the desert and bad a stronger group feeling 
than they. But (later on) when the Masm^dah lost tlicir 
redigious coloring, the Zandtah rose up against tliem from 
every side and took their power awav from them. ‘‘God Itas 
the iiower to execute His commands." ** 

e ^ Reiigiotis prf}pngtinJd canaot materMii^ m'tftoni 
group feeiing. 

This ” is because, as we have mentioned before, every 
mass (political) undertaking l>y necessity requires group 
feeling. This is indicated in die afore-mentioned ** tniditton; 
"God sent no prophet who did not enjoy the protect ion of hb 
people." If this was the case with the prophets, who are 
among human beings those most likely to perform wtmdcrs, 
one would (exjiect it to apply) all the more so to others. 
One cannot expect them to he able to work the wonder tvf 
achieving .superiority w-ithout group feeling. 

It happened to the Sufi ibtjykh I bn Qasi,” the author of the 


“Qor’in la.at (91). 

"Cf, isBiwu ;<p. 139 f.: G* Surduri «iil L Btrdirr, Hmttt J* Uxttf Jt 

ftscitihgit^ pp. 

^Cfr p, ftbcFvc^ iihI fi. 114* licitjw. Tlii: oriiET texu havi? ^'K>i]nd 

tradhlCM," 'the wond "sound ' \a delcietl in C iiid Uvei turt ippeir in D. 

^ Ainn^d h- Qast tlird in O'lfl [i iSi J He icuned liu revuti 4 lmut tnt ycir* 
eirlier. t!f. L. Utamii dc textf:i conarnniit I'hiitcrne tU ti 

myitiqae /Wfvi' d'hiaio (Pari*, ises), ^ip. lua f,; M. Ajilii E^akeioi, in hi* 
editinn of Ibn iJ-'.Artr, .’IfLi^Tfii al-jnajdiii (ParU. p. 3; '/lue, VI, 

933 f.; <le Sline (ir.), II, t. He prcibahly waa a aien]lM.T of the lltn t^asl 
fAtnlly nmiiTioncd by (hit Hatm, Jumkarat a 9 fJh a}-',4rab. pp. w7 f. Cf. also 
Siip/>l., 1, 776. where liii ibihc i» Mid to ti« fhn CJaayl 

The tiiJe nf hi* work refer* lo line Mosea atom In the Qir’in 9ft, | J (J«}, 
whirh ia glertt ■ myilitaV iiitef|in;n*ijon; rf, Ibn ‘Arabi, Fut^dt (Buiaq, 

ass 




Rtligiaui Pnypi^afi</a Xfedt Groiif' Freti/ig 

Kimt' an-nattjyji on Sufism. Me rose in revolt in Spain 
ami maiie propaganda for the truth shortly before the time 
when the propaganda of the hfahdi (of the Almohads) 
.started. IIU follo wers were called al-Murdhitiin.™ {I bn Qasj) 
iiad some success, because the Lamtiinah {.\lmoravkU) were 
preoccupied with their own difficulties with the Almoliads. 

( But) there were no groups aiul tribes there to defend him. 
When the Almohads took over control of the Magliril>, he 
soon obeyed them and participated in their cause. He took 
the oath of allegiance to them at his sirongliold, the fortress 
nf .Arcos (de b I-'romera). He handed his frontier provmw! 
over to them and became their tirst missionary in Spain, His 

revolt was called the revolt of the 

To this diapter Iwlong cases of revolutionaries from 
among the common people and of jurists who untkrtake to 
reform evil {practices). Many religious pople who follow 
the wavs of religion come to revolt against unjust amirs. 
They cull for a change in, i<tid prohibition of, evil (practices) 
and for good practices. Hiey hope for a divine reward for 
what they do. I'hcy gain many followers and sympaihtzers 
among the great mass of the people, but they risk being 
killed, and most of them actually do perisli in coitsequence ot 
their activities as sinners and unrewarded, becau.Ke tiod had 
not destined them for sucli (activities as they undertake) He 
commuiid.s such aciivities to lie undertaketi only where there 


luaa/ifiTSl I asi> t. Il’c wwk is coniuaed in the IslanlKil MS, Srhid .Mi 

in Usml), r.b. I.h.re U b MlmvecH^V 

tlT'Ambfi enmiTsentary. fi.U. end'i th^ 

in Ayii Soryi tslS, Tlie iwtne 0**1 is vooiliHid altenwtely with each (H the 

"ins'. 

JmJh^kaT P *'rT^MSScf“ 

»o*Tiawl ‘Abdi. d. 105+ ,1 wc aS* aud N-fli 

vciftM are prtserv'edi in Jatanbijli Lnivemtd, - ■ ttiEy:iiii7n;i 

(Huleymaniye} 5 < 13 , Pijji Kladifah. 

^Ahdr^ work a* n cornTinpjit»n” ^ work J, 

-IhriSawii hs* Uns wnni .* tUc .* 

Almorjvid*. Kowever. Iti.i 
(myatic disdplea). 
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the power to brinp them to a jiuecessful conclusion^ 
Muhamniiicl said: "Should one amongr_j't>u sec evil activities, 
he should change them with his hand. If he cannot do tJiai, he 
should change them with bis tongue. And if he cannot do 
tliat, he should change ihetii with bis heart," “• 

Rulers and dynasties are stmitgly entrenched. Their 
foundations can be undermined and destroyed only tbrougii 
strong efibits bached by the group feeling of tribes and 
families, as we have mentioned before. SimiLirlv, prophets 
in their religious propaganda deponiled on group's and fami¬ 
lies, tliough they were the ones who could have been sup¬ 
ported by God with anything in existence, if He had wished, 
hut in His wisdom ^ He permitted matters lo take their 
customary^ course. 


ir someone who "is on the right path W'cre to attempt 
(religious reforms) in tins way, (his) isolation would keep 
him from {gaining the support of) group feeling,®" and he 
would pensh, If someone merely pretends to (achieve re¬ 
ligious reforms) in order lo gain (political) leadership, be 
1, jwp deserves to lje hatnfierttl by obstacles and to fall victim to 
perdition. (Religkms reforms) are a divine matter that ma¬ 
terializes only with God s pleasure and suppirt, through sin¬ 
cere devotion for Him and in view of git<Mj intention.'! to¬ 
wards the Muslims. So Miislim. no person nf insight, could 
doubt this (truth). 

In Islam, tlic first person to start that sort of thing in 
Baghdad was a certain KhaJid ad-DarvGsh,®* Tahir had re¬ 
volted. Al-Amm was killed. Al-Ma’iniln in RhtirftsSn was 
slowed down itt liis advatice toward the and he ap- 


Muslim, jMrnafl,- Ihh al-UWiuww», .Wd’.tf/w jl- 

Sjjf' in!" Mtmorial Sents. ,^5 (Lmnloa, 

cIiirfTnir wlsdllTll" itl! SQlkStltUICd HI C aJid I) fof the «on- 

^ 'vliM.li the rarlier rcxtt hurt. 

tHlls.r tramlatorB have *uKn<8t«d d dillmnt irwislaiioii; "(H*} iwda- 

tirni frciii feclmj? wouljji tut tuin ah^rt^ 

TrS fT'"' .4-ddK nr. iooa it rule 
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poinietl 'All b. Musa ar-RitJi, a dL’Sceiidant of al-Husayn, 
siwxessor to the ihrone. The 'Abbaskls showed their disap¬ 
proval (of ihai move). Tliey bonded together in order to 
revolt and to renounce oltedicnce to al-Ma'rn&n and to choose 
some one else in his stead. Allegiance was sworn to Ibrlhun 
b. al-Mahdl Trouble broke out hi Baghdad, llie troublesome 
elements among tlie underw'orld and the soldiery were given 
a free hand against ttie decent citizens. They robbed the 
people and filled their pockets v\1th loot, which they sold 
openly in the markets. The inhabitant.-s turned for protection 
to the authorities, but these did not help them. The religious 
ami gotnl citizens, tiiereupon, united in order to stop the 
criminals and to put an end to their mtstleeds. At that mo¬ 
ment, a man named KhSlid ad-Daryush appearetl in Baghdad. 
He appealeil to the people to ol>ey the bw. Nfany responded 
U) his call. They fought the troublesome elements and de¬ 
feated them. Klialid had them beaten and punished. After 
him, there appeared another man from among the populace 
of Baghdad,” by name Ahu liiitm Sahl h. Sal amah al-Ansart. 
He hung a copy of the Qur'iin around his neck, and appealed 
to the people to ubev the b\v and to act in accordance wjth 
the Qur'an and the Suntiah of the IVoplici. High and low, 
Hibhimites and others, all followed him. He estaidished him¬ 
self in the palace of government 

office(s). He went about Baghdad, kept out all liiose who 
were frightening wayfarers, and put an end to the payment 
of protection money to the umkrw orld. When Klialid ad- 
Daryiish said to him tliat he (Khalid) was not against the 
government, Sahl replied that he (ibr ids part) wils fighting 

* Tlw reading t'f tht; test min t<ntirW akl fitig/tiUJ >rptri» deubtfut. tbit 
Khaldur pmttibty rnwnt tn mv sit .S’attnU "from tJic people of 

ih« SavuiiJ {lower Mesopouiiiiu) t*f Bsplidad." F to we vet, 
ihit itie luan canw from Klmra&in, to favor tif ihe rtulinfi «f llie test, it mity 
be iiowd that ITm Khaldib umm WttW in ttie itiewimg of "people" bdow, 

!i;J03,1. t, ttml 9S900.1,4. t , 

1 Ai-TahJLTi (TTAjiliically dwerihes the prowiliiff: meana tlut 

3^:1111 coiL£ rcscs ti^ thf owTHT cif Jf ^nlcis unri MV* iss Itim \mir ^irdfts is 
Miulcr HIT proicetioti I »)ia« keep ®woy evoryorijs who niipht wani 

to do niiMrhief there, snJ tou are to pay ine ao mucti money Mtli manth. 
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all tliosc who acfenl contrary ip lilt QurMp and the Sunnah. 
whoever they mighi be. ‘Hiis happened In the year SOI 
[aI-], Ibrahim h. al-Mahdi £ertt an anuy agalmn (Salil). 
He was defeated and captured, and lib piiwer quickly db- 
soivptj- He barely e.scnped with hb life. 

Later on, many deluded individiiab followed that ex¬ 
ample. Tliey took U upon tlicmseh eit to establish the truth. 
They did not know that they would need group feeling for 
tliat. They diti tiot reatire ho\v their eitlcrprisc must iteces- 
sju'ily end and what tltey w'ould C(}nie to. With iiespcct to 
such people, it is necessary to adopt one of the foUDwirig 
courses. One may cither treat tiiem, if they are insane, or 
one may punish them either by execution or beatings w'hen 
they cause trouble^ or one may ridicule them and treat them 
as bufTootia.® 

Some of These people allied themselves with the Ex¬ 
pected Fatiniid.** They pretentled t<j be, either he himself, or 
one of his missionaries, despite their ignorance of everytliiiig 
concerning the Fatimid. Mo.st men who adopt .such ideas will 
he foumi to be, cither deluded and crazy, or to be swindlers 
who, with the help of such claims, seek to obtain (political) 
Icadersliip—which they crave and would be unable to obtain 
in the natural manner. Tliey believe that such claims will be 
instrumental in bringing to them the fulfiJlmeni of their 
hopes. They do not consider the disaster that will ovaiake 
them in consequence. TItc trouble they create will speeclilv 
cause their death and bring their trickery to a hitter end. 

At the beginning of ihis ceniury, a man of Sufi leanings, 
by name at-l uwayzir!, appeared in as-Sus. He went to the 
Mosque of Massah « on ihe shore of the Miiditerrant'JiTi and 
pretended to be the E?ipeered Fatimid. He was taking ad¬ 
vantage of the common people's firm belief in predictiotui to 
the effect that ihc F5timid was aliout to appear and that his 

*!jl., “slapatkk Jirtista." 

•*Cf. pp. +t)h. ind ?;|S0 n;. l>elow. 

" Cf. p. I Bk, sbuv4'. 
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mission ^voiild originate a,t that Mosque^ A number of ordi- 
mr)' Berber groups were uTtr£ici:G<( To him like moths {to the 
flame).** Their chiefs tlien feared that tlie revolt might 
spreaU, The leader of the Masitiudah at that time, Tiiiar as- 
SakaiwT.** sccretiv sent someone to him, who hiUed him in 
liis Wd. 

Also at the beginning of this century, a man known as 
al-'Abbas apjM.^ared among the CJlnimarah. lie made a similar 
claim. iTie lt>wT!st among tlie stupid and Imbecile members 
of those tribes follDwed his bleihering, He marched on 
Badis. one of the {Ghuraarah) dties, and entered it by force. 
He was thtai killed, forty days after the start of his mission. 
He perished like those before him,*^ 

Idiere are many similar cases® ITie mistake (they all 
make) Is that they disregard the significant; of group feeling 
(for .success) in such matters. If deceit is Involved, it U 
better that such a person should not succeeil and be made to 
pay for hU crime. 'Tliat is the sinners' reward.”** 

C T1 Earh dynjxsty hoj a i^tain amount of frrovmcef and 
lands, and no more. 

The * reason for this is that the group to which a gi\^m 
dynasty l>clongs and the people who support and establish 
it, must of necessity I* distributed over tlie provinces and 
border regions which they reach and take into posHession. 
Only thus is u possible to protect them against enemies atid 


■* The otmiPtion of moths to the flnnie is interpreted hf the Arab* 
indicting *iu»iiiiiy r»ther thitti mgeniew or •elf-sw.Tlfice. Cf, *tlv-Tha’aIibT, 
TAi'mJr al-^A {Cainj, laae/uma), pp. sitwf. The bittEf irucrpretftuoo, 
however^ b tint of MuilLm mystidsrt;- ^ 

“ cr. de JtrJr dn f. Arabif lEa;i 

m ibc of tliK 

Thi* story "i* repeat*^ 

” Tills *hicli took pluoc ai thir vfid of thp ihirteentli cEiityfy* i* 

mentioiicd 

- Vt alsa WAwr. VI* JO-i; ile Slafuf (tr.), ll. S&S 
« quT^an .t.iiy . J^ia7 (17). 

"Cf, Imwi* pp. (37 f. 
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to enforce the laws of the dynasty relative to the collection of 
taxes^ restrictions,^ anti other things. 

When the {various) groups liave spread over the Nmler 
regions and pro\nrices, their numbers arc iiecessarity ex¬ 
hausted, This, then, is the time when the terriiorj- (of the 
dynasty) has reached its farthest extension, where the iiorder 
regions form a belt around the center of the realm. If the 
d^Tiasty then undertakes to expand beyond its holdings, it[s 
^deniiig territory) remabs without military protection and 
b bid open to any chance attack by enemy or neighbor. Tliis 
lias the detrimental result for the dynasty of the creation of 
Ijoldness toward it and of diminished respect for it. (On the 
other liand,) if the group la a very large one and its numbers 
are not exhausted when distributed over border regions and 
territories, the dynasty retains the strength to go beyond 
the limit (so far reached), until its expansion has gone as 
far as possible, 

I he natural reason for this (situation) lies in tlic fact 
that the power of group feeling is one of the natural powers, 
^y power resulting in any kind of action must proceed in 
its action, in such manner,“ 

A dynasty b stronger at its center than it La at its border 
t^gitins. When it has reached its farthest expansion, h be- 
1. ass comes too weak and incapable to go any fanher- This may 
be compared to liglu rays tliat spread from their centers, or 
to circles that widen over the surface of the w,iier when 
something strikes it, 

WTicn the dynasty becomes senile and weak, it begins to 


w.,»' tmiulatOT* du3gree to who ii to he restricted. De fiUne: "to 
^utarn h “ **»“ p°p--bdon.'■ Schlmmcl 

bii mllJm iTr h ^ «icd hc^L not «>,nmon w.lh 

Ibii KlultUrti, hut It jippwri (0 refer to tiic restmiaute influence which b tn 

T" Relation. Tlie word rJ u«d liere oemrs dw 

forul!^ Ihr*Tn^ preferably tues wt‘, Cf , 

MnSS Tow t. isl 1, 1ft, or sl- 

riatufsl coiifie, Eadi pi>wcr tan hive only 
the effecii depeiiiJiTig on na mlifirert dwnctcr. * ' T 
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onimhlc at Its extrerajlips- The center renia'ms intact until 
God iwttoUs the desmiction of the whole (dynasty). Then, 
tlie center is destroyetl. But when a dynasty is overrun from 
the center, it is of no avail to it that the outlying areas reitiain 
intact. It dissolves all at once. 'Die renter is like the heart 
from which the (vital) spirit spreads. V\'eTe the heart to he 
overrun and captured, all the extremities would be routed. 

This may be observed in the Persian dynasty, its center 
was al-MadVin (Ctesiphon). When the Muslims took oyer 
al-Mada’tn, tlie whole Persian empire dissolved. Possession 
of the outlying prt>vinccs of the realm was of no avail to 
Yazdjard. 

Conversely, the center of the Byzantine dynasty in Syria 
was in Cojtstantinople. When the Muslims took Syria away 
from the Byzantines, the latter repaired to their center in 
Constantinople. The loss of Syria did not liarm them. Tbeir 
rule continued there without intemiption until God per¬ 
mitted it to be ended.** 

Another example is the situation of the Arabs at the 
beginning of Islam. Since they were a very large group, dvey 
very t^uicklv overmn neighboring Syria, Irdtj, and Egypt. 
Then, tliey'kept on going, into Western India (as-Sind), 
Abyssinia, Ifriqiyah, and the Maghrib, and later into Spain. 
They spread over many provinces and border regions, and 
settled in them as niilitiainen. 1 heir numlters were exliausttd 
by that expafusion. No further conquests could be made by 
them, and the .Vluslim empire reached its farthest extension. 
Those borders ^vere not passed, but the dynasty receded from 
them, until Ood permitted it to he destroyed. 

'l*bc situation of later dynasties w'as the same. Each dy¬ 
nasty dtqiendcd on the tiutnerical strength of its supporters. 
When its numbers were exhausted through expansion, no 


“ Cf. p. (IL 5h and p. wo. ftlnwe. 

“THe pasi wise is tiseiJ hercT Tlie woni 'there" tertauily does not refw 
tci S%Tie, bui to tine Bytauti™! wtUer ifi ConsnwjtiiUJfde. Tliii of 

llie fall of CanatJLniiiiople Itmi' have somettninf to dw wjih tridiltiMis and 
prcdicticiPs to that effect. Cf, a:ls*?, twluw. 
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further coruquest or extension of power was possible. This is 
how Goti proceeds with His creatures. 

re] TAf grfiilnuff of a dymuty, the extra1iii ter¬ 
ritory, ond the tength ^ its Juratioa de/vnd 
uf>oa Mr numerkal strength of its 
suftpurters, 

Tlae reason for this is that royal authority exists only 
through group feeling. Representatives of group feeling are 
the tnilitiamen wlw settle in tlie provinces and territories 
of tlic dynasty and are spread over them. The more numerous 
the tribes and groups of h large dynasty are, the stronger and 
larger are its provinces and lands. Their royal authority, 
therefore, is wider. 

An example of this was the Muslim dynasty when God 
united the power of the Arabs in Islam. The number of 
Muslints ivho partici]3ated In the raid against Tahiik, the 
Prophet's last raid, was il0,000« (consisting oO Mudar 
and Qahtan horsemen and foot i»aldfer.s. That number was 
augmented by those who became Muslims after the (raid) 
and doWTi to the time of the Prophet's death. When (all these 
people) then set out to seek for themselves the royal au- 
tliortty held by (other) nations, there was no protection 
against them or refuge. They were allowed (to take pos¬ 
session of) the realms of the Persians and tlie Bv^canthtes who 
were the greatest dynasties in the world at that time, (as 
well as the realms) of die Turks in the East, of the European 
Christians and Berbers in tlie W'est (Maghrib), and of ihe 
1 , sat Goths In Spain. They went from the llij^z to as-Sus in the far 
west." and from the Yemen to tlie Turks in tltc farthest 
north. They gamed possession of all seven zones. 

One may also look at the ^inlMjah and Almoliajc) dynasties 
and their relationship to the 'Ubaydid (-Faiiitiids) before them. 


ilu p. aai, belflw. Uiwcr (rguifs are givim, for example, by TIjo 
ayy«i.an-na«, IJ. wli„ ha, aii.om aiid lO.tKW 

** CX n. 1 10 to 111. f, abtne. 
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The Kutamah, supp<irtcra of the 'Ubaydiil(-Fitimid) dy¬ 
nasty, were more numerous than the Sinhdjah ami the 
^lasmiidah. Consequently, tiielr dynasty was larger. They 
took possession of IfrsqiYah and the Maghrih, as well as of 
Syria, Egypt, and the Hijaz. One may also look at tbs later 
Zanatah dynasty. Since the number of the Zandtah w*a5 
smaller than that of the Ma^fidaK, their royal authority fell 
short of that of the Alniuhads, because (the Zanatab) were 
numerically inferior to the Ma^udah. from the very start. 

One may also consider the situs lion of the two Zanatah dy¬ 
nasties at this time, the Mcrinids and the 'Abd-al-VVadids. 

The Merinids were namerically stronger than the ‘Abd-al- 
Wadids wlven they first .seized pt>wer. Therefore, their 
dynasty was stronger and larger than that of the 'Abd-al- 
Wadids. Time after time,(the Merinids) defeated (the 'AIkI- 
al-Wadids). It is said that the number of the Merinids at the 
begmning of tlicir ntle was tliree tltousand and that of the 
*Abd-al-WSdids one thousand. However, (possession of) 
dynastic power with (its) life of ease and the (great) number 
of (its) followers increased their numbers. 

rhus, the espansion and power of a dynasty corresp<md 
lo the numerical strength of those who obtain superiority 
at the beginning of the rule. I'he length of its duration also 
depends upon it, Tlic life of anylhmg that comes into being 
depends upon the strength of its temper. The temper of 
dynasties is based upon group feeling. If the group feeling is 
strong, the (dynasty’s) temper likewise is strong, and its 
life of long duration. Group feeling, hi tunv, depcjiiis on 
numerical .strength, as wc have stated.*^ 

The real reason why (large dynasties last longer) is that 
when collapse cojoes it begins in the outly mg regions, and i, ssw 
the large dynasty lias many such provinces far from its center. 

Each defection that occurs necessarily requires a certain time. 

I'hc time required (for collapse of the dynasty) will be long 
in such oases, bccuuse there are many provinces, each of 


« Apparently, no *pecL|1c paisagc it referreil to litre. 
:»At 
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u'liiEh collapses in its own good time. Thetlunition of a large 
dynasiy, iherefore, is long. 

This (fact) may be ott.served in the Arab Muslim dynatity. 
[t lasted the longest of (all Muslim) dynasties, counting 
both the ‘Abbisids in tlie center and ilie Uinayyads far away 
in Spain. 'Fheir rule collapsed only after the fourth Itenlh] 
century.** Tine ’Ubaydid(-F£ttmid5) lasted about S80 years. 
The Siniiajah dynasty did not last as long as that of the 
■Ubaydid(-Fatimids}, namely, from the time when Ma* *ad(J 
al-Mu^izj entru.sted Ifriqiyah to Quluggtn b, Zirl in the 
year 358 up to the time W'hen the Almohads ttx>k 

possession of al-Qd’ii>i ** and IJoUgie in the y<?ar 
[l tdaj. 'Die contemporary Ahnohad {Hafsid) dynasty has 
lasted nearly 270 years. 

Thus* the life of a dynasty depertds upon [tiie niinibcr of) 
its supporters. "This is how God formerly proceeded with 
ITia servants.'* ■* 

[^93 <iyf>(tsly rarely entablMes kself firmly tn hinJs 
with many tlifferf^nt inl«f and grou/ts. 

The reason for this Is the differences in opinions and 
desires. Behind each opuilon and desire, there is a group 
feeling defending it. At any time, therefore, there is much 
opposition to a dynasty and rebclUon against it, even If the 
dynasty pos.sesses group feeling, because each group feeling 
under the control of the ruling dynasty thinks that it ha* »n 
i.isie itself (ctiough) strength and power. 

One may compare what has happened in this connection 
in Ifriqiyah and the Maghrib from the beginning of Islam 
to the present time. Hie inhabitants of those lands are 


"Arab Mudim itywty" comprises the 'Abbisids tmi the Umay. 
yaiis, Ion itic 'AbbAJsid dynasty nv an iiidetwrident iwwrr 

^ded ITS itsc ninth/tcHiih CKtriury [d., far imitandt^v beluw)^ he Mil |0 

mclijiie Spanish Umayyads. in order lo tile **Arab Muilim dyntity" 
iIm: liumtlcm gf lU Muslim dyrmfltiea* 

^Cf. p. a!5, iilKivc, 

* Qur'^ f au), 

«C1 Issawl, pp. i 11-13. 
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Berber tribea aiid groups. Tlie first victory of tbji Ab! Sarh “ 
over them and the European Christians (in the Maglirib) 
Mfas of no avail. They continued to rebel and apti-statlzed 
lime after time. The Muslims massacred, many of them. 
After the Muslim religion Itad been esiablislied among them, 
they went on revolting and seceding, and they adopted dis- 
si dent (KUarijitc) religious opinions many times. I bn Abi 
Zayd ** said dial the Berbers in the Maghrib revolted twelve 
titties and that Islam became firmly established among them 
only during the governorship of Musd b, Nu^yr and there¬ 
after. This IS w'har is meant by the statement reported on the 
authority of ’Lmar, that "irnqiyah 'divide.'!' “ die hearts of 
its mhabiiants." Tire statement refers to die great number 
of tribes and gnmps there, which causes them to be dis¬ 
obedient and unmanageable. The ‘lrat| at that time was dif¬ 
ferent, and so was Syria. The militia of the ('Iraq and Syria) 
coitaisted of Persians andi Byzantines (tcs pectively). All (the 
inhaliirants) were a mixed lot of i<*wn and city dwellers. 
When the .Vfuslim.s deprived them of their power, there re¬ 
mained no one capable of mahing a defense or of offering 
opposition. 

Tlie Berber triiies hi the West iirc innumerable. All of 
them are Bedoums and members of gntjups and families. 
Whenever one tribe Is destroyed, another takes its pbee and 
IS as refractory and rebellious as the iormer one had Iwen, 
■nierefore, it has taken the Arabs a long time to establish 
their dvnasiy in the land ol Ifriiiiyah and the Aluglirib, 

iTie same was the case in Syria in die age of the Israel¬ 
ites. At diat time, there existed (there) a very large nimiLier 
of trilws widi a great variety of group feelings, such 5S die 
trilies of Palestine and Canaan, the diddren of Esau, the 


•< ’Uilunin's governor of Kgypt, who tried ioconfiuerTri|Wliti«iua ^wdy 

after 647. ,, . .l 

“ CT. n, SW to Ch. I, above. The itatoirient » repcaiedly quoted iii tne 

'ffwr. Cf. VI, la. tos. 1 to; de Slaoe tir,}. 1, J", s'*,*- , ■ 

“ This IS Jt iilaj on viorris, ctmueeting Ifrii|ijiah with ilw Arauic rooi 
"lo divide." t'f. s;474. below; al-BaladlLUri, ul-buldda, 

';i. sae. 
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Midyanitcs, the children of Lot, the Kdomites, the Arnit?- 
niauhlt], the Amulehiies, Ciirgashiteii, and the Nahataeatut 
from tile Jaiirah and 'rhereforej it was difTiculi for 

the Israelites to establish their d 3 Tjasty firmly. Time after 
time, their royal authority was etidangereil. Tlie (spirit of) 
opposition (alive in the country) communicated itself to (the 
Israelites), They opposed their q\mi governineiii and re¬ 
volted against it. They thus never had a cuntinuoiis and 
firmly estahlishcrl royal authority. Eventually they were 
overpowered, first by the Fersiaris, then by the Greeks, and 
finally by the Romans, when iheir [xiwer vamc to an end in 
the Diaspora. “God has tlic p4)W'er to execute HU com¬ 
mands/' ** 

On the other hand, it is easy to estahUsh a dynasty in 
lands that are free frt»ro group feelings. Chjvenitnejit tliere 
w ill be 1 tranquil affair, because seditions and reliellions are 
few. anrl the dvnasty tliere does not need much group feeling. 
Tlti.s is the ease in comemporaiy Egypt and Syria. Thev are 
(now) free from tribes and group reelings; indeed, one would 
never suspect that Syria Itad once been a mine of them, as 
we have (just) stated. Royal authority in Egypt b most 
peaceful and firmly rooted, because Egj^pi has few dissidents 
or people who represent tribal groups. Egypt lias a sultan 
and subjects. (Egypt's) ruling dynasty consists uf the Turkish 
rulers aiiil tiieir groups. Tliey succeed each other in power, 
and the rule circulates among them, passing fnim one liranrii 
to another. The caliphate belongs in name to an Wbbisid, 
;t descendant of the 'Ahhastd caliphs of Baghdad, 

Tile same is the ease In contempurary Spain. The gmup 
,«!» feeling of the ruler of (Spain), Ibu al-Ahmar (tlic Nasrkis 
of Granada), w'as not strong or widespread to l>cgjn witlt. 
(I he Nasrids) lieloitged to one of the Arab houses that h.nd 
supjKJiteti the Umayyad dynasty, a few survivors of which 
remained. I his situation came aliout as follows: When the 
Spaniards were no longer ruled by the Arab dynasty (of llie 

**Cf p. +T t, btjrtvr. '“tjur'sn V3,ai [al). 
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Umii^^acts) and iht l^mtlinah and Altnoluid Bt-rbers became 
Eheir rulers, they detested this dominaiioii. Their oppression 
weighed heavily upon them, ami their hcaits were full of 
hate and indignation against (tlie new rulers). 

Near the end of the ( Aimohad) rule, the Almohad lordi 
handed o^^er many of their strongholds to the abominahle 
(Christian ruler), in order to gain his support for their at¬ 
tempts to capture the capital city of Nfarmkech. That caused 
renutants of the people in Spain who represented tiie ;tncieiit 
group feeling to unite, Tlwse were descendants of Arab 
liouses w'ho had to some degree kept away from urban 
civilization and the cities, and who were firmly rooted in 
miliiary life. They included Ibn Hud (of Saragossa), tbn 
al-Ahmar (of Gnmada), and Ibn Mardaiiish (of Valencia 
and Mkircia), and others like them. Sbn Hhd seized power, 
made propaganda for the ’Abbasid caliphate in the East, and 
caused the people to revolt against the Almohads. Allegiance 
to them w'afi denotmeed, and they were driven out. Jbn Hud 
thus became the independent ruler of Spain- Tlien, llm al- 
Ahmar rose to power and opposed Ihn Hud^s propaganda. 
He made propaganda for lliti Abf l^afs, the ,Almohad ruler 
of Ifriqiyah, and seized power with the help of a group of 
relatives who were called ''the chiefs.*' He needed no more 
people than these, {)ct:ause there were so few groups in Spain 
(at tliat time) possessing a goveniment and subjects. 

Ibn al-Ahinar then sought support against the alwminabie 
(Christian ruler) from Zanatab chieftains who came to him 
from acro.ss the sea. TTiese Zamitah chieftains became his 
associates in defense of the frontier regions and the niannhig 
of the garrisons. 

Now, the Zanatah (Merinid) ruler of the Maghrib had 
hopes of gaining power in ilpain. But these Zanatah chief¬ 
tains who were Ibti al-Ahinar*a associates defended him. His 
power, eveniuallv, w'as firmly cstablislied, Jhe people fx*- 
came used to bis rule and could do nothing against him. He 
lietiucathcd his power to his dtSirentiams, who liave held it 
down to the present. One should not think that he was with- 
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our group support. This was not so. He started out with a 
group, but it Wiis a small one- However, it was sufficient for 
his needs, because diere were few groups and tribes in 
(Spain) and, conrsetjuently, not much group feeling was 
needed there, in order to gain the upper hatid over the 
Spaniards, 

■'God has no need of the worlds," ” 

Q 10 j By its veiy nalurf, th£ royal ant/tontv etiiimi atl 
g/'OO'i/*’'" in for luxury and 

prefers tr&nquiUily and quieiJ* 

As” to claiming all glory for itself, this is hocause, as 
we have mentioned before, royal autlmrity exists through 
group feeling. Group feeling (such as leads to roval au¬ 
thority) is sometliltig composite that residts from (the 
amalgamation of) many groups, one of which is stronger 
than all the others. Thus, (a group feeling) is able to over” 
coine and gain power over (aQ the others), and, eventually, 
brings them all under its sway. Thus, social organization and 
superiority over men and dynastic.t come about. The secret 
heru is that a group fceiiTig extending over the entire tribe 
corre-sptmda to the temper in ihe things that come into licing. 
Temper U the product (of ihc mixture) of the elements. It 
has been explained in the [irnper place® that, w'hen the eJe- 
menrs arc combined in et^ual proportions, no mixture can 
take pliLLC. One (clement) must be suporioi' to ihe others, 
and when (it eserciscs) its superiority over them, mixturJ 


* Qur'ln 3.37 (sa). 

„ ** **■ of Three sections, tti the farher text# 

(hmty hy mt«re on [i- ssfl. 1. i ihte ilird. Edited hrm- 

Bmhority by iwuire,-' begiiut on p. asa, 
V aV I ^ ii; five text tmt also ocintaiiis ccrr«:(li3;i* iiml 

tXotzr.t'Jl.rf""‘"J ■>”>• "■ 

^ M+f. 

^ HA 3 gftTeml tTfenence ro works ofl phVHiCS 

'• UMted. nowevtr. Uni KliaJiii'm lui( niiidc ihe iiiiie 
jtmemL'iii ibove («, 6v to Cli. it) in on osrty stage o( ilw text later ikleied. 
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occurs. [ri tlie same way, one of tlie vurioiis trihal group 
feelings must be superior to all (others), in order to be able 
to bring them togetiier, to unite them, and to weld tliein into >» soa 
one group feeling comprising all the various groups. All 
ilie various groups are then under the iniliijcncc of the su¬ 
perior group feeling. 

'nais highest group feeling can go only to people who 
have a “house" and leadership among (the trit>e). One of 
diose people must be the leader who has superiority over 
them. Be is singled out as leader of all the various group 
feelings, because he is superior to all the otliers by birth. 

When he is singled out for (the position of leadership), lie 
is too proud to lei others sbire in his leadership and control 
over (the people) or to let them participate in it, because tlie 
qualities of liaughtiness and pride arc innate in animal 
nature, Titus, he develops the quality of egotism {ta’ulh/h), 
which is innate in liuman beings. 

Moreover* politics requires that only one person exercise 
control. Were various persons, liable to differ among each 
other, to exercise it, destruction of the whole could result, 

*'[f there were other gods except God hi the two (heaven 
and earth), they (heaven and earih) tvould have been de¬ 
stroyed." 

'llius, the aspirations of the various group feelings are 
blunted. People become tame and do not aspire to share with 
the leader In the exercise of controL I'beir gi'oup feeling is 
forced to refrain (from such a,spirations). The leader tubes 
charge all by himselLf, as far as possible. Eventually, he leaves 
no part in die power to anyone else, lie thus claims all the 
glory for himself and docs not permit the people to share in 
it. This may come to pass already with the fir-St ruler of a 
dynasty, or it may come to pass only with the second or die 
11111 x 1 , dciwnding on the resistance and strength of the various 
group feelings, but it is sonielhing unavoidable in a. dynasty. 

This is how CtoiI proceeds with Mis sen ants. 
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As ** to Koinfr in for luxurj', this is l>ccau«ie, when a 
nation has the uppef liand and taken possessinn of the 

holdm^5 of its predetes3it)rs vthn had royal auihoriiVt its 
prosperity and svell-lxiing' grow, l*eople become acrttstortied 
to a great iiumlwr of things, Fmm the necossUiea of life and 
a life of austerity, they progress to the luxuries atiti a life of 
comfort and beauty, rhey come to adopt the customs and 
(enjoy) the conditions of their predecessors. Luxuries require 
development of the customs necessary to produce them. 
People then also tend tow;ird tuxuiy- in food, clothing, bed¬ 
ding (caTpets), and jiousehold gin>tls. They Hike pride in 
sutdi things and vie with other nations in deliracies, gorgeous 
raiment, and fine mounts, Eveiy' new gclieratior> ivaiits to 
surpass the preceding one in this respect, and so it goes 
right down to the end of the dynastv, Tlie larger tlie reuim 
ruled by a dynasty, the greater is the share of its people in 
these Imvuries, I he limit ev’enlually to be reached is set for 
a particular dynasty by its own power «md by the customs 
of Its predecessors. 

This is how God proceeds with ills creatures. 

As « to preferring iranquillity and quiei, this is bct'ause 
a nation obtains royal autliorily only by pressing its claims, 
having in mind the purpose of obtaining superior!tv am} royal 
authority. When this purjxjsc is nccomplished/ali eifons 
cease. 


I wordcred at the busy efforts fate made in connection 
w'ittj my relatiofishtp with her. 

Then, when our relatiomhip bad ended, fate became 
quieL** 


“ Cf. Isuwi^ p. t ly, 

pMt AWi *!jkfir 'Ahdattah b: 

fmn, hb Mo'v^u Liyli ' " 
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'Alim people liave obtained the royal authority, tliey no 
(Iqjijfer) do the tiresome chores they had Ijeen usetl to under¬ 
take while still m search of it. ‘I'hey prefer rest and quiet and 
tranquillity, Now they seek to enjoy the fruits of royal au¬ 
thority, sUich as buildings, dwellings, and clothing, 'fhey 
build castles and install nmning water.® They plant gardens 
and enjoy life. They prefer rest to tiresome cliores. 'I'hey take 
pride in clothing, food, household goods, and bedding 
(carpets), as much as possible. They get used to this (atti¬ 
tude) and pass it on to later generations. It continues to grow 
in their midst, until Ood permits His commatul to be exe¬ 
cuted. 

Q n 3 ff'Arn tkf ( tfndtndei) of th royal uifMor- 

/ty l<i clawi 0.11 gtorv fur itself iind to obtoiis 
luxury aud trantjuiUiiy have Wenjirmly eitdh- 
lishrf the dynasty approaches senility. 

This “ can he explained in several ways. 

First: As we have stated, the (royal authority), by its 
very nature, must claim all glory for itxclf. As long as glory 
was the common (property) of the group, and all inemhert 
of the group made an identical effort (to ubiaiit glory), ilieir 
aspirations to gain tile upjier hand over others and to defend 
their own possessions were expressed in exemplary unruli- 
ncss and lack of resiraim. They all aimed at fume. Therefore, 
they considered death encountered in pursuit of giory, sweet, 
and they preferretl annihilation to the loss of (glory). Now, 
however, when one of them claims all giory for himself, he 
treats the others severely end liolds them in check. Further, 
he excludes them from postsessing pmperty and appropriates 
it for himself. I'eople, thus, become too la^y to care for fame 
They become di.Hpirtted and come to love humbleness and 
.•jcrvitudc. 

Tlie next generation (of members of the dynasty) grows 


l. SOttf 
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UJ 1 in tliii* (ciindUion). ITiey consider tbeir atlowaoccs the 
government ’5 [payment to them for militiirv ser\'ice and sujv 
port. No odicr thought occurs to them, [But) a persnn would 
rarely hire himself out to sacrifice hi* life. This (situation) 
dchilitates tliedynasty attd undermines its strengih. Its group 
feeling decays because the people who represent the gnmp 
feeling have lost their energy. As a result, the dynasty 
progresses tow'and weakness and senility. 

Sticondt As %vc have .taid befiire, royiil authoritv by its 
veiy nature requires luxury. People get accustomed 10 a 
great number of things, llieir expenses are liigher than their 
allowances and their income is not suflScient to pav for their 
expenditures. Those who are poor perish. Sjieiidtlirifts 
squander their tneome on luxuries. This (ixindition) becomes 
1 , sr/!t aggravated in the later generations. Eventually, all their 
income cannot pay for the luxuries anil other thing-'s they 
have liecoiue used 10 . "ITity grow needy. When their rulers 
urge them to defray the costs of raids and wars, they cannot 
get around It (but they have no money). 'rbcrcfJre, (the 
rulers) impose penaltieg on the (people) and deprive many 
of them of their property, either by appropriating it for xheiii^ 
selves or by handing It over to their own children and sup¬ 
porters in the dynasty. In that way, they make the people 
too weak (fiiianrially) to keep their own affairs going, and 
their weakness (then reacts u|ion the nder and) weakens 
hjm. 

Also, when luxury increases in a dynasty and penpic's in¬ 
come becomes insufficient for their needi and expenses, the 
ruler, that is, the government, must increase their allowances 
in order to tide them over and remedy their tinsoumi condi¬ 
tion, TTw amount of tax revenue, however, is a fixed otte. ft 
neither increases nor decreases. When it is increased by new 
customs duties, the amount to be collected as a result of the 
Uicrease has fixed limits (and cannot lie increased again). 
And when the tax revenues mu.si go to pay for recently in- 
crcascii allowancetr that had to be increased for everybody in 
view of new luxuries arxi great ex pet idi tores, the mllithi de- 
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crcasci in nuinber from what it iiail Ijccn before the increase 
in allowanceis,®^ 

Luxury) meanwhile, is still on the intrease- As a result, 
allowances become larger, and the militia decreases in num¬ 
ber. This happens a third and a fourth time. Eventually, the 
army is reduced to the smallest possible size. The result is 
■ hat the military defense of tlie dynasty is weakened and the 
pow'er of the dynasty declines, Neighboring dynasties, or 
groups and tribes under the control of the dynasty itself, be¬ 
come l>old and attack it, and God permits it to suffer the 
destruction that He has destined for (all) His creatiires. 

Furthermore, luxury corrupts the character. (Through 
luxury,) tlie soul aapiires diverse kinds of evil and sophlsii- i. .101 
rated customs, as will be mentioned in the section on seden¬ 
tary culture."* People lose the good qualities that were a sign 
and indication of (their qualification for) royal authority,"* 

'Hiey adopt the contrary bad qualities, Tliis points toward 
retrogression and ruin, according to the way Go<l ha$ 
(plaimed it) for Mis creatures in this connection. The dy¬ 
nasty shows symptoms of dissolution and disintegratioiu It 
becomes affected by the chronic diseitses of semlity and fiiialty 
dies. 

niird: .\s we have mentioned,^ roj'al authority, by its 
very nature, requires tranquillity (and rest). When people hts 
come accustomed to tranquillity aiul rest anti adopt them as 
character traits, they liccome paii; of tlieii' nature- 'i*his is the 
case witli all the things to which one grows used and ac¬ 
customed. 

Tlte new generations grow up in comfort and the case of 
luxury and tranquillity. The trait of savagery (which former 
generations had ixjsscssed) undergoes transformation. Tliey 
forget the customs of desert life that enabled them to achieve 

ifi, *iiiee ilit nUrTw^nrei i<i lie paid are Wghcf tlwn Indore, and 

the inroma biis not ixw:rci*itcdj fewer mi'ii can be hire^ furiherj 
Sijn f.5 btlow. 

" cr pp, Ct jijnve. 

cr. pp. L, 
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royal autliority, such as ^reai encrfry* ihe habit of I'apadty, 
aiKl the ability to travt'l in tli^ ulUteme^s and Hnd one's way 
in waste regions. No differcnctr remains l>et\v'een them and 
ordinary city dwellers, exeepi for ihcir (fighting) skill ^ and 
emblems, Tlieir military defense weakens, their energy is 
lost, and their strength is tmdermined. The evil efTetrts of 
this situation on the dynasty show themselves in tlie form of 
seniliiy. 

People, meanwhile, roritinue to adopt ever newer fonns 
of luxury and sedentary culture and of quiet, iranquillity, and 
softness in all their conditions, and to sink ever [lee{>cr into 
them. They thus become estranged from desert life and 
desert toughness. Gradually, they lose more and more of 
I, (tlie old virtues). They forget the quality of bravery that 
was their protection and defense. Evcntuallv, they come to 
depend upon some other militia, if they have orw-. 

An example of this is the nations whoi^e history is avail¬ 
able in the Looks you liave. VMiat 1 have said ^vili in* found 
to be correct and admit! ing of no doubt. 

In a dynasty affected by senility as the re.sult of luxury 
and rest, it sometimes happens that the ruler cliooses he!|>crs 
and partisims from groups not related to (the ruling dynasty 
but) used to toughnes.s. He uses (these people) as an army 
which will be better able to suffer the hardsiilps of wars, 
Ituiiger, and privation, riiis could prove a cure for the senility 
of the dynasty when it comes, (but only) until God peimirs 
His command regarding (the dynasty) tu be executed. 

This is W’hut hapjiened to the 'lurki.sh dvnastv in the 
East. Most memtiers of its army were Turkish dienf.s. Tlie 
(1 urkhili) rulers then chose horsemen and soldiers fn)m 
among the white slaves (Mamelukes) wlm were brouglti to 
them. They were more eager to fight and better able to 
suffer privation.^ than the children of the earlier white slaves 
(blamelukes) who had grown up in easy circiunstaiiccs as a 
ruling class in the shadow uf the government. 

The same w as the case with the Almohml (Kulsid) dy.- 

tt. i]c»;(y in Jinmut iifjitU'qtirt XlVO(isG&}, laa. 
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nasty iti tfnqiyah. Thtfir rulers often selected their armies 
frujn the Zanatali and the Arabs. Xhev used many of them, 
anft disregiirded their ovm people who had tjecome used to 
luxlI^J^ Thus, the dynasty obtained another, new life, im- 
afiected by senility. 

God mlierits the earth and whomever is upon it, 

C 1*2 ^ Dynmtm hime a natural life slum like individmls. 

It^* should be known that in the opinion of physicians 
ami astrologers, the natural life {span) of individuals is one 
hundred and twenty years, that is, the period astrologers call 
the great lunar year. Within the same generation, the dura¬ 
tion of life differs according to the conjunctions. It may be 
cither more or less than one hundred and twenty years. Tiie 
life (span) of persons wlio are under some particular con¬ 
junction will be a full hundred years. Of others, it will he 
fifty, or eighty, or seventy years, accordingly as the indica¬ 
tions of conjunctions noted by these observ'ers may require. 
Tilt? life of a Muslim lasts ttetween sixty and seventy years. 
This is stated in the fjadUh?* llie natural life span of one 
hundred and twenty years is surpassed onlv on the occasion 
of rare configurations and extraordinarv positions on the 
firmament. Such was the case with Noah and with a few 
(individunls) among tlie peoples of'Ad and ThamQd. 

'fhe same is die case with the life (span) of dynasties. 
Their durations may differ according to the conjunctions. 
However, as a rule no dynasty lasts beyond the life (span) 
of three genenitiims." A generation is Identical with the 
average duration of die life of a single individual, namelv, 

™ Cf. R, A. NkhoSiori^ qf EiiiUra Pirflij and pp, 

^ Cr [[, IL f. 

cn issswi, pp. 1 17 f. 

” Ct ibovt. TTic ffi]|i>win|f assumption of n prriod of lany 

(iiKi not squirr with reuurk* Ibn Klialiftin irukei liere abou* iht 
laijirtli of hymaM w hrthcr one EnuisUtcA dunslion of lifu"* 

qr “middle life "^llur la tier u bursty possible reodeting, tetining^ly syp- 
piirtfd hy the i|UUUttyii troni the and tht^ di&cusiion found s:sji| ty 
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forty years. (ihe time) rcquirtfil for growth to be completed 
anti matunty feaejieil. fxoti jwiidr *'Until when ho reacJiiw his 
maturity and reaches the age of forty years. . . ^ 'I'here^ 

fijre, ^ve have said that the (average) duratiem of die life of 
an individual is identical with the duration of a generation. 

Our statement U confirmed by tlte significance of the 
(forty-year) sojourn of the children of Israel in the desert." 
Those forty (years) were mtendtd to bring about the dis¬ 
appearance of the generation then alive and the growih of 
another generation, (one) that had not witnessed and felt 
the liutiitHation (in Egypt). 'I'liis la proof of the assumption 
that (a period of) forty years, which is idcntii^a] with tlie 
(average) Dfe of a singie individual, must be cojisidered the 
duration of a generation. 

We have stated that the duration of the life of a dynasty 
does not as a rule extend beyond three generations. The fir.st 
generation retains the desert qualities, desert ttmghne.'is, and 
t, 307 desert savagjery, (Its members are used to) privation and to 
sharing their glory (with each other); they are brave and 
rLipaciouB. Therefore, the strength of group feeling tx>ntisiues 
to lie preserved among them. I hcy are sharp and greatly 
feared. Teople submit to theiii. 

fjtidcr the influence of royal aitthorilv and a life of ease, 
the second generation changes from iht desert attitude to 
sederuary culture, from privation to luxury and iilenty, from 
a state in which everyWy shared in the glory to* one in 
wliich one roan claims all the glory for himself w'liile the 
others are too lazy to strive for (glorj'), and froni proud 
sujjeriority to humble subservience. Tims, the vigor of 
gi-oiip feeling is broken to .some extent. People become used 
tu lowliness and obedience. But many of (the old virtues) 
remain in them, because they ImJ Jiad direct persotml contact 
with the first generation and its conditions, and had observed 

"Qur'an (i-s), 

" Cf, pp. 13a itu] sail, iiiove. 

»Cf. pp. aisff,. above. 
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with their own eyo« its prowess anti striving for glor^ anti 
its intention to protect and defend (itself). They cannot ^ivc 
all «f it up at ont’c, although a good deal of it may go. They 
live in hope that the conditions tliai existed in the first 
generation may come back, or they live under the illusion 
that those conditions still e>dsi. 

Tlie third generation, then, has (completely) forgotten 
the period of desert life mid toughtie.ss, as if it had never 
existed. 'ITn^ have lost (the taste for) the .sweetness of fame 
and (for) group feeling, l>ecause they are dominated by force. 
Luxury reaches its peak among them, because they are so 
much given to a life of prosperity and ease. Tiiey become 
dependent on the dynasty and are like women and children 
who need to be defended (by someone else). Group feeling 
disappears completely. People forget to protect uml defend 
themselves and to press their claims. With their embleins, 
apparel, horseback riding, and (fighting) skill,'® tliey deceive 
people and give them the wrong impression. For the most 
part, they are more cowardly than women upon their backs. 
When someone comes and demand.s something from them, 
they cannot repel him. The ruler, tlien, has need of other, 
brave people for his suppoil. He takes many dients and 
folUnvers. They help the dynasty to some degree, until God 
perniit-s it to be destroyed, and it goes with everything it 
st.'uid.'i for. 

As one can sec, we have there three generations. In the 
course of these three generations, the dynasty grows senile 
and is worn out. Therefore, it is in the fourth generation that 
(ancestral) prestige is destroyed. This was stated before in 
connection with (the subject) tliat glory and (ancestral) 
pre.'itige are restricted to four generations."® Wc have proved 
it with natural and evident arguments based on premises dwt 
we established before. The reader should consider that. As 
an impartial person, he should not disregard the truth. 


Cf. h. 71 to duptei* dbaviffe * CC If,, jWvCr 
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Tlirec generation last one Inindreti ami twenty voati, 
w stated before. As a rule, thnasties do not last longer than 
that many years, a few more or a few less, save when, by 
chajwe, tto one aftpeani attack (the dyrosty). When senility 
becomes pre|Ki tide rant (in a dynasty), there may be no 
claimant (for its pjwer, and then noticing will happen), but 
if there should be one. be will encounter no one capaijte of 
repelling liim. If the time is up, {the end of the dynasty) 
cannot tic postponed for a single hour, no more than it can 
be accelerated “ 

In this way. the life (span) of a dynasty TOiTes|wnds to the 
life (span) of an individual; it grows up and [lasse.s into an 
age of stagnation and thence into retrogression. Therefore, 
people oonimonlv say that the life (span) of a dynasty is one 
hundred years. ITie saying meanti the same as whm (I Jiave 
just explained). 

One should consider this and derive from it a rule for 
finding the correct number of ancestors in a pedigree, if one 
is uncertain about it but knows the time iiiterv-al that the 
1 , flofl pedigree covers. For eacli hundred years, one should figure 
three ancestors. If the result tallies with the total mimt?er 
of (ancestors indicated in the pedigreci it) is correct. If it is 
one generation short, there must be an error in the number 
of (ancestors Ltidicatcd in the pedigree, and) there must l>e 
one (aficestor) too many In it. If (the result) indicates one 
generation too many, one (ancestor) must liave licen omitted 
(from the ptnligi'ce). fn the ssame w'ay, one riuiv ftgure out 
the number of years, if one knows the iTorrect munix'r of 
ancestors,® 

God determines night and day.“ 

“ Cf. B:I2>, (jcluw, 

* Tvads: , . . if one llic nuinlirr of incwtofi. If the rmLsr 
cangidert (ilii* * mle), Iti* will flnrt ki usLi 4 lly to be correct '* 

Ibr WuUdi^ii applied ihij ro |ik» pedi^ mt[ ciiii.c »u the mn- 
duswn Uwi It omitted quite i number of link*; cf. .fefrtfr/iifivaMr. h, 1. Cf. 
aUo abuMe, p. luvk (n, ko]. t ,. r 

^ Cf. C|ur'an 
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^ 13 n Titt trjttiifhn of tlynastui Jrom desert life to sed-^ 
entarx culture, 

W 

It should l)c known lhai ihcKe stages arc natural one* for 
dynasties. The stiperiority through which royal authority is 
achieved is the result of group feeling and of the great energy 
and rapacious habita which go Tsith it. As a rule, these things 
are possible only in connection with desert life. The first 
stage of dynaatiea, therefore, is that of desert life. 

Wien royal authority is obtained, jt is accompanied by a 
life of ease and increased opponunitics. Sedentary culture is 
merely a diversification erf* lujtury and a refined knowledge 
of the crafts employetl for the diverse aspects and ways of 
(luxury). This concerns, for instance, food, clothing, builds 
ing, bedding (carpets), utensils, :ind other household needs. 
Each one of these things requires sj>eciai interdependent 
crafts serATug to refine and improve it. ('I'hese crafts) increase 
in number with the (grt>wing) variety of pleasures and 
amusements and wavs and means to ctijov the life of luxury 
the soul desires, and (with the grooving number of) difiereiu 
things to which people get used. 

'iTe ” setlentary stage of royal authority follows the stage 
of desert life. It does so of necessity, as a result of tlie fact 
that roval authority is of necessity accompanied by a life of 
ease, In the sedentary stage and under (sedentary) condi- 
tion.s, the people of a given dynasty always follow the tradi^ 
(ions of the preceding dynasty, lliey olwtcrve with their owm 
eyes the circumstances (luidcr which the preceding dynasty 
Uvt?i|), aiul, as a rule, Icam from them. 

Somethitig of the sort happened to die Arabs during the 
conquest by which they came to rule the I’ersians and By¬ 
zantines and made tbeir daughters and sons tlieir servants. 
At (bat lime, ilic Arabs had no sedentary culture at all. The 
story goes that when they were given a pillow they supposed 

■*Cf. Iwiwij pp, Hft t 
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it was a bundle of raj's.I'hc camphor ihcv foiuid in ihe 
treasuries of the I’ersian king ivas used by them as s.ill itt 
their dougli. There are many similar things. 'I’he Arabs, 
then, enslaved the people of the former dynasties and em- 
jiloyed them in their uecupatiotis and their household needs. 
From among them, they selected skilled masters of the vari* 
OUA (LTafrs), and were in mm tanglit by them to handle, 
master, and develop ihctn for themselves. In axldition, the 
circumstances oi the .Vralis’ life widened and becanie more 
diversified, Thus, they reached the liinii in tills resj^t. niey 
cjitered the stage of sedentary culture, of luxury and refine¬ 
ment in food, drink, clothing, building, weapons, bedding 
(carpets), household gotnls, music, and all other coiiimodi- 
ticit and fumlsllings. The same (perfection they showed) on 
their gala days, banquets, and wedding nights. In this respect, 
they surpassed the limit. 

Looking at the repons of aUjMas'ddi, ar-Tahari, and 
other (historians) concerning the wedding of iiUMa'mijn to 
BGran, daughter of aUHasan b. Sahl, one will be amazed.** 
1 hey tell about the gifts lifiran's fiiiher made tn the retinue 
of al-Ma’mun when the caliph came by boat to (aUHasan's) 
house in Fiiirim as-silh to ask for Burin's hand. I’Jiey tell 
a1>out the exi^cnditiircs for the ttismage (settlement, inildk) 
imd the wedding gifts al-Mq'tniin gave her and the exjieruU- 
tures for the wedding. On the wedding day. aMJasan b. Sahl 
gave a lavish bampiet that was aiiendw! by ai-Ma'mfln's 
retinue. To member.^ of the first class, al-Hasan distributed 
lumps of tmisk wTapped in papers granting farms and estates 


“ Thia seem# lo refer In tlie ttratincnl meceU out hy Betfouina lo vaIubIiIc 
wiihiorL* that belong to (lit Pprsisn mmitiander, Ruatuin. A«»rdirc to the 
« then, with thdr kiu;„. thus rifpitif; thvin «|«i. Ct, Ihn 
at FakM, tr. C. E. J. VVhjitinj; {Lundon, m?), p. 77, C j,id f> <lci 

not reatl but ^bll. Jssawi'* su^KMiiDn that wc read 

and tronilate "ioive* u( ifread . , . pan^niffit" is iniiiiausihk, 
rhe ittny thecanspbor also ajipeari fn Ibn a(-TKlp(li, p. 7A. 

:c . f Tr^' *1nii.tteii. I, 11,81 ff,; AlurOj Vil, 

„ J-Jlowcver llh Kljutduti \i»s many nitire deLiil* than ai-Tsbari and al* 

rvferLiu-ea tu ibis often ijuotcd liton, cf. 
jOrjli Awwids cdititm of ash~S)iabushti, l}t\Si-dt (Bagiidail, iBAJ), p* 101 
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to the holders. Each obtained what chance and luck ga\'e him. 
To the second class, (al-ljasan) distributed hags cadi of 
which held lo.ooo dinars. To the third class, he distributed 
bags with the same amount in dirhams, Lri addition to all this, 
he had already silent many tim es as much when al-Ma'miin 
had stayed in ids house. Also, al^Ma'mun gave Burdti a 
thousand hyacinths (nibies) as her wc-dding gift (moAr) on 
tlie wedding night. He burned candles of amber each o f which 
w'dghcd one hundred mann maait being one anti two- 
thirds pounds (rtf/). He had pm down for her carpets w’oven 
with threads of gold and adorned with pearls and hyaclntlts. 
When aUMa'iiifm saw all this, he said, "That AhQ Nuwas 
is admirablel It is aa though he had had this (situation and 
these carpets) before his eyes when he said, describing wine: 


As if its small and large shiny bubbles 
Were little pearls upon a ground of gold.'' ^ 


<^ne hundred and forty mule loads of wood had been brought 
three times a day for a whole year to tlie kitchen and were 
ready for the wedding night. All that wood was consumed 
that very night. Palm twigs were set alight by pouring oil 
on them. Boatmen were ordered to tiring boats to transport 
the di.stinguishcd guests on the Tigris from Baghdad to the 
nvyal palaces in the city of al-Ma'mun ” for the weddhig 
banquet- The boats prepared for that purpose numbered 
50,(XM>. and they carried people buck and forth all day long- 
There were many other such things. 


tlieie atiirie* gaiiiKt in the tilling i» Uluaintcd by the fact tlut 
4 iii»thLT sdurce hu nil (pOLnwIs) instead of man* here- Cf. id-KtiJitib al- 
Ba^hidadT, T^rUk (Cairo, 1349/ltiSt]. VII, aai. 

“ Uf Ahi Non is, D/nif* (Ciiro, IRfS), [i. ina. The ver« kabo quoted 
by graitiituriBiia. Cf. al-(Urirl, Darr^ ai-gkswtcdf, cd. H. Tliorbetke (Lcip- 
»!(;, tail 1 , p. 4 fi; I bn HialiAm. La PUiit dt nitit, U. A. Uoguyer (Leiden, 
issr), p. srt. 

* thn K b a IS tin appimnty in iniml dw palare of nl-Ma'mOn «‘hirti, 
tiefore Uim, bail bdotiged to JaTar Bl-Biivniakl, mid after tiim to at-JJasan b. 
Sahl. Cf, G. Le Strange, lii^ktladdm^g thfAbhuid (Oxford, t90a}, 

p, i-te. 
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A similar occasion was tlip ^v^.'Liding of al-Ma'imm b. 
Dhl rwifin in Toledo. It was described hy Ibn Bassilm " in 
the hiiah atih-Dhiilrtarijh and bv l!m l lay^’an. 

All these (people) had previously been in the first stage 
of desert life. They had been completely iiKsipable of such 
things, because, in their low .standard of lifir and their sim- 
plkity, they lacked Lroth the means and people with teclmical 
ability. It has been said that al-Hajjaj gave a bittu|uet on the 
otiasion of tlie cLmimcbion of one of his sons. He had one 
nf the Persian landowners brought to him and asked him 
about the banquets the Persians hud given (in former times). 
He asked hiiti to tell him about the most lavish banquet he 
had ever attended. The reply was: "Ves, my Lord, i at- 
tciideti tht banquet of one of the provincial governor.^ 
(murc/Kfjts) of the I'ersian king, given for the inhabitants of 
Firs, lie useil golden plates on tables of silver, four (plates) 
to each (table). Eacfi (table) was carried by fijur tnaid- 
SLTvanls, and four persons were seated at each. After they 
had uaten, the four of them left with the table, the plates u'n 
it, and the n^idservams." (When he heard that,) aS-Hajja| 
merely said, ”Boyf Have .some camels slaughtered and give 
the people 10 eat.“ J-le realized that he could not afford such 
sumjituousncss as liad once actually existed. 

The allowances and gi atuities the L mayvad.s gave f their 
followers) illustrate the [joint under discussion. In keeping 
w itb Arab desert custom, most of (their gratuities) consisted 
of camels. Theti, in the ’Abbilsid, the 'Lbaydid(-Farimid), 
and later dynasties, these gratuities, a.-* one knows, rame to 
Ik large sums of motiey, eltcsts of clothes, artd hordes with 
their complete trappings. 

The same sitviation prevailed among the Hut amah in 


"'Alf Ij. naMiifi. ( 1 , s+!> |ti'|. 7 .- 4 a|. cr. j 333. 1 nr 

hit «'’C Uniiedew tp. 

mlidson* owcftsiiirt Dptlie dfuiiticiniiifi dfal-Mi'ruur!^ 

viilMtnti THjl'lMhfti TliP hov.tv\iT, fjrpcj nr>t moccyr Im ilw 
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their relatiutiship with the Agitlabitls in Ifriqiyah and the 
Bitnii I'ugh^h (Ikhshidids) in Egypt ■ among the Lamtunah 
in their relationship with die mw df hif/tis in Spniii and also 
with the Almohads, and among the Zanatah in their rdation- 
ship with the Almohads, and so on. 

Sedentary Liilture was always transferred from the pre¬ 
ceding dynasty to die later one. The sedentair culture of the 
Persians was transferred to the Arab Umayyads and *Ab- 
hasids. The sedentary culture of the Umayyads in Spain was 
transferred to the Altnobad and Zanatah kings of tlie con- 
temptirary Maghrib. That of the 'Abbasids was transferred, 
succes.sively, to the Daylam, to the SuljDq Turks, to the 
Turks in Egypt, and to the Tatars in the two 'Iriqs. 

llie larger a dynasty, the more imfiortatU is its sedentaiy 
culture. For sedentary culture is the consequence of luxury; 
luxury is the consequence of wealth and prosperity; and 
wealth and prosperity are the consequences of royal authority 
and related to the extent of (territorial) possessions whidi 
the people of a panleular dynasty have gained. All the (ele¬ 
ments of sedentary culture) arc, tlius, proiwnionate to the 
(greater or smaller extent of) royal authority. Upon close 
and careful examination thi.s will be found to be a correct 
statement as regards civilization and dynasties.“ 

God inherits the earth and whomever is u^wn it. 

[[ 14 ]] Luxury zuili aijirst gAf additiouat strmgth fo 
a iiyndsty. 

The ” reason for this is that a tribe that has obtained 
royal autliorhy and luxury in prolific and produces many 
children, and tlie community grows. Tlius, the group grows. 
Furthermore, a greater numiier of clients and (ollowers is 
acquired. TTie (new) geiieratiutis grow up in a climate of 
prosperity and luxury. ITirough them, (the dynasty) gains 

«ITif earlur lexis hiivc ‘Turklih Mafctiulies," tait die «<inl 
Ibkea" »ppcaf» hive lieeij wt in C ind dues tut occur in D. 

“ ”Aiu1 ilvTiaitiei'* J|ipean in itie mirgin of C aid in tiic text of D. 

«tX liiiawi, pp. imf. 
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in numlHjrs and in strength, litTause a great number nf grou]>s 
t'orm at that titite as live result of the numerical increase. 
Wlien the first and second generations arc gone and the 
dynasty starts to become senile, its Followers and clients can¬ 
not do anything on thetr own to put the dvnastv and its 
royal authority on a firmer basis, because they never had 
authority of their own but were dependent on the men of 
(the dynasty) and (merely) supported it. U^cn the roots are 
gone, the branches cannot be strong on iheir own, but dis¬ 
appear completely, and the dynasty no longer retains its 
former strength. 

This is exemplified by wimt happened to the Arab dy- 
1 , ,ij* nasty in Islam. As wc hove fiiatedthe Arabs at the time 
of the Prophet and the early caliphs numbered approximately 
150,000 Miidar and Qahtan (tribesmen). The life of luxury 
reached its ciutiax in the dynasty. The (popuLation) grew 
rapidly with the growth of prosperity, 'Phe caliphs acquired 
many clients and followers. "Hms, the (original) number in- 
creasetl many times, h is said that during tlic com^uest of 
Amorium, al~Mu*tasim laid siegt to the city with J«JO.OOO 
This number can hardly fail being correct, if one thinks 
or(the large size of) the Muslim militia of the Iwrder regions 
both far and near, in both the East and the West, and adds the 
soldiers directly in the service of the ruler, together with all 
die clients ami followers. 

Al-Mas'iidi said: « ”‘nie descendants of al^'Abbas b. 
■AlxJ-aT.\Jiiltalib were counted in the days of al-Ma'mfln, 
in order to give them pcn.sions. They were found to nutnlicr 
30,000 men ruid women," It should be noted how great the 
nuinL>er had become in less than two hundred years. It should 
be known that the increaae wa.s caused by the lii.xury and 
prosperity whidi the {'Abbasid) dynasty had achieved and 
in which the new gen erations had grown uij. Otherwise, the 

** Cf p. 330j 

fVl-Miis aiiA^dhokih^ VI I* I3it f., hut eatinintm rauifinir frocu 

SOO,Q#X> tu sKK>,Li<K>. ^ 

^ Cf oI-M as'fidl, VI f, where thv h Furl her rtFtif^ticei 
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iiumbcr of Ardbs^ as it had liecn In the beginning of the con¬ 
quest, would nut even remuiely have (peniiitteU) sudi an 
inci'easc. 

God is “the Creator, the Knowing One." ^ 

^ la] The stages af dynastm. Hott' the desert attitude 
differs among the people in the different 
stages^ 

U should be known that a dynasty goes through liilforent 
stages and encounters new conditions. Through the condi- 
tiofts that are peculiar to a particular stage, the supporters 
of the dyiiasiv acquire in that stage traits of diaracter such 
as do not exist in any other stage. Traits of character are the 
natural result of the peculiar situationi. in which they are 
found. 

The conditions and stages of a dynasty are as a rule fio 
more than five (In number). 

Tlie first stage is that of success, the overthrow of all 
opposition, and the appropriatiori oi royal authority from 
the preceding dynasty. In this stage, the ruler serves as 
model to his people by the manner in which he acquires glory, 
collects taxes, defends property, and provides miUtary pro¬ 
tection. He does not claim anythiitg exclusively for himself 
to the exclusion of (his people), because (such an attitude) 
is what is required by group feeling, (and it was group 
feeling) that gave superiority (to the dynasty), and (group 
feeling) still continuc.i to exist as before. 

The second stage U the one in whicii the mler gains com¬ 
plete control over Jtls people, claims roynl authority all for 
himself, excluding them, and prevents thcni from trying to 
have a share in it. lit this stage, the ruler of the dynasty is 
concerned with gaining adherents and uctiuiruig clients and 
followers in great numbers, so as to iie able to liUtnt tlie 

•'qur’an sfl.st (S')- 

»* The earlier tests hwl«UlffETsnt tillc, namely, '''Die autjjes of a dyimsty 
aatl Its varying condlitoto. 'llw iJesrrf ittitiidc of ihe peapic in ilK* difRa-ent 
atagES." The olJ title is ''' ^ 
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aspirations of rho people who share it) hbi group fcelirtg ami 
belong to liU group, who are of the aaiue descent as he hitiwelf 
and have the same elaitn to royal authority as he has. He 
keeps them from power and bars them from the sources of 
(power). He stops them from getting to it, and, eventually, 
all the power is in the hands of his family. He reserves all 
the glory' that he is huLliiiivg up to the members of his own 
house. He spends as mueh. or more, care to keep (his people) 
at a distance and to sutsdue ihem, as the first members of the 
dj'nasry expended in the search for power. The tir.st (mem¬ 
bers of the dynasty) kept .strangers away, and all the people 
who shared in their group feeliiig supported them in Uiis. 
He, on the other lumd, keeps (his) relatives away, and he is 
.sui>portL‘d in this effort only by a veiy small miraber of 
people, who are not related to him. Tlius, be undertakes a 
very difHcult task. 

■[’he third stage is one of leisure and Tranqmllity )n whirh 
the fruits of royal authority arc enjoved. f Ihese fruits are) 
the things that human nature desires, such as acc|utsinon of 
property, creation of lastittg monuments, and fame. All the 
t, 3J<r ability (of the ruler) is expended on collecting taxes; regu¬ 
lating income and expenses, bookkeeping and planning” 
expenditures; erecting large buildings, big constructions, 
spacious cities, anil lofty inunuments; presenting gifts to 
embassies of nobles fri)m (foreigi;) nations and tribal digni¬ 
taries; and dispensing Ixiunty to fiis own people. In additinn, 
he supports the demands of his folli'iwers anil retinue with 
money and po.sltions. He inspects his .soldiers, pays dicm 
well, and distributes fairly their allowances every monih. 
Eventually, the result of this (liberality) shows itself in their 
dress, their fine equipment, and thek' armor on parade davs. 
The ruler thu.s cjin impress friendly dynasties and frighten 
hostile onra with (his soldiers), lliis stage is the lust during 


«Cf. p. (n, stHi), IjcIow, 

*“ Fcr iayttit. cf. n. 1 7a let CIl i. above. 
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whit'h tlie ruler is in complete authority. Tliraughout tlib 
and the previous stages, the rulers are iiidepefident in their 
opinions* They build up their strength atid show the way fur 
tiunse after them. 

The fourth stage is one of coniemment and peacefulness. 
'Ilie ruler is content oiil) what his predecessors have huilt, 
lie lives ill peace with all his royal peers. He adopts the 
tradition cf his predecessors and follows closely in their foot¬ 
steps. ile imitates their ways most carefully. He tldnks that 
to depart from tradition woukl mean the destruction of his 
power and that they knew better (what is good for the 
preservation of) the glory they themselves had built 

'Hie fifth stage is one of waste and .squandering. In this 
stage, the ruler wastes on pleasures and a muse rooms (the 
treasures) accuiriubted hy his ancestors, through (excessive) 
gcncrosiiv lo his inner circle and at their parties. Also, he 
acquires bad, low-i:lass tollowers to whom he entrusts the 
most important matters (of state), which they are not qualt- 
licd to handle by themselves, not knowing which of Them 
they should tackle and wbidi diey shoukl leave alone. (In 
uddirion,) the ruler seeks to destroy tlic great clients of his 
people and followers of his predecessors. Thus, they come to 
hate him and conspire to refuse support to him, (Further¬ 
more) he loses a number of soldiers by spendhig their al¬ 
lowances on his pleasures (instead of paying tliem) and by 
refusing them access to hi.i person and not supervising theni 
(properly). Thus, he ruins the foundations his ancestors had 
laid and tears down what they had built up. In this stage, the 
dynasty L\ seized by seiiUity and the chronic disease from 
which ii can hardly ever rid itself, for which it can find no 
cure, and, eventually, U is destroyed. We slmll explain rliat 
in connection with conditions to he discussed later on.™ 

Ciod is the best heir.™ 


Below, pp. 37^ JT., and elkti/vticie. 
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16 3 monuuunts qf u gnvn liynasty an prtrfiar- 

tionaU ta its original potiffr™ 

The reason for rhL? is that rnnniiments owe their origin 
to the pow'er that brought the djnastj into behijr^ The im- 
pres-sion the dynasty leaves is proportionate to (that power). 
The momiments of a dynasty are its buildings and large 
(edlhces, tiaykii!).^ They are proportionate to the orighial 
power of the dynasty, iliey can materialize only when there 
are many workers and unittfd action and co-operatton. When 
a djiiasty is large and far-flung, with many provinces and 
subjects, workers are verj- plentiful and can be brought to¬ 
gether from all sides and regions. Thus, even the Iarge.st 
momutietit (AuvA^ft/) can materialize. 

Think of the works of the people of *Ad and Thannid, 
about which the Qur’an tells.Or, one sliould see with one's 
own eyes the Reception Mall of Khosraw (ftedn {iisrd), that 
powerful achievement of Persian (art:hilecture). Ar-Rashtd 
intended to tear it down and destroy it. Mt could not do so 
t, for all his trouble. He began the work, but then was not 
able to conitnite. 1 he story of how he asked Yahya b. Khilid 
for advice in that affair is well known,™ It is worth noting 
that one djmasty was able to construct a building that another 
dynasty w'as not able to tear down, even though destruction 
is much easier than construction.Thai illustrates the great 
difference betw'cen the two dvtiasties. 


“ l“he (iibatiftnEX nf is beluu, 2 l^& (T, 

Cf. |Tp ^5 (T,* aridJ^ fiir The TKflfuftrf* cf., for insturuiie., X Horowitsu 

pp |Oj» ET 

Cf, al-Mis'iidl, MvrSj ihUi^ktihah^ II* IH7 f Hiti lOuldftrt lelli a 
siory ahaiit al-Ma'miin m\d Khiiicl b. tJamiiik in Jll, lui. Cf. ibo 
a.k!4tf r., below, 

iwcf. also e:ia 1^3 4l-Mav*udi. II, xM. Ao^rditifj 

m Ihn AM fjajaliih ai-Tilimailtir, SidJhiirJdM- (t'aim, in 

the niAr^gui (if at-* AmiUp M/khUk^ and coiitEiiuc^l iti the- I’nErji'lri rvT p. tt of the 
attsolieii ~4tpJr by she satne * Amill), p n tegendary irLftCTi|> 

tiDii on the rnad m folSuwfi “We hiilli thoiit in sisiy yean. Lei him 

wtu^ v^ ishts, dpsiToy Thein in six 1iuru]rf<d years^ tor ilesMTiiitlnii La cwier ihuJi 
torkitruciitfn.** 
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One Tnav also cotitpare the Mave of al^Walid t!i Da- 
masciui, the Umayyad Mosque iii C6rdoba, the bridge over 
the river at C6rdoha, and, as well, the arches nf the aquedua 
over which \vater is brought into Carthage, the monumems 
of Cherdiel in the Maghrib, (he pyramids of Egypt, and 
many other such monuments that may still l>e seen. They 
illustrate differences in strength and weakness that tiave 
existed among the various dynasties. 

It should be known that all these works of the ancients 
were possible only through engineering skill and the con¬ 
certed labor of many workers. Only thus could these ittotni- 
mems (/wvjtij/) and wforks Ijc cunstructed. One should not 
think, as die common people do, that it was because the 
ancients had liodies larger in size than our owm.™ Human 
beings do not differ in this respect, as much as monuments 
{ftaykal) and relics differ. Storytellers have seized upon the 
subject and used it to make exaggeratei1^(fables). They have 
written stories in this vein about the ' Ad and the 'lltamud 
atid the Amalekiies, which are complete lies. One of the 
strangest of these stories is about Og, the son of .-Vnak, one 
of the Canaanites against whom the children of Israel fought 
in Syria. At'oordirtg to these sloiTtellers, he was so tail that 
he took fish out of the ocean and held them up to the sun to 
be cooked.^'* To their ignorance of fuiman affairs, the story- 
teller.*! Ivere udil ignorance of astronomical matters. They be¬ 
lieve that the sun is heat and (hit the beat of the sun is 
greatest close to it. They do not know that the heat of the 
sun is (its) light and tlmt (its) light is stronger near the earth 
(than It Is near the sun) because of the reflection of the 
rays from the surface of the earth when it is hit Iqi' the light i 

referrfitfr t* appaiEntlv lO the MuStfUr oT al-WslTd^ but to nefirr to 
il by JWdTf '"imvc" uiiuiUiiL ' Paliice"" hardly be lueajftt bera. Cf. *1^ 

bIso III ^5, Itm il-MMtialTB' represents iht opmtm of the 

^'ccinuTKifi j:wpk'^ hi of liii DurritA af-yat Wir, In ji- 

(€ultis, 1S31/I0I.S), p. 5fi. 

Cf ttih-Hia’Iibr, m amnectic^i witli ihci story of 

iitid the wrpulinj* hwe tti Explore PakiftihE- ( 

undated Cairo vtxiJ) €L miao B. tfcilEr oi Eh *Lrdj. 
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Thertffore, the heat here is many times greater (titan near the 
sun). When the xune in which the reflected rays are efTcctive 
is passed, there will lie no heat there, and it will lie cold, 
('liiat is) w'here the clouds arc. The sun itself Is neither hot 
nor cold, but a simple uncomposed sulistanee that gives light. 

Also, (the storjrellers) say that Og, the son of Anak, was 
one of tlie Atmilekttes or Canaanites who fell prey lo the 
diildren of Israel when they coiuiuered Syria. Now, even 
those of the children of Israel who at that time were the 
tallest in hotly, had bodies in size very like our own bodies, 
'i'his is proven by the gates of Jerusalem. They were de¬ 
stroyed and have been restored, hut tlvcir {original) shape 
and measiirenients have alvs'ays been presers'ed. How, tlicn, 
could there have been such a diflerence in size Ijctween Og 
and his comeni|iorarie5? 

The error of (the storytellers) here results from the fact 
that they admired the vast proportions of the monuments 
left by nations (of the past), but did not understand the dif¬ 
ferent situation In which dynasties may Hncl themselves with 
reK[>cci to social organization and co-operation. They' did not 
understand that (superior social organization} together with 
engineering skill, made the construction of large Tnonuments 
possible. Therefore, they ascribetJ such monuments to a 
strength and energy derived by the peor>les of the past from 
the large size of their tjodies. Bm this is not so. 

On the authority of the philosophers, al-Mas'udi ex¬ 
pressed the foUowmg idea, whose only basis is in arbitrary 
(theorizing): “When God created the world, the nature 

(elettient) that gives Ixxlies their form was completely 
round [?1 and as strong and perlcct as could be. Dfe lasted 
lojigcr and bodies were stronger, l»ecau.se the nature (ele¬ 
ment) was then perfect. Death can come only through dot- 

™ lljfi Khnkli'm lo have anriected tint itateirienr luter on. tn C, 

AnTui]invites Li crpsfij&d i>^ii Lh (lit icxt izid pppluccdi^ [n iJit* ni^jiTgin, Ij^y 
'"CanMnites;* whtTi'M 1) lias ' Can^tiite Amiltkitcfl." Cf. ^ LuUiW, 

Cf. al-Mai^ijdl^ Muruj 111^ f 
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solution of the natural pwvrs. When ihev are strong, life 
lasts longer. Thus, in the beginning, tlie world had (people 
whose) lives had their full duration and who-te bodies were 
perfect. Because of the deficiency of matter it steadily deteri¬ 
orated to its present condition, and it wilt not stop deteri¬ 
orating until the time of (complete) dissolution and the 
dfstruclion of the world.*' 

This is an opinion that, as one can see. has only arbitrary 
(tboorizbig) as its autliority, Tliere is no natural or logical 
reason for it. We can see with our owti eyes the dwellings 
and doorways of the ancienis ami tlte (construction) 
employed by ihetn in producing their buildings, their monu¬ 
ments (AityAi/i), their houses, and (other) dwellings such as 
the houses of the Thamiid, which were hewn out of solid 
rods, and they were small houses with narrow doors. Mu- 
hanunad indicated that those (roch dwellings) were the 
houses (of the Thamfld). He prohibited use of their water and 
(ordered that) the dough for which (the water) Imd been used 
he thrown out and (the water) poured on the ground. He 
said: "Do not enter the dwellings of those who wronged 
themselves. Only weep (In fear) lest the same misfortune 
that befell them befall you."™ Tlic same (reasoning) ap¬ 
plies to tlte land of ’Ad, to Egypt, Syria, amt all the other 
regions of llte earth in the East and the West. The truth ts 
wlrit havcf established. 

Another (kind of) monument (to the greatness) of a dy¬ 
nasty is the way it handled weddings and (wedding) ban¬ 
quets, as we have mentioned in connection with the wedding 
of Bnr3n and the banquets of al-H:y]aj and I bn Dlu n-Mun. 

All that has been mentioned Ijefore.*^* 

Another monument {to the greatness) of a dynasty is the 
gifts h made. Gifts are proportionate to (the iin|>ortancc of 


f. cr. alip 
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j dynasty), (Tlvis rule) is opcrat'tnj; even 'ivhen tiie dyriasjv 
is close to seiiiUty, The aspiratloiis of the Ttiftnliers of the 
dynasty are proportionate to {the strength of) their royal 
authority and tlieir superiority over the petiple. These aspi- 
ratiuns remain with them until the finiil destructian of the 
dynasty. 

One may compare the gifts Ihn DM Vazan presented to 
1 , 3SJ the Qurashite ambassadors, lie gave each of them ten poundit 
(htt) of gold and silver and ten slaves and maidservants and 
one flask of ambergris. To 'Abd-iI-Muttalib, he gave ten 
times as much.^** [hn Dhi Yazan's realm, as it was located 
hi the "Y cmen, was under the complete control of the Persians 
at that lime. His (generosity), however, was caused by his 
high-mindeduess, which stemmed from the royal authoriiy 
that his family, the Tubba’s, had possessed in the Y'L'men, 
and from the superiority they had once exeR'ised over the 
natlom of the two ’Iraqs, India, and the Maghrib. 

Also, when the Sinhajaii { Zirids) in Ifnqiyah presented 
gifts to an embassy sem them by the amirs of the Zanatah. 
they gave them large sums of money and full chests of 
dothea and many fine pack horses. Tliie Hisiun' of Ibn ar- 
ilaqiq “ contains many stories of this kind. 

Tlte way the Barmecides gave allowances and gifts and 
spent their money was the same. Whenever they provided 
tor a needy pin'son. il meant property, high office, and pros¬ 
perity for that jwrson for ever after. It was not just an 
allowance tiiat was spent in a day or sooner. There exist nu¬ 
merous stories in literature to this effect about (the Barme¬ 
cides). All the (stories) reflect m the proper pm|xjrtiun.'i the 
(power of the) d^-nastio.-i (to w'hich they relate), 

Wlien Jawhar al-Kaiib as-^aqjahi, the general of tlie 
L b«ydid(-PStiinHl) army, set out on his conquest of Egypt 
he was provided by al-Qayrawaii with a thousand loads of 

Cf . (P^ido-]thD Ttjdv^ ppu 

^ ^ All to iht extent of Seuib Arabisj): dDnituAtioii. Lf,, howev^, bP 5tt 
ami aliuve. » “-p 

^ Cf. p, 9 (u, iDj^ above. 








irruJih tif Pt^lLr^ut Dynaitirj 

tnunev-^ Notlynasrv today would be able to approach 

There exists in the UiJtnIviTirmg «f Ahmad b, Mulianitnad 
b. ‘Ab<l-al-^aiiiid a list show ing the retrcipts of the ireastiiy 
at Bagitdati from all regions (of the realm) in al-Mj'tnuii's 
day. I copied it from the book of Jirab ad-diiwlali: ™ 

The Sawad f Snuthem Crops* dirhams 

Mesopotamia) Different kinds of revenue; “* 

14,800.otK) dirhams 


Cf belou . 

Nont L'fthr fallowing d4>eiime^ics, down to p. I. are found in C. 

C bag a mirk n\ the text thdioiring thm scnn rliirig lo be inserted tinm;. 
pstaiildj it:Hcncil wtfi'e Iasi from rhe MSr 

*■ Jir4b ^-iLiwldh means ionietJiing ViTte ' pubbe purie/" It wrMjtd 
to be rhe litk of □ booh. Howe^'eT^ anartiiiit and Utt^mteur enUtd Abmad h, 
M libiCTririiiiii isimoM n to liave Uvtid tit. jjjiJ to have bdrti konwn Miidfr the 
nwEiir nf Jirib jid-daw tiili. He a booh ol'jokea utkI arjecdoles entitled 

Tjna?Ad'w 3 TOJ/i. Cf. Ibn an-NadJm* f iteV/, p 153 of llfcc Hugel ed.^p. 2ia of 
the cditiortH Oiro* 929-54 iTic work is also quoted by Ibn Abl 

L'5aybi‘jih, *Vyi^n I, IHl, I ESsKrly jw I bn KJiatdra quoted iu 

"nkrre bf lluJe diniht ihat Uil» if ihr lii^irk referred to Itere. Liko Tl>n 
ynrirtliitrs tf tnav liave contained * l5rge flection of Inlvr^^inrg 

lOjues. A NiS appears T<? I>c iireserv'etl iii rfiliris, MS. Ar. cf, 

Sup}*L^ 1. 5J>9. It ctin be e5t^:^PCt^^J to solve the problem. Ihit Khalftfmcertaiidy 
chit not qunte ihe w'Otk directly, hut the ex met sourtie on wliieh he drew camot 
l>e luincd. 

The list thAX follows is well honwn fhi^in a nmnljer of worha, A eompre- 
heniiive study iif It was madi- hy A. von Krciner, h'uflvrgifs^hkAU tlig Or intis 
(\’1eniiii, iSTJ), I, ?y3 ff: cf., in pirtieular* T, filekti?d material may 

be found alsjo in I bn HaniildfU Jadklttruh, in ihe lopkapusanay MS. Afiimei 
III, Voh Xll, fells, iHti rL^ 4 a purr ofCk xlix, wlibrhdeals wiHi liistory. 
Tlir oUicit and vlowsi avaiiabti? parallel to Ibn IChAliinn's text is found in 
al^JJishiyarf, ed. II. von MS^ik (Bibiioibck arabisEher Hisiorikcr 

□ikI Geo^aphen, No. \] 

Von KrcTtirT prrrved ilifll the liat dmrs ttin dale from the time of al-.VU'mon 
but m situation that existed fa. 7fiS/H.ef. The introductory remarks 

accompariving the liitt in al-Jahshiyirl show tIut although it was Onally 
wriiien down under aJ^Ma'miio or liter, tnaieriiil go^ tiack to the tmitf of 
ar-Hasby or SiHiiewlia! earlier. 

ITiff varisnti fouitJ tti al-Jiltshiyan are noted here only so fur ax They 
concem Ibn KEiitdun's text. Additioiial data, ss found in some place* in al- 
JahstiTvilrl, are, as » Tdk, not inrltcstcy. In general* tlur few footnoles appriwli d 
iHire are, of ctuirAc, ml mt^ant to cotislliutc tt cnimncniary on the iCKt. 

Cf. also R Levy, Tht StAhh^ &/ (Loudon, TSSl -53), 1, 
aud W Spukr, hum tm JntM^isintai%chfr y^il (Wrestradtn, 1932), jqi. un C 
Al-JabHhiyiTii 

ahmdi tfifioiia "catccjnries of jnconle.^" Cf A. Diotnch, 
hisihr Pitpyri HKS tkr StdJli^ md Unmr^titdUhtbhulksk (.Vlihand- 

yngen fCir dit Knnde del Morgimlandcs, No. ^,a) (LeipEig, 1957), p. 55. 
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Ciapler trr, SkUoh Iff 



Najrsinf clonki; 300 

Sealing ebr: 3-K) pounds 

Kjikiir 

] 1 ,fiOo,OQO dirliams 

Tigris ctjunties 

30,800,000 dirhams 

Hill an 

4,800,000 dirhams 

Al-Ahwaz 

35,000 dirliams “* 

Sugar: 50,000 ptiunds 

Pars 

37,000,000 dirhams 

Rose water: 50,000 hottka 
Block raUins: 30,000 ptmnda 

Kumin 

4,300,000 dirhams 

Yemenite garments: 500 
nates: 30,000 pounds 

Cumin seeds; t^ooO pounds '' 

Mukrin 

400.000 dirhams 

Western hydh (Sind) and 

i 1,500,000 dirhams 


Neighboring Tlirritaries liuUim abe frood; iJ50 pounds 

Sijiatan 4,(H»0,CX)0 dirliams “* 

Checkered •* garrncnia: 1500 
Sugar-candv: 30,000 pounds 

KhurasSn 38,01^1,000 dirhama 

Silver tngOTa: 1,000 
Pack animais: 4,000 


** Van Krmter cenrews the figiirB ta '9£,000,000, 

^ Al-Jahdiivirl; tOU. 

*“ Al'JahitiiyKri; 4 -,ffOO,OOo. 

“Th* MSS hflvF, inderd, the reading that de Slue read 

dl^mu'jittabah and ctmnected with a kind of silk coUed al-'utlM. However 
in Jotmal XiV e (fn-Bfemfii dl-iBsWaiia*! 

winch ippeari m Riitaq and whidi meatla "variegated by aquaiw* (loatertgea) 
dCMrated with eye- or townge-jhaped deii*Bns." *nio fact that the text of 
al-jBhahiyari dearly haa M/*a»a’*i)rytfJw* i» defliuRly ta livtir of tJw latter 
re^iin^H 

“ A liisaiasion s<r the pOMible meaning of a tirtparaiiwi of 

wgar CMW, wai undertalien fay P, Schwarz, "KJay und Verwatidtea," to 
Ziasekrift dtr Z>nrlJt'Are G«rif*r4a/f, LX XIV tiMOl, 

««»-»«, Cf. aiio I fan BLLkfauwvira, Mi'Mim df-yariai, p, igs, 
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Taj Rfvunacs in thf \ 4 bbddd Fcrwa 


Jurjan 

Q units 

XahariiitiTi, ar-ttfljin and 
Sthawand *** 


Slaves: 1,000 head 
Gamicnts: !i7,ooo 
Myrobalan: S0,000 pamalf 

1^,000,000 dirhams 
Silk: 1,000 pieces ** 

t ,fi00,000 dirliatUB 
Silver ingots: 1,000 

6.300,000 dirhams 
'J'shariatio carpets: ooo pieces 
Rnlies: goo 
Garments: 500 
Napkins: 900 
GoHcts: 300 


ar-Rflvy I g,000,000 dirhams 

Honey: SO,000 pounds 

Ramatlhan 11,8ti0,000 diHiams 

Pomegranate marmalade; 
1,000 pouivds ™ 

Honny: ifi.OOO poiimis 


The region lietwceo jll10,700,000 dirhams 
xil-Ba;rah and aUKdfah 

M^whadhan and ar-Ray- +,OOO.OiX) dirhams 
yan “* 


'* AJ-JahahlytW: aufmi, 

^ liuteul efXiMwand. one must re^d with at^Jafubiyart, u von Kreiner 


already suggested, OffaUstw*,/. 

“ Al-JiihahivBTt; wo. 

The honey it™ belongs te “f ™try dealing with Isfahan which follows 
but was opiiiicd by thn KhahliVn For ir-Uayy. sd-Jaluhtyarf hut: 
Ptimcgranatts: inn/xw 
Peaches (iAtnulA): l,uDO pttutuJs, 

Al-JiJudiiy^rt: uotHr. 

*** This is « bad iHit very tmderrtindahle inixresding in oiir )ni. Instead 
of ai-JshsirtydTl has the correct mJhiy. The region nfemd m is ihut 

or Milwi-Bainih end M ih-aWKiifiih. old Muslim names for Nth&wand and 
Dtatwar Cf. V. Miiiorshy in Ef.a.v. ''Nihiwimd,*' and M. Stwch in , l o. 


"Dlnawiu"/" 

Itie plate h dsJuiitfiil. Thw a a Hayyin In the di^kt itf Kniliar—cf. 
Ibn IQiiirTadldbhih* Kiidb nJ-p-14 tfcitl, p. S (ir.) - 
but the name here may po^^bly be identical with of ite liJiff* wlikib 
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Sfctim I® 


Ckaptfr fijj 

ShahrazCir 
Mosul and etivirons 

Azcrhaijan 

llie Jazirah und neighbor¬ 
ing Euphmtes districts 
Kamj *» 

JTian 


6\000,000 dirh^HA ™ 

S4,0()0,0[X> dirliattia 

honey: 20,000 pc^MrtdA 

4,000,000 dirhams 
34^000^000 dirfiaiiiA 

300^000 dlrhanas 

ft,O0O.0OO dirhamss 
Slaves: ijiXHJ head ^ 
l lcmey; 12,000 
Falcons: 10 
Robes: 20 


Armenia i ^,000,000 dirhams 

Embroidered carpets: 20 
Variegated doth; 3&o pounds ™ 
Sailed SutmMI fish: 

10,000 paunds 
Herring: ^ ]U,ODO pautds 
Mules: 200 
Fakyns: 30 

Qinnasrin 400,000 dinars 

Raisins: l,tK50 laads 


appean u an importantdty belonging m M iiAbadh^ In Ibn KhiJr™l^hlnib, 
pr 2*4 (lest}, p. There la abjo m dtr-RadlkUi near Mtialiarfhin [cf. 

al-htiiddHf II, 77^) wlilcli, ii lianUj tiieant here. 

^ Al-Jahi|Liyiiri: "ShaKraziur and environ*; a*,000,e00/' 

^ Ihii KliaMun ]*LisAkbly read at-Karkh, but riEr$uin Kar^ ind MiktAn are 
tlJCiint 

Ai-Jahshiyan has an iitoney item, only JOO siaveA ttod A 0 Jt 3 e otbisr 
pmducts. 

At-Jihdnjyarl b*A *'p!ecEi," which goea lieiter widt rffg*? "'vaiiegaTed 
cloth,Bppanmdy meant lim. 

i^The reading iQr ii uncemin, miid^ in itself mciniuig is cef- 

lainly correct. Mk J+ dc" Goejr entuidc^fed julMfurJH ihc correct reading. Cf. 
Bibiinihcd G^iigraphartiMArahicoruM (Lcidm* IrtTo)* JV, f. 

I bn Khatdfin read somo thing like whkli jnakc? one ihlnk of 

turuirj **irhniA froitj* Kowever, thetorroct readings aa de i5tflxie suggested, is 

or Urrikk, Mnie klml of stlied Rih. €L A. Mei, I}it ttcmujaiKr des 
fiUms, p. 410. 

^ Part* ha* *»,ooo. Al-Jahshiylrt gives ths figure of ^,Odafar balk 
QLniufirIn ami the *Aw|^hti {tranbem S^mi bonJer towns}. He also adds an 
entry conDcming EMesa. 





Tax m the Ptrtad 


Damascus 

4e0,000 dimni 

Joidun 

dinars 

l^laleatinc 

dto.ooo dinan; 

Baisirs; 300,000 pounds •** 

Egypi 

1,920,000 dinars 

Barcit (Barqab) 

1,0(10,000 diihsTlis 

Ifriqiyah 

15,000,000 dirTutms 

Ciirpcts- l®0 

Yemen 

370,000 dinars,excluding 
grarmctits 

5i]az 

300,000 dinars 
(End of the lisi) 


Regarding Spain, reliable historians of (that country) 
have reported that *A.bd-ar-Rahitiiii an-Nasir left B^DOO,- 
000 dinars weigliing altogether 500 hundredWfCigiiii in his 

treasuries. ,. 11 . 

I have seen in one of the histories of ar-RasUid that in 

his day the iiioome of the treasury was 7,500 hundred¬ 
weight each year. 

Regarding"* the T:Jbaydid(-Fatimi<l) dynasty, I have 
read in the History of Ibn Khallikan. with reference to the 


'** Aiwrd’wig IV d-Jahsli'J'arl, thiF amount cnine fnnn lU tht iliatria* of 
Syria utctlhcr. 

**> Al-ldishiTM; 670,000. , ^ ^ ... 

V D adilat "ihe elghih ( Spuiiah) Umayyail who w*s(thE firttto he) 

ihe lille uf caJiph.” 

D iddat **or cold dinar*. ' , „ . * » 

* rrem here to B. iM», 1. (o, the tett is not found lO HuLiq or A U 

appear* Unit lai *n insmrd UtMt in ih™ in 
^ firat alory appear, in the tcirts of A and Bln » 
wise whan the ai^ny cornitundw ai-Ard*! «MroMed the ap- 

rnldsl in Esypt wa* killiiHl, (fOO.tBO.OOO [t) tliwraaod a» trMtm of d^aine 
wet* ftmnil ( ui Ida posseMion), »* well as »firoportionate emoiiitt of fth^, 
SS p^ou. stone, fbr ring., a.«l peart*. Tlus is nientJnned by 
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ChlptfT ITI: SecfiQn W 

aruiv tominander al-Afdni b. Badr al-Jatuali whw con¬ 
trolled tlie ’Ubaydid(-F3t:imid) calijiliii in Fgj'pt, that when 
al-Afdiil was killed, 6C>0,000 dinars and 250 rrdiiMis of 
dirhams were found in his treasury, as welJ as a eorrespund- 
iiigly large amount of precious stones for rings, pearls, 
fabrics, householij goods*"", riding animals, and pack ani¬ 
mals. 

A.S for the dynasties of our own time, the greatest of tlicm 
is that of the Turks in Egj’pt. jt herame important in the days 
of the Turkish ruler an-Nisir Mu^mmad b, Qala'un. At 
the beginning of iiis rule, the two amirs, Baybars and iwllar, 
had gained pt»wer over him, and Bay bars hud deposed him 
and occupied his throne, with Sallir as liis |iartner. 'rJien, 
shortly after an-Na^r regamed the rule, he seized (Bay- 
bars') partner Sallar and cleaned out his treasury.*" 1 liave 
come across the inventory of that treasury and quote from It: 


Tht) Kh^ikin it) hit ” tlKn ihe smry is repealed. it ipneam atove, 

on the bunted dieei. 

In D wc find the Mine veruou u slwvc, hut tti the end, (.ner all f lit <iih(rr 
docuiminti huve been quoted (below, p. Sfis, L -20), wc find I he abrupt ln«r- 
tinn of anDttier vtrHon of the astne storv, winch rcddi: ‘“rbere wts fourd I in 
ihd pfisseasion oO al-Aftfal fioo.ooo.unu [1} goW dman. ado trJjbts of 
riirhatna, jso.rtOO (tstniK^i* of Iwoode, sojooti pirnseniA of liih, so animil 
(ii>a<u) uf noKea of lrai|i gold, a iMjcwelid golden itik$und weighttiB (in 
valucj ie,(K]f>dinAr9. itxi naiU of gold, each weighing lOO diiiars. SOO boxes 
with rolwa, and a very large iiumber ef iitinfea. mnk>i, amis, alavea, jrrfwiJi 
cowa, other cows thu/oJ'h sheep, aud tlilfnrrat kind* of vietUAls.' 


W 


These later data are den ved from I bn KliaUikiln, H'afaidt al^'vdji tr 
M lU- sum (l^atif, ). I, m-i ir. I He was M^madh, Mu|>animid, 

ii».^ ti• *'' ' OjiL. I, SUfi R',, I, SB( f.) ApfiarerltlV it w as 

Itm Khaldun, and not s^impone else, who latef added a slip eofttain'tng'a more 
murair and complete quotation from Ihn Klwllikin, which was inwriial in D 
111 the wrong pbce. lln Khiillikan, tneiikntilly, denved hii infermation fnrm 
the Duieifi nZ-mtinfafi'itA, the historicjl work liy ‘AH b, al-Aiall ( tr.il. 
I. SOS r). ' '* 

*t AT 7 ^'^ «"niiiiaijder" actually tietanged lo al-Afijiil's father. 

At-.Afdi] perished m SIS (i latj. 

’*'■ Or, possibly, ”gannents," 

II, wfll-kiwwneverts that took place in the year* lioii-io. 

Jbn Tighribirdi, dA-Ai/j^jn jx-iiAMiA [Ciinv I fX. \ 7 f. ao fT 

quotes^er^ aurlKirt in this coiuiectiou. Tlie list cltiiiejt tp ihn Ktulrlfm's 
U tJMt by aUflt«alI. fifli-7,Wlt2«r-l39D]; cf. GAL, 11, sw, HuMt., U. S+f. 
Cf. also al-hutubl. I 37, ^ 
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Wfaith ^ Mameluit W Mrrinid Sulen 


44^ pimruls 
19 pmiTEdn; 

300 hrgf* pieces 
9 pounds 


I ,lJSO pieces 
I,- 100,000 dlxuirs 


Yellow hyacinths and rubies 
Enieralds 

Diamonds and cat's-eyes for rings 
Assorted nng-stones 

Round pearls, weighinj? front one milkqdl 
(t W tUrhams} to one dirhiuit 
Coined gold 
A pool full of pire gold 
Purses Ml of gold, discovered between 
two walU^ It is not bipwn bow many 
there were. 

Dirhams 
jewelry 

Also, 9 proportionately large amount of fabrics, household 
goods, riding animals, pack animals, (gniinj crops,’** cattle, 
rrmlc and female slaves, and estates. 


2,ft71,O0O 
4 hundredweight 


I. sue 


Stil! later, we liave (he Merinld dynasty m Morocco. In 
the’ir treasury, I came across an inventory in the liandwTiting 
of the Merinid minister of hniuice, Idassun b. al-Bawwdq,’** 
(The inventory states that) tlte property left by Sultan AbQ 
Sa'id in liis treasury was over 700 himdrcdweight of gold 
dinars. He also had other property of a proportionately large 
amount. His son and successor, Abu l-Hasan, had even more 
than that. When he tooh psse.ssion of Tlemcen,’** he f o und 

i" iscIpKTlhftitai rbe (jcsniiwlliy ofyiffii Itiyacinih. 

rul>v) ind'int yellaw railier than red, Cf, sl-Birum, al-JamdAirf} mu^rifat al- 
i«w.jAfrflIvdcr4biMl, pp, .Hff- , , . 

tw for the "Badaltbshini hyiriiithi*’ iiienuniicd henr, <f. lU-Butiiii, pp. 

(j-l ff. 

“* ''birtmm** U ihc rending of the MRi and al-BirsilJ, against the im- 
pLiusiblc "jirain" of the Paris editimi. The mndaid of weight in the iKirl 
unde was ihi^ mit/KidL A pearl of the )m»! naality. weighing me mitlufH, cost 
t^Kio dinar* In 'Ahbiald limfla. An&ihcT quality hronghi lialf a* mncli, in^ 
pearb of ordiiMiry quality wisigliing one mdhqift cflst ten dinirs. Cf, id- 
Ulriim. pp. 133 ff. Needless to say. the firites of pearls varied gneJily over the 

Sic U. Cf. abrj p, sC8. 1- eo, below. D reads loghdl "ihmIcs."' 

*’• MfSS, » and D nicielv sav ^ m fhr handwriting uf the Miidawr 
of Finanre of [he f Mennidl Sutnin Abu Sa'Id," Tlie name h found in the Pani 
ctmon. AbiiSatd reitpin] frem ISio in isai. and AliCii-Hasan from iMt to 
tSAt, tKTt tong before tlm KhalduiT's arrival m r«. 

In 1937. 
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raorp than soo hundredweight of giold in cobis ajid (gold) 
jewelf^', and a correS|jornJingI_v Ltrge amouni of other prop¬ 
erty in the treatiuries of the Sultan of (Tlemcen), the 'Ahd- 
al-Wadid Abu 'I'ishfin. 

As to the Alniohad (Hafsid) rulers of Ifrhpvah, f lived in 
the time of their ^ ninth ruler. Abfi liakr. He had seized 
Muhaititn'iid b. ul-(;IakTtt], the onruniander of his armies, and 
had cleaned him out. He got forty hundredweighi of gold 
dijiars anti a bushel of precinus stones for rings, as tvell as 
pearls. He toiik an aninunt close to ihsit in t"irpctj 5 front his 
houses, and a correspoitduigly large amount of estates and 
other possessions. 


I was in Egypt in tlie days of al-Malik a;£-?JJiir Ahi Sa’hi 
Harcjiui, who iiaj seized power from the descendants of 
Qalii'un, when he arrested his rninister of the interior, the 
amir Ma]imad,“'* and confiscated his property. The man 
charged with the confiscatioti itifonncd me that the amount 
of gold he cleaned out was i .etlo.tKXt dinars. There was in 
addition a prrponionateiy large amount of fabrics, riding 
animals, pack animals, livestock, and (gniin) crops. 

A person who ltH)ks at these (data) should bear in 
mind the relative (importance) of the various dynasties. He 
should not reject (data) for whk li lie finds no observable 

•“ Ibn WtiiWuTi WM iKirti Uunnii ilie rejgri <if Aim bifcrf TSlKH^Tln* 

Tioi ffiJlTe dear ^ow he r^KUred (ho lnicci>5siijtu Df ih^ v^rioui. but tie 

cbuua* firnm tht mrher riirtmient i^aiVed fjunilv retatiims that there ccuk) Iw 

nnhT^lliT'^ I T * Itgitimate r«[t,r, l-er ihe Tiiwil,erin« 

of The our^iLl^^ tf aSg^> loi aritl ^ 

Mirljjatnmiul t^al-H=lki^1w,,Jha^^blJUUH'»fath^r-i.,.b.-^rf. ,t, xU abtve 

|is»7i?f I Mahmud dtS ^li>9 

in ^ ’ Jn-,Virj«ni an-ziihtr.'th. ed W. I’oLper, in Vnnrr^ 

ihi TlSirfb^C ^ (193»-M)! 5fl8 f„ BS7. 

ipeaVs .rf 4tKml l.wo.ooo rf„„„ ,Md t.OHfiiaift dirhaics. 
Part or ilw rnorify wjf depo-iited with fb,i Khnhluii. IT. W J, f',sflht| in 
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parallels in his own time. Otherwise, many thitigs that art 
possible woultl (be considered impossibit by him and) escape 
his attention.*" Many escelleiii men, hearing stories of this 
kind about past dynasties, have not bclie\'t?d them. This is 
not right. The conditions in the world and in civilization are 
not (always) the same. He who knows a low or medium 
(level of civilization) does not know all of thetn. When we 
t'onsidt-rourinfomtation about tlic 'Abbasids, the Dmayyads, 
and the ’Ubaydid(^ Katun ids) arul when w'e compare what 
we ktiow to be sound in it with our own obsei^Mtions of the 
less important dynasties (of today), then we find a great 
dilference between them. That difference results from differ¬ 
ences in the original strength of (those dyitasties) and in the 
civilizations (of their realms), As we have stated befrire, all 
the monuments a dynasty (leaves behind it) are propor¬ 
tionate to the original strength (of that dynasty), We are not 
entitled to reject any -such (information) about them. Much 
of it deals with matters that are extremely well know'n and 
obvious. Pan of it is irsdilional informarion kno^vn tlirougli 
a contmuous tradition. Part of It is direttt information l}a.scd 
upon personal observation of architectural tnonuments and 
other such things. 

One shtmld think of the various degree.^ of strength and 
weakness, of bigness attii sniallncss, in the various dynasties 
as they arc known through tradition, and compare that (in¬ 
formation) with the following in teres ting story. In the times 
of the Mcriniil Sultan, Ahu 'inan, a sfutyM from Tangier, by 
niiiiie Ibn Batlutoh,’™ came (hack) to the Maghrib. Twenty 


‘“lie, "your gulk) woukl be wo iwrrow to pick up thiog* thiu are 
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years before, he had lefi for the East and journeyed through 
the countries of the ’(raq, the Yemen, and India. He bad 
come to the city of Ddhi, the seat of the ruler of India, the 
SuUan Muhatiimad Shah.^*^ [The ruler) esteemed Ibn Bai- 
rttali higjiiy and employed him a$ Mallkite judge in hU 
domain. He then returned to the Maghrib and made contact 
with the Sultan Abu Mnan. He used to tell about experioncus 
he had liad cut his travels and about the remarkable things he 
had seen in the different realms. He spoke mostly about tlte 
ruler of [tidhi. He reported things about him that his listeners 
considered strange. That, for instance, w'hen the ruler of 
India went on a trip, be counted the inhabitants of Ms city, 
men, woment anti children, and ordered that ihdr require¬ 
ments for (the next) six months be paid them out of his own 
income. Wiien be retiimed from his trip and entered (the 
city), it was a festive ™ day. All the people went out into 
the tqwn country and strolled about. In front of (the ruler), 
in the crowd, mangonels were set up on the backs of pack 
aninials,’^" From the mangonels, bags of dirhams and dinars 
were shot out over tile people, until the ruler entered his 
audience hall. 

Ibft Ihjttutah told other similar stones, and jicople in the 
dynasty (in oBicial positions) whispered to each other that 
he must be a Uar. During that tinie, one day [ met the 
Sultan's famous wu 2 ir, t Sris b, Wsdrar. 1 talked to hiiii 
about this inatlcr and intimated to him that 1 did not l)cl)evc 
that man s storie.s, hecsiusc people in the dynasty were in 
general inclined to consider him a liar. Whereupon the wazir 

*** MlitjjRiTTiift Stiihnjitfl fmm I ti> IsSi, wh) it was durlnj^ liii reiiin 
that lb[i Battiitali ^'sa in iJellii, Ttie eartirr text* add- "Ift had cmiiairt with 
its ruler &t that time, nmt It 1 = the capital, aw-lrw as h A and B, whereas 
ESuliii) has tFflnAntta "and |ie"| was migiLh." Tltl# itues not refer to Mti- 
ttamnsil Shati'j suGCttur fM* Stiili, but tirohabty to the ciiy which Flrut 
Shah built near Deliij, and which was calkd, iwl hrbzguh, but hlr^lhM 
The ti^eincnt h mi found in D, In C both natui;* m fuuiid In the ittargiii. 

paryoiLT* maihhJJ, anexpresainn denved frotti Qur'iui | t.jos (J 05 ), 
cL above, p. ad [n. isn), and. for instance, Ibn ai-Jaw-zi, MmCaum, Vll, 
8”S, I. I rt also p, ^'< 0 , below. 
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Faris said (o me: "Be careful not to reject such information 
about the conditions of dynasties, because you liave not seen 
sudi things yourself* You woulrj then be like the son of the 
ivazir who grew up in prison. Tlie wazir had been Imprisoned 
by Ills ruler and remained in prison several years. His .son 
grew up in prison- When he reached the age of reason, he 
asked his father about the meat which he had been earing, 
(His father) told him that it was mutton, and he asked him 
wtiai that was. A^Tten his father described a sheep to him in 
all details, (the son) said, 'Father, you mean, it looks like a 
rat?' His father w'as angiyf with him and said, ‘What has a 
sheep to do with a rat ?' The same happened later about beef 
ajid camel meat. Tlie only animals he had seen m prison were 
rats, and so he believed that all animals were of the same 
species as rats." 

It often happens that people are (incredulous) with re¬ 
gard to historical information, just as it also happens that 
they are tempted to exaggerate certain informarion, in order 
to be able to report something remarkable. We stated this 
earlier at the beginning of tlie book-*** Therefore, a person 
should look at his sources and rely upon himself. With a 
clear mind and straightforward, natural (common sense) he 
should distinguish between the nature of the possible and the 
impossible. Everything within the sphere of the possible 
should be accepted, and everything outside it should be re¬ 
jected. (In using the word "possible") we do not have in 
mind "[wssiblc" in t he absolute sense of what is intellectually 
possible. *I’liat covers a very wide range, so tliat it cannot be 
used to determine what is possible in actual fact. What we 
have in mirtd is the possibility inherent in the matter that 
belongs to a given thing. When we study the origin of a 
thing, its genus, (specific) difiercnce,*** size, and strength, 
we can draw conclusions as to (the |iossihility or nnpossj- 
blUty) of the daia (reponed in connection with it). U'e ad- 


*“Cf p. &(ii, ai), jIkjvp. 
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judge to be impossible everytiiing outride the sphen; of (the 
possible, m this sense). 

■'Say God, give me inure kndwliiHige/' 

I. JJO C 1 ~ H ntUr seifks the help <tf I'ltenls undJiillowefs 
agiiinft tkf niftt his o'n.'n pettpU and grvup 
feehng^ 

It should be kiiouit tliat, as we have stated, a ruler 
can aeliieve power only with the help of his own people. 
They are his group and his helpers in Ids enterprise. He uses 
them to light against those who revolt agaitist his dyTiasty. 
It is they with whom Im tills the aliminuitrative offices, uhom 
he appoints us wazirs and tax coUectors. 'iliey help him to 
achieve superiority. They participate in the government. 
They share in all his other important affairs. 

This applies as long as the first stage of a dynasty lasts, 
as we have stated."* With the approach of the itecond stage, 
the ruler shows himself independent of his pieople,^ claims 
all the glory for himself, and pusites hie people away from it 
with the psItTts (of his hands). As a result, his own people 
become, in fact, his enemies. In order lo prevent them from 
seizing power, and in order to keep them away from par¬ 
ticipation (in power), the ruler needs other friends, not uf 
his own skin, wtuim he can use against (his own jjeople) and 
who will be his friends in their place, "riifise (new rriends) 
become closer to Imn tlian anyone else, lliey deserve Lietter 
than anyone else to be close to him and to 1^ his followers, 
as well as to be preferred and to be given high ^uisitions, 
because they are willing to give their lives for him. prevent¬ 
ing hi-s own people from regaining the power dial had been 
theirs and from occupying with hi^tn tJie rank to which they 
hild beeti 

*“ Qur"in eo.i i+ (11:13). 

» CL I55BWI, pp. U G. Surdtin mid L IkixJiflr, di tiztn Jf 

** Cr pp. ssj lixivtf. 

*■* Abfive^ P- 355, using j slight!v dtffffrcfit ptnctiaiitiufi^ rike lexf rciuh- 
gniiife cunipkie mnmd uver his people/ 
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Iti this (situation), the ruler cares only for his new fol¬ 
lowers. He siiifrles them out for preference and many lioiiors. 
He distribuies among them as much (properly) as (he does 
among) most of Ills own people. He confers upon them the 
mosT irnportaot administrative positions, such as the offices 
of wazir, general, and tax collector, as well aa royal titles 
which are his own prerogative, and which he dots not share 
(even) wUh ids own people. ( He does this) because they are 
now his closest friends and most siruxre advisers. This, then, 
announces the destruction of the dynasty and indicates that 
ciironic diseuse ha.*t l>efaUcn it, the result of tlie loss oi the 
group feeling on which the (dynasty's) superiority* had been 
built. The feelings of the people of the dynasty become dis¬ 
eased us a result of the contempt in which liiey are held and 
the hostility the ruler (shows against them), lliey hate him 
and await the opivommity of a change in lii^ fortune. I’hc 
great danger inherent in this situation reverts upon the dy¬ 
nasty, There can be no hope it will recover from that illness. 
The (mistakes of the) past grow stronger with each suc¬ 
cessive generation and lead eventually to loss ol the (dy¬ 
nasty's) identity. 

This is exemplified by the Umayyad dynasty. For their 
wars and for administrative purposes, they had recourse to 
the support of Arabs such as 'Anir b. Sa d b. Abt VVai^qSs, 
■Ubaydailali b. Ziyiid b, AM SufySn, al-Hajjdj b. Yusuf, 
al-Muhalkb b. AM §ufrah, Rhalid b. *Ab<iallafi af-Qasri, 
llm Huhayrah, Mflsa b. Nusayr, Bilal b. AM Burdah h. AM 
Miisa aUAsli'ari, Na^r l>. Sayryar. and other Arab person¬ 
alities. For a while the 'Abbiisjd dynasty, loo, used the 
support of Arab personalitie.s. But when the dynasty came to 
claim all the glory for itself and kept the Arabs from aspiring 
to administrative positions, the waziriiie fell to non-.Arabs 
and followers such as the Barmecides, tlie Banu Sahl b. 
Nuwbakht,'" and, later, the Biiyids, and Turkish rtienta such 

^ For ;^iZr JD tMs ttmaningp cf. 3:33 and , burltjw. 

^ A refertncp m ihe Xihiridi is JiriiictJ in A, and Parii, but not lO 

li or D. (Thift fiitrticuijif pige ia in my microflim vf C») 
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as Bugh;t, Wa^ir, Utiinish, Bakiyjk (Bayaltbak), IbE TflJun, 
and iheir dcscindaiits. among other non-Arab clicnta. TJim. 
the dynasty i^ame tp lieking to people other than those who 
had established it. The power went to people other thati those 
who had first won it. 

This is how God proceeds with His sen-ants. 

r, MS rial fhe situatian fiunti andjatlaxtfn in tiynas- 

Ua. 

It should be know-ti that fiillowDrs in a dynasty occupy- 
different positions in (the) dynasty depending on whether 
their close contact with the ruler is of old or of recent date. 
The reason for this is that the purpose of group feeling, 
which is defense and aggres-sion, can materialize only with 
die help of a common descent. For, as we have stated be¬ 
fore ”» blood relations and other close relatives help each 
other* while strangers and outsiders do not. Client rektbn- 
sUips '« and coniacis with slaves or allies have the same 
effect as (common descent). Tin* conseijiicitcea of (common) 
descent, though natural, still are something iinaginaty.*** 
The real thing to bring about the feeling of close con tact'is 
social intercourse, friendly associniion, long familiaritv, and 
the companionship that results from growing up together 
having tlm same wet nurse, and sharing the other cin:uin- 
stances of death and life. If close contact is established in 
^ch a manner, the re.sult will lx? aRection and co-operatinn. 
Observation of people shows thU to lie so. 

Something siradar can be observed in connection w ith the 
relation bet^veen master and follower. Between tlie two there 
develops a special closeness of relationship which has the 
same effect (as common descent) and strengihens the close 
contact Even though there is no (common) descent, the 
iruits ot (common) descent are there. 

Wltenever such a client relationship exists In'tween a 
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tribe und its clients liefore the tribe has obtained royal au- 
diority, ibe roots of the rektiortship are more firmly inier- 
rwiited, the fetUtigs ajui IJcUcfs involved are more sincere, 
and the relationship itself is more clearly defined, for hvo 
reasons. 

First; Befitre (people obtain) royal authorityt they are a 
model in their wivs.‘” Only in the rarest cases is a distinction 
made between (common) descent and the client relationsiiip. 
The position (of clients) is the same as that of close or blood 
relatives. However, if they choose followers after tltey have 
obtained royal authority, their royal rank causes them to 
make a distinction between master anddieitt, and (another) 
between close relatives and clients or followers, 'fhe condi¬ 
tions of leadership and royal authority require this in view 
of {existing) dislinctions and differences in rank. The situ¬ 
ation (of followers), therefore, is different. They are now 
oil the same level as strangers. 'iTie close contact between 
(the ruler and his followers) weakens, and co-operation, 
therefore, bts'omcs less likely. Tills mcanis that follow'ors 
are now’ less (close to the ruler) titan they were before (the 
ruler oi>tuitied) royal authority. 

Second; Follnwers from before (the lime the ruler ob¬ 
tained) royal authority had the status of followers lorglwfore 
the dynasty (came to power),It is, thus, no longer clear (to 
contemporaiies) how die close contact (origitially) came 
about, As a rule, it t.s supposed to be a case of (common) 
descent, and in this case the group feeling is strengtliened. 
On the other hand, (foUow-er relationships formed) after (the 
ruler has obtained) royal authority arc of recent date and 
equally well known to most people. (The origin of) the close 
coniaei is dear, anil it is dearly distinguishable from (com¬ 
mon) descent. The group feeling, in the latter case, is weak in 
comparison with the group feeling that results from the client 
relationship that existed before the dynasty (came to power). 

<T, Ix .‘tSS, fibove. , ,, , 

Jlte texi (ijunti ill ilie MS.S anil I’lirb b incaneiulcss. Instaid 
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A look ai (known) dynastiDs and other elites <jf ({wlitical) 
leadership will shf>w thu lo be so. l ollower relationships 
funned before leadership and royal authority were olnained, 
will be found to shftw a stronger and closer comaet between 
meters and followers. The (afler occupy the same position 
with their master as do his children, hts brothers, and oiht^r 
blood relatives. On the other hand, follower relations Lips 
formed after royiil authority and (political) leadership were 
obtained do not .show the same close entmecrion that exists in 
die first (group). {Jne may observe this with one's own eytf.. 

At the end of their pow'cr, dynasties eventually resort 
to employing strangers and accepting them as followers. 
These people, however, do not actjuire any such glory as the 
men who had liecojne followers of the dtmastv before (it came 
to po^ver) were able to build up for themselves. Their (status 
as followers) is too recent in origin, Abo, tfte destraciion of 
the dyna>ty b im|ieTiding. Therefore, thev occupy a very- low 
and humble position. In taking them on as fttllowers and re¬ 
placing his oltl dieiits and original follmvers by them, the 
ruler is motivatotl by the fact that (hin <dd clients and fol¬ 
lowers) have become overbearing. Tliev show little obedi¬ 
ence to him. They look ai him ni the same way as hb own 
tribe and relatives do, aose contact existed between him and 
diern for a very lotig time. They had grown up together with 
him. had had cotmections with hb amestors and older mem¬ 
bers ofJi.s fonuly, and were aligned with the great me,, of 
his house (1 bus, they are familiar with liira) and, as a result 
of their famihanty with Jum). they become proud and over- 
l>ea.mg towards him. This is the reason why ihe mlercomeit 
to shun them and u.se oiliers in their place. It iias t>eeji only 
for a aliort time that he hm come to care for these others and 
to use them as followers. Therefore, they do not attain posi- 
tions of glory, but retain their position ax outsiders.’” 

I hu IS the case with dynasiies at their end. As a nile 
tlie words -followers" and "clients- are used for the Kr.st' 
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group. Thi^ more recent followers ire calletl "scn'intjt*' snfl 
“helpers." 

"God is the friend of the Iwlievers." 

[ 13 ^ Stclusion itf, uiiil control the rater (fc;f 
nthers) may occur in dyno^ties. 

WTien roYal authority is^ firmly estahlisJifd in one par¬ 
ticular family and branch of the tribe .supporting the dynasty, 
and when that fitinily claims all royal authority for itself and 
keeps tlic rest of the tribe away from it, and >vhen the children 
of (that family) succeed to the royal authority m turn, by 
appointment, then it often happens that tlieir xvajiirs and 
entourage power over the throne. This occurs most 
often when a little child or 3 weak member of the family is 
appointed successor by his father or made ruler by his.crea¬ 
tures and servants. It becomes clear that he is unable to 
fulliU the functions of ruler, niereforc, they arc fitltilled by 
his guardian, one of his father's wazirs, someone fnJtn his 
entourage, one of his clients, or a inemlier of his tribe. (That 
person) gives the impression that he is guarding the power 
of the (child ruler) for him. Eventually, it becomes clear that 
he ejicreises the control, and he uses the fact as a tool to 
achieve royal authority. He keeps the child away fi*t>m hi™ 
people. He accustoms him to the pleasures of his life of 
luxury and gives him every [)o. 5 sihle opportunity to iudulge 
in tljem. He caitscfi him to forget to look at government 
affairs. Eventually, he gaiiw full cotilrol over him. He ac¬ 
customs die (child ruler) to believ'c that the mlers share in 
royal authority consists merely In sitting on the dirone, 
shaking hands,*™ being addressed as Sire (piUn'W), and sitting 
with the women in the seclusion of the harem, All (escrcise 
of the) actual executive power, ami the personal handling and 
su()ervision of matters that concern the ruler, such as in* 


‘^'Qur'ln s.es (mh 

In Ntu^lJii icpiil laiiguajp:, ilie Arabic term usetf refer* w the gnara 
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spcftion of the anny, financos, and (defense uf) (iie border 
regions, are U'lteved (by die rbild njlcr) In lielnng to itie 
wazir, lie defers to him in all these things. Eventually, the 
wazir tiefinitely adofits the colnrtitg uF line Ifadvr, of the man 
in eontro!, 'Vlie royal authority comes to \m his. He reserves 
it lor his f.imily and las duldrcn after him. 

Such was (he case with the Biiyids ami the Turks, with 
Kdfur al-Ikhsbidi and others in the Kast, and with al- 
Majisur b. Abl 'Amir in Spiiin. 

it may happen that a ruler who is secluded and deprived 
of authority becomes aware of tiis situation and contrives to 
escape from it. He thus regains the royal amhoritv for his 
family. He stops ihe person who has gained power over it, 
cither by Killing him or by merely flcpoahig him. However, 
this happens \'ery rarely. Onte a dynasty Jus fallen into the 
hands of w^azirs and clients, it remains in that situation. 
Rarely is it able to escape from it, because (such control bv 
others) in mostly the result ofliving in luxury and of the fact 
tliut the royal prinee.s have grown up immersed in pro.ipcritv. 

. They have forgotten ilte wnys of manlitiess and have iH-tome 
accuHtoiited to the diameter traits of wet nurses, and ihev 
have grown up that way. 'Hiey do not desire leadership. They 
are not used to esercLsing sole flower, the prerogative of 
superiority. ,411 their ambition reffuirea is the satisfaction.i of 
pomp and having a great variety of pleasures and luxuries. 
Clients and followers gain sitpcriority w hen die family of the 
ruler is in sole control over its people and daitiis all royal 
authority for itself to tlieir exclusion. *rhis is something that 
happens to dynasties of necessity, as vve have staiod lieftire.’*' 
These ans two diseases of dynasties which cannot be 
cured, except in very rare cases. 

"Ciod gives His kingdom (royal authority) to whomever 
lie wants [a give 


Egypt in Ihi! last ymra of Ulishidiil 
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1^ ao J Thnif whn gain fn>xi(r fl'HT thf rulfr iUt wtt iiuire 
XL'tih him tn tke sptdat title ihut gtm W/A rpyd/ 
autharity> 

This is l>ecausc the first mpri to achieve royal and gov- 
emmejilal authority at ihc beginning of the dynasty do so 
with the help of ihc group feeling of their people and with 
t}ie help of dicir own group feeling which causes their people 
to follow (them) until they and their people have defimtely 
adopted the cciloriiig of royal authority and auperioriiy. (The 
1 ‘oloriiig,) tlien, contihuejT to exist, 'through it, the identity 
and persistence of the dynasty are assured. 

Now, the person who gains supcriorLiy (over the ruler) 
mav have a sttare in the group feeling lliat belongs to tiie 
tribe vyhidi has obtained royal authority or to its cltenis and 
followers, However, his group feeUiig still b comprised by, 
and subordinate to, the group feeling of the family of the 
ruler. He carmoi (lake on) the coluritig of royal authority, 
llius, in gaining control, lie does not plan to appropriate 
royal authority for himself oiwnly, but only to appropriate 
its fruits, that is, the exercise of administraitve, executive, 
and all other He gives the people of the dynasty 

the impression that he merely acts for the ruler and executes 
the latter's decisions from behind the curtain. 11c carefully 
refrains from using the attributes, emblems, or titles of royal 
autlumitv. He avoids ilirowing any suspicion ifpon himself in 
this resiiect, even ihuugli he cxcttdses full comrol. Tor, in his 
exercise of full control, he takes cover behind the curtain the 
niter and his ancestors Itad set up to protect ihcmsth-es front 
their own tribe when the dynasty vaine into being. He dis- 
giikes his exercise of conti'ol under the form of acting as the 
rulerrtrpr^^ietitati v<;. 

Should lie undenake to adopt (any of the royal preroga¬ 
tives) . the people who represent the group feeling and tribe 
of the ruler would resent it and eontrl vT to appropriate 

“• Fur iltf-dm Jind cf, phovt, ru. !*S f<i [|if» Kliilitim'* tnirfulurtkai. 

»* Hfll gAehih^i -'wquM resent Uii juji^ii- 
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{iHl' royal prerogatives) Ibr thomselvei, to his exclusion. He 
has no detinue coloring to (make him appear suited for the 
roynl p!nerogati\'es) or cause ottiers to submit to him and 
oliey him. (Any arteitipt by him to appropriate die royal 
prerogalives) would, thus, instantly precipitate 111.% domn, 
Siimething of ilie sort happened to * A ixl-ar-Rahman b. 
al-Mansur b. Abi ’Amir.*"^ l ie aspired to share the title of 
caliph with Hishaixi and bis iiousei He was not satisfied with 
control of the executive power and the resuUitig form-s (of 
honor) with which liis father and brother had been satisfied. 
He .simght to be entrusted with the caliphate by liis callpli. 
Hi sham. The Marwatiids (Llinayyads) and the other Qurash- 
ites ivere furious to sec him do that. They took the oath of 
allegiance to a eousiii of die i-aiipii Hisliani, Muhammad 
{b- Hishdtn) b, Abd-ai-Jabbar b. an^\a^ir, and revolted 
against (the party of Ibn AbT ■Amir), That caused the ruin 
of (he 'Amirid dynasty and tlie destruction of their caliph 
{Hisham) al^Mu'ayyad. In (aUMu’ayyad's) place, someone 
else horn among the leaders of the dynasty was chosen, (and 
his house rcTriinned in faiwer) down to die end of the dynasty 
anti the dissolution of their patient of royal authority, 

God IS the liest heir. 


C*2I ] 77w /mr (Aarac/nr dwd i/jftrenf 4M of mwi 
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Biiyal ■“ aurhiiritj is an m.iiimtl[)n (liiit is lutiiril In man¬ 
kind. W e have MplainLvl liefnre “ that human tsibRs ciimnt 
live and esist except thmugh social orKanreatbn and co- 
n]ieralinn foe the puepose of obtaining tlkur food and [other} 
necessiMs of life. Witen they have organized, necessity re- 
Hutew that they deal with each other and (tims) satisfy (tlieir) 
neeifc. Lach one will stretch out his hand for whatever he 
need, and (try simply ,n) take j ,.'" since injitstice and ag- 
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gressi\'tncs^ are in the jinimal nature. The others, in turn, 
will trj' to prevent Ijim from takini' it, inori\ated by wrath- 
fulness and spite anJ the strong human reaction when 
(one's own propcnj- is rnenaeeti). This causes dissemiicm. 
(Dissension) leads to hostiUtics, and hostilities lead to 
trouble and hloodshed und loss of life, which (in turn) lead 
to the destruciion of the (human) species. Now, (the human 
species) IS one of the things the (creator has especially {told 
us) to preserve. 

I'eople, thus, cannot i>ersist in a state of anarchy and 
without a ruler who keeps thcTU apart. Therefore, tliey need 
3 person to restrain them, lie i-s iliclr ruler. As is required 
bv liuitiaii nature, he must be a forceful ruler, one who (ac¬ 
tually) cxeR'ises authority, in this eonnection, group feeling 
is absolutely necessary, fer as we have stated before,™ ag¬ 
gressive and defensive enterprises can succeed only with the 
help of group feeling. As one can see, myal autliority of this 
kind is a noble institution, toward which all claims are 
direcKHl, and (one) that needs Ui be defended. Nothing of the 
sort can maicrialLze except with the help of group feelings, 

as has been meniionetl before. 

Croup feelings differ. Each group feeling extrci.ses its 
own authority and siit>criciriiy over die people and family 
adhering to it. Not every group feeling has royal aulhority. 
Royal aiilliurity, in reality, belongs only to those who domi¬ 
nate sub]«'ts, collect taxes, send out (military) expeditions, 
protect the frontier regions, and have no tine over them who 
is stronger than tlu^y. This is generally accepted as the real 
meaning of royal authority. 

Tliere are people whose group feeling falls short of ac¬ 
complishing (one or another of these tilings which constitute) 
part of (real royal authority), such as protecting the frontier 
regions, or collecting taxes, or .sending out (niiliury) ex- 
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^leditions. SurJu n»yal iititht»riTj is lidt'ctivc and nut rnyal 
auth«rity in the real meanirifr ot ihe term* TJits waji ifii! cusq 
witli many of thti Berlujr thIlts of the Aj^rlibbicJ ilynasty in 
al-QuyrawIn, and vvith the non-Arab (IV'rs'un) rulers at the 
tieginning of ilie ’AhUasiil ilyiosty, 

iheti, tlu.Te are people whose group feeling is not strong 
enough to gain contn:jI over all the other group feelings or to 
stop everyone, so that there exists an authority superior 
to theirs, Their royal authority is also defective, and not royal 
aiithoritv in the real oiuiiiiing iif the temi. It is exercisoiii for 
instance, by provincial amirs and regional ehieftnitts who are 
all under one dynasty, ’lliis situatiun is often found in far* 
Hung dyfiajsties. 1 mean that there are rulers of pj'ovmeuil 
and remote regions who rule their own people but also obey 
tin? central power of the dynasty. Such was the relatioiishrp 
of theSInhajah with the 'UWdid(-ratimids); of the Zaridtali 
witli the (Spanislil Liiiiiyyads ai one tune and with rhe 
'L'baydtd(-Fdtiinids) at another; of the no n-Arab (Per sum) 
lulors with the Ahbasids; ol die Berlier amirs and rulers with 
the European Chrisiiatis (in the Maglirib) prior to Islam; 
:md of the rulers of the (old) Persian successor states with 
Alexander and Itis Greeks. 

Ihexc are iiiiiny Huch (examples), as, UfKiri e.xumirintiun, 
will be foutitl to lie »o. God '*<?sercises forceful domination 
over lib servants.*' 

C J Fjj^iig^enitfd harxbitt'xy /tarinful tti royal tiatJior— 

ity iuui in titosl faies (auses its liestmciion. 

[i should lie known that the hiierest subjects have In 
their ruler is not interest in Ub person and Iwdy, for cxaiuple, 
in his goml hgure, liand.soiue face, large frame, wide knowl¬ 
edge, good handwriting, or acute mind, llieir intere.st in him 
lies in his relation to them. Royal and governmental au¬ 
thority is jiumething relative, a relationship l«tw‘een two 
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iliinps (ruler and sulijects). Govemniem b«!ames a reality 
when ( tiiero is a ruler wlio) rules over subjects and bundles 
their affairs. A ruler in he ^vho has subjects (rij'dyd), and 
subjects are jxjrjions who have a ruler. The quality accruing 
to the ruler frutn the fact of his correlative relation with bia 
subjects is called "rulership” That is, he rules 

them, and if such rulership and its comomitaJits are of good 
quality, llie purpose of government is most perfectly 
achieved. If such ntler-diip is good and betieficiah it will 
serve the interests of the subjects. If it is bad and unfair, it 
will be harmful to them and cause their destruction. 

Good rulership U wiuivalent to milliners. If the ruler 
uses force and is ready to mete out punishment and eager to 
expose the faults of people and to count their .sins, (his 
subjects) IxKome fearful and depressed and seek to protect 
rliejuiclvcs against him through lies, ruses, and deceit. This 
becomes a character trait of theirs. Tlieir mind and character 
l*ecome corrupted. They often abandon (the ruler) on the 
battlefield and (fail to support his) defensive cnteiq>nses. 
Till' decay of (sincere) intentions causes the decay of (milt- 
tan') protection. The subjects tiften conspire to kill the ruler. 
TliLis, die dynasty decay.s. and tlie fciice (that protects it) lies 
in ruins. If the ruler continue-'! to keep a forceful grip on his 
subjects, group feeling will be dcjitrstyed, for rcasun.'v stated 
at the begifining.’” The feni-o (which protects the dynasty) 
is tom down, fi>r the dyniony has Ijecoiiie incapable of (mili¬ 
tary) protection. (On the other hand,) if the ruler is mild and 
overlooks the bad sides iif his subjects, they will trust lum 
and take refuge with him. They (then) hive him heartily ami 
are willing to die for him in battle against his enemies. 
Everything is tlien m order hi the state. 

The concomitants of good rulerfihlp arc being kind to 
line's (subjects) ami defemliiig them. Tlie true mcaniiig of 
royal avithurity is realtret! when the ruler tlefeivds his sub- 

"" It ftiav be noted thei the sunie word is used fll*o a* ■ tetlinical icmi of 
quire » dlfTei^t meaning, namfiy. "Jialiii." tX ji- Jssniv, Above, 
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jects. To lit? kind and liciiefit'4!iit tovi ard them is pari orijclng 
tnilfl to tiiem and showing an interest in how they an; living, 
'I’hese ibings art? importutit for tliu rolei- iii gaining tho bvc 
of his STihjccts. 

It should bo known that an alert and vcQ' shrewd perstJn 
rarely h^s the liabit of mildness. Mildness is usually found 
in careless and unconcerned persons. The least (of the many 
drawbacks) of alei-tuess (in a ruler) is that he imposes tasks 
upon his subjects that are beyond their ability, because he is 
aware of tilings tliey do not fwroeive and, through his genius, 
foresees the outconic of things at the start, (Tlie ruler's 
excessive demands) may leiid to his subjects' ruin. Muham¬ 
mad said: "Follow the pace of the weakest among you." "** 

The Lawgiver (Muhammad), iherefore, made it a amiii- 
tion that the ruler not be too shrewd. The source for (this 
statement) is a story about Ziyad b. Abi Sufyin."* When 
’Umar deposed hitn (as governor) of the ’[rail, he asked 
‘Umar why he Jtad Liecn deposed, whether U was because of 
his inability or his ireactiery. ’Umar replied that he had dc- 
(Ktsed him for neither of those reasons but because he dis¬ 
liked having people become the victim of his su[X!i‘ior in¬ 
telligence, 1 hi.s is (the stturcc for the statement) that the ruler 
should not iw too shrewd and clever, as were Ziyad b, Abi 
and \\tnr b. aWAs. For such (qtialirics) are afxom- 


>**< xa fvtUpw ilti- among you" is the f«x)inmfiTii[i;tI nroeediiiie 
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paaied by tyranoical and bad ruler^bip a?id by a tendency to 
make the people do things that ii is not in their nature to 
do. Tlib will be mentioned at the end of the book,’® God 
IS the best mler, 

'Hie eon4:lii.<»ion is that it ts a drawback in a politick 
leader to l>e(ioo) clever and shrewd. Cleverness and shrewd¬ 
ness imply that a person thinks too much, just as stupidity 
tinpllM that he is too rigid. In the case of uU hujnan qualities, 
the e.'ctrcmes are reprehensible, and the middle road is praise¬ 
worthy. This is, for instance, the case witli generosity in 
relation to waste and stingltiess, or with bravery in. relation 
ttj foolhardiness and row'ardico,’® And so it is with all the 
other human qualities. For this reason, the very clever person 
in said to liavc tlie. qualities of devils. He is called a “satan" 
or, "a w'oiild-be sstan/' and the like. 

“God creates whatever He wishes."' 

fiS ] TJtf i}f mtipJuJtf and 

(f\s explained.) llie real meaning of royal authority is 
that it is a form of organization nei-e,ssa(y to irumkind. (Koyal 
authoritv) requires superiority and force, which express tlie 
wrathfuhiess and animality {of human nature). The deci¬ 
sions of tlie ruler w’ill therefore, as a rule, deviate from what 
i,^ right. Tiiey W'ill be ruinous to the worldly affnir.'s of the 
people under his control, .^iiice, as a rule, he forces dtem to 
execute his intentions and desires, which it may be beyond 
their ability fio do). This situation will differ according to 
die difference of intentions to be found in different gener¬ 
ations. (Hilt) ti is for this reason ilijficult to be olx^dieiit to 

“Cf The beginnmtc of s«tlim sa utid S:inaif, be\awi 
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{the ruler). DijM]l>cdieiu;e ™ itukeA it^eiriiuiiLiSiihk- j^ntl leuiiii 
to trouble >md bluadshed. 

Tlicrefore, U is necessary tu have reference tti orduiiied 
political norms, which arc accepted iiv the mass and to whose 
laws it submits. The Persians and other nations hflU such 
no mis. The dynasty that does not have a policy based on such 
(norms), cannot fully succeed in establishihg the supremacy 
of its rule. “This is how God proceeded with those wljo 
were before.” 

If these norms are ordained by tlie Intelligent and leading 
personalities and (best) Tninds of the dynasty, the result will 
be a poliricai (instiliitioii) on an mtellertunl (rational) liasis; 
ll they are ordained by God through a lawgiver who es¬ 
tablishes tliem as (religious) laws, the result will be a political 
i, sis { institution) on a religious bai-is, which will lie useful for life 
in iioth this and the other world. 

This is bei’Buse the purpose of liuman beings not only 
their worldly welfare. This entire world is tritlhig and futile, 
li ends In deatli and anniliilation, God .says: "Do you think 
that we created you iriflingly?” The purpose {of human 
beings) is their I'eligion, whidi leads them to liappiness in 
the other world, ”the path of God to whom Ix-lotigs that 
which is in heaven and that which is on earth,” "** TliciTfore, 
religious laws liave as their purpose to cause (human fieings) 
to tbllow such a course m all their dealings with God and 
their fellow men. This (situatinn) also applies to royal au¬ 
thority, which Is natural in human social organir.ation. (The 
religious kws) guide it along the path of religion, w> that 
cvcrytliing will he imUer the suiimisjon nf the rdigbus hiw, 
(itofifc by rc^^ySil iiuthontyj ih;it is by fcMTUi 

SMpenorliy, or ihe free |jlay of thu powt^r of wraihfttlrvcj^ft, U 
nUiiJ injustice stnti i,:ntisiclcrud rcprehtfnsible by (the 
as it is also eonsitlfrcil rcprehci’isihle by tin; 
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requirements of |itjlkkal ^visdom, Like\vu<e, anything (doiie 
by royal authnrity) that is diciattd (merely) by consideraiions 
of poLlcv or ijolititiil decisions withoiil aupervisioir of tlie 
religious law,*"' is also reprehensible, because it is vision 
lacking the divine light, “He for whom God makes no liglU 
has no light whatever.'*-™ 'Hie Uwgjver (Muljammad) 
knows better than the mass itsidf what is good for diem so 
far as the affairs of the other world, which are concealed from 
tJie mass itself, are concerned, At the Kesurrection, the ac¬ 
tions of human beings, whether they had to do witl» royal 
aiithoritv or anything else, will all come hack to them. 
Midiainmad said: "It is your own actions that are brought 
back to you," 

f’olii'itTd laws consider only worldly interests. "They 
know the outward life of this world." (On the other hand,) 
the itueiition the Lawgiver has concerning mankind is their 
welfare in the other wortd.*“® Tlitrefore, it is necessaiy, as 
required by tlie religious law, to cause the mass to act in 
aocordance with the religious laws in all thcii* affairs touching 
Itoth this world and die oiher world. The authority to do so 
was possessed by the representatives of the religious law, 
the proplwts. (Later on, it was jiosscssed) by those who took 
their pbi'e, the €ali|ihs, 

nVis makes it dear what tJie caliphate means. (To e,Ncr- 
cise) natural rtiyal authority means to cause the masse.-! ui 
act as retjuired by purpi'ist and desire, ( Lo ejcen ise) political 
(roval authoritv) means lo cause the mnsses tt> act as re¬ 
quired by imellfu-nial (rational) insight into the means of 
fiirthering their worldly imertsts and avoiiiing anything that 
is harmful (in thui resiicct). {Aitfi to exercise) the cnliphate 
means to cause the masses to act as requirctl by religious in- 
sight into their interests in the other world as well a* in this 
world. ( L'hc worldly interests) Itave liearing upon (the in- 
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teresia in the other world), ^b\ce accordiiig to the lawgiver 
(Muhammad), all worldlv ctuidmoiis are to lie considered in 
their relation to their value for tfie other world. Thu>s (the 
caliphate) in realitv sub-ntitutes for the Lawgiver (Muham¬ 
mad), in as mneh as it serves, like him, to prott'ct the religion 
and to exercise (political) leadership uf the world. 

This should be utiderstooti and be kept in mind in the 
following discussion. God is wise and knowing. 


Q 34 ] The diffeteftces of Mushm o(>itiiu7t raitcerniitjr the 
tajus and ionditiotti govern hig the ratiphate.^'^ 


VVe have (just) explained the real jneaning of the insti¬ 
tution of (the caliphate). It suhstiiute.s fur the Law'giver 
(Muhammad) in as niuch as it serves, like him, to preserve 
the religion and to exercise (luilitical) leadership of the 
world, (The institution) is called "the caliphaie" or "the 
imatriate." The person in charge of it is trailed "the caliph" 
or "the imam/' 

in *“ later times, he has (also) been called "the sultau," 
when there w-ere numerous (claimants to the position) or 
when, in view of the distances (separating the different re¬ 
gions) and in disregard of the conditions governing the 
irtstitution, people were forced to render the oath of alle¬ 
giance to anybody who seiisod power. 

flic name imdfU i.s derived frorn the com pa risen (of 
the caliph) with the louder (jftttfj?w) of prayer, since (the 
caliph) IS followed and taken as a tncHlc! like the prayer 
leader. Therefore (the caliphate) is called the "great imum- 
aie." 

The name caliph [hhatifth) U given to the Ciitiph, be¬ 
cause he "represents” (M-i-/) tj.e l*i„phet In isbin. One 
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uses "caliph" alone, or "catlph of die Messenger of God," 
There is a difTerenre of opinion concerning the use ot "caliph 
of God." Some consider (this expression) permissible as de¬ 
rived from die general "caliphate" (representation of God) 
of alt the descendants of Adam, implied in the verse of the 
Qur'an, "I am mahing on earth a caliph," and die verse, "lie 
made you caliphs on earth." But, in general, it is not 
considered permissible to use (the expression "caliph of 
God"), since the verse quoted has no reference to it (in 
connection ivith the caliphate in the specihe sense of the 
term). AbO Bakr forbade the use (of die expression "caliph 
of God") when be was thus addressed. He said, "1 am not 
the calipli of God, but the caliph {representative, successor) 
of the Messenger of God." Furthermore, one can imve a 
"caliph" (representative, successor) of someone wiio is ab¬ 
sent, but not of someone who is present (as God always is). 

The position of imam is a necessary one. The con*sensus 
of the men around iVIuhammad and the men of the second 
generation shows that (the imatnaie) is necessary according 
to the religious law. At the death of the Prophet, tlie men 
around him proceeded to render the oath of allegiance to 
Alifi Bakr and to entrust him with the supervision of their 
affair.s. And so it was at all subsequent periwls. In no period 
w'cre the people left in a state of anarchy. This was so by 
general consensus, which proves that the position of imam 
is a necessary one. 

Some people havx: expressed the opinion that tlie neces¬ 
sity of the iinamate is indicated by the imcUeut (rational 
reasons), and that the consensus which hajipens to exist 
merely confirms the authority of the 1010111501 in this nesjjcct. 
As diev S3Y, wlial makes (the position of imam) intellectually 
(rationally) nctejisary is the neecl oflLLunan Wings for sfHual 
organization and the impossibility of their living and existing 
by tliemselvcs. One of the necessary w>nseqiiciiues of social 
organization is disagreement, hecause of the pressure of 

"‘Qur’an B.SOfes]; Cjes (ifiS); i6.39(37). 
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cross-pur posts. As long as there is no ruler who exercises a 
restraining inHueitce, this {disiigreement) leads to trouble 
which, in turn, may lead to the desirtiction and uprooting of 
mankind. Now, the pre.servTitkm of the (hutnau) species i* 
one of the necessary Lmentions of the religious law. 

This very idea is the one the plulosnphers had in mini) 
whim they considered prophecy as something {inteliectually} 
necessary for mankind. We *“ have already shown the in¬ 
correctness of (their argumentation}. One of its premises is 
that I he restraining InKucnce comes into being onlv through 
1 , MS a religious law from God, to w'hich the mass submits as a 
matter of belief and religious creed, 'lliis premise is not ac¬ 
ceptable. Tlie restraiinlng uilluenre comes into being as the 
result of the impetus of royal authority and the forcefulness 
of the mighty, even if there is no religious law. This was the 
case among the Magian^ and other nations who had no 
scriptures ami had not been reached liy a prophetic mission- 
Or, we might say (against the alleged rational necessity 
of the caliphate): In order to remove disagreemeni:, it is 
sulhdent that every iridiviiiua] should know that injustice is 
forbidden him by the authority of the inietlccL Then* their 
claim that the removal of disagrceineni takes place only 
through the existence of the religious law in one case, 
and tile position of the imam in another case, is not correct. 
(Disagreement) may (be removed) as well through the 
existence of powerful leaders, or through the people refrain¬ 
ing from disagreement ami mutual injustice, as through the 
position of the imam. Thus, the intellectual jiroof based upon 
that premise docs not stand up. Tliis shows that the necessity 
of (the position of imam) is indicated by the religious law, 
thar is, by general consensus, as we liave stated before. 

Some jieople have taken the exceptional position of stat¬ 
ing that the position of imam is not necessarv at all, neither 
according to the intellect nor according to the religious law‘. 
Peofile who have held that opinion include the Nlu'tazilalt 
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^l^Asatnni*^ am) i.'crtain Kharijites, among others. 1 hoy 
think that ir is Tieee,ssary only to observe the religious laws. 
When Miislrtnis agree upon (the practice of) justice and ob¬ 
servance of the divine laws, no imam is needed, and the 
position of imam is not necessary. 'I'hose (who so argue) are 
refuted liy the general consensus. The reason why they 
adopted such an opinion was that they (attempted to) escapL 
the rityai authority and its overbearing, domineering, and 
worldly vvays, fhey had seen tliat the religious law was full 
of censure and blame for such things and for the people wlio 
practiced them, and that it encouraged the desire to alxilLsh 

them. 

It should ix* known that llie religions law does not censure 
royal authority as such and dues not forbid its exercise. It 
merely censures the evils resulting from it, such as tyrasmy, 
iniusiice, and pleasure-seeking. Here, no doubt, we have for- 
hidden evils, Tliey are the concomitants of royal authori^. 
(On the other hand,) the religious law praises justice, fair- 
Iiesh, the fulfillment of religious duties* and the defeuse of the 
religion. It state.^ that these things will of necessity find 
their reward (m the other world), Now, all these things are 
concomitaut .1 of royal authority, too. Thus, censure attaches 
to rovttl authority only on account of some of its <^ijalities and 
ctjiuhtioiis. tiot other.^- (The religious bw) does not cemui e 
roval authority as such, nor does it seek to suppress it en¬ 
tirely, It also cci^ arcs concupiscence and wrathful ness in 
rcsmivsible persons, hot it doe,s not want to see either of 
these qualities relimiulshed aUogeiher, because necessity calls 
for their exbtence. It merely wants to see that proper use i.s 
made of them “^ David and Stdonion possessed royal au¬ 
thority such as no one else ever pos.wc.ssed, yet they were 
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divine prophets and belongedf in God s nmong the 

iiohleat hittnan being* * {that ever existed} 

Furthermore^ we say to them; 'Fhe (attempt to) dispense 
with royal authority by (assuming} that the institution (of 
the imamate) is not necessary, does not help you at ail. You 
agree that observance of the religious iavvs is a necessary 
thing. Now, that ts achieved only through group feeling 
and power» and group feeling, by its very nature, retiuires 
(the existence of) royal autlioriiy. Thus, there will be royal 
authority, even if no imam is set up. Now, that is just wdiat 
ytm (wanted, to) tlispense with. 

If it has been established that the institution (of the imam- 
atc) is necessary by general consensus, (it must be added 
that the institution of the imaitnue) is a coninnmity duty- “ 
and is left ro the discretion of all competent Muslims."’ It 
is their obligation to see to it that (the imamate) is set up. 
and es'crylxidy has lo obey (the itnani) in accordance with tlie 
ver.se of the Qur dn, Obey God. and obey the Nlessenger 
and the people in autliority among you." 

U ^ is not pos.sib!(? to apiH>im two men to the position 
(of imam) at the same time. Kcligious scholars generally are 
of this opinion, on the basis uf certam traditions. Those tradi¬ 
tions ai-e found in the book, "On Leadership {mdrab)" in 
the Sti/jlk by Mu.slim,*^* They expressly indicate that this 
is so. 


^ Ct |ip, 147 snd X-Si. 
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OThcrs bold that (the prohibition against two imaios) ap¬ 
plies only to two imnrns in one locality, or where they would 
be close to each other. When there are great distances and 
the hnam is unable to control the farther region, it i-s per- 
TTitssible to set tip anoilier imam there to take care of public 
interests. 

Among tlie famous authorities who are reported to have 
held this opinion is Professor Abu Ishaq al-Isfarayitii,*^ the 
leading speculative tlieologiam The Imam al-ljaramayn *“ 
also showed himself inclined toward ii in his Kitdb al-lrslidd. 
llie opinions of the Spaniards 31x1 Maghribis often make it 
evident that they, too, were incliiicd tow ard it. The numerous 
religious scholars in Spain rendered the outh of allegiance to 
tht Umayyad.'S and gave the Umayyad ’Abd-ar-ltahman an- 
Nasir and his descendants the title of Commander of the 
pidthfuh This title is characteristic of the caliphate, as we 
shall mention.*"' Somewhat bter, the Alinohads in the 
Maghrib did the same ihing. 

Some scholars ha\'e rejected (the possibility of more than 
one imam) with reference to the general consensus. iTiis is 
no evident {prtwf), for if tlicre existed a general consensus 
on the point, neither I’rofcssor Abfi Isb^'l ™'' the Inidm al- 
Haramayn would liave opposed it. lliey knew belter (tlian 
any one else) what the ccjiiseiisus meant. Indeed, tlie imam 
al-Miiaai'i *" and an~Nawawi®^ have licen refuted on the 


» Cf, a tf* Ch t, itjwe. 
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ba^ls of tht afore-memioiiccJ ev ident sense of the tradnions 
(in Muslim's ^ahtk)^ 

Certain more recent scholars have Dccasionally arifued tn 
favor of (a single imam) with the argument of nmtuiil an¬ 
tagonism referred to by the dis'inc revelation in the verse* 
"if there were other gods except God in tire two (heaven and 
earth), they (heaven and eanh) would have l^een de¬ 
stroyed." However, nothing of relevance in this connec¬ 
tion can be deduced from the verse* because its (force as an) 
argument Is in the field of the mtclSect. God called our at¬ 
tention to (the verse), so that we might have a rational proof 
of the oneness of God in which we are enjoined to believe, 
and so that, as a result, (tins dogma) might lie more firmly 
grounded. (On the other hand,) what we want to find out in 
coiuiection with the itnamate is why jc is forbidden to set up 
two imams (at the same tinie), snd that Is something that 
bt'longs to the field of religious law and religious obligations 
{ratlter than to the field of the iniellect), Tlius, the (verse of 
the Qur'an gtimed) cannot be used for any deduction (in this 
connection), unless we establish it as Ix^ronging in the field 
of the religious law by the addition of anotlter premise, 
namely, that (i^uite generally) from an increase in iiumlier 
there results corruption, and we are to keep away from any¬ 
thing that may lead to corruption, Then, (the verse) can be 
used for deductions in tlic field of religious taw. And God 
knows better 


(, jw The conditions governing ilie institution of (the imam- 
ate) are four; (l) knowledge, (a) probity, (s) caiti|>eteiue, 
and (t) Ireedom of the .senses and limbs from any defect that 
might judgment and ijCtiun, Tliere is a tliflerciu'e of 
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oplniait concerning a fifth condition, that is, (5) Qurashite 
descent- 

(l) (The necessity of) knowledge as a coiicJltiori is obvi¬ 
ous. The iniiiiij can cjiccute the divine law's otily if he know'S 
them- 'lliose he does not know, he cannot properly present. 
(His) knowledge is satisfactory only if he is able to make 
independent decisions. Blind acceptance of tradition is a 
shortcoming, and tlie imamate requires perfection in (all) 
qualities and conditions. 

(iJ) Probity (Wd/j//) ™ is required because (the Itnain- 
ate) is 3 religious institution and supervisies all the other 
instilutiDJis that require (probity)- Thus, it i-s all the more 
necessary that (probity) be a condition required of (the 
iinamate)- There is no difference of opinion as to the fact 
that the (imam’s) probity is millified by the actual commis¬ 
sion of forbidden acts and the like^ But there b a difference 
of opinioji on the question of w'heiher it is nullified by inno¬ 
vations in dogma (made or adopted by the imam). 

(3) Competence means that (ihe imam) is willing to 
carry out the punishnienis fixed by law' and ni go to war. He 
must understand ( warfare) and be able to assume responsi¬ 
bility fur getting the |)eoplc to go (to war), lie ahso must 
know aiwut group feeling and the fine joints (of diplomacy). 
He must be strortg enough to take care of potiiical duties. 
.Ml of which is to enable him to fidfiU his fimctionji uf pro¬ 
tecting the religion, leading in the holy wur against the 
enemy, maimamutg the (religious) laws,®* and adniimster- 
Ing the (public) interests. 

(•1.) Freedom of the senses and limbs from defects or 
incapacitations such as insanity, blindness, muteness, or deaf¬ 
ness. and from any loss of limbs affecting [the itnam's) 
ability to art, such as missing bands, feet, or testicles, is a 
condition of the imamate, because all such defects affect the 

« Cf. tt. t07 H) ibo fOmlililii's tninoduCTion, ibave. 
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(imam's) full abillTy to act ami «o fulfill his duties. Even in 
the case of a defect that merely disfigiireii the appearance, as, 
for instance, loss of one limb, the condition of freedom fmm 
defects (remains in force as a condition in the sense that it) 
aints at perfection (in the titsam). 

Latck of freedom of action is connected with loss of litnfi^. 
Sudi a lack may be of two kimis. One is forretJ (inaction) and 
complete inability to act through imprismimem or the like, 
(Absence of any rcsmclion upon freedom of action) is as 
necessary a condition (of the imamate) as fiecdom from 
bodily defects. The other kind is in a different cattgor)’. 
(Thu lack of freedom of action implies that) some of (the 
imam s) men gain power over him, although no disobedience 
or disagreement may be involved, and keep him in setlusion. 
Jlven, the problem is shitted to the person who has gamed 
posver. If he acts in accordance with Islam and justice and 
praiseworthy policies, it is permissible to iicknnwledge (the 
imam). If not, the Muslims must look for help. (They must 
look to) pet-suiis who will restrain him and eliminate the un¬ 
healthy situiition created by him, until the caliphU power of 
aoiion is re-GstablisliL^Lf. 

(fl) The condition of Qurashite origin is based u^nTn ihc 
general consensus on iliis poini that obtained in the men 
art;und Mul.iaminad on the day of the Saqifah ™ t)n that 
day, the Ansar intended to render the oath of allegiance to 
Sa d It. Ubaiialt. Ihey .said; "One amir from among us, and 
anotlier from among you.*’ But the Qurasiiites argued 
against them with htuhammail s smtenicni, *"j'he imams are 
fr<im among the Qumysh.** rhey also argiietl that Mubm- 
mad had exhorted them "to do gcunl to (tliO!U> of the An.s^r) 
who do good, and leave unpunished those of them who do 
evil." Now, (the Qurashites) said, if the leadership were 
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to be given to (tht Ansar), the latter woukl not have been 
reconitnended (to their eare as itniicated in Muhammad's 
statement). The .Ansar bowed to these arguments and re¬ 
tracted their statemenT (just quoted), "Oite amir from among 
u.s, and another from among you." They gave up their in¬ 
tention to render the oatli of aUegiance to Sa*d, It is also 
well established by suutid tradition thsr "tliis thing (the 
Muslim state) will always remain with this Qurashite 
tribe/' ™ 'nierc are many other similar proofs. 

However, the pijwcr of the Quraysh weakened. Their 
group feeling vanished in consequence of tht life of luxury 
and prosperity they led. and in consequence of the fact that 
the dynasty expended, them all over the earth. (The Qurash- 
ites) thu.'i beeumc too weak to fulfill the duties of the cal¬ 
iphate. The non-Arabs gained siipcrioriTy over them, and 
the executive power fell into their hands. This caused much 
confusion among thorough scholars (with regard to Qurash- 
itc origin as a condition of the calipiiate), \ hey eventually 
w-em so far ns to deny that Qurashite descent was a condition 
(of the imamate). 't hey Iwsed themselves upon the evident 
sen.se (of certain statements), such as Muhammad s state¬ 
ment, "Listen and obey, even should atv .Abyssinian slave, 
with (a head as black xs) a raisin, bo your ^vemor." 
This (statement), jiowever, is nt> valid proof in connection 
with (the problem in question), It is just a hypotlictical para¬ 
ble whicli, in an exaggerated foi'ni, is meant to stress the 

duty of obedietire, 

Tliere**“ is also 'L'mar's siatement, **If Salim, the client 
of Abfi JAudltayfiih, were alive. I would appoint liim/'-ori 
. I w'tiulJ nor liiivc had any objectirtn against liLm." 
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This statcmeni also has nothing to dn (with the problctn tn 
qucsuoii). It 13 known that the ojtiiiLon of one of the men 
around Muhammad (such as ‘L?inar, in this particular case) 
does not oonstitute a proof. Funhermore, people's clients 
lie long to them-"“ Salim's group feeling in his capacity as 
client was that of the Qurashites, And it is (group feeling) 
that is important wlien specilir descent is maiii* a condition 
(of the inmmate). 'Umar had a high opinion of the caliphate. 
He thought, as he looked at it. tiiat the ttonditiuns governing 
it were (all but) dLsregarded. Thus, he turned to SMim, be¬ 
cause, in his opinion, the latter abundantly fuldlled tlie con- 
tiiiions governing the caliphate, induditig his client relation¬ 
ship w hich provided for group feeling, as we shall mention.**^ 
Only, a pure ((^uraahite) descent was not there, ('Umar) 
(Considered it unnecessary, because the importance of descent 
lies soicly in group feeling, and (group feeling) may result 
from a client relationship (such as that of Salim, as well as 
from common descent). The reason for 'Llmar’s (statement) 
was his desire to look after (the best interests of) the Muslims 
and to entrust their govcmmeiir to a man beyond reproach 
who (would not commit aas for which lie, *Umar,) would be 
held responsible. 

Among those who deny that Qurashitc descent is a condi¬ 
tion (of the imamatc) ts Judge Abu Bakr al-Baqillam,*** The 
Qurashite group feeling had come to disappear and dissolve 
(in his day), and non-Arab rulers controlled the caliphs, 
llierefbre, when he satv what the condition of the caliphit 
was in his day, he dropped the condition of Qumshlie origin 
(for thii imamatc), even though it meant agreeing wiili die 
Kharijites. 
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QxinuAiirr of the Caliph 

Scholars in *jeneral, howeA tr. rL-tain Qura^hite de5Ct?nt as i, jje 
a ixindition(orilu.’ imamate). (Tliey maintain that) the imain- 
atc rightly ijolotigs to a ^urasliitc* even il He too lAPalt to 
haiiiliE the ufFairs of the Muslims. Against them is the fact 
that this UiA'Dlves tiropprng the i'onditioti of competence, 
whidt requires that (the imam must) have the power to tlis- 
diargc his dtities. If {his) strength has gone with the disap¬ 
pearance of group feeling, (his) competence, too, is gone. 

And if the ronditioii nf competence he eliminated, that will 
reflect further upon knowledge and neligton. (In this case, 
then, all) the coniiiiioiis gnveming the institution (of the 
imamate) would no longer be considered, and this w ould be 
contrary to the general consensus. 

We shall now discuss the wisdom of making descent a 
condition of tlic imamate, so that the correct facts underlying 
all those opinions will be recogniicd. Wc say: 

AU TcligiouB laws must have (specific) purptises and 
significant meanings of their own, on account of w hich they 
were made. If we, now, investigate the wistlom of Qurashite 
descent as a condition (of the imamate) and the purpose 
which the Lawgiver (Muhammad) had m mind, (we shall 
find that) in this coiuicciion he did not only think of the 
hlessitig tJiat lies i« direct relationship with the Prophet, as is 
generally (assumed). Such direct rebtioitsliip exl-sis (in the 
ca.'tc of Qurashite deseem), and it is a ble.ssing. However, it 
is known that the religious law has not as its purpose to pro¬ 
vide blessings. Thcrdbre, if (a specific) descent made a 
condition (of the iinamate), there must be a (public) interest 
which was the purpose l>ehind making it into law. If wc 
prolK into the matter and analyse it. we find that the (public) 
interesi is nothmg else hut regard for group feeling. (Group 
feeling) gives protection and helps people to press their 
claims, 't’he existence of (group feeling) frees the incunil>cnt 
in the ptisition (of imam) from opposition and division. T he 
Muslim community accepts him and Ids family, and he can 
establish friendly terms with them. 

Now , ihc (iuraysh were the outstanding, original, and 
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superior leaders of the Mudar, Their number, rheir group 
feelmg, and their Jiobility gave them jjower over all the other 
j, 355 Mudar. All other Arabs aokntmjcdgecl that fact and Itowed 
to their superiority. 1 lad the rule been entrusted to aiiylH«ly 
else, it may be expected that tiieir opposition and refusal to 
submiT would have broken the whole thing up. No other 
Mudar tribe would liavc been able to sway ihem from their 
attitude of opposition and to carry them along against their 
w ill. The comniuniiy would have been broken up. 'llie whole 
thing would have been tom by dissension. TTie Lawgiver 
(Muhammad) warned against that. He showed hliiiself de¬ 
sirous to have them agree and to remove dLssenston and 
confusion from among them, for the sake of establishing close 
contact and group feelltig and improved protection. (No dis¬ 
sension or confusion but rather) the opposite (could be ex- 
pecteti to be the case), were the Qumysh to be in power. 
They were able, through superior force, to drive people into 
doing what wa.s exp«ct«| of them. There wan no fear that 
anybody would oppose tliem. There was no fear of division. 
1 he yumysh were able to assume the rcsponsibilitv of dt^ing 
away with (division) and of preventing people from ( splitting 
up), llierefore, Qurushite descent was made a condition of 
the institution of (the imamate). The Qtiraysh represented 
the strongest (available) group feeling, (Qurashiie descent 
of the imam,) it was thus (hoped), w'ould he inoro effective 
(than ariyihiiig else) in organizing the Muslim community 
and bringing liarmony into it. When Qunisliite airairs were 
well organized, all Mudar atTairs were likewise well or- 
gafuzed, Tims, all live other Arabs obeyed them. Nations 
otlier than the Arabs submitted to the law* of the Muslim 
commujuiy. Muslim amties entered ilie most remote coun¬ 
tries. That Itappened in the days of the conquests. It remained 
that way later on in the (Umayyad and 'Ahbasid) dyimtics. 
until the ^wer of tJie caliphate dissolved and the Arab 
group feeling vani.shed. 'ITie great number of the yuraysh 
and their superiority aver the Mudar subtrihes is known to 
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all tlUigtail students of, and experts in, Arab history, biog- 
nrphvt ami relevant condWoiis. Ibn Ishaq roerrtioned this in 
the kiiab ds-^shar, and (so did) other (authoni}.*** 

If It is established that Qurashite (descent) as a condition 
(of the imamaic) w as rniended to remove dissension with the 
help of (Qurashite) group feeling and superiority, and if we 
know that the Lawgiver (Muhammad) does not make special 
laws for any one generation, period, or nation, we also krmw 
that (Qurashiie descent) falls under (the heading o1^ coin- 
petence, llius. we have linked It up with (the condition of 
competence) and have established the over-all purpttse of 
(the condition of) Qurashite (descent). which is the existence 
of group feeling, llierefore, we consider it a (necessary) 
condition for the person in charge of the affairs of the Mus¬ 
lims that he belong to people who possess a strong group 
feeling, superior to that of their contemporaries, so that they 
can force the others to follow tbeni and the whole ihmg can 
be united for effective protection, (Such group feeling as a 
rule) does not comprise all areas and regions. Qurashite 
(group feeling), however, was all-comprchensive, since the 
mission of Islam, which the Quraysh represented, w jut all- 
txjmprehenslve, and the group fL'cling of the Arabs, was 
adequate to that mission, 'rherefore, (the Arabs) over¬ 
powered all the other nations. At tfie present time, however, 
each region has people of Ua own who represent the superior 
group feeling (there). 

When one considers what God tueani the caliphate to he, 
nothing more needs (to be said) about it. (God) made the 
caliph his substitute to handle the affairs of His servants. He 
is to make them do the tilings that are good for them and 
not do tliose that arc harmful. He has been directly told so. 
A per.son who lacks the power to do a thing is never told 


Ncnripllvi Hur Aoliic ten is/Rutd suggMi tl* translation “KitJhas~itynr 
Hid other (lioQki),'* tvliidt does not kiaU inucti setiae. The abovu tr^bnon 
is also stigpeslffl bv C, which vocatiics , Cr p. 1 

Iljii work is iisuiilly rtfared to aa tli« -Wroi (Umgr^pliy of Mubam- 

mml), but cf. atwi 11. 1015 (u this duipiw. below. 
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directly to do it. The religious leader, Ibn al-Khatib said 
that iiKist religtous laws apply to women as they do to men. 
Hnwecer. women are not directly told tio follow the ruligioiui 
laws) by esjpresa reference to ihtnn in the test, but, in (Ibn 
al-Kiiatib*s) opimon, they arc included only by way of ana¬ 
logical reasoning. That ia because wotnen have no power 
whatever. Men control their (actions), c:xcept in as far as 
the duties of divine worship are concented, W'here everyone 
controla his own (actions). Tlierefore, women are diiitctly 
told (to iiilhll the duties of divine worship) by express refer¬ 
ence to tlietn in the test, and not (merely) by W'ay of ana¬ 
logical reasoning. 

Furthermore, (the world of) existence attests to (the 
necessity of group feeling for the caliphate) , Only he who 
has gained superiority over a nation or a race is able to 
i. S5S handle its affairs. 'I'he religious law woidd hardly ever make 
a retjuirement in contradiction to the requiremema of exist¬ 
ence. 

And God, lie b exatted. know.s better. 

Q 35 J ShVilk tenets euncerning the tjuesuon of the 
imanmte. 


It should l^e knowfi that, linguistically, SkTith itteaiu 
"companions and followers,” In the customary usage of old 
and mudem jurists and speculative tljeologtams, the word is 
used for the followers and descendants of ‘All. Tlie tenet on 
which they all agree i.'v that the imamaie ta not a general 
(public) interest to be delegated lo the Muslim nation 
consideration and appoint ment of a person to fill it. (To the 
Shi'ah,) it is a pillar and fundamonial arLlcle of Islam, No 
prophet is permitted to neglect it or to delegate (the ajv 
pointment of an imam) to ihe Muslim nation. It is incumbciii; 


MutJunmwl b. ’LTmJir, iHiS nr m B06 fit ii4t»yj|0 lo 

He u TfUire generally fcfcireJ tn aa Fal<hr-i«l-illH ar-Rib. CX 
1, Soefl,i Siiftfrl., !, KWl ff. 

" Itjfl KhahlOi, speaka hertr ot pm|,Jirt. fn psnmil (whether one read* 

li-^M as in Hulsq or as in the AtSS). ililitn.gh U is MuhsmiiM i^lio 

IS pomunly ^ 
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ij[>oii him lo appoint an iiuam for the (*1^1 uslinis}. The iiiiain 
eannoi cntnniit sins cither great or small. All is the one 
whom MiLihammad appointed. The (Shi'ah) transmit texts 
(of traditions) in support of (this belief}, which they in- 
tcrpiet so as to suit their tenets. The niithorities on tlie 
Sunnah and tlie transmitters of the religious law do not know 
titese texts. Most of them are supposititious, or some of their 
transmitters are suspect, or their (true) interpretation is very 
different from the wkked interpretation that (tiie &h!‘ah) 
give to them. 

According to (the Shi'ali), these texts fail into the two 
categories of express and im plied statements.^ An express 
statement, for instance, is the following statement (by 
Muhammad); " 'All U master of those whose master 1 
am." As they say, such a position of master (mentioned 
in the tradition) applies only to 'Ali. 'Umar thus said to liim: 
"You have become the ma.stcr of all believers, men and 
women,"' 

Another tradition of this sort h the following statement 
of (Muhammad); "Your best judge is "AlT." Imamate means 
exclusively the activity of judging in accot'dance with the 
ciivme laws. ( Hie activity of) judging and being a judge is 
(what is) meant by "tlm pe^iple m authority" whom God re- 
(^uircs us to oiiey in the verse of the Qur’an: "Obey God, and 
obey the Messenger and the people, in autliority among 
you." Therefore, 'Alt and no other was arbitrator in the 
question of the imamate on the day of die Sugifah.^ 

“Heis cf p- 

Ibn'Klmldfm fi>iJinl all this miKtial in ilir relevant dwpter «f tnc 
hcresioCTniJ'CTShcmeniKnwheW. p. *14. Cf,, furlaiiance. iisli.Stitihra!itatil, 
Kim n.vr-a*-«M «t t’urcton {Lnniloii. iBta-Wi p. liar.; tr. 

T. K[i4irbfllcker tHuTU', 1, ts+fF . , 

f Dr ttis fsnaoHs koiiltk nf tihailir Khumni, cf, i. Gpldzilwr, 
dmiK&f Kltitiifn (Halle, lhft 9 - 90 ). U, lie. 

Our’in+,*!»( eab . . , . j. 

“* t’r p 516 abo%T The diX'iitvt mlft Ltf'Ali in thi* tmtipriii, iTTwuriP, 
a Ritfah view' t^„ fnr inststwe, al^Ya'ciiJbl. Tj’riW, «t Htiuttn.j (LeitJen. 
ifissl It I ss. wlhfre ‘All limiself siopp^ the inovpnient in his fivor, nr iIm* 
flijilo’i lU-AVypi/i of AhO at-Tnwl^itU, cd. t. al-Ksvlinl, T™« 

£^ffn ( Damascue, iaSth 
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Another statement of this sort is die rollowmi^ ststement 
by (Muhammad): "He who tenders the oath of allegiance to 
me upon his life is tny legatee and the man who will be in 
charge of this authority here after me," Only 'AH rendered 
the oath of allegiance to him (in thbi maimer). 

An implied (argument), autorriing to the ShT'ah, is the 
tart that the Prophet sent 'AlT to recite the s&rat a/-Bj/’d'ciA 
at the festival (in Mecca) when it had (just) been re\ealcd- 
Hc first setii Abu Bakr with it. Then it was rei'ealed to 
Nluhammid that ii man (ronj you>’*—or: . . from your 

people “ should transmit it/' I’Hcrefore, he sent "AH to 
traiismit it. As they say, tliiii proves that 'AH was preferred 
(by Muhammad). !■ urthermorei it is not known that \luham- 
mad ever preferred anyone to *Ali, while lie preferred 
Usamah b. Zayd “* and 'Amr b, al-'As »»to both Abu Bakr 
and ‘Umar during two tirfferent raids. According to (the 
Shi ah), all these things prove that "AIT and no one else was 
appointed (by Aluhammad) to the caliphate. However, some 
of the statements quoterJ at e link* known, and others require 
an interpretation very different from that which (the Shi'ah) 
give. 

Some (Shi'ah) hold the opinion that these texts prove 
Iwtli the personal appointment of ‘AH and the Fact that tlie 
itnamate is transmitted from him to bis successors. I hey are 
the Imaniiyah, riioy renounce the two thaykht^ (Abti Hakr 
and Umar), because they did not give prccedetice to 'Ali 
and did not render the oafli of allegiance to him, as roquirerl 
by the texts quoted. The linamiyah do not take tlic imamales 
(of Abii Bakr and ’Umar) senously. But we do not want to 
IxJther with transmitting the slanderous things said aliout 


=" Stfrj* !J, Cf. ttifi HiahJni, Shaht p 

hjffort. the l-mphefs deaih, Usitn*!. jircpm-d an cspeJiiittn tn 
S3T... for M many o ,he nUl of kUt,,. eluding AbTu.lTJd 

Lniiir. volLimce^, ;ut li did not wnw nif. lt. Ibn Haham. Sirah |> Oiiit 
"" ’Uvita a/*d<A*r. II, as i ff! 
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(Abfi BaVr anii ’Umar) by (Imamtyili) tsttremists. They are 
objectionable in otir opinion antJ (iitumlU be) in theirs. 

Other (Shl'ah) say that these proofs reciuire the appoint¬ 
ment of 'All not in person but as far as (his) qualities are 
concerned- They say that people commit ao error wlien they 
do not pve the qualities their proper place. Tiiey are tlte 
Zavdiyah. They do not retroutice the two skiiykfis (Abu Bakr i, .U 7 
and 'Orour). They du take their imamates seriously, but they 
say tliat ’AlT was suiwrior to tliem. They pemiit an inferior 
person to be the imam, even though a superior person may 
be alive (at the same time).”* 

The Slii’ah*^’ differ in opinion concerning the succession 
to the caliphate after *.Mi. Some have it passed on among the 
descendants of Fatimah in snecession, through testamentary 
determination (waff), VVe shall mention that Liter on. They 
(who believe this) are called the Imamiyati, with reference to 
their statement that knowledge of ihe imam and the fact of 
his being appointed arc an article of the faitii. Tliat is their 
fimdamental tenet. 

Othenf consider the descesidants of Fitiniah the (proper) 
successors to the imamaic, hut through selection (of an 
imam) from among the Slil’ah. The conditions govemmg 
(selection of) tliat imam are that he have knowledge, In? 
ascetic, generous, and brave, and that he go out to make 
propaganda for his imamate. Tiiey (who believe tlii.s) are the 
Zaydiyah, so named ;ifier the founder of the sect, Zayil b. 

*?\li b, al-llusayri, the graiiilsoti of Muhammad. He had a 
dispute with his brother Muhammad aJ-|J4qir coneoming the 
condition that the imam has in come out openly. Al-Baqir 
charged him with implying that, in the way Zayd looked at 
it, their father Zayn-al-’abidln would not be an imam, be¬ 
cause he had not come out openly and had made no prep- 


“ Ttis Ismi'niyth* thii othrr Iwnd, were of the opinimi Hist ati in- 
prnOn could not lu' tftiini. Cf \V. tvunow, Cnetd tht hdlivnuli 
(Bomltay. IPsa), p, +i. <T. also below, p, wa. 

*= t>i Ihe ShTah 4«ti. ct also. fwieflY. *lhir, lit, !M«J f. 
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^rations to do so. lie atso accused liim of holilinpr Mu'tazilali 
tenets whitj\ lie had learned from ^Vasil U. WJudi the 

Imamiyah discussed the question of tlie iTnamatcs of the two 
shuyls/i'i (Abu Bakr and ’Umar) wiiii Zayd, atul tiutiCL-d that 
he admitted their imamates and did not renounce them, they 
disavowed him and did not make him one of the imams. On 
account of tliat fact, they are called "Disavowers" 

Some (ShT'ah) consider as successors to the imamatCT 
after 'All—or after his two sotis, Muhammad's grandsons 
(al-Hasan and al-Husayii), though they disagree in this re¬ 
spect—(al-Hasan's and al-yu.sayn's) brother. Miihanunad b. 
al-i;:taiiafiyah, and then the latter's children. They are the 
Kaysimyah, so named after Kaysatv a client of 

Htere are many ditteretices among these sects which we 
have omitted here for the sake of brevity', 

I, There are also (SUi'ali) sects tiiat are calletl "Extremists” 

(ghuMh), Tliey transgress the bounds of reason and the faith 
of Islam when thev speak of the divinity of the imams, 't hey 
either assume that the imam is a human being with divine 
qualities, or they assume iluit he is Goil in liutnaii incarna¬ 
tion. 'lliLs is a dogma of incaniatioTi that agrees with the 
Christian tenets concerning .fesus. ’All himself had these 
(Shl'ah) who said such ihing.s about him burned to death. 
Mubaiiiraad b. aUlJanafiyah was very angry with ul- 
Mukhiar b, Abi 'Ubajd when he leametl that al-MukJit^r 
had suggested something dong these litics concemiiig him. 
He cursed itnd renounced al-MuUhtar openly. Ja'far 
did the same thing with jietiple about whom he hud learned 
sotnething of the sort. 

Some (Shrah) extremL«.s say that the fietfection the imam 
poa.scsscs is ^Msaessed by nobody else. When lie dies, his 
spirit passes over to another tmiim. so tliat this perft?ctio!i 
may tie in him. Ihia is the doctrine of metcjnpsvchosis. 

Some extremists stop (w-q-f) witJi one of the imams 
and do not go on. ( ] hey stop with the imam) whom they con- 
aider (to luv e been] appointed as the (last one), lliey (who 
C.T. C. 1^'ari Ar^rtHiJi^k ifi j.v, ''KaisanTya/* 
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l«.*lieve this) arc the Wai^ifiVidi- Some of ihem say that the 
(!ast imam) is alive and did not die, but is removed from the 
eyes of the |jet>ple. As a proof for that (theory), they adduce 
the prohlem of al-Khidr.®'* 

Something of that sort has been stated with regard to 
*Ali himself, tie is said to be in the clouds. The thunder Is 
his voice, and lightning his whip.*™ Sameihing similar has 
also been stated with regard to Mul^mmad h. aUHanaflyah. 
He is said to l>e in the Nlountain «)f Radwa in the l.fijai. llie 
poet of (the sect holding tliat belief), Kuihayyir,*^' says: 

Indeed, the Qurasliite imams, 

Tiie champiotis of the Truth, are four, all alike; 

*Ali and his three sons, 

Tliey are the grandsons of Mu\iammiid. To ihcm, no 
obscurity is attached. 

One grandson is the grandson of faith and piety. 

Another was "removed” through Kerl>ela'. 

And there is a grandson who will not taste death, until 

He shall lead an army preceded hy ilit* flag. 

“•nie wont "proTilcni, prcpi>8niw" is jinrplifled in Biibii to 

*'6irify“ (owjil. For the legcnri of il-KhiJr, wfh<t gamed etetml liJt, tf, 
A. J VVnisinth h El, t r. *‘ai-Klia^)ir."' In contiectlofi with Uiis piMRc, cf. 
Jtlait I Goltijsilut *',sur arsthixhe* (Lciilvriii iss.9). It, 

I.JtlV, 

■■ Tlwjsr npiniem-s Brri*crib«l All jilegcd seel (ailed M.(-Siihii%«h, sfter 
a rertiin ‘.\UlallHs li. Tor kutaiJee, asU-SItalirastiiirr, A'ifJ6 

uta^K-xiial, pjJ* 13® F; Ir. ITiiaihruetier, I, 300. Cf. aijo hetow, 3; 175. 

™ Cr CAL, 1. +B; Sufp}., 1. Tfj; and SisHS ind -W-i, tielfm'. Tile versei 
Lin: found in hi» MfuiJ*, wl. H. (Algiers it Fjjii, 11. Isa if. 

■(Iity arc iiiiOled not oidy la die hrreiioip^pliers bat ilso hy mnny other 
lutliors with wliosE works Ibn tiTiiililfiri was faniillsr, suuti as ol-Mas'udi, 
.VfwrjJj aJii-Jiiiihiih, V, iBfl; Abii (~Kanj al^l^faiun!, KtC^h Vlll, 

aa [toiftii eil): (Cairo, lafS— JX, lif: Ibn 'AbilrabbUy 

I, ®d3: It, Ct the rererpniws in the ,WuiAfa;iir of il.llaghdadCs 
KiWi jl-fitrq tuiyH al-^ntq, ed. P K, HUti (Cairo, toatj, P- 

Tl 3 e'“ET:nKl 8 fiiift'‘ nf flit Pmphrt are al-Uasin, al-Uusayn, awl Mu- 
Uamniad b. il<(tiuiiifje9ti, awitiing tu iKe genenUiy aiKopied interpretaiioii. 
However, the laBt-mciitioiicd wa» not a gr^iidaon of Midjammad's. It is 
possible that the vem's aciyally did not refer w I tin aUHanifljriti lJU» to die 
alleged third itati nf Mu(iHiflifiini‘* djiiiglifer Katiniuh. who died 

very yoiii4f* aftil ‘*uii Hmiv ^vcrc liter tmnaterred to die historical (wrsotwtiiy 
Df i\m iil-IJiHiaHyiiil. 
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He is ’‘R'lnoved,” und has noi been seen among them 
for a time, 

In RaUwa, having with liim honey and water. 

ITie extremist Itiiitnlyaji, tn particular the Twelvers, 
hold a similar opinion. They ihiiik that the uvelfth of their 
imams, iMuharntnad b. al-Hisan aI-*Askari, to w'hom they 
give the epithet of al-Mahdi, entered the cellar of their house 
in al-Hillah and was "removed" when he was imprisoned 
(there) with his mother, lie has retnauied dierc "re¬ 
moved." He will come forth at the end of time and will 
fill the earth with justice. The Twelver Shi'ah refer in this 
conuection lo the tradition found in the collect Ion of at- 
'firmidhi regarding the Mahdi,®** llie Twelver Shi'ah are 
still expecting him to this day. Therefore, they call him "tlw 
Ex|«cted One." Each night after the evening prayer, they 
bring a mount and ataiul at the entrance to the cellar where 
(the Mahdt is "removed"). They call his name and ask him 
to eorne forth openly. They do so until all the stars arc out.^ 
Thejt, they disper.He and iK>stpone the matter to the follow ing 
night. Ihey have continued that custotn to this time. 

Some of the Waqifiyali say that the imam who died will 
return to actual life in this world. Thev adduce as a proof 
(for the (.i^^ssibiltty of tliis assumption) the story of the Rexen 
Sleepers, the one about the [lerson who passed by a village, 
and the one about the murdered Israelite who was beaten 
with the txtties of the row ilmi (fiiit people) had Ijcen ordered 
to slaughter, all of them stories included in the Qur'an.®* 
T hey fiirther adduce similar worwlers that or*’urred in the 
manner of (prophetical) miracles. Htiwever, it is not right 
to use those things as proof for anything except w'liere they 
properly apply. 


“ Cf, |ip. -119 ir., below. « Cf. 3; 1 33 IT. below. 

* Cf. R, Oi^ry in Jaumat asiatrifur, XIV H (ibhs), (s<J f. 

“ Cf jiraA ta juid Qjr'iin ajisy (aeil and ff. (es k). 
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Tenfii wfVz^ ihf 

Tjie (extremist Shi’^ili) [wel, aa-Sayyid al-Hiniym,** 
has ihe following verses on this subject! 

When a man's liead has become gray 
Ami the barltcrs urge him to dye his hair, 

His cheerfulness Is gone and no longer there. 

Arise, O companion, and let us weep for (our lost) 
youth, 

WTiai is gone of it will not return 
To anyone until (he Day of the Return, 

Until die day on which people will return 
To their life in this worki before the Reckoning. 

I believe that tiis is a true belief, 

1 do not doubt the llesurrectimi. 

In fact, God has S[K>keji al.K>ut people 

Wlio lived after diey had decomposed and become dust. 


The religious authorities of the Sht'ah have 

themselves made it superfluous Ibr us to bother w'lth the 
arguments of the extremists, for they do not refer to them 
and thus mvalidate the use (the extremists) make of their 
(argumeiug). 

The Kaysamyah consider (Muhammad's) son Abu Ha- 
shim successor to the imamate after Muhammad b, aJ-l,ia!ia- 
Rvah. Tlicy are therefore called the Hishimiyiih. Then, they 
split. Some of them transferred the itnamatc after Abu Ha- 
shim to his brother 'AIT and then to 'All's son al-Hasaii, 
Others thought ihat when .^bfi ll^him died in the land of 
ash-Slutrdh “ upon his return from Syria, he apptjmted ax 
his heir Multammad b. 'All b. ‘Abdallah h. ‘Abbas, who. in 
turn, ap[ioinicd as his heir his son Ibraliim who is known a» 
the Imam. Ibraliim appointed as his heir his brother 'Abdal- 


»■ T«niTl b. Muhammad,d. ns or 170 or 7B5/S»«!, Cf, G^L. 1. 

I, ISS, 

Cf. p, uriJ p, 4-5KI* tsclow. Ibii al-Atfitr* Kdmih ' . 

100, fliids thjit tiiia region WungJ to ihf Wvhik* to Syria. 
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lah b. al‘Harit1iIyah goi rln? Mimamt: of as-SafTah, wlio, 
in turn, appoimoff as his fieir his brother Abii Ji‘far *AbtiaIldh, 
wlio got the surname of al-Mansnr. (The imamatc) was then 
passed on to his rhiidren in succession through xestamcncarv 
detcrminatioTi and appoititmem {’aJtif), right down to 

the last of them. Such is the tenet of the Hdshiniiyah who 
support the ’Abbdsid dynasty. Among itiem were Abu 
Mu.sUm, Snlayman b, KathJr, Abii Salimah al-Khallal, and 
other members of the (earlj) Mbb^sitJ Shi'di ™ Their nght 
to the power 15 ofts^n supported by the arg:T,jnieot thstt their 
right goeii back to al-'AbhIs. He was aUve ai ihe lime of 
Mtibamniad s death, and he had tiie iMv^t title to bccohie 
Mu^inmad s heir because of the group feeling airaching 10 
paternal iindcs (aU*Abb^s being the paternal unde of Mu- 
hammaii) ^ 

The Zaydiyah consider the succession to she Iniamate in 

tile tight of their view concerning (the iiistitutioii). (*l he 
imam) h chosen by competent *“• Muslims and not appointed 
by testamentary dctcrjiiitiation They acknowledge as 

imams, .Alt, his son ai-Hasan, (ah};;tasan's) broilicr al- 
Husayn, {al-IJusayn’s) son 'All Zayn-al-'abiifin, and ('All's) 
son. the head of the Zaydiyab, Zayli b. 'AH. Zayd came forth 
in al-Kufah and made prop-agandti for tJie imamaic. lie was 
killed and his body exhibited in abKundsjh.'** Tlw Zaydiyah 
acknowledge the imamate of (Zayd’s) son Yahya.’as "his 
(fathers) successor, \ ahya wont to al^Kliuritsdn arid was 
killed in al-jDzajln after he hud appointed Muhammad h. 

Alxtallah b. llasan !>. al-Has:m, (Mu(tammad's) grandson, 
as his heir. Muhammad is called "the Pure Houl" (un-.A'li/x 
He came forth in the Hijl-! and look the surname 
of aUMahdi. Al-Mansfir’s armies went against him. He was 
routed and killed. His brother Ibrahim w as appointed his suc- 
cessor. lie appeared in al^Basrah. With liim was 1sl b. 


■■ cr «tir) ‘/twr, Ilf, loo ff, 

Cf. II, aso to Ihil Hiaptcr. sbwvc. 
iHirr fiF til-KuriiLb, 

«“ Cf, 4 l»[> Bill 10 , Iiefrw. and 'tlar, IH. lo* r. 
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Zayd 1), 'AIL Al-^^ans^J^ himself, or his geiierals,^ wcnr 
apiinsi him with the amiy. Both Ihrihim and 'IsSi were 
muted and killed.”’ Ja'far as-§idiq had told them all that (in 
advance). (His predictiun) was considertjd one of Ja’far's acts 
of divine grace,”* 

Other (Zaydis) assumed that the imam after Muhammad 
b. 'AbdaUah, the Pure Soul, was Vluhomraad b. al-Qasim b. 
'All h. 'Umar,*" 'L'tnar being ihc brotlier of Zayd b. ’Ali. 
Muhammad b. al-Qihim came forth in at-TTaliqan. He was 
captured and brought to al-Mu'tasim, who impnsoned him. 
He died in prison. 

tJihcr ZaydJs say that the imam after Yahya b, Zayd was 
his brother ‘Tsa^ wluo had participated with Ibrahim b. 
'Abdallah in his fight against al-Mansur. They consider his 
descendants the sutressors to the imamate. Tlie impostor who 
appeared among the Negroes (Zaivj during ibetr revolt) con¬ 
sidered him his ancestor. We shall mention that in connection 
w'ith the history «f the Zanj.”’^ 

Other Zaydi-s say that the imam after Muhammad b. 
'.AMallali was hb brother Idris who tied to the Maghrib and 
died there. His son Idris b. Idris seized jiowcr and bid out 
the city of Fez. Hb descendants succeeded him as rulers in 
the Maghrib, until they were destroyed, as we shall menttuii 
iti connection with lUrtsid history.*" Thereafter, the Zaydl 
(Miwer became diaorgsjiized and remained so. 

The missionary who ruled Tabaristan, al-hlasan b. 
Zayd h, Miihammml b. IsmiVil b. al-Hasan b. Zayd b, al- 
Hasati, Muhammad's grandson, os well as his brother, Mu¬ 
hammad h. Zayd, also were Zaydis. Zaydi propaganda was 


®'IhrtihtnJ «t bikliainri in i-W l7B3l Cf. Aliu t-Karij nl- 

[^riiliGnt. itt-T<^libiy!n (Caind, 'ffKBl, pjK ai,s ftd. 

tt. jawJ enif f., Stiow. 

*'* .Vijtitlitr “It. *Ali'' appears Iti A ami D (ippateutly specilirally marked 
in U »■ wrra:«) and inC. tn D U is dcleied. Ttie event mErntirmed happentil in 
SIB ISS'd' Atiu l-Fiiraj al-lffaliini, p|J- If- t.f. 

also ‘f/wr. 111, Sfl7. 

«U’'f. 111. SOI f- 

CL 'Ibar, IV, IS C Cf. alw abmie, pp. +7 ff- 
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ihen contiiiii«i among the Daylam by the (Kusuynid) an- 
Na^ir al-Utriish. *[ he Daylam atecpted Inlam from him. He 
was al-Hsian b. 'All b. al-Haaati b. 'AU b. 'LTmar, the 
brother of Zayd b. 'AU, ]Iis descenilant:) founded a dytiastv 
in Tabaristin. They made it possible for the Oaylam to 
tain royal authority and control over the caliplis in Baghdad, 
We shall mention this in connection with the luMory of file 
Daylam.”® 

The Imilmiyah considered (ilie folio wing) as suceessocs 
to the imamate after 'Ali al-Wist (ilte "U'gutee") by ap- 
poimmeiit as heirs. 'All’s son al-i;aj!an, (al-Masan's) brother 
al-Husayn, (al-yiusayn'.-s) son 'All Zayn-al-'abidm, ('All's) 
s<m Muhammad al-Baqir, and (Muhammad's) son Ja’far a^ 
Sadiq. From there on, they .split into two sects. One of them 
considers (Ja'far's) son Ism^'U as Ja’far's succes.sor to the 
imamate. They rccogjiuo IsmU'll as their imam. They are 
called the Isma'lliyali. Tlie other considers (ja'far's)' son. 
Musa al-Kd^im, as JaTar's successor to the intamntc. 'ITiey 
are the Twelvers, because they stop with the twelfth imam. 
ITiey say that he retnaUis removed until the end of time, 
as has been mentioned before,’”^ 

The Isttiil iliS say that the imam Isma'il became imam 
because his father Ja lar ap|>ointed liim (through /Ti 7 s.i) to 1 h? 
his sutxessor. (Isma'il) died before his father, but according 
m (the Esma ilis) the fact that he was determined by bis 
father as liis successor means tliat the imamaie should con¬ 
tinue aiDOtig Ilis successors, "T'his is analogous to the story 
of Moses and Aaron.”* As they say, Ismii'ir.s successor as 
imam was his son Muhammad, the Concealed One (ti/- 
He is the first of the liidden imams. According 
to the isma’ihs. an imam who has no power goes into hiding. 
Ills mi.ssionaries remain in the open, in order to esniVtUsli 
proof (of the hidden ima m's existence) among manhhid. 


t'f Ill, 285, 1. Al-U|rH.'»h iluni in StH luiTl 

^ Cf, ti.'loa, ahme. 


xMoi4.-s‘ viiCJit iui, Yin ftllttinunl hy ttn- descctitlant# of 
Aanm dinl before Mon't. Cf. wImi nu. +t.>i t 
^ CT. p. -ibuve. 
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WTien the imam lias actual power, lie comes out into the open 
and makes hb propaganda openly. As they say, after Mu¬ 
hammad. the Concealed One, the hidden imams were: lib 
son Ja'far al-Musaddtq, Ja'far’s son Muhammad al-Habih, 
the last of the hidden imams, and Mu^mmad's son 'Uhay- 
dallah al-Mahdl. Kor Iiiin, open propaganda was made among 
the KuTainaii by Abu * *AbdaUih ash-Shi*t. l*eople followed 
his call, and he brought al-Mahdl out of his continemenl in 
SijilmasBh. Al-Mahdl became the ruler of al-Qayrawan and 
the Maghriit, His descendants and successors ruled over 
Egypt, as is well known from their history. 

Tlie Isma'llis are called *‘lsma’ilis** with reference to 
their reccignitioit of the imamate of Isma^il. 'Iltcy are also 
called "liatinis"' with rt?ference to their sjteahing about the 
hUin. that is, ihe hidden, imam. They further are called 
“heretics," becavise of the heretical character of tlicir beliefs. 
They have an old and a new jiersuaslon, Neo-lsma*iU propa¬ 
ganda was made at the end of the fifth [eleventh) century by 
al-Hasan b. Muhammad as-ijahbah. He ruled over certain 
fortresses in Syria and the *lraq.^ llis propaganda persisted 
there imtil the Turki.sb rulers in Egypt and the I atar ruliTS 
in the 'Iraq destroyed it in their respective territories. 'I he 
persuasion for which as-SabbSh made propagamla is men¬ 
tioned in ash-Sliahnistani's KitSh tco-w-niM *” 

Among recent Sht'ali, the name of imaiiiiyah is ttften re- 
striL-ted to the Twelvers. Tiiey acknowledge the iitiamate of 
Mfisd al-Kiizim b, Ja'far !jeeau.se llis elder brother, the imam 
Isma il, hiid died while their father Ja'far was still alive, 
ja'far then appointed Musa (through au/s) as imam. The 
imams after Musa were “All ar-Rida, who was appointed by 
al-Ma'mun as his successor (to the caliphate),®* but died 
before aUMa'mun, so tlmt nothing came of it. llie imams 
after 'All. thcti, were ('All's) son Muhammad at-Taqt, 


*** Tluit 1*, itie 'Irafi, rtf w raterti b r*U- 

w Mif hjti vmati b. ‘AtHl-jl-tidrriii, il. Srft |liS3|. Cf I, -laa f.: 

Sufifl., 1. nSfi f. t’f. S'is Kitdh jS-ntiLil pt>. JSO fl,; (ir.J F, 414 IT. 
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1, jw (Miihanitnad'ii) son ’AH al-lladl, (’All's) son al-IJassu\ al- 
’.Aiiltan, and (aUHasan's) son Muhammad^ the Expected 
Mahdi. whom we have memioned befort!.**® 

Tfiere are many divergences within each of these Shi’ah 
persuasions. However, the sects meniioned are the most 
prominent ones. For an exhaustive study of ShFah sects, one 
should consult the books on religions and sects {al-milal 
Tva-n-ni^l) by Ibii Hazm,*“ asIt-Sliahrastam, and otliers. 
They contain additional information. 

*'God leads astray whomever He wants to lead astray, 
and He guides wliomevcr He wants to guule/' 

[26^1 The tmnsformtithn of the calsphate into royal 
authority. 

k should be known that royal authority is tJie natural 
goal of group feeling. It results from group feeling, not be 
choice but through (inherent) necessity and the order i>F 
existence, as we liave stated tiefore.*" All religicius laws and 
practices and everything that the masses are expeCtod to do 
requires group feeling, Only with the help of grou[t feeling 
can a claim be successfully pressed, as we have srati‘d 
before.®* 

Group feeling is necessary to the Muslim community. 
Us existence enables (the community) to fulfill what Cnid 
expects of it. It is said in (the sound tradition of} the ^akik-, 
“God sent no prophet who did not enjoy the protection of his 
people. Still, we find that tiie Lawgiver (Muluttnmad) 
censured group feeling and urged (us) to reject ii am! to 
leave li alone. He said: “God removed from vou tlie ar- 

^ Cf p. nbove. 

MnUrtirauJ, Sjii^iselsss-pcwtl, VLGAI^ l.aas/.; SappL, I. 

•“Qur-an Tfi.as Cs.il; t^.si rs+), 
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rogunce of the prcf-lstiunit* tiiUGa and its pride In ancenStors. 
\'on are the childreit of Adam, anti Adiim was made of 
dust,’' ™ God saiil: "Most noble among you in God’s {eyes) 
is he who fears God most/’ 

We also find that (the Lawgiver M uhaminad) censured 
royal authority and its represent a lives. He blamed them be¬ 
cause of their enjnjmeiit of gtiod Fortune, their senseless 
waste, anti their deviations from the path of God. He rec¬ 
ommended friendship ainongall Muslims and warned against 
discord and dissension. 

It should be known that in tlie opinion of the I^w givier 
(Muhajnmad), all of this worhl is a %'eliirle for (transport fo) 
the other world. He who loses die vehicle can go now here. 
Wlien the Lawgiver ( Muhammad) forbids or censures certain 
humai) activities or urges their omission, lie does not svaril 
thcTti to be neglected altogether. Nor <toes he want them to 
be completely eradlcatEti, or the powers from which they 
result to remain altggetlier unu-sed. He w'ants those powers 
to be employed as much as possible for the right aims.*** 
Every intention should tlius eventually becnine the right one 
and the direction (of all human activities) one and the same. 
It was in tills .sense that Muliammad said: "He who emi¬ 
grates to God and His Messenger emigrates to God and 
His Messenger, but he who emigrates to gain worldly goods 
or to marry a woman emigrates to where he emigrates," *" 

Tlie lawgiver (Mutianiinad) did not censure wrathful- 
tie>-s *** in the intention of eradicating it as a human quality. 
If the power of wrathfulness were no longer to exist in 
(man), he would lose the ability to help the truth become 
victorious. There would no longer lie holy war or glorifica¬ 
tion of the word of God. Muliammad censured the wrath¬ 
fulness tliat ts in the service of Satan ami reprehensible pur- 


*« Cf. CaaroniMtt, L, 7 fr, L 5 s. wM II, l£* 0 ^, 1 , 

Qvr'iii W.ia ( U'i), *“ Cf. p. sttl, alwve. 
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poses,*®* Uut the wrathfulness thiit is one in God anii jji the 
ser\1ce of God, tlesen'es praise, Such (ptniscworthy) wrath- 
fulness was one of the qualities of Muhammad. 

Likew'isc, when (the Lawfjiver Muharnmad) censures the 
desires, he does not want them to he abolished altogether, 
for a complete abolittoti of concuptscence in a person would 
make him defective and inferior, lie wants the desires to be 
used for permissible purpo.'iefl to serve the puhlir interests, .st> 
that man becomes an active servant of God who willingly 
obeys tlie divine commands. 

Likewise, when the religious law censures group feeling 
and says: "Neither your blood relatives nor your children 
will be of use to you (on the Day of Ktsiirrection)." (such 
a statement) is directed against a group feeling that is used 
for worthless purjioses, as was the taise in pre-lslainic times, 
It is also directed against a group feeling that makes a person 
proud and superior. For an intelligent person to take such 
an attitude is considered a gratuitous action, which is of no 
use for the other world, the world of eternity. On the other 
Iiand, a group feeling that is working for the truth and for 
fujliilmeiit of the divine commands is something desirable. 
If it were gone, religious laws would no longer be, because 
they materialir.e only through group feeling, as we have 
stated l>efore,*” 

Likewise, when the Lawgiver ( MLiliamtnad] censures 
royal authority, he does not censure jt for gaining ,suf>eriority 
through truth, for forcing the great mass to accept the faithi 
nor for looking after the (public) interests, lie censures royal 
authority for achieving superiority through worthless means 
and for employing human beings for indulgence in (sellishl 
purposes and desires, as we have stated. If royal authority 
would sincerely exercise its suricriority over men for the 
sake ol God and so as to cause tJiose men to worship God 


* wr,tbfala„, O th., i, ^p^hcr- 
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and to wage war against His enemies, there would noi be 
anything reprehensible in it. Solomon saidi "0 niy Lorii , . . 
give me royal authurity, such as will not fit anyone after 
me/* He was sure of himself, {He knew) that, as prophet 
and king, he would have nothing co do witli anything worth¬ 
less.®" 

Wlien 'Umar b. al-Khattah w'eiu to Syria and was met by 
Mu'awiyaU in full royal splendor as exhibited boili in die 
number "(of Mu’awiyah's retinue) and his equipment, he dis¬ 
approved of it and said: "Are these royal Persian manners 
(lisramlyaA), O Mu'iwiyah?’* Mu'awlyah replied: ”0 Com¬ 
mander of the Faithful, I am in a border regiem facing the 
enemy. It is necessary for us to vie w'ith (the enemy) in 
military equipment.'* 'Umar was ailem and did not consider 
Mu'aw'iyah to be wrong.** He had used an argument that 
was in agreement with the intentions of the truth and of 
Islam. If the intention (implied in ’Umar's remark) had been 
to eradicate royal autliority as such, ‘Umar would not have 
Iwen silenced by the answer witli which Mu’Awiyah (ex- 
eused) his assumption of royal Persian manners. He would 
have insisted tl:«it Mu’awiyah give them up altogether. 
'Umar meant by "royal Persian manners" the attitude of the 
Persian rulers, v/hich consisted in do big worthless things, 
constantly practicing oppression, and neglecting God. Mu- 
Mwiyah replied that he was not interested in royal Persian 
manners as such, or in the worthlessnes.*! connected w'ith 
them, but his imention was to serve God, Therefore, 
(’Umar) was silent. 

The same applies to the attitude of the men armmd Mu¬ 
hammad towards abolishing royal autiiority and its condi¬ 
tions, and forgetting its customs, ('fhe men around Mu- 


“ Chn^an 3((.3S (94). pp f- k- 
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hammad) were wary of tlie aclniixturc of Wdnhtess thin^ 
that might be found in {roval customs). 

When die Messenger of God was about lo die, he ap¬ 
pointed Abu Bakr as his representative to { lead the) prayers, 
since (praying) was the most important religious ariivity. 
People were, thus, content to accept (Abu Hakr) as caliph, 
that is, as the person who causes the great mass to art ac¬ 
cording (o the religious laws. No mention was made of royal 
authority, because royal authority wils suspected of being 
worthless, and because at that rime it was the prerogative of 
unbelievers and enemies of Islam. Abu Baiu* discharged the 
duties of his office In a manner pleasing to God, following the 
Suntiah of his master (MiihanjTnad). He foughi against 
apostates until nil tlie Arabs were united in Islam. He then 
appointed 'Umar his successor. 'Umar followed Abii Bakr's 
exmnple and fought against (foreign) natioiis. \ le defeated 
them and permitted the Arabs to appropriate the worldly 
possessions of (those nations) and ilieir royal authority, and 
the Arabs did that. 

(The caliphate), then, went to 'Uthman h. ‘Affdn and 
’All. All (these culiphs) renounced roj'al authority and kept 
apart from its ways, 'lliey were strengthened in this attitude 
by the low standard of living in Islam and the desert outlook 
of tile Arabs, "I he world and its luxuries were more alien to 
them than to any other nation, on account of their religion, 
which inspired asceticism where the good tilings of life were 
concerned, and on atcoum of the desert outlook and habitat 
and the rude, severe life to wliidi they were accustomed. No 
nation was mure used to a life of hunger than the Mudar. 
In tlie Hjjaz, the Mudar inhabited a country wldiout agri¬ 
cultural or animal products. Tliey were kepi’from the fertile 
platm, rich in grain, because the latter wore too far away and 
were monopolized by the Rabi'ah and Yemenites who con¬ 
trolled theui,*^ They had no envy of flic abundance of (those 
regions). They often ate scoqnons and liectles. They were 

**• cr. SBB and JSS, nbwt, 
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proutl to eat 'ilhix, that w, camel hair gruund wLtli stones, 
with blood, and then cooked. The Quraysh were iti a 
similar situation with regard to food and housing. 

Finally, the group feeling of the Arabs was consolidated 
in [slam through the ])rophet^ of Muhammad with which 
CJod honored them, Tliey then advanced against the Persians 
and Byzantines, and they looked for tlie land that God had 
trutlifully promised and destined to them. They took away 
the royal authority of [ the Persians and the Byzantines) and 
confiscated their worldly possessions, Tliey amassed enor¬ 
mous fortunes. It w’ent so far that one horseman obtainetl, 
as his share in one of the raids, about 30 ,000 gold pieces. 
The amounts they got were enormous. Still, they kept to 
their rude way of life, 'Umar used to patch his (sole) garment 
with iiieces of leather.™ 'All used to sayr "Gold and .silver! 
Go and lure others, not me!" Abfl NIusil ^ refrained from 
eatitig chicken, because chicken.^ were very rare among the 
Arabs of that time and not (generally) knowTi to them. 
Sieves were altogether uon-^xisient among (the Arabs), and 
they ate wheat (kernels) with the hran."'^ Yet, the gains 
they made were greater thati any ever made by otlier human 
Wings. 

AUMHs'hdT™ says: "In the days of 'Utliman, the men 
around Muhammad acquired estates and money. On the day 
'Uthman was killed, I50,CK)0 dinars and dirhams 

were in the hands of iiis treasurer. The value of his estates 
in WailT l-Quril and Hunayn and other places was 20t>,OCK) 
dinars. He also left many camels and horses 'Fhe eighth part 


Cf, a]*Ma*'ft(lt, Afarjy tV, fitt; Ihn Harhir, BiiiSyttA, Vtt, 

194. 
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of the estate of az-Zubavr after his death amounted to ;>0.ix»0 

P 

dinars^ Jie also left t,(KX) horses attd female 
Jalhah's income from the 'Iraq was I.tKKi dinars a clav, and 
liis income from the region of afih-Sharah ™ was more titan 
that. The stable of 'Abd-ar-Kahmin h. 'Awf coiuained 1 ,OtKt 
horses, lie also had 1.000 camtds atid sheep. f>ne- 

foorth of hb estate after his dealli amountetl to 
Zayd b. Thabii left silver and gold that was broken into 
pieces with pickaxes, in aikiition to the (oilier) property and 
estates that he lett, in the value of ioo,titK> dinars. Ai- 
Zubayr imilt lilniself a residem-e in al-liasrah and other 
residences in Egypt and al-Kijfah and Alexandria. Talhah 
built one in al-Kuhih and iiad his residence in Medina im- 
prtived. He used plaster, bricks, and teahwood, Sa’d b, Abl 
Waqqas built himself a residence in al-'.Vqiq, (a sidsvirb of 
^ledina). He made it high and spacious, and had balustrades 
put on lop ol it. ATMiqdud **** huilE ius residence in Medina 
and had it plii.stcred in-side and out. Ya’ly b. Munyah™ left 
dimr.s and estates and other iliiiigs ihe value of 
which amounted to dirlianis,” End of tlie quotation 

from al-Mas'iidi. 

Such were the gains jwople made. Their religion did luu 
blame them for (am.issiiig sc much), because, as Ixioty. it 
W'as lawful property. They did not employ their projM-Tty 
wastefuUy hut in a planned way in (all) tlieir conditions, 
as we have stated. Amassing worldly projxtrty ia reprehen¬ 
sible, but it did not rcHcci upon them, because blame aftaHies 
only to W'Bste and lack of planningj as we have indicated. 
Since their expenditures followL-d a plan and sfirved the trutli 
and its ways, the amassing (of so nntch property) helped 


"* rr pp. 1 S 3 3nrl ««>. iitK>ve. 
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motlcriiion. Both meanuigs jpjily here. Cf. p. 354 (ii. 09), Above. 
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tliem along on ihe path of truth and serx'ed the purpose of 
aitiiinhig the other world. 

Soon, the desert attitude of the Arabs atwl their low 
standard of living approached its end- The nature <jf royal 
authority—which is the necessary coitse<iUfn«; of group 
feeling "as we have stated '“—showed itself, and with it. 
there came (the use of) superiority and force. Royal au¬ 
thority, as (the early Muslims) saw it, belonged in the same 
category as luxury and amassed property. (Still,) they ilid 
not apply their superiority to w'orthless iltings, and iltey did 
not abandon the mientions of the religion or the ways of 
truth. 

When trouble arose between 'AU and Mu’awiyah as a 
necessary consequence of group feeling, they were guided in 
(their dissensions) by the truth and by independent judgment. 
Tivey did not fight for any worldly purpose or over prefer¬ 
ences of no value, or for reasons of personal eimiity. This 
might be suspected, and heretics might lihe to think so. 
However, what caused their difference was their iiidepenJent 
juiignient as to where the truth lay. It was on this matter 
that, each side opposed the point of view of the oiltcr. It was 
for this that they fought. Even though 'Ail was in tlie right, 
Mu'awiyah's intentions were not biul ones, He w'lmted the 
truth, but he missed (it). Each was right in so fiir as his in¬ 
tentions were coriccmed. Now, the nature of royal authorirv 
requires that one person claim all the glory fur liiinsclf and 
appropriate it to himself. It uajj not for Mu'iwiyah to deny 
(the nanml requirement of royal authority) to himself and 
his people, (Royal authority) was a natural tiling that group 
feeling, by its very nature, brought in its train. Even the 
L'tuayyads and those of their followers who were not iifier 
the imtU like Mu’awiyah felt that,’’® They banded together 
around him ami were willing in die for him. Had Mu’awiyah 
tried to lead theim on another course of action, had he opposed 
them and not claimed all the power for (himself and them), 
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it would Have meani the dissoluiioii of die w hole diing that 
lie IwU coti.<iolidiitcd. It waii more im]x>rmnt to him to keep 
it topether than lo Imther aliout (a tourse of action) thai 
coukl hot entail mudi criticisTti. 

'Umar h. ’Abd-aU'Azia used to say when (ever) he saw 
aUQasim b- Moliairmiud h* Aht Uakr; "If I hail anything 
to say about it, [ would appoint him caliph/' Had he (retilly) 
wameil lo appoint him ajs his successor, he could have done 
it, hut he was afraid of the Umayyads ivho held the eicccutivfc 
authority, for reasons mentioned by us. He was not able to 
take the. power asvay from them, because to do so would 
have caused a split. All this w'as the consequence of the 
tendencies Liiherem in royal authority, as the necessary' conse¬ 
quence of group feeling. 

When royal authority is obtained and wt assume that one 
[■jenson has it all for liirasclf^ no t)i)jccti(.)n can lx? raised if he 
use's it for the various ways and asjjocts of tlie truth. Solomon 
and his father David had the royal authority of tlic Israelites 
for themselves, as the nature of royal authority requires, and 
it is Well know'n how great a share in prnpher^' and truth 
they pos.sessed.^^* 

]..ll!(ewi&e, Mi/awiyah appointed Yaald as his successor, 
because he was aJraid of the dissolution of the whole thing, 
in as much as the Umayyads did not like to see the pi:jwer 
handed over to any outsider. Had Mu'awiyah appointed any¬ 
one else his successor, the Umayyads w'ould have beeji 
apinat him. Moreover, they had a good opinion of { VazJd). 
No one could ha ve doubi.t in this respect, or suspect ifiat it 
was different with Mu iwiyah.*** He svould not have been the 
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Fntm tn Uoyai Auikmty 

rivaii to appoint Yaittd his successor, had he believed him !o Im.* 
(really) so wicked. Such an assumjulon must be absolutely 
excluded in Mu':iwiyah‘s case. 

llie same applies to Manvan b. aUHakam and his 5on(s). 
Even though they were kings, tlieir royal ways were not 
those of worthless men and oppressors, lliey complied with 
ihc inTentiona of the trulli with ail their energy, except wlieii 
necessity caused them to do something (that was wortlilewi). 
Such (a necessity exi.'ited) when there was fear that the whole 
titing might face dissolution. (To avoid that) was more im¬ 
portant to them than any (other) intention. That tliis was 
(their attitude) i.s attested by the fact that they followed and 
imitated (the early Muslims), It is further attested by the 
information that the ancients had altout their cotiditions. 
Malik used the precedent of 'Abd-al-Malik (b. Mar w' an) as 
argument in the Marwajt belonged to the first 

class of the men of the second generation, and his excellence 
is well known.”* Tlie sons of 'Abd-al-Malik, then, came into 
power one after the other. Their outstanding religiou.s atti¬ 
tude Is well known. H inar b. *Abd-al-'Aziz reigned in tw- 
tween them. He eagerly and relentlessly aspired to (follow) 
the ways of the first four caliphs attci the men amund Mu¬ 
hammad, 

Then came the later Umayyads, As far as their worldly 
purposes and intentions were concerned, they acted as the 
nature of royal authority required. They forgot the deliberate 
planning and the reliance upon the truth that had guided the 
.activities of their predece.s5ors. TliU caused the people to 
censure tlteir actions and to accept the ‘Abbasid propaganda 
in the place of (the Uma 3 fyads'). 'rhus, the 'Abbiisids 
took over the government. 'I'he probity of the '.Mtbasids 
was outstanding. Tliey used their royal autliority to further, 
asfaras possible, thediiferent aspects and ways of the truth. 
(The early *Altbasids,) eventually, were succeeded by th e 
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descendants of ar-RashtiJ, Among tlicm there were good and 
Ijad men. Laier mi, when the power passed to their descend¬ 
ants, they gave royal aulhoriiy and luxury dicir due. Tliey 
l>ecame enmeshed in worldly affairs of no value and tunied 
their backs on Islam, Therefore, God permitted them to be 
ruined, and (He permitted) the Arab.'; to he completely de¬ 
prived of tlicir pow'er, which He giive to others. "God does 
not do an atom of injustice.*^ *** Whoever considers the 
biographies of these caliphs and their different approaches to 
truth and worthlessness knows that what we have stated is 
correct. 


Al-Mas'fldl reports a similar judgment concerning the 
Uma 37 ads on the authority of Abu Ja'far al-Munsur. "W'hen 
iil-Mansur*s pattfrnal uncles mentioned the iJitiayyads in bis 
presence, he said, " *Abd-al-Malik was a ivtimt who did not 
care what he did. Sulaynian was concemetl only w'ith his 
stomach and with sexual pleasure. ’Umar was a one-eyed 
man among the blind. Hish^n was their man." He continued: 
'The Gmayyads continued to hold on to tlie power that had 
been established for them and to prc-serve it, and to protect 
the power that GofJ had given tlicin. Tliey aspired to lofty 
' matters and rejected base ones. Eventually, the ptiwer passed 
to tlicir Vi'asteFiil descendants who were only ccincemod with 
the gratification of their desires and with sinful pleasures. 
They were ignorant of God's attitude to sinners, and they 
fell safe from S (is punishment. At the same time, they prosti¬ 
tuted the callpliatc, Tliey made light of the privileges of 
lcador.ship and showed themselves mo weak for political 
leadership. Tlierefore, Ciod stripped them of their powtT. 
He humiliated them and deprived them of their prosperity." 

Then, Abdallah b. Marwan was brought into the pres¬ 
ence (of al-Mansur). Me had fled frorn the 'Abbdsids and 
gone to the coutiTry of the Nubian king. He now told al- 
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Fn*ti Caliphutt. iv Royni jiutkarily 

Mjiifijr about tin eKperience he had had wUh that ruler. He 
said: f had been staying diere a little wliile wlicn their ruler 
came to me. He sai down on the ground, although I had 
valuable carpets spread out (lo sit on)."* I asked him whai it 
w;is that prevented hiin from sitting upon tnir garments, and 
he replied, '[ am a ruler, and it behooves every ruler to 
humble himself before the greatness of God, since God has 
raised him (to his e^caked position).* Then, he asked me whv 
we drunk wine, though it U forbidden in our Scripture. I 
replied: 'Our slaves ami followers made buld to do that.' 

Then he asked why we permitted our anitnais to ride doivn 
the green crops, although destruction is forbidden us iii our 
Scripture. I replied: ‘Our slaves and followers did that in 
their ignoi'ance.' Then, lie asked wliy we wore brocade and 
gold and silk, although this was forbidden us in our Scrip- b sr* 
ture, I replied: 'We lust our royal authority ami acceptwl the 
help of nun-Arab peoples who adopted our religion, They 
wore lliese thhigs against our will,' The Nubian ruler, 
thereupon, reflected a while. He drew figures on the ground 
with his hand and said (to fiiniseif), *Our slaves and followers 
ami non-Arabs who adopted our religion , , Then he 
raised his head to me and said, ‘It is not as you say. No, you 
are people who have declared (to be) pennittctl that which 
had been forbidden you ljy God, You commitleil deeds you 
luid been forbidden to do. And you used your royal authority 
unjustly. Therefore, Gml stnp[ted you of your power. He 
huttilUated you because of your sins. Ood is taking a revenge 
wfiich has not yet Hnished its full course. 1 um afraid that 
you will be punished while you are staying in my country, 
and that the punishment will then affect n>e, too. Hospitality 
lasts three (nights). Therefore, gel yourself the pnwUions 
you need and leave my country,' A1-Mansur wondered (at 
that story) and rcHectcd (some time alx>ui it)." 
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It has tlms Ixjcomc cluar how tlit caliphate is trarurformcd 
into royal aiithority. ITie form of f'ovemmem in the begin* 
tiitig was a caliphateH Everyltody batl his rcstraijiing infliicfice 
in himself, that b, (the restraining inhuence of) Islam. 'l*hey 
preferred (Islam) to their ^vorlilly affairs, even ir(thc neglect 
of worldly affairs) led to their own destroction, while the 
mass (of the people, at least,) escajjeti. 

When *Uthmati was besiegcti in his house, a)-Hasan, al- 
Husayn, ’Abdallah b. 'Umar, Ibn Ja'far,*"* and otliera came 
and offered to defend liim. But he refused and did not permit 
swords to be drawn among Muslims. He feared a split and 
wanted to preserve the harmony that keeps the whole thing 
inract, even if it could be done only at the cost of his own 
destruction. 

At the beginning of his (term of} office. 'Al? himself was 
advised hy al-Mughirah to leave ai-Zubavr. Mu'dwivah, 
and Jalliah in their positions, until the people had agreed to 
render the oath of allegiance to him and ilie w'hole thing 
was consolidated. After that, Ite might do what he wanted. 
That was good power politics. ‘All, however, rcfu.sed. He 
1 , S7i5 wanted to avoid deceit, because deicit is forbidden by Islam. 
Al-Mughlriih Came bach to him the fbllowing morning and 
said; '*[ gave you that advice yc.sterday, but then I ret^on* 
sideied and realiiied that it was not right and was not good 
advke. You were right. “ 'All replied: “Indeed, no. 1 know 
that the advice you gave me yesterday was good advice and 
that you are deceiving me today, However, regard for llie 
truth prevented me from following your good ailvice (of 
yesterday), ** fci such a degree were these early Muslims 
ctMicemed with improving their religion at the expense of 
their worldly affairs, while we 
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From OiUphiitt to R<yyal jihthmty 

Patch our worldly affair-s hy tearing trur religion to pit'ces. 

Thujf, neltlier our religion lasts nor (the worldly affairs) 
we have bet^n patching.’*'" 

It has thus been shown how the form of government 
rame lo be royal authority. However* there reniiiined the 
tTiiits that are diamcteristic of the caliphate, namely, prefer¬ 
ence for Islam and its ways, and adherence to the path of 
truth. A change became apparent only in the restraining 
inRuence that had been Islain and now came to lie group 
feeling and the sword. That was the situation in the time of 
Mu'awiyali, Marwait, his son 'Abd-al-Malik, and the hrst 
‘Abbasid caliphs down to ar-Rashid and some of his sons. 
Then, the dtaracteristic traits of the caliphate disappeared, 
and only its name remained, 'ITie form of govcrnmenl came 
to be royal authuniy pure and simple. Superiority attained 
the limits of its nature and was employed for particular 
(worthless) purposes, such as the use of force and the arbi- 
trai7 gratification of desires and for pleasure. 

This was the case with the successors of the sons of 
’,A.bd-ul-Malik and the ‘Abliiisids after al-Mu'tasim and al- 
Mutawakkil* They remained caliphs in name, because the 
Arab group feeling continued to exist. In these two stages 
caliphate and royal authority existed side by side. 'I'hen, 
with tlte disappearance of Arab group feeling and the anni¬ 
hilation of tile (Arab) race and complete destniction of 
(Arabism). the caliphate lost its identity. The form of gov¬ 
ernment remained rt>yal authority pure and simple. 

ITis was the case, for instance, with the iioii-,\rab rulers 
in the East. They showed obedience to the caliph in order 
to enjoy the blessings (invulved in that), hut the royal au- 
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Chapter nt: ^ ^ind 

thoritv Iwlonged to them with all its titles and attriUute^. 
The calipii liad no sluire in it. The same was done by the 
Zanitah rulers in the Maglirib, llje ^inhujah, for Instance, 
had sudi a rektiorLship with the 'Lfbuydid(-Fatimids), pjid 
The Maghrdwah and also the BanO Vafran {Ifren) with the 
Uinayyad ealiplis in Spain and the *Ubaydid(*Fliimids) in 
al-QajTawan. 

It is thus clear that the caliphate at first existeii wiiliout 
royal authority. Then, the characteristic traits of the caliphate 
became mixed up and confused. FinaQy, when its group 
feeling bad separated from the group feeling of the caliphate, 
royal authority came to exist ojone. 

tJod dctcrTnine.s night and day.™ 

Q 37 ]] The wfwfl/ng ^ the oath <if aUe^aiice. 

It *** should be known that the fvty'uA (oath of allegiance) 
i« a contrart to render oiM.nlience. It is as though the person 
who renders the oath of allegiance made a contract with his 
amir, tO' the effect that he aurrenders supervisioti of his own 
affairs and ilsose of the Muslims to him and that he will not 
contest his autlionty in any of (those affairs) and that he will 
obey him by (executing) all the duties with which he migJit 
be cihar^jed. whether afjrceable or disagreiNiblo. 

When people renUered the oath ofiiilegiatiee to the antjr 
and concluded the contracts thev put (heir hanifji into his 
hand to confirm the c^ontnict, Thih waji considered to be 
wmething like the acHort of liLiyer and seller (after conclud¬ 
ing a .sLilc)^ Therefore, the oaih of allegiance was called 
l^y tjht the infinitive of frifit lo sell (or buv)^** The Aiiv^aA 
was a haridsihakc% Such is Its meaning in ctistomary linguistic 
terminology and the accepted osuge of the religious law'. It 
also is the meairing of in ihe traditions corircnimg the 

oath of allcgiamre rendered m the Prophet on the night of 
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al-'Aqabali and at tlte Tree.*** and wherever else the word 
occurs. 

Tilt* word b used for “oath of allegiance to the caliphs" 
and in aymin al-ii^y'ak "dedaratkms (of loyalty) in con- 
Tietiion with ihc oath of allegiance." The caliphs used to 
exact an oath when the contract was made and collected the r, a 
declarations (of loyalty) from all Mtislims. IThis then was 
called tiymdn jWjyjA "declarations (of loyalty) in connec¬ 
tion wiih the oath of allegiance." It was as a rule obtained 
by compulaion. Therefore, when Malik pronounced the legal 
decision that a declaration obtained by compubion was in¬ 
valid. the men in power (at the time) disliked (the decision) 
and considered it an attack upon the dctlaratjons (of loyalty) 
made in ronnectioii with the oath of allegiance. The imam 
(Malik), as a re.sult, suffered his well-known tribulatiims.^^ 

The oath of allegtanee that is common ai present is the 
royal I’ersian custom of greeting kings by kissing the earth 
(iAfrom of them), or their hand, tlieir foot, or the lower hem 
of their garment. The term width means 2 contract 

to render obedience, was iisetl metaphorically to denote tliis 
(custoni), since such an abject form of greeting and politeness 
is line of the consequences and eononmitaiits of £il>cdicnce, 
(*rhe usage) has hecomc ao general that it has Income cus¬ 
tomary and has replaced the handshake which was originally 
used, because shaking hatids witli everybody meant that the 
ruler lowered himself and made himself cheap, things lliai 
are detrimental to leadership and the dignity of the royal 
jjositioti. How'ever, (the handshake is practical) by a very 
few nilers who want to show themselves humble and who, 
iherefore, themselves shake luinds w'ltti titcir nobles and with 
famous xlivines urnofig their subjects. 

'I'his ctistomary meaning of the oath of allegiance should 
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iMf uniicTStucd. A mvi&t know jt, it inipo-st‘.*i 

upon him cenain duties toward his ruler and imatn. HU 
aitions will thus not be frivolous or ^atuitous, This should 
be taken into considcration in one’s dealings with rulers, 

God '“is strong and might)',” ^ 

Q *28 1 The succession^ 

It should he known that we have been distaussing the 
imamaie and meniioned the fact that it is [jart of the religious 
t, 37» law iM^cause it serves the (publie) interest. (We have atatai) 
that its real meaning is the supervision of the interests of tiie 
(Muslim) nation in Loth their world]) and their religious 
affairs.*” (Tlie caliph) is the guardian and trustee of {five 
Muslim-s). lie looks after their (afniirs) as lojig as he lives* 
It follows that he should also look after their (affairs) after 
bis deaths and, iberelbre, should appoint someone to take 
diiirge of tlieir affairs as he had done (while alive), whom 
they can trust to look after them as ilicy had trusted him 
then. 

(Such appointmeni of a. successor) is recognked as part 
of die religious law dirough the Ctinspnsus uf the (Muslim) 
nation, (which sayO thut it is permissible and binding vvhen 
it oamrs. Thus, Alift Bakr apjvoLnted ‘Umor as his .successor 
in the presence of the men around Muhammad. They con¬ 
sidered {this appointment) permissible and considered them¬ 
selves obliged by it to render obedience to 'Umar. Likewi.'fe. 
'Umar appointed sLx persons, the remnani of the ten (men 
to whom Paradise had been guarantEtd),*** to he memLwi-s uf 
(an electoral) coiuirn (j/t^nf), and he put it up to them to 
make the choice for the Musliiiis, Each one deferred to (the 
judgment) of the next man, until it was the turn of 'Abd-ar- 
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Thf StsrrtJfjiifin Ia ikf 

Uahman li. ‘A\sf lie applied ills indepentlem judgment and 
discussed lh« matter with tile Muslims, He found that tliey 
agreed uptm ‘Uihman and 'AIT. He (biniself) preferred 
'Utiimaii as the person to receive the oath of alleglanee, lie- 
cause fUthmaii) agreed witli liim conL-eming the obligation 
to follow the ejiample of the two j/wyMs (Abh Bahr and 
'Umar) in every case, wiihout making use of his indL’peiident 
judgment. Thus, 'Uthinin was confirmed, and it was eon- 
sidered necessary to obey him. A great number of die men 
around Muhammad were present on the first and on tlie 
second (fH'casion).'®" None of them expressed the sUghtesx 
disapproval. I his shows that they were agreeti upon the cor- 
ret'tness of the [yri’seedure and recognized irs legality. It is 
recognized that consensus constitutes proof. 

No suspicion of the imam is justified in this connection, 
even if he ap[>omtii his fatlier or his son his successor. He is 
trusted to look after die affairs of the Muslims as long as lie 
lives. He is all the more responaible fornot tolerating while 
he is (alive tlie possibility that there might arise evil) de¬ 
velopments after Ms death. This is against those wlio say 
that (the imam) is suspect with regard «o (the appointment 
of) his son or father, and also against those who consider 
him suspect with regard to (apiminttntin of) his son only, 
not his fiilher. In fact, he could hardly be suspected in this i, .mi 
respect in any way. Especially if there exists some reason 
for (tlic appo'miment of a successor), such ns desire to pro¬ 
mote the (public) interest or fear that some harm might arise 
(if no successor w'cre appointed), suspicion of the irrumi is 
out of the <iuesiion. 

Ibis. Ibr instance, was the C4i.se with Mo'awiyah's ap- 
ivuntmem of Ms son YazTd The action met with agreemeavt 
of the people, aJiil, therefore, ts in itself an argument for the 
problem under discussion {namely, that the imam is not 
suspect with regard to whomever he might apjjoiiu). 3ut 
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Mu'anviyah himf,clf i>refLTrt‘d hif> son ^'azid to any other suc- 
ccsMir, because he wajj concemefJ witli tbe (public) interest ttf 
jjreserving unity and harmony among tlie [jeople, f and real¬ 
ized that he could achieve this purpose only by appointing 
Vajttd), since the men who |K}s.scssed executive authority« 
that is, the limayyads, agreetj at that time upon Yazitl. The 
Urnayyatbi ^were then agreeable to no one except (Yazul), 
The UmaYyads constituted tile core (group) of the Qiiraysh 
and ot all the Muslims, and [assessed superiority (Mn- 
’awiy-ah,) therefore, preferred (Vazid) to anyone else «ho 
might have been considered more suited for the caliphate. 
Ilf passed over the superior person in favor of the inlerior 
t>ne,“^ because he desirniKl to preserve agreement and har¬ 
mony. which is the more iniptirtant thing its the opinion of 
the Lawgiver (Muhammad), No other motive could be ex¬ 
pected of Mu'dwiyah, His probity and the fact that he was 
one of the men around Muhammad preclude anv other ex¬ 
planation, *lhe presence of the men around ^luhammad on 
that occasion and their silence are the best argument against 
doubt in this matter. They were not persona to tolerate the 
slightest negligence in matters of tlic truih, nor was Mu- 
*awiyah one ol those who are too proud to atxiepl the truth. 
They were all above that, and their probity precludes it. The 
fad that Abdallah b. ’L’niar avoided the issue must 1>e 
ascril>ed to his general avoidance of participation in any 
busmess, whether permissible or forbidden. He is well known 
for this (kind of attitude). Ibn az-Zubayr was the only one left 
lo oppose (Mu awtyah s) appointmctit, ujion which the great 
ttias.s had agreed. Small minorities ot persons holding tiiver- 
gient opiniotis, it is welt known, (are treated by jurists as 
not autliorhative), 

After Mu awiyah, caliphs who were u.scd to choose the 
truth and to act in accordance with it, acted similarlv. Such 
caliphs included the Umayyad.s ’AW-al-Malik and Sulayman 
and the 'Ahbasids as-Saffah, al-Mansur. al-Mahdt, and ar- 
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Rashid, anti others Uhc them whose probity, and whose cjre 
and eniKem for the MosUms are well known, ITiey cannot 
|je blamed because they pive preference to their own wms 
anti brothers, in that respect departing from the Sunnah of 
the first four caliphs. Tlieir situation was different frain tiiat 
of the (four) caliphs, who lived in a time when royal au¬ 
thority as sudt did not yet exist, and the (sole) restraining 
hiHuence was religious. Thus, everybody had his restraining 
influence in himself Comsequently, tliey ap|Jointcd the person 
who was acceptable to Islam, atnl preferred him over all 
odiers. They trusted everybody ^vho aspired to (the cal¬ 
iphate) to have his owm restraining influence. 

After them, from Mii'^wiyuh on, the group feeling (of 
the Arabs) approached its finjil goal, royal authority. The 
restraining influence of religion had iveakcned. The re¬ 
straining influence of government and group was needed, 
If, under those circumstances, someone not acceptable to the 
group had lieen appointed as successor (to the caliphate), 
such an ap}>ointment wouUl have beeti rejected by it. '1 lie 
(chances of the apjioimqc) would have lieeii quickly demol¬ 
ished. and the conimijjuty would Itave been split and tom by 
dissension, 

Siiuveone asked ‘All; “Why do the people disagree con- 
cemittg you, and why did they not disagree concerning 
.\bu Bakr and 'Umarr" V\li replied: ''Because Abfi Bakr amJ 
‘Umar were in charge of men like me, and 1 today am in 
charge of men like you." He referred to the restraining 
influence of Islam. 

When al-Ma'mun appointed 'Alt b. Musa b. Ja'far as- 
Sadiq his successor and called him ar-ULdd. the ‘Abbasids 
greatly disapproved of the action. They declared invalid (he 
oath tjf aUegiitiice thai bad been rtudered to al-Ma'miin. and 
look the oath of allegiance to his uncle Ibrahim h. al-Mahill. 


““lliti 't'vif*, U a, *acribi>t A dwllar remark Hi ibt* calipli 

’AtKl-at-Malih U, Marwin, *ko aaiti: '‘Be fair to me, O my mtijocis. 'i ou 
want me to act like Abu Hakr ami 'Umar, wliik you do not m likt rite siili- 
jccis of Alii Bakr and ‘Umar. . . 
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dsj There sva? so much trouble, dissension, and interruption of 
commimLcatiuns, ami there tvere so many rebels and scceders, 
(hat the state almost eollaped."* Evemually, aJ-Ma'mL'in 
tt'cnt from Khurisan to Haghiiad and brought matters lack 
to their former conditions. 

Such (differences as the one just riled between caliphate 
and royal authority) must be taken into consideration in con¬ 
nection witii (ihe problem oQ succession. Times differ accord¬ 
ing to differences in affairs, trilics, and group feelings, wJiich 
come into being during those (times). Differences in this 
resftect produce differmetLs in (public) interesSts, and each 
(public interest) has its own particular laws. This is a hmd- 
ne.ss shown by God to HLs iien ants. 

However, Islam does not consider preservation of (the 
ruler's) inheritance for hb children the jvroper purpose in 
appointing a succesifor. The (SLiccession to the rule) Is 
something that comes from CJmJ wlio distinguishes by it 
whomsoever He wishes. 

It is necessary in (ap]Jointmg a sucoessoi) to be as w’eil- 
intentioned as possible. Otherwise, there is datiger tlutt one 
may trifle with religious institutions. 

God’s is the kingdom (royal authority).*** He gives it to 
those of Hifl servants to whom He wants to give it. 

litere are some matters in this connection which need 
explanation. 

First: There is the wickedness Yastid displayed w^hen he 
was calipfi. One should hew'are of thinking that XEu'awiyah 
could have Known about it. Mu'awiyah's pmliity and virtue 
were too great. While he Uvedi he censured Yazld for 
listening to music and forbade him to do it, and (listetiini^ to 
music) is a lesser sin than [Yaifd's later wickedness) arS is 
judged differently by the different schools. 

W hen Yaald's well-known wickedness showed itself, the 
men around Muhamiiiiul dbaga-ed about what to do with 
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him. Sttme wort of ihe opinion that thty iihould rovolt against 
him and dtclare iho oatii of allegiance lltat had Ijctm rtniiered 
to him invalid on account of (his wickedness}. This was the 
attitude taken by al-lrjusavii, 'Abdallah h. az^-Zubayr^ ami 
others. Others rejected that (course of acttoti}. Itecause it 
threatened to stir up a revolt and to cause tnuc-h bloodshed. 

In addition, (they knew that) they would i>e too weak to 
achieve success. YarTd's strength at that time Liy in the 
Umayyad group feeling and in the Qurashite majority wlio 
exercised at! executive authority. It was they who ecu Urol led 
tlie group feeling of all the Mudar. niiis^ they possesstrd i, ssi 
greater strength than anyone else, and no resistance to tiicnj 
was possible. Therefore, (tile above-mentioned persons knew- 
that they) were not in a position to do anything against 
Yarfd. 1‘liey prayed tliat lie might find guidance or that tiiey 
might Lte reiievti of him. This was the cour.se the majority 
of the Muslims followed. Both parties (of the opposition to 
Vazid) u.setl their indepentk'iit judgment. Neither of them 
may be considered at fault. It is well known that all their 
intentions w'ere determinetl by piety and championship of 
the truth. May God enable us to follow their miKlel. 

Second: ‘lliere is the matter of the appointment of a suc¬ 
cessor by the Prophet, ‘fhe ShPab claim that Multammad 
apptiinted *-\lt his heir. Tliis ia not correct. No leading trans¬ 
mitter of tniditioTis has reported such a thing, tl is stated in 
(the sou ml tradition of) the Sakth that Muliumiuad asked fnr 
ink and paper in order to write Ms will, and that T'tnar pre¬ 
vented it.*** ntis clearly shows that (the appomtment of 
'All as successor) did not take place. 

'I'here also is the following statement by ’Umar, made 
after he had been stabbed and when he was ashed aliout 
appointing a succes.sor; '’Were I to appoitU a successor, it 
would be because someone who i.s better liian J apjminteil 
a successor”—meaning Abti Uakr—"and were 1 not to ap¬ 
point a successor, it would Ixt lT«cau,se someone who is liettcr 


»* Cf. al-Biikhitip Handhoidtt 
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thtin 1 did not" —ineaji'ing the Pfophei.’’* And the men around 
M ohamniad were present ami agreed ivith him that I he 
Prophet “• liad not appointed a successor. 

There iff also the .statement of 'All to al-'Ahhas. AU 
* Abbas invited ‘Ali to go in to the Prophet (with him), and 
they both were to ask the Prophet liow they stitod with 
regard to Iveing appomted as his surecsitor, "Ali^ however, 
refused and said! “If he keeps us from (the caliphate), we 
cannot hope ever to get it." Tliis shows that 'All knew 
tliar Muhammad had not made a will and had not appointed 
anyone his successor, 

The doubt of the Iraamivah in lliLs matter U caused bv 

* ¥ 

t, SS3 the fact that they assume tlie imamatc to be one of the pillars 
of the fatth.^ I'his is not so. It is otic of the genera] (public) 
interests. The people are delegated to take care of it. If it 
were one of the pilUrs of the faith, it would be something 
like prayer, and (Muhammad) would have ap|jojnted a rep¬ 
resentative exactly ox he appointed Abii Bakr to 

represent him at prayer. (Had he done so,) it would Ivave 
become generally known, as was the case with the matter 
of prayer. That the men around Muhammad considered the 
caliphate as something ana logo ua to prayer and on the 
strength of that atiituile argued iti favor of Abu Bahr's 
caliphate, saying, " ITie Messenger of Ood found liim ac¬ 
ceptable for our religion. So. why should we not accept him 
for our worldly atiairsf" ™ is merely another proof of the 
fact that no appointment of an lieir liad taken place. It al.-^o 
shows that the ejuesriun of the imaiuaic and succession to it 
was not as important then as it is loday. Clroiip feehug. which 
determines unity and duiuiiity in the custoinary course of 
affairs, was tioi of the same sigiuficance then (a.s it was later 


*“ As repon^i) in nil ihc iimoriam. Cf., for itwtjinw iij-Tabarl. 
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on). (Ac iliac lime.) [slam was winning the hearts of the 
(XH^ple and causing them to be willing to die fin* it in a way 
that disnipted the customary course of afiajrs, Tliat happened 
because people obsers ed with dieir own eyes Oie pi osence nf 
angels to help them, tlie repealed appearance of heavenly 
messages among tliem, and the constant (Qur'anic) recitation 
<jf divine pronmincEments to them in connection widi every 
happening. Tlius, it was not necieasary to pay any attention 
to group feeling. Men generally had the coloring of suUnis- 
siveness and obedience. They ivere thoroughly frightened 
and perturbed by a sequence of extraordinary miraries and 
other divine happenings, by frequent visitations of 
angels.^" Such questions as that of the caliphate, of royal 
authority, suw.cssion, group feeling, and other such matters, 
were submerged in tins turmoil the way it happened. 

These helpful (circutuatances) passed w'lth the disappear¬ 
ance of miracles and the death of the generations liiat liad i, 
witiicssed diem with their own eye.s. The coloring meniiotied 
changed little by little. Tlie impression the wonders liad 
made [lassed, and affairs took again iheir ordinary couise. 
'fhe induence of group feeling and of the ordinary course of 
affairs manifested itself in tlie resulting good and bad in¬ 
stitutions The (questions of) caliphate and royal authority 
and that of the succession to both hecatne very imjjortant 
aifiiirs in the opiiuon of the people. It Iwd not been this way 
before. It should be noted bow unimportant the caliijhate 
was in ihe time of the Prophet, (so unimportant that) be 
tJid not appoint a sucresMir to it. Its importance then in¬ 
creased somewhat during the time of the (early) caliphs hc- 
rause tliere arose certain needs in connection with military 
protection, the holy wEir, the apostasy (of Arab tribes after 
Ntuhiirninad's death), and the conquests. The (first caiiplis) 
could decide \vhether they would (appoint successors) or not. 

We mentioned this on the authority of'Llmar. Subsequently, 
as at the present time, the miUter has become most imixirtant 
in connection witli harm ony in (militaiy) protection and the 

Cf. p. +-14, litlow. 
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admmiJitratton of pubUc interests. Group fcelinji has riinie 
to play a role in it. (Oraup feeling is) the seirret divine (factor 
that) restrains people from splitlinp up and al uinihuiio jj each 
Ollier. It is the source of unlry and njp'i^erneiu. aiicl the 
puarantoT of the intentions and laws of Islam. \Mien this is 
understood, God's \^'lse plans with regard 10 His creation 
and H is creatures will hecome clear. 

Thirth 'Htere are the wars that tooh place in Islam among 
ilie men around Muhammad and the men of the second gen¬ 
eration. It should t>e ktiou'n that their difTercnccs cuncenied 
religious matters only, and arose from independent mterpre- 
tation of proper arguments and considered insights. Differ¬ 
ences may well arise among people who use indepeiKlem 
judgment. Now, we may say that in the case of prohleim tiiat 
are open to independem judgtnem, the trntli can lie only on 
one side, and that he who docs not liit upon it is in error. 
But, since it has not been clearly indicated by generiil coil- 
ftetwijs on which side (the truth lies), every side may be as- 
I. 3fts sumed to be right. The side that is hi errxn- is not clcady 
indicated, either, l o declare all sides to Iw at Fault is not 
acceptable acronling to tile general ennserisus. Again, we 
may say tliat all sides have the tnic an,<^wer and that "every¬ 
body who uses independfiit judgment is right.” *** 'Iljen. it 
is all the more necessary to deny tha! any one side was in 
error or ought to he considered at fault. 

The differences lietwceii ihc: men around Muhinnmad and 
the men of the second generation were no more rhan differ¬ 
ences in the indejiendent Lnterpretanon of ei^ia^'ocal religious 
problems, and they have it> be mnsidered in this light, llif- 
fl'rences of the sntir that liave arisen hi Islam iiidude those 
(t) between V\U nn the one hand, ami Mu'^wivalt, as welt as 
^“^^bayr» I ali.iali, ;incl A istiiih on tiit other, heiwecji 
al-lJuKiyii anti Vaicid, and (ii) lictween Ihn az-Ziibavr and 
*.\l>d-at-MaUk. 


♦*> The Ian leiitaiw: ia not hmiiii in HutEii[ fir Parb. 
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(l) As for the case of *Alt, (the foTlowinff mfiy be said:} 

When 'Uthmiiii was killed, the (important Muslims) were 
disfwrsed over the various cities. Thus, tliey \vere not present 
when the oath of allegiance was rendered to ^Alt, Of djose 
who were present, some rendered the oath of allegiance to 
him. Others, however, w'ahed until the people should come 
together and agree upon an imam. Among those who waited 
were, for instance, Sa'd (1>. Ahi Waqqas), Sa'id (h. Zavd), 
('Alidallah) b. 'Umar, Usamah b, Zayd, al-Mughirab ti. 
Sim'bali, 'AbdalUh b. Sallam, Qudam.-ih b. Maz'un, Abu Sa'id 
(Sa'd b. MdUk) al-Kliudn', Ka'b b. 'Ujrah, Ka'b b, Malik, 
an-Nu'mim b. Bashir, {dassdn b. Tliabit, Maslamah b, Makh- 
lad.^ Fudalah b. ‘Ubayd, and other important personalities 
from among tlie men around Muhammad. T'liose who were 
in the various cities also rcfniilied from rendering the oath of 
allegiance to 'Alt and were in favor of seeking revenge for 
‘L’rliman, and so they left matters in a state of ynarrliy. 
Eventually, the Muslims formed an (electoral) council (rAdrd) 
to detenmne whom they should apfK.tinT. lliey suspected 
*Ali of negligence when ho kept silent and did trot help 
'Uihmun against hk murderers, but they did not -susfiect him 
of luiving actually conspired against 'Uthiinln. 'lliat would 
be unlliinkalile. Wlien Mn'Swiyah opcmlj repr^tai'hed 'Ali, 
his accusation W'as directed exclusively against his keeping i, sse 
silcnt- 

Later on, they had difTerences. 'Als wa* of the opinion 
that the oath of allegiance tliat had lieeti rendered to him was 
binding and uhligatoiy upon those who hud not yet rendered 
it, because the people had agreed upon {rendering the oath) 
in Medina, the residence of the Pmphet and the home of the 
men around Muhammad. He thought of postponing 'Uth- 
man's revenge until unity was established among the people 
and the whole thing w'as well organlzetl, 'I'hen it would he 
feasible. Others were of ihe opinion that the oath of allegiance 
rendered to *Ali was not binding, liecause liie men iirourid 
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MLihuinm;id who controlkil die executive power were dis- 
persed iill over the world and only a few had been present 
(when the oath to Ali w^as rendered). (They thoug'ht that) 
an oath of allegiance retjuires the aprcement of all the men 
who control the executive power and that dicre was no oIk 
ligation to confirm a person who had received it from others 
or merely from a minority of those men. (Tlius, they thought 
tliat) tlic Muslims were at the time in a state of anarcliy 
and should first seek revenge for 'Uthm5ii and then agree 
upon an imam. This opinion was held by Mu'awiyah, by 
Amr b. al-*As, by the *Mothcr of the Muslims. 'A'ishali, by 
az-Znbayr and his son ’.Vbdajlah. by Talhah and his son 
Muliammad, by Sa'd, liy Sa'fd. by ati-Nu'm'in b, Bashir, by 
Mu iiwiy;di b. ljudayj, and by others among the men around 
Muhammad who followed the opitiK'n of those mentioned 
iind who hesitated, as we have mentioned, to render the oath 
of allegiance to ’Ali in Mwlina. 


However, the men of ttie second [jeriod after them agreetl 
that the oath of allegiance rendered to * A If had been binding 
and obligatory upon all Muslims. Tbev considered ('All's) 
tipinUm the correct one and dearly indicated that the error 
was on Mu’^wiyah's side and on that of those who were rThist 
opinion, especially T«lhah and az-Zubavr, who broke with 
•Ah after havmg rendered the oath of allegiance to him, as 
has been repoited. Still, it was not consulered acceptable m 
dedare both parties at fault, for sudi a thing is not done in 
Rises of independent judgment. It is well known that .such 
lieciinie ihe general consonsus among the men of the second 
^nod as to one of the two opinions held by the men of the 
first P^^riod Ah (himself), when asked about tho.se who had 
dictl m the Battle of the Camel and the Battle ofSiffin, replied: 

By Gud, all of them who die with pure heart will be ad¬ 
mitted l>y God to paradise/' He referred to lx>ih parties 
nils remark was reported l,y at-T^bar! and by others.*« 

I lie probit)- of none of these men should k‘duuhtcf]. No 
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aspersion should be east on them in ibis conntx’tion, It is 
well known who they were, llieir words and deeds are 
models to be followed. Their probity b iwrfeci, ir the view 
of orthodox Muslim opinion. 'ITie only exception would be 
a statement by the Mu’tazilah witl» regard to tho.se who 
fought *Ali,*** hut no true believer pays attention to this 
statement or stoops to consider it seriously. He w)io looks 
at the matter impartially will find cxcusiible, not only the 
dlffciencea among all ihe people (tlie Muslims] with regard 
to the affair of 'Uthman, hut also all the subse^iuent tiiffcr- 
ejiccs among the men around Mulnimmad. He will realize 
that (these quarrels) were tempiatinns inflicted by Gwl upon 
the Muslim nation, while He \'anqujsbed the enemies of the 
Muslims atui made the Muslim.^ rulers of the lantls and court- 
irv of their enemies, and while they e-stablished cities in the 
boitier territories, in al-thisrah and al-Kfifah (the ’Iraq), in 
Syria, and in Egypt- 

Most of the Arabs who settled in those cities were un- 
civiliied. They Itad made little use of the Prophet's company 
and had not been improved by his way of hfc and manners, 
nor had they been trained in Ills qualities of cliaracter. More¬ 
over, they had been uncivilized in pre-Islamic times, had 
iHL'cn fMJSsessetl by group feeling and ovcrbeurhig pride, and 
had been remote from the stuithing influence of the faith, 
\Mien the (Muslim) dynasty came to be powerful, (these 
Ar,TbsJ were dominated by (Meccan) emigrants and (Mcdi- 
ncse) .(Vtisar, belonging to the Quraysh, the KinaEiali, the 
'I’hacpf, the Hudliayl, and tiie iii!iabitunt-s of tlie Hijaz atid 
Yathrib (Medina), who had been first to adopt the faith of 
Islam. Tliey were scornful and disliked the situation. 'Ihev 
saw' that they themselves iwsse.ssed the oldEr pedigree aiit! 
the greater numerical strength, and that they had heaicn the 
Persia ns and By za mines. Tliey belonged to sudr trilKts as 
fhe Bakr b, VVa'il. the 'Alid-al-Qays h. liibi'ah, the Kiiidah 
and the Azd i.if the Y'emen, the TamTm and tile Qisys of the 

In general, the MubulUh held ilie ihfory tint liutSi pirtiea were 
wrong, Cr. Jb S, Nytxrg in A'/, *,f. "at-Mu'miljiL" 
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Mudiir. oihpr*;. ’riu’y grew scumfitl of ihe Qurnysh 

and overboa ring agaiiisl: them. I hey weakenet! in their ohetii- 
once to them. They gave a.s the reason tor their (attitude) 
tlte tmjust treatment they received from them. Thov sought 
protect km against thorn. They accused them (the Quraysli, 
etc.) of being too w eak for military exiiedtiiinis atni of Iwing 
unfair Pi distribiituig (the booty}. 

These coinplaints spread anti reached (hi* Metliiiese with 
tiieir welUknovvti attitude. They ron-sidered the marrer im- 
[furtaiit and informed 'Uthinan aliout ii. lie sent to the cities 
to get reliable infomiaiion. He sent ('Abdallah) b. 'Umar. 
Muhammad b. Masiamah, Usaniah b. Zayd, and otliers. 
They noticed nothing in the (conduct of the) amirs (of tlie 
cities) that iniglu call tor disapproval, and friimJ no fbult 
witii them. 'Ihey reported the simatimi (to ‘Uthmatt) as they 
saw it. But the ajccusations on the part of the inliabltanis of 
the cities did not stop, Tiie slanderous stories and nimor-s 
grew continually, Al-Walid b. 'Uqhah. the governor ot ai- 
Kufah, was accused of drinking w ine. A large iiuirdier of 
Kufiaiu Testified again^I him, and 'Uthmin punished him (as 
required by the religious law) and deposed liim. Then, some 
of the people of those cities came to Medinn lo ask for the 
removal of the governors. They complained to '.Alf, ‘A'lsfrih, 
aK-Ziiljayr, and Talhah. T'thnian deposed stuiie of the gov¬ 
ernors, but the iitople still continued their criticisms, '^nteti, 
Sa'id b. aU'As, the governor of al-Kufah, went on a mission 
(to 'Utlitnaii). Wlien he retunied, he was intercepted by (the 
Ktifians) on the road and sem bach deposed. Then diffiTences 
broke out between ’Ulhni^i and the men around Muhammad 
1 . atts who went with him in Meflhui. lliey resented his refusal to 
depose (his officials), but he did not want to (de[io.ie them) 
eitcept for cause. 

They then shiftetl their disapproval to nther actions of 
('Uthman’s). He followed his own independent jiiilgnivnt, 
and they did the same. Then, a tnob banded togeiher and 
went to Medina, ostensibly in order to obtain redress of 
their gritviuices from ‘Uthmdn. In fact, they thought of 
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killing him. There w ere people frinn al-Basrah, al-K&rali, 
jwi Egypt among them. ‘Alt, ‘A’isluih, az-Znbayr, T.ilhah» 
and otheni untk their side, atttniptmg to (|uict tilings down 
and tti get 'Uihmiiv to accept their view of the situation. Me 
deposed the governor of Egypt, and the people who had come 
to Medina left, hut then, after tiaviiig gone only a short 
di.^ianee, tlicy came hack. Tliey had been deceived, they be¬ 
lieved. by a "forged letter which tliey had foimd in the hand 
cjf ii messenger w)m was cany’ing it to the governor of 
Ejpypt. (The letter statwl) that they were to be killed (upon 
their return to Egypt). ^Uthmin swore that (the letter was 
not genuine), but’they said: "Let us have your secretary 
Marwan." Marwan, too, swore (that he had not written the 
letter). Then *Uthiiian said: "No more evidence is needed." 
'lliercupoju however, they Ijesieged Lfthniiin in Ids house. 
Tliey fell upon him in the night when (his defendenf) were 
not ’careful, and kilh.*d him. That opened the door Eo the 
(ensuing) trouble. 

,\U tlie (persons involved in the affair of Uthm.m) can 
be excused in connection w'ith the »Kturrent’-e. All them 
Were otmcerneil with hvlatn and were not neglectful with re 
gard to any aspect connected with the Muslim religion. Alter 
the event,*tiiey considered the matter and applied their m- 
dept'tidcnt judgment. God observes their qjrcimistances- l ie 
knows these men. We can only think the best of them. 
What we knovv ilmul tiieir conditions, ns well as the state¬ 
ments of tlie Speaker of the Truth {Muhammad praising 
those men), require us to do so. 

(9) As to (the case of) al-ljusayn, (the fitUowing may he 
said:) When the great mass of Yaziri's contemporaries saw 
his wickedness, Lite Shi'ali in al-K£lfah invited dl-l.iusayn to 
come TO them, saying liiat tlicy would take his side. Al- 
llusayn was of the opimon that a revolt against Ya/td 
clearly iiKlicated a.s a duty, iiecatise of his wickedness. ('Ehat 
duly he felt.) was especially incutnbent ujion those who had 
ihc'iHiwer to execute it. He felt that he had (that [jower) In 
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were as ^ood as he tlioui^ht, and better. But, rej^^ttahly 
ennugii, he was tui.itahen w'ith regard to his strength. The 
group feeling of the Mudar was in the ^^itraysh, that of 
the Qurajsh in “Abd-Manfif, and that of ‘Abd-Manaf in the 
Li'tnavvads, I'he Quraysh and all the others conceded this 
fact and were not ignorant of it. At the beguining of Islam, 
it had been forgotten. People ivere diverted by fearful won¬ 
ders and by' the Revelation, and by frequent visitations of 
angels in aid of the Muslims.** I’inis. they had neglcitwl 
their cusioinary affairs, and the group feeling and aspirations 
of pre-lslutnic tknes had disap[M?ared and were forgotten. 
Only the natural group feeling, ser\’mg the pnrjwse of triili- 
tary' protection and defense, had remained and was used to ad¬ 
vantage in ttie cstablbhmem of Islam and the tight against 
the poWtheiSTS. The religion tiecame well established in (this 
aituiition). The customary course of affairs wa.s inoperative, 
until prophecy and the terrifying wonders stopped, 'nten, the 
customary course of affairs resumed to some degree. Group 
feeling revened to its former status and came back to those 
to whom it liiiil formerly belonged. In consequence of their 
previous state of obedience, the Mudar Lietame more obetlietit 
to the Umayyads than to other 

Thus, ul-l^usayn's error has Ijecome clear. [l was, how¬ 
ever, an error with respect to a w'orldly matter, wliere an 
error does not do any liarin,**^ From the point of view of the 
religious law, he did not err, heirause here everything de¬ 
pended on what he thought, which was tliat he had the pow-er 
to (revolt again^it YazTd). Ibii 'Abhas, Jbn az-Zubayr, Ibn 
'Umar, (Bl-J;Iusayti's) brother Ihn a 1-11 anally ah, and others, 
criticized (al-Hufiavn) because of his trip to aUKurah. lliey 
realized hi.s mistake, bui lie did not desist fiom the enterprise 
he had begun, because God wanted it to be .so. 

The men around Muhammad other than al-I;Jusayn, in the 
1 , jBJi Idija^ and with Yazid in Syria and in ilie 'Iraq, and lUeir fol- 

•“ Cr. (I, +S7, itxive. 

Ml And hiU) iirt ixtn^uence MfKini oue's svelfare Lti the oilier world. 
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lowers, were oi’ the opinion tlmt a revolt ugnin-st \a'4id, 
even tluuij^li he was wirkeil, would jiot be pennissiblei Ije- 
cause such a revolt would result in trouble and blootlshei 
They refiained from it and did not follow al-yusa^ni (in his 
opinion), but they also did tiot disapprove of him atid did 
not consider him at (ault. For he had iiidcpendetii judgment, 
being the model of al! who ever hud liidepetident judgment. 
One slmuld not fall into the error of declaring lliese people 
10 Ite at fault because they opposed al-Husayn and did not 
come to his aid. 'Fhcy constituted the majority of the men 
around Muhammad, They were with Yaml, and they were of 
the opinion that they should not revolt against liirn. Al- 
Husavo, fighilng at hcrbela , Jiskcd them to Attest to his 
excellence and the correctness of his position. He said: “Ask 
Jahir b. "AWallah, Ahii Sa'id (al-Khudri), Anas b. Miiljk, 
Sahl b. Sa'd, Zayd h. Arqam, and others/' Thus, he did 
not disapprove of their not coming to his help. lie did not 
interfere in this matter, because he knew that they were 
acting accoiding to their own independent jutlgment. For 
his piirt, he also acted according to independent judgmcni- 
Likewise, one should not full into tlie error of declaring 
that his murder was justified because (it also) was tiie result 
of indeiiendent Judgment, even if (one grants that) he (on 
his part) exercised the (correct) indei»endtnt judgment. 
This, then, would t*e a situation comparable to tliat of 
Shaft'lies and Malikites applying their legal punishment for 
drinking tlate liquor (rttJ^WA) to ITmafitcs. It should be 
known that the matter is not so. TUe independent judgment 
of those men did not uivolve fighting against ul-JHisayti, even 
if it ins'olved opposition to his revolt, \azid and the men 
around him*“ were the only ones who (acniuUy) fought 


Cf, nt^Titiiu-t tf. san. Ttse arguinent is thut if ll«'i 
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ajralnst (ul-liiisayii) . It shou^ not be said rhaT if Yaiild was 
wlrke<l and yci these (men around Muhammad) did not con¬ 
sider it permissible to re^rolt against him, his actiotia were in 
their opinion binding and right. It should be known that onlv 
those actions of the wicked are binding that arc legal. Tlie 
(authonties) consider it a coridiiion of fighting evildoers that 
any such lighting be imtleriaken widi a just ('JJ/7) imam. 
I'his does not apply to the question under consideration, 
t, ^Ja^ Thus, it was not perinissiliile to fight against al-J,Iusayn W'ith 
Yazid or on Yazid's behalf. In matter of fact, (Yazid's fight 
against al-Husayn) was one of the actions that confirmed his 
wickedness. Al-Husayn, therefore, was a martyr who vvill 
receive his reward, lie was right, and he exercised independ¬ 
ent judgment. The men aroimd Muhammad who were w'ith 
Yazid were also right, and they exercised independent 
judgment. Judge Abu B:tkr h. al-'.\rabi al-Maliki®* erred 
when he made the following statement in his Ixiok al- 
Qawdpin zvn-J-^iuj^iitR ; "Al-Iiu.sayn was UUled acconMng 
to the law of his grojidfather (Muhammad).'’ Ihn al*'Anibt 
fell into tliat error liecaiise he overlooktx) the eonditum tjf 
the "just imam” w-hich govtirris the figiiting agditi.sl 

sectarians. 

(s) Ibn aa-Ziitmyr fell aiioiit his revolt a.s al-Husayn had 
(about lib), lie was imder the same imprejision (us al- 
Husayn regarding his rpialifications). Hut his error with re¬ 
gard to his power was greater (than iliat of al-Ilij.sayn). 
'ilte Hunft A.sad were no match for the Umayy,ids in either 
pre-Islamic or Islamic times. It does not ^pply in the case of 
Ibii Zuhayr, aa U does in the cii:Sc of Mu'awiyah against 


•" Wliu did mil iielp it-JJuNayn tuit ;liJ luii dn the artaat Ri^htuig, (lie 
fnitU for winch rests only upon Ya'/td uiid liis lienchnn.'ii. 
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*AIl That the cttot is expressly inclioired to lie on hb Pj>- 
[joTiL'tit's sulc. Ill (the fjse cit Mu'dwiyah a^inst AlOt the 
gttnera.! ronsensits has tleciiled the qiiestion for U5.*“ In (the 
case ijf Ibn az-Zubayr), we do not have ta general con- 
stiisas). 'llie fact that' Vaiid was in einor wiis expressly indi¬ 
cated by the fact of Vnzids wichedness, but *Abd-aI-Malik, 
who hid to deal with Ihn az-ZuhayT. possessed greater 
probity tlian anyltody else. It is sufficient proof of his probity 
that Malik used Vvbd-al-Ntiilik*s aciiorz as proof^ and that 
Ibn 'Ahbns and Ihn ’Umar rendered the nath of allegiance to 
'AlHi-al-Malik and left Ihn az-Zuhayr with wlmm they had 
been together in the Hijaa. Fiirthemiore, many of the nten 
around Muhammad were of the ijpinion that the oath of 
aliegiance rendered to Ibn az-Zuhayr was not binding, be¬ 
cause The men who held ihe executive ijnwer were not pres¬ 
ent, as [they had been) when it was rendered to (‘Alxl-al- 
Malik's father) Marwan. Ihn az-Zuhayr held the opposite 
opinion. However, alt of them were using independent judg¬ 
ment and were evidently motivated by the truth, even though 
it is not expre.ssly indioited to have lieen on utie side. Our 
di-srussion shows thnT the killing of Ibn az-Zubayr did not 
conflict with the basic principles arvl norms of jurisprudence. 
Ntinetheless, he is a martyr and will receive his reward, Ite- 
cause of his (gotnl) intentionR and the fact that he diose the 

truth, 

'lliis is the manner in which the actions of the ancient 
Muslims, the nifn aroutid Mulipininad anti tlie men of (he 
secutid generation, have to Iw judged. They were the best 
Muslims. If we permitted (hem to he the target of slander, 
wiio couhl claini probiiy! The I'rophet said: "The Ixjst men 
are those nf my generation, then those wlio follow diem," — 
repeating the latter sentence two or three times—“'nien, 
falsehood will spread,” 1 hus, he considered goodhess. 


™ t!f. p. -tm, iitove. ^c*f p i-ca, 
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that U, probity, la quulity jufculiar to ihe first piJricnl and. to 
the one that followed it. 

One should beware of letting one's tiiind or tongue be* 
come used to criticising any of (the aiiciunt Muslims}. One's 
lieart should not be tempted by doubts cuncemmg anytlilng 
that happened in connection with them. Orte should t>e as 
trutlihil as possible in their behalf. They deserve it most. 
Tltey never differed a mo Jig themselves except fnr gtwd 
reasons, 'fhey never killed or were killed except in a holy 
war, or in helping to make some truth Victorious. 

It sbouhl further be believed tlvat their differences were a 
source of divine mercy for later Miuilims, so that every' (later 
Muslim) can take as his model the old Muslim of his choice 
and make him hU imam, guide, and leader. If this is under¬ 
stood, God’s wise plans witlt regard to His creation and 
creatures will become clear. 

1^ 2,9 3 Thtjum thm ^ thf rr%/fj«j insUiutim ^ the 
caliphate. 

It lij.i become dear tltat to be caliph in reality means 
acting a.K substiuite for the Lawgiver (Muhammad) with re¬ 
gard to liic preservation of the religion jind the political 
leadership of the workl,*'® The Law giv^r w as concerned with 
both things, with religion in liis capacity as the person com¬ 
manded to tfunsmii the tlutie.s imposed by the reUgioiis laws 
to the people and to cause them lo act in accordance with 
them, and with worldly political leadership in his capacity as 
t,«» the person in diarge of the (public) interests of huinan 
civili/ation, 

V\c have mentioned before that civilijcation is necessary 
to human Iseings and that care for the (public) interests con- 
jiected with it is likewise {.something ncccssarv), if mankind 
is not to perish of neglect We have also luentiDned liefbrc 
that royal authority and its impetus suffice to create (the 
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institutions ser>'ing) the (public) mterost,** although they 
would be more iicrfeci if they were established through re¬ 
ligious laws, liecause (tlic religious law) has a better under¬ 
standing of the (public) iiiliTests, 

Royal authority, tfit be Muslim, fulls under the ealiphaic 
and is one of its eonwimitaiits, (Tim royal autiiority) of a 
non-Muslim nation stands alone. But in any case, it Inis its 
sulKjrdinate: ranks and dependent positions which relate to 
particular functions. The people of the dynasty are given 
(particular) positions, and each one of them discharges (the 
duties of) ins position as directed by the ruler who controk 
them alb Thus, the power of the ruler fully materializes, and 
he is well able to aischarge his governmental (duties). 

Even though the bisiitution of tlie caliphate includes royal 
ttuthoriiy in the stmse mentionoti, its religious character 
br’mgs with it special fimctlons and ranks peculiar to the 
Miisliin lallplis, Wc are going to mention the religious func¬ 
tions peculiar lo the caliphate, and we shall come tiack later 
on to the fimctions of royal goventmenr,*** 

It should be knowft dmi all the religioii.s functions of the 
rcUgiouS bw', such as prayer, the office of judge, the office I'f 
mufti, the holy war. ami market supervision (AwlwA) fall 
under ihe imamate/' “ which is the caliplutte. (The 

calipimie) is a kind of great mainspring and comprehensive 
basis, and all these (functions) are bninclies of it and fall 
under it because of the wide scope of the caliphate, its active 
interest in all conditions of the Muslim communily, both re- 
ligUius and worldly, and its general pow'cr to execute the 
religious laws relative to ludh (religious and worldly affairs), 

(T/w l^widershtp uj prsiyer) 

The leadership of prayer is ihe highest of fall) these 
functions aiul higher than royal authority as such, which, 
like (prayer), falls under the caliphate. This is attested by the 
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(cSrcumstnnc^) that th(^ mt?u ar^iund Mulptnuiad tlt'dusjrd 
from the fact that Aiiii Bakr hu<l ticen appointed {Mtiham- 
mad's) representative as prayer leader, the faet tliat he had 
also been appointed his represetitarive in political leadership. 
They said: "The Messenger of God found hiin arccptahle 
for our religion. So, tvKy should we not accept him for our 
worldly afFairsr" If prayer did not rank higher than 
cal Icadenihip, the analogical reasoning would not have been 
sound. 

[f this is estaWi.shed, It should Ixr known that dty mosques 
arc of TWO kinds, great spacious ones which are prepared for 
holiday *** prayers, anti other, minor ones which are restritned 
to one section of the population or one quarter of the city 
and whkh are not for the generally attended pravers. Care of 
the great mosques rests with the caliph or with those au- 
tliorities, wa?,irs, or judges, to w'hom he delegates it. A 
prayer leader for each mosque is appointed for the five daily 
prayers, the Friday service, the two lestivab, the eclipses of 
(the sun and the moon), and tlic prayer for rain. Tliis (ar¬ 
rangement) Is oUligjitory only in the sense that it is prefer¬ 
able and better. It also serves the purpose of preventing the 
subjects from usurping one of the duties of the t'aliph.s con¬ 
nected with the !U|w?rvision of the general (public) interests. 
The (arrangement) is considcreti necessaiy by those who 
consider the Friday survi(« ncccs.sary, and who. therefore, 
consider it necessary to have a prayer leader appniuted. 

Administration of the mosques that are restrlctetl to one 
section of the population or to one quarter of the citv rests 
with those who Jive nearby. These mosques do not retjuire 
the supervision of a caliph or ruler. 

The laws and conditions governing the oiHce of (praver 
leader) and the fjerson entrusted witlv it are knowti from tlie 
law bonks. They are well explained hi the book,< on admin¬ 
istration iaU4hk,hn as-sutl^nhatt) by al-M5warclT and 
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otJitT authors. W'c shall nor, tlwrefore, TOt-mion them at ari\ t 
li'iigth. llie first caliphs did not delegate the leadership of 
prayer. The fact ilial oemin of tlie caliphs were stabbed in 
the mosque during the call to prayer, being expected fhy the 
assassins to be tlterc) at the prayer tirnes^ shows tliat the 
caliphs personally led the prayer and were not represented 
by otliers, This custom was continued by ilie Umayyads 
later on. Tfiey considered it their exclusive privilege and a 
high ottice to lead the prayer. The story goes that 'Abd-al- 
Malik said to his doorkeeper ( A.t/ih): "1 have given you the 
office of keeper of my door, tand you are entitled to lurti 
away atiyone) save these three personst the person in charge 
of food, because it might spoil if kept back; the j>ersor in 
charge of the call to prayer, because he calls the people to 
God; and fite person In charge of the mails, because dclaving 
the mail might mean the ruin of tlie remote provinces." 

Later, when the nature of royal authority, witli its quali* 
ties of liarshness and unequal ireatmeni of the [>eople In their 
religious anil worldly affairs, made Itself felt, (the rulers) 
chose men to represent them as prayer leaders. They re- 
sei^*ed for themselves ilie leailcrship of prayer at certain 
times and on gcnGral (festive) occasions, such as the two 
holiday!* ami the Friday .sen'ice. Tins was for purposes of 
displav and ostentation. Many of the 'Abbaaid and Ubaydid- 
(-Fatiraid) (caliplis) did this at the beginning of their re¬ 
spective dynasties. 

(TAr <#M of mufii) 


As to the office of mufti, the caliph must exumine the 
religious liciwlars ami teachers and entrust it only to those 
who arc qualified for U. lie niusi liclp them in tlieir task, and 
he mu.si prevent tbo,sC who are not qualified for the office 


*wCf. bIw IkI*w, a reluted aiory is leld ftbour Xijid b. .Shthi, 
ISiwoinLir of die 'Irict under Mu'S^viyiti, liy iil-JaWt; cf. Ft Hijdh, ed. id 
in (Cairn. ISM/maS). p. *Tw person In 

iittnrizt' Df the maiSi” u* replaw'J ttstre by the one in of a frontier fi^ion+ 

Biid a founh OiWEwy h tdclrd, the |jeraon who com« niglit ran, 
therefore, be esipeciod to hnng firw*, l-f bIw at-ABhart. ^ 
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from {betroming muftis)- (Tti^ office of mufti) is one of the 
(public) interests of the -Muslim religious community, (The 
caliph) has to take care, lest uncjuahhcd persona undertake 
to act as (mufti) and stt U'iid the people astniy. 

Teachers have the task of teaching and spreatiing reli¬ 
gious knowledge and of liolillng classes for that purpose in the 
mo^ucs. If the mostiuc is one of the great mosques under the 
administration of the rulert w-hcre the ruler looks after 
t, SS 7 the prayer leaders, ss mentioned before, teachers must ask 
the ruler for permission to (teach there). If it is one of the 
general mosques, no peniiission is needed. However, teach¬ 
ers and muftis must have some restraining infiuence in them¬ 
selves dial tells them not to undertake something for vvhidi 
they are not qualified, so that they may not lead astray those 
who ask for the right way or cause to stumble ihose who 
W'uni to he guided. A tradition says: "l~hnse of you who 
most boldly approach the task of giving/u/wds are most 
directly heading toward hell.” ^ *^nie ruler, therefore, has 
supen'ision over (muftis and teachers) and can give, or lienv, 
lliem ])erniission lo exorcise their functions, as may lie re¬ 
quired by the pul^lic interest, 

{Tke ajgict judgf) 

The office of judge is one of the positions thai come luuler 
the culiphaie. It is an institution that serv'es the purpose of 
settling suits and breaking off disputes and dissensions. It 
proceeds, however, along the lines of die religious laws Liul 
down by the Qur'an and the Suiinah. Therefore, it is nue of 
the fjositions that belongs to tlie caliphate and falls under it 
generally. 

At the beginning of Islam, the caliphs exercised the office 
of judge personally- They did not permit anyone else to 
function as judge in any matter. 'ITe first taliph to charge 


* Cf. ■Ojffcwf/awtY, i J-F. ptir timiMliun and tbo punnriiiiliTig 
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5orTH?tine else with e\cn’if.e (tlie ofiloe of judgi;) was 
'L'raiir, He appointed Abd d-Darda' To be judge with hirn 
in Medina, lie ap[jiointcd Shurayh as judge in aJ-Basrah, and 
Abu Musa al-Ash'an as judge in aUKufab, On appointing 
(Abfi Musa), he wrote him the famous letter that contains 
alt the laws that govern the office of Judge, and is the basis 
of them. He says in it;*® 

Now, the office of judge is a definite religious duty 
and a generally followed practice. 

Understand die depositions that arc made lieforeyou, 
for it is useless to consider a plea that b nut valUl. 

Consider all the people equal before you in your 
court and in vour attention, so that the noble will not 
expect you to be partial and the humble will not despair 
of justice from you. 

Ibc claimant must produce evidence; from the de¬ 
fendant. an oath may be exacietl. 

Compromise is petmis.sible among Alusllms, but not 
any agreement through whicli something forbidden would, 
lie [H.Tmitte(l, or somethitig pemultetl forbidden. 

If you gave judgmeni yestertlay, and today upon re¬ 
consideration come to the correct tipinmn, you should 
not feel prevented byyour first judgment from retracting; 
for justice is primeval, and it is licttcr to retract than to 
persist in wonhlessness; 

Use your brain altout matters that perplex y'OU and 

*■ name ia «)H to have lx'*!n 'Ifwayniir li. Zayil, Fvr Shuraj-Ti, d". 
n, as In tTi. ii, alxive, ami for Abij Ntiii, n. atH tn thi* chapier, lUive. For 
the three Judge* mentiuiwd IwiT, see also H. J. El Gnilheifs Hlition (d al- 
Kindi, TAf ifuhKTj^ p/ lAr KgTiipUiiM JuJgti iFaris, etc., iHOa), p. vt- Other 
H'WTiT-ji (^ive oihtT name* In this mnnetiiun. 

Fur the dorntnent. wlucl. has lieeii shown to l>e pscudepignplnciil, dl 
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TO whirh nf^ither Qur'iirr ribr Suirnah seem to app1v< Siudv 
similar cases and evaluate the situation through analogy 
with those similar cases. 

If Si person brings a claim, which he may or may not 
be able to prove, set a time limit tor him. If he brings 
proof witliiii the time limit, you should allow his claim, 
otherwise you are permitted to give judgment against 
him. Tliis is the better way to forestall or clear up any 
possible doubt. 

All Muslims are acceptable as witnesses against eadi 
other, exwpt such as have received a punishment prcK 
vided for by tlie religious law, such as are proved toiiave 
giveii false witnes.s, and suc:h as are suspected (of par* 
tiality) on (the ground of) client status or rclaiiomsliip, 
for God, praised lie He, forgives because of oaths [fj 
and postpones (pHnislmient) in face of the evidence. 

Avoid fatigue and weariness and annoyam'e at the 
litigants. 

I'or establishing justice in the courts orju.stice, God 
will grant you a ricli reward and give you a good reputa¬ 
tion. Farewell. 

End of 'L)rnar*.s letter. 


Although the personal exercise of the offii>e of judge was 
to have been the task nf (the caliphs), they entrusted others 
witli it because they were too busy with general politics and 
too occupied with the holy war, wnquests, defense of the 
border regions, and protection of the center. These were 
Things vT'hich could not be undertaken by anyotte else because 
of their great »m|xirtanre. They considered it an easy matter 
to ,nct as judge in litigation among the people and, therefore. 
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Svt:? r's™'" y,"' >««■“ “i 

Sib Wt woldd expert the prep,«ition in 

nihMr «^ ^ 1^ 'M; jTie oihpr tmiislitors follow Uie sinipter tint of ihe 

olhHr Hjum*#, riraiUn]^ 0(»tl alrme knui^ s the hiUiien thoughts." 
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haii thcnutelves re presented liy others m the exereise of (the 
office of iiKigc), so as to lighten their own (hurden), Still, 
they always entrusted the office njily to people who shared 
in their group feeling either through (fommon) descent or 
their status as clients. They did not entrust it to men who 
were not close to them in this .sense. 

nte laws and conditions that govern the institution (of 
the judiciary) are known from works on jurisprudence and, 
especiallv. from books on aditiinistratioii ^JS— 

mltaniyuh). In the period of tlic caliphs, the duty of the Judge 
was merely to settle suits between Utigants. Gradually* later 
on, other nmtters were referred to them more and more often 
as the preoccupation of the califihs and rulers with high policy 
grew. Finally, the office of judge came to include, in addition 
to the settling of suits, certain general concerns of the 
Muslims, such as supervision of the property of itisaiie per¬ 
sons, orphan.-s, Iwnkrupis, and incompetents w'ho are under 
the care of ginirdians; supervision of wills and niorttnain dtt- 
nations and of the marrying of marriageable women without 
guardians (reu/l) to give them away.*" according to the 
npiniun of sonif authorities; supervision of (public) road.s 
and buildings; exatninittion of wimeases, attorneys, and court 
substitutes,”* to ac<|uire complete knowledge and full ac- 
quaititance relative to their reliability or unreliability. All 
these things have become part of the jx>sition and duties of a 
judge. 

i ormcr caliphs hud enlrusted the judge with tlie super¬ 
vision of torts,™ I'his is a position that combines eletnuiits 
lioth of govertimcnt power and judicial discretion. It needs a 

One uf ibe rtindumeiiM] reiiuirvtfitnH for muTTiiige in Itlauik law is 
fhai liw liriiie nrii*! have • uaiiajljf ilit father *ir Bnotlier cicist njtaiivQ, 
to jjive herawi'ay- “tlda anathcr phraae befcii-ti iWs, name!?, "the TnatT)'iri(! 
ortiuiiriaceiilile .Mualim girlf," appat^nil? iit'iiiiie tin? word tmiiAlaiiid above 
ds ‘■nurmBEunblt wnmi-it" (tfvrfw.h wii umlcrstood ih iw uaiiai meaning of 

^ llieiic are rtince rkssts M cGurt offieiais^ n>f w|hU3« dppGintnittil tiie 
is respon^itiSi', 

For thv to wbk'U tiw iflit^ious law doca not provide. 

c.f. {K stiviil, above. 
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i-rrong hand and much authority to sut>due the evildoer and 
resiraiti the aggressor among two litigants. In a way, it 
serves to do what the judges and ifthers are onabte to do. It 
is concerned with the exaininaiion of evidence, with punish¬ 
ments not foreseen by the religious law, with the use of in¬ 
direct and drcumstaniial evidence, with the postponement of 
I. -Hjo JudgmenL until the legal situation has been ciariiied, with at¬ 
tempts to bring about reconciliation between litigants, and 
with the swearing in of witnesse.s, Tliis is 3 wider field than 
that with which the Judges are concerned. 

The first caliphs exercised that function pensonaily until 
the days of the 'Abbasid al-Muhiadl. Often, they also dele¬ 
gated it to their judges, 'All."* for instance, (delegated torts) 
to his judge, Abu Idris al-KhawlanI;al-Ma'iniin to 
Yahv5 h. Aktham; ^ and aJ-Mu*tasim to Ibn AW Du'ad ™ 
*niey ako often entnisted the Judges with leadership of tfie 
holy war In summer campaigns. Yaljya h, Aktham thus went 
on a summer campaign against the Byzantines in tlie davii of 
al-Ma'mrm. 'fhe same tvas done by Mundhir b. Sa'fd.''" judge 
under the Spanish Uraayyad ‘Abd-ar-Baliman ait-Nasir. 
Making appointments to tliesc functions was the task of the 
caliphs or of those to whom thet-' entrusted it, such as a min¬ 
ister to whom full powers were delegated, or a ruler who had 
gained superiority. 


(The /loltee ) 


In the ' A hb^sid dynasty and in the dvnasties of the Umay- 
yads in Spain and under the •Uijaydid(.Patimids) in Egypt 
and the Maglirih, the control of crimes and imposiritm of 


^ Bijbq: *URiaf. 

« !* 'AldK-AUil, ti, ‘AbdalJih, CT. for 

inKtarKT, Ihn Hajur, TahMib, V. Hi fF. ‘ 

"' Lt. n. n>i to Itifi RhaUifi'B liuroduction, iilmve. Ttir MmiMieu re 

fllTki?!. niHitinfmJ r»tar1. A»n^,, II. 1 

^ Alinud h, Alii Ou'M died in 340 taA+1. Cf. ^t-Tabirl III i*et 
[ss«/s7j, Muiidhir iJi«l in ass l<wa]. cf' Itit'i 
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piuiLshmenis required liy the religious la^ was also a special 
(task) and was delegated to tlie diief of police jj/j- 

shurliih ).*^Tlie police la another religious function that under 
tliese dyiiasties iielongcd to the positions connected with the 
religious law. Its field is somewhat wider titan that of tlie 
office of judge. It makes it |>05sible for suspects to be brought 
into court. It derides upon preventive punishments before 
crimes have been committed, h imposes the punishments re¬ 
quired by the religious law wliere they are due. and deter¬ 
mines compensation in citses of Iwdily injury where the law of 
talion applies. It inijjoses pmushments not presided for liy 
the religious law, and provides for corrective measures 
against those wdio did not execute tlie crimes (they planned). 

'llie prrqter functions of the police and of torts were for¬ 
gotten during the dytiasties in which the nature of the eali- 
pluite was ttt> longer remembered. Torts were rran.sfejteiJ to 
the ruler whether he had been delegated by tlie caliph to Take 
care of tiicm or not. TIk' police fmiction ^vas split into two 
parts. One of them w as that of taking care of suspects, im- 
pising the puni.slunents required by the religious taw, atid 
amputating {tTimiiials condemned for cnmci puniahtxl by the 
amputation of a limlj), and seeing to it that the law's of laliorj 
were applied where appropriate. For these duties, the dynas¬ 
ties appointed an official who exercised his office in the 
service of the ptslitical (e.stabli.shment) without refereitce to 
the religious laws. (I'hat oRicial) was eometlmes caUed n-dl'i 
(governor), and sometimes shtirtuk (police). I'he romainijig 
(former polii» functions dealt with) punislinienis not pro¬ 
vided for by die religious law and the imposition of punish¬ 
ments for crimes fixed by the religious law. They were 
eomfiincd With the functions of judge previously mentioned, 
They liecamc part of the official duties of the office (of judge). 
anti have so remained dotvn to this lime. 

Tliis position was taken away from the people w'ho shared 
in the group feeling of the dynasty, VVlien there w-as a rc- 
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ligioufi caliphjitf?, the ealtph entrusted the function, since it 
was A religious office, only ti> Anib:! or to clieois —allies. 
slaves, or followers —who siiiired in their group feeling and 
upon w hose ability nnd competence to execute tJte tasks they 
tx>iild rely. 

When the character ajul Appearance of the caliphate 
chiinged and royal and govemircrit authority took over, the 
religious functions lost to some degree their connection with 
(the powers in control), in as much as they did not belong 
among the titles and honors of royal authoritv. Tlie Arabs 
later on lost all control of the governnienl. Royal authority 
fell to Turkish and Berber nAtions. These calipha1 functions, 
as far as their character and the group feeling that belonged 
to them was concerned, were even more remote from them 
(than from their predecessors], Tltis was because the Arabs 
had bcfn of the opinion that the religious bw was their re¬ 
ligion anti that the Prophet was one of tiiem and that his 
1 , religious laws distinguished them in their thought and action 
from the (other) nations. 'J’hc non-Arabs did not think tliat 
way. If they had some respect for (these functions) jr was 
tnucly because they had Itccome Nluslims. ^^1erefb^e, they 
came to enmisi them to men outside their owm group who 
had become famUiar with (these functions) in the dynasties of 
former t:aliph6. Under the influence of the luxury of the dy¬ 
nasties to wiiich they had lieen accusioincd for hundreds of 
years, these people had forgotten the old desert period anti 
desert toughness. Tliey had acquired (the liabits of) seden¬ 
tary culture, luxurious customs, tranquillity, and lack of 
ability to lake care of themselves. In the kingdoms ihai suc¬ 
ceeded the [rule of the) caliplts, the fimaions of the caliphate 
became the prerogative of this kind of urban weakling, Thev 
were no longer excrtiised by people of prestige, but bv per- 
smts whose qualifications were limited, both by their descent 
(whirh was different from that of die men in power) and by 
the (habits of) sedentary culture to which they had liecome 
aixustomed. Fhey were despised as sedentarv people are 
who live submerged iu luxury and tranquillity; who have no 
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ronnectioii with the pjroup feeling of the ruler, and who de¬ 
pend on bemg protected (by others)* Their position in the 
dynasty derives fit-'in the fact that (the dynasty) takes care of 
the Muslim religious community and foUoivs the religious 
laws, and that these persons know the laws and can interpret 
them tJirougti legal d«:isions(_fij^H'n). They liave no standing 
in the dynasty I>ecause they are honored as pcrsonaliiies. 
Their standing merely reflects an affeciatjon of respect for 
their position in the royal councils, where it is desired to 
make a show of reverence for the religious ranks. They do 
not have executive authority to make decisions in (these 
councils), if they participate in (the making of decisions), it 
is just as a matter of form, with no reality behinil it. Execu¬ 
tive authority in reiility belongs to those who have the power 
to enforce [ their decisions). Those who do not have the 
^x>wer (to enforce dicir decisions) have no executive au- 
ihoritv. Thev are merely used as autiiorities on religious law, 
and their le^al decision.'! are accepted. This is indeed 

the fact. God gives success. 

Stime sdtolars think that this is not right, and that rulers 
who keep jurists and judges out of (their) councils act 
wTongly, since Muhammad said, '*The scholars are the heirs 
of the [HTiphets.'' However, it should be known that it is 
not as (such scholars) think.'''* Boyal and governmental au¬ 
thority is conditioned by the natural requirements of civiliza¬ 
tion; wore such not the case, it would have nothiug to dn with 
politics. The nature of civilization docs not rccpiire that 
(jurists and sdmhirs) liave any share (in authority). Advisory 
and executive authority belongs only to the person who con¬ 
trols the group feeling and is by it enabled to exercise au¬ 
thority. to do thingB or not do them. Those w ho do not have 
group feeling, who have no control over their own affairs, 
and who cannot prtiteci ihemjwjlves, are dependent uptm 
others. 1 low, theo, could they participate in t'Ouncils, :UHi wiiy 

•“ tX Hitndioai, p. SS-ia. One ought not tn be aiirpruteil to firwl tht* mull- 

tioTi torkStanilj? qiitkteU in sdiolarly works. 
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shniild their advice be taken into consideration? Their advice 
as derived from their knowledge of the religious Saws {is 
taken imo consideration) only in so far as they are consulted 
for legal decisions (/*/^nv^). Advice on political matters is not 
tlidr province, because they have no group feeling and do 
not know the conditions Eind laws which govern {group feel- 
To pay honor to (jurists and scholars) is an act of kind¬ 
ness on the part of rulers and amirs. It testifies to their high 
regard for Islam and to tlieir respect for men who are in any 
way concerned W'ith it. 

To understand Muhammad's statement, "The scholars 
arc the heirs of the prophets.-' it should be realked that the 
jurists of [his time und of the recent past have repre.senied 
the religions law mainly by ruling on riiuaj practices and 
questions of mutual dealings (among Muslims}, -nrey make 
{such niUngs) for those who need them to be able ro act in 
accordance with them. This has been the goal of (evtm) the 
greatest among (them). They are identified with (the reli¬ 
gious law) only to li limited extent (and are known to be ex¬ 
perts in it only) under certain corwiitLons. The early Muslims 
as well as pious and austere Muslims, on the otJier^ hand rep¬ 
resented the religious law in (all its aspects) and were identi¬ 
fied with (all of) It and known to have ha<i a thorough 
(practical knowledge of Lt.s ways. People win* represt-nt the 
religious law without (recourse to the process of) transmis¬ 
sion, may (be called) "heirs." Such, for instance, were the 
mm meiitioni^ in uI-Quahayri's Peopl^. ^,|n, com¬ 

bine the two tlmigs «* arc religious scholars, ihc re^l "heira " 
such as the jurists among the men of the second generatiom 
the ancient Muslims, and the four imams."* as well a. titose 
who took ihem as mmieU and followed in .heir stem. In the 
case of a Mushm who has only one of the two things, .he 
better claim to be called an "heir" goes to a pim^H.™ 


»ll 
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rathi^r than to a jurist whn is iiot pious. 'ITie pious mar has 
ijiheriietl a qualhy. THe jurist wJio is not pious, on the other 
hand, has nor inhei'tted anythiitfr, lie mereiy makes rulings 
fi>r us as to how to art. This applies to the majoriry ofoon- 
temponry (jurists) "except those who believe and tlo 
good, and they are few." 

Tkf pXfition of o^rial itifutii (’adalah) 

(Hie position of official wimess) is a religious position 
depending on the office of judge and connected with court 
practice. 'Hie men who hold it give tesiimony—with the 
judge's permission — for or against people's (clflims). Tliey 
serve as witnesses w'heii testimony is to be taken, testify 
during a lawsuit, anti fill in the regiaters which record the 
rights, possessions, and debts of jieople and other (legal) 
tnmaactiona. This is the significance of the position. 

We *** have mentioned "the judge'.s [wrmission" hecituse 
[leople ma y have become confused, and (then) only the judge 
knows who is reliable attd who not. Thus, in a w-ay, he gives 
permission (and he does so only) nt those of whose probity 
he is sure, so ttiat people's afTairs and transactions will l?e 
properly safegitardcti, 

Tlie prtTetiuisite governing this position Is the incum¬ 
bent’s possession ofthequaltty of probity {‘adStijh) according 
Lo the religious bw, his freedom from unreliability. Further^ 
more, he itiusl be able to fill in the (court) records and make 

•“ Ergo, the jurists among our schDlar# cannot Iw caltiHi "(leirs/* Mu- 
huiLFTiqii's .>itaH'nicni Hoes tmT ip]Hy to thciti, ami (he rulei», rlit'firfoir, eft 
riiU wronglv if ti>«y Ho nut Doniuit rluiiit. 

^ 111 Older to uinierscaiid murh «( I lie diseuasian in this sectirm, nnemust 
licrp in mimf ibe fact caen[i[Hw:il liy llm IChayuii onl^ at the etd, (hat VdiflaA 
liiiB arnw «• tneon twa thirigit. The one Is "(trohliy," ciiostdiiretl as one of 
the LoOtllriotis of the caliphate or Hthcr offlee: cf- n, )07 to Ibn Hhuldfiii's 
Lnimductjon, sbave, ami o. dssi to this chapter. In that sense, 'jutJLti also 
nicHiis a peraon’s rriilihllity as i trstitmitirr of traditiani and ss ■ reUgious 
stiioljT, Tlie other luage is to dcsignsic the olhce iif oIRdal lyitncts, originiUy 
a "fair'' {'dJil] man, one who pr^if^wssecl "prcihaTy" ('aidJ/ijA), 

■"Hliisi jiariigraph was ailJc4 m ihe idiTgin 0 t i' mihI Ls iiKrrrpariitefl in 
ibr of £>. 
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out contracts in the right form ami pro|jer order and «>r- 
rcctly, (observing) the cundmotut and stipulations governing 
them from the p>int of view of the religious law. ‘I'hus, he 
must ha^ e such knowledge of jurisprudence ajs is necessary' 
for the purpoife. Because of these condltiotia and the eJtperi- 
ence and practice required, (the office) came to be restricted 
to persons of probity. Probity came to be (twiisiilered) the 
particular quality of persons who exercise this funciion. But 
this is not so, Prtibity Is one of the prerequisites qualifying 
them for the office. 

Hie judge must examine their conditioris and look into 
their way of life, to make sure that they fulfill the condition 
oi probity. He must not neglect to do so, fjecause it is his 
duty to safeguard the rights of the ijeople. The responsi¬ 
bility for everything rests with him, and he is accountable 
for the outcfimc, 

Once (official witnesses) have been shown clearly to be 
qualified fortiie position, they Isftiomc (more) generallv use¬ 
ful (to tlie judges), (They can be used) to find out about the 
rellahillty of other men whose probity Is not known to tlie 
judges, Iwcause of the large si/e of cities imd the cotifused 
conditions (of city life). (It is necessary to know their re¬ 
liability) because it is nece.ssary for judges to settle quarrels 
among litigants with the help of reliable evidence. In assess¬ 
ing the reliability of (the evidence), they itsually count upon 
these professiotml witnesses. In every city, they have tlieir 
own shops and benches where they always sit, so that people 
who have Lratisactions to make tan engage them to function 
as witnesses and register the (leslimonvj in writing. 

The term "probity" (’udd/u/t) thus ^me to be used IkuIs 
for the po.’iitioTi W'hose sigiitficiitii:e has just been explained 
and for probity (reliability') as required by the religiou.t 
law. which ia used paired with "unreliability,*' The two are 
the s,anie, hut still, they are difterent. tJod knows better, 

jVfur^d iufvrvhmn (hishall) and mint 

The office of market supervUn {hisbuh) Is a religious 
position. It falls under the religious obligation "to command 


Sifi>tfTrsim (I’jisbith l antt Mint 

to ilo gooci and ibrbid to do evil," vvhich re»ts with the person 
in charge of the affaim of the \Iushms. He appointii to the 
position mi'ti whom lie considers tjualified for it. Hie obUga^ 
tion thus de^mlvcs upon the appointee. He may use other 
men to help him in lus job. He investigates abuses and ap^ 
plies tire appmpriate pimi-shtnents and ciirret'tive mea.siii'es. 
He secs to it tinit the pcopie act in aoeord with the public in¬ 
terest ill the t 4 «vn (under his superviskm). for instance, he 
prohibits the obstruction of roads. He forliids poners and 
liuatsmeii to carry too heavy loads. He oitlers the owners of 
buildings threatening to collapse, to tear them down and 
thus remove the possihility of danger to passershy. He pre¬ 
vents teachers in schools and other places from beating llie 
young pupils to<> mucli."**' His authority is not restricted to 
cases of t|umTels or coinplaints, but he (has to) kwh after, 
and rule on, eveiytbing of the sort that comes to his knowl¬ 
edge or ts reiJOTted to liim. He has no authority oi'er legal 
dainia in general but he has authority over everything re¬ 
lating lo fraud and deceptiiiii in connection with food and 
other things and in connection with weights lUiil measures. 
.\mtmg his iliiiifS is that of making dilatory debtors pay what 
they owe, and similar things iliat do not refptire hearing of 
evidence or a legal verdict. In other words, cases with which 
a judge would have nutliLng to do Itecause tliey are so com¬ 
mon and simple. (Such cases.) therefore, are referretl to the 
|K-r.sou who holds the ittfice of market supervisor to take care 
of litem. 

The positinn of (market supervisor), consequently, is 
subordinate to the office of judge. In many Mu.slim dymasties, 
.«uc!i as the dynasties of the 'Ht> 3 ydid(-Kdtimids) in Eg>'pi 
iiiid the Maghrib aid that of the Uraayyads in Spain, (rhe 
office of market supervisor) fell under the general jurisdiction 
of ihc judge, who could appoint atiyone to the office at dis¬ 
cretion. I'hen. when the fKtfiUion of nder beciime separated 
from the caliphate and when (the ruler) took general charge 
of all political matter-v, the office of market supervisor became 

one of the rnyal positions and a aep nnttc office. _ 

■•U, n. SB tiJ Cli, ti, nlwvfc 
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The office of the niint is comTemcd with the coins itsett 
by Muslims in (commercial) transactions, with guarding 
against possible laisitication or substandard tjualiiy (cUppitig) 
"hen the number of coins (and not the weight of their metal) 
is used in transactions, and with all else relating to (monetarv 
matters.) further, the office w concerned with putting the 
ruler's mark up«in the coins, thus mdicaring their good 
quality and purity, Tlte mark Is impressed upon the coins 
with an iron seal that ts especially used for the purpose and 
that has special designs (legends) on it. It is plat^ upon the 
dinar and the dirham aiter their proper weight has Iseen 
established, and is then beaten with a hammer until tiie de¬ 
signs have been impressed ufmii the coin. This then indicates 
the good quality of the com according to the best methods 
of melting and purification customary among the inhabitants 
of a particular region under the ruling dynasty. (Tile metal 
standard) is not something rigidlv fixed but depends upon 
l^de^^enden^ judgrtieni. Once the inhabitants of a particular 
part or region liave decided upon a standard of purity they 
hold to it ami call it the "guide" (irndm) or "standard" 

( They use it to test their coins. If they are sub¬ 

standard, they are bad. 

Supervision of all these things is the duty of the tmlder 
of the of the mint). l,i this respect, it is a religious 

office and falls under the caliphate. It used to belong to t!ie 
general juriiidiction of the judge, but now has Jiccome a sep¬ 
arate oftce, as is the case with that of market supervision. 


This IS all that is to be said about caliphal positions, 
^erc were other positions that disappeared when the things 
were their concern disappeared. Further, there are posi- 
rions that became position., of rulers other than the caliph. 
Such are the positions of amir and wazir, and those concerned 


■** Cf. il*« (r, below. 
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and taxatiniip will be di^cus^^d Inter on in 
iheir pix>p«r [ilaces. 

Tlie position concerned with (prosecution of) the holv 
war ceased to exist wiien the holy war was no longer waged, 
save in a few dynasiies which, as a rule, classify the laws 
govembig it under the go^'erTiUlenul (and not the caiiphal) 
authority. Liko^vise, the office of marshal of the nobility 
consisting of rc-latives of the caliplis, whose descent gives 
them a daim to the caliphate or to an official pension, disap¬ 
peared when tlic calipimte ceased. 

In genera], the honors and positions of the calipliate 
merged \vitli those of royal authority and political leadership. 
This is the present situation in all dyrmties, 

God governs all affairs in His wisdom. 

£ 30 ^ The title of ‘'Cam mander of the Fiiiihful ,'' tvhkh 
is characlerislic tf the califth. 

It was created in the period of the finrt lour caliphs. This 
is bocaiwe the men arourid Muhammad and all the other 
early Muslims called Bakr, when he received die oath 
of allegiance, ■'representative'* caliph) of the Mes¬ 

senger of C(xi. Thi.t forni (of address) ivas used until he died. 
Then, the oath of allegiance was rendered to ‘L'mar who 
was appointerl by (Abfi Qakr), and people called 'Umar "llep- 
resentative of the Representative of the Messenger of God, '* 
However, they cotisidered the title sonicwbai cumbersome. 
It was long and liad a succession of genitives. (With suc¬ 
cessive caliphs,) that (style) would become longer and longer 
and end up as a tongue twistert and (the title) would no 
longer be distinct anti recognizable because of the great num¬ 
ber of dependent genitives, Tlierefore, tliey tried to replace 
the title by some other one appropriate to a (caliph). 

The leaders of (military} missions used to be called 
*Vw?rs," 0. fa'i( (formation) connected with itn^ruh (com- 
maiiclership). Before becuming Muslims, people used to call 
the Prophet *’Amir of Mecca" and "Amir of the Hij^z." Tiie 
men around Muhammad also used to call Sa‘d b. Abf W^aqijas 
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"Cotmniuider (umlr) of the Muslirait/' liWiiusK he *:oin- 
miinded (he army at aUQadisIyah. (The army there) at that 
time was the largest agglomeniiion of Muslims (tliat 
exLstcil), 

Now, jr 50 happened that one of the men arounil Mu- 
hammaa addressed 'Umar iis ‘'Commander of the Faithful’* 
{amir al-mu’mfnht). People liked (this form of address) and 
approved it. Thus, they called 'L’mar by {this title). It is 
said that the first to rail him by this title was ‘Abdallah b, 
Jahsh According to others, it was 'Amr b. al-’As 4 iid 
Mughirah b. Slm'bah. Again, acconling to others, it was a 
messenger [rl*** who brought (ihe news) of victory fi’otn a 
(military) mission. He entered Medina and asked for ’Umar 
with the words, "Where is the Commander of the Faitlif'ul?" 
Tile men around (‘Umar) heard this and liked it. They said; 
"Indeed, you give him the right title. He is truly the Com¬ 
mander of the Fiiithfu!." Titus, they called ‘Umar fCom- 
maiidcr of tile Faiiliful), and this became his title among the 
people. The caliphs who succeeded him inherited the title 
as a diarjLtGri.stic which no other person shared with them. 
This was the case with all the Umayyads. 

The Slu'ah used the title of Imitni for ‘AU, ascribing to 
him the itnamate, which is a related expression for caliph¬ 
ate. ( I hey called him Imam,) in order to display the novel 
theory that .All was more entitled to lead the pr^iyer 
(/eufmaA) than Abu flakr. They restricted the title (of Imatn) 
to ('Alt) and to those after him whom they considered his 
successors to the caliphate. All these men w^re called Imam 
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uA long 35 tlicir propaganda for tht?ni was dandestine. Hut 
wtifn they eventu;tlly seiited ^lower (openly), tliey ehiiiigeti 
tJie title of their suctressors to that of Cciminander of the 
Filithful. ITiifi was done by the 'Abba&id Shf'ah. 'I'hey had 
always called their leaders Imam down to Ibrahtm, for whom 
they tame out into the open and tmfiirled the banner of i^'ar. 
\Mien (Ibrahim) died, his hrorber as-Saffah w^as railed Coin- 
itiandcr of the Faithful, Tlie same was the case with the 
extremist Shi'ah in Ifrtqiyidi. They always called (heir lead¬ 
ers, who were descendants oflsma'Il, Imam, imtil ’Ubaydal- 
lah aUMahdi came to power. Tliey continued to call him, 
and also his son and successor Abii t-Qasim, Imam. But when 
their power was secure, their auccessors were called Coni- 
maiider of the Faithful. 'I'he same was the case with the 
idrbiids in the Miighrih. Tliey called Idris, and also his son 
ami successor Idris the ^‘oungcr. Imam. This is (Shfah) 
procedure, 

'I'he caliphs inherited the title of Cotntnander of the 
Faitliful from each other, k became a characteristic of the 
ruler of the fiijaz, Syria, and the 'Iraq, the regions tliat were 
the home of the Arab-s and the center of the Muslim dyna.sty 
and the base”* of Islam and Muslim conquest, riicrefore, 
(it was no longer distinctive) when the ('AbltMid) dynasty 
readied Us flowering and prime, (and) another style of ad¬ 
dress gained emremy, one that served to distbtguish them 
from each other, in as much as the title of Commander of die 
Faitliful was one they all had. 'llie ‘AUbasids took surnames 
such as as-Saffah, al-Marisflr, al-Mahdf, al-Hadi, ar-Raslud, 
and so on, and thus created a sort of cover to guard their 
proper names against abuse by the tongues of the common 
people and protect them against profanation. (They con- 
Timied with that custom) down Ui the end of the dynasty, 
Tlte 'Lbaydidt-Fatiiiuds) in Ifnqiyah and Egyjit followed 
their example. 

Tlie Umayyads refrained from that (for a long time), llie 
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earlier Umnyyads in the East jtaii dour so, in keeping with 
their austeriiy and simplicity. Arab fDattners and aspirations 
had not yet been aliantlonetl in tlieir time, and (the Umay- 
yuds} had not yet cj( changed Bedouin characteristics tor 
those of sedentary culture. The Utnayyads It) Spain also re¬ 
frained from sucli titles, because they followed the tradition 
of their ancestors. Moreover, they were conscious of their 
inferior pctsition. .since tliey did not control the caliphate 
which the ‘Ahba.sids had appropriated, and liad no pewer 
over *** the nijit 2 , the base of the Arabs and Islam, and were 
remote from the seat of the caDphate around which the group 
feeling (ot the Arabs] centered. By Ijeing rulers of a remote 
region, they merely protected themselves against the perse¬ 
cution of the 'Abbasiifs. tinally, howevert at the beginning 
of the fourth [tenth] century, the (Umayyad) ’Abd-ar- 
Rahtnan the Last*" (HI) an-Na^ir (b. Muhammad) b, al- 
amir ’Aldallih b. Muhammad b, ‘Ahd-ar-Raliman 11. ap¬ 
peared on the 35cene. It Weame luiown how greatly the 
liberty oi the caliphate in the East liad been curtailed and 
how tlie clients of the 'Abbasids had taken control of the 


dynasty and had achieved complete power to depo-se, replace, 
kill, or blind the caliphs, 'Abtl-ar-Rahman Ml, therefore, 
adopted the ways of the caliphs in tlte East and in Ifriqiyalir 
lie had himself called Commiinder of the Faithful and as- 
Himied the siirniime of an-Nasirdj-dln-Allah. Tliis custom, 
which he had been the first to pracrire, W 3 .s followed and be¬ 
came an established one. His ancestors and the early (L'may- 
yads) had not had it. ^ 

1’his situation prevailed down to the time when Arab 
group feeling W'aa completely destroyed and the caliphate 
I 0 .ST Its identity. Non-Arab clients gained power over the 
’Abbdsids; followers (of their own making) gained power 
over the Ubaydid(-Fatimids] m Cairo; tW §i)diajah gained 
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power over the realm of IfriQiyah; the Zatiamh gained power 
over the Maghrib; and the rtyts dt tdlfas in Spain gained 
power over the Lftnayyads. (Each of) these (groups) took 
over part of (the caliphate). ITie Muslim empire dissolved. 

T>it rulers in the West and the East adopted diffeTent titles. 
Formerly, tliey had all Wn called by the name of Sw/pfw. 

The non-Arab rulers in the East were dtstinguished by 
the caliphs with special honorific surnames indicating their 
suliservienre and oljfdience and their good status as officiids. 

(Such surnames included) Sbaraf-ad-dawlah» *Aducl-ad- (, 4J2 
tlawhih, Rukn-ad-davvlab, Muizz-ad-ilawlah. Nasir-^d-daw- 
Lth, Nizam-al-niulk, Baha'-al-mulk, Dhakhirat-al-mulk, and 
so llie ‘Ubaydid (-Fatimicis) used also to distinguish 

the Sinhajah amirs in that manner. When these men gained 
control over the caliphs, they were satisfied to keep fhese 
sumames ajid did not adopt caliphal titles out of deference to 
the instltuiion and in order to avoid any usurpation of its 
peculiar eluiracteristics, as is customar)- among those who 
gain [X>tver and control (over an esisiuig institution), as wc 
iiave stated before-'*” However, later on, the non*Aral>s in 
the East strtmgthened their grip on ropl authority atul lie- 
came more arul more prominent in state and govcrnmeni. 

Ilie group feeling of the caliphate vanislied aiul dissolved 
completely. Ai that time, these non^Arahs were inclined to 
adopt titles tliut were characteristic of royal authority, sucli 
as lui-Nasir and al-Matistlr. Tliis was in additkm to the 
titles thev had previously held and which indicated tliat tliLy 
were no longer clients and lollowcrs through the fact that 
they were simply combinations with dfn (religion), such as 
^ala|)-ad-dui. A-sadnid-dm. and Nur-ad-iliii.*”‘* 

'ihe mf,r dt taljus in Spain, who hail a powerful grip on 
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(the rjtliphitte) liy viitiie of the faer thut tliey shMred in its 
trihat group fceliiig, divided up and cJistrihuted among tliem- 
selves the eaiiphitli titles. Tliey had tbemsielvea cailedi an- 
Nasir, al-Mansur. al-Mu'tamid, al-Muzaffar, and so on. (bn 
SharaF criticized them For Utis m these verses; 

What makes me fee! humble In Spain 

is the use of the names Mu'tasim and Mu'tadid there. 

Royal surnames not in tlieir proper place: 

Like a cat that by blowing itself up imitates ibe Uv)n.“* 

The Sinhajah restrirtcd themselves to the display titles 
that the 'Ubaydid(-Fatimid) caliphs had given them, such as 
I, i23 Nastr-ad-dawlaU, Sayf-ad-dawlah,*™ and Mu'izz-ad-dawlah. 
’i'hey kept to this (even) when they exchanged the 'Ubajdid- 
(-ratimid) propaganda for that of tlie ^\bbisids. Liiter on, 
as the distance between them and the caliphate grew, they 
forgot the period of (the caliphaie). Tliey Forgot tliese lilies 
and restricted themselves to the name of Sultan, Tlic same 
wa;f tlie case with the Maghrawah mlera in the Maghrib. 
Tlic only title they adopted was that ofSuIun, in acctirdaiiL'C 
with Bedouin custom and desert iiusterity. 

At the El me when the name of the cuJipliate IvaEi become 
extinct and itn Itifluciice non-existent, the Lamlfmuli ( Almo- 
ravid) ruler V usuf b, 1 ushfin made his appearance among tlie 
Berber trilies in the Maghrib. He became the ruler of Imiii 
shores. He was a good and oanservative man who, conse- 
<lucnT)y, in order to comply wiih all the Formalities of his 
religion, wished to dubmit lo tlic caliphal authority. He ad¬ 
dressed himself to the 'Abbiisid al-Mustazhir and sent to 
him two s/iiiykiiii (rom Sevilla as his ambassadors, 'Aiidalliili b. 
al-'Amb? and ('Abdahih's) son. Judge Abu Bakr.^ They 
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were to tratiiirnit the <Jath of iillegiartcc to (al-Mtwtazliir) and 
were to ask him to appoint and invest fbn Tashfin as niler 
over tlie Nfaghrib. They returned with the caliphal appoint¬ 
ment of I bn Tashfiri as ruler over the Maghrib and w’ith 
(|X!rniission to) use the caliphal style in dress and hag. In 
(the document, the caliph) addressed (Ibn Taslifin) as ''Com- 
mandcr of the Muslims,” ** in order to honor and distinguish 
him. Ibn Tashfin, therefore, took that as his title. Others say 
that he liad been called ‘ Commander of the Muslims’' before 
that, out of deference to the high rank of the caliphate, be¬ 
cause he and his people, the Almoravids, practiced Islam and 
followed the Snnnah. 

The Mahdi (of the AlmoKads) followed upon the (Almn- 
ravids). lie made propaganda for the truth. He adopted the 
tenets of the ,\sh'arite» and criticised the MaghribJs for 
having deviated from tliein by returning to the ancestral tra¬ 
dition of rejecting allegorical interpretation of explicit state¬ 
ments of the religious law, a rejection that leads to( 3 nthropo- 
morphiim)as is knowTi from the Ash'arite school, lie 
called his followers Almohads (charnpiom of the strict one¬ 
ness of God), displaying (by tlie choice of liiat name) his 
di.sappro\'al(of aiiihroiiomui-plusm). He followed the opinion 
of the 'Alids with regard to "the Infallible Imam" *“ who 
must exist irt every age and wlio.'ie existence pre-serves tlic 
order of the world. (Al-Mahdt) was ol first called imam, in 
accordance with the a fore-mentioned Shrah practice with re¬ 
gard to the title of their caliiilw. The word al-tm'ptm (in- 
fa! Hide) was linked (with Imam) to indiciie his tenet a)ii- 
ceming the Infiillibiliiy of the Imam. In die opinion of his 
followers, he was above the title of Commander of rhe Faith- 
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fvil. (To awid this title) was in accordance with the tenets of 
tilt old SliT'ah, and (he also avoided it), hetause to use it 
meant slLiring it with the foolish younp descendants of ihe 
caliphs who were alive in the East and tiie West at that time. 
‘Abd-al-Mu'mini who was appointed successor to (the 
Mahdi), (lid adopt the title of Commander of the Faithful. 
His successors, the caliphs of the Banfi ’ALid-al-Mu'min, 
followed his example, and so did their Suece.tsors, the 
Hafsids in Ifriqivah.*^ They appropriated It ejidusively as 
their own, sirnte their shaykh, the Mahdi, had made ( religious) 
propaganda (justifying the use of) that (title) and since the 
power belonged to him and to his friends (clients) w'ho suc¬ 
ceeded him aiid to nobody else, because Qurashite group 
feeling had completely ceased to exist. Thus, (the use of the 
title) came lo be their custom. 

When governmental (authority) in the Maghrib lapsed 
and the Zunatah tooh power, their first rulers continued tiie 
ways of desert life and simplicity and followed the LamtunaJt 
(Almoravids) in using the title of Commander of the Mus¬ 
lims, out of deference to the high rank of the caliphate. They 
rendered obedience, first to the caliphate of the Banft 'AbtT 
al-Mu'min, and afterwards to that of the IJafsid.-i. 'llie later 
(Zanatiih) rulers aspired to the title of Cominander of the 
Faithhil, and are using it at this time to comply fully with 
royal aspirations and the w'ays and charactcrisdcs of royal 
authority. ’"God has the jiower to execute His commands." 

[30 Rftfiiarks on the Winii and "Pu/mrcA" 

/n the Chrhtian rftigim and tm itte ward 
"AVicJi" Uicd hjf ihe Jews, 

l! *« should be known that after the removal of it,t 
prophet, a religious group must have somcxjue to take care 
of .t (Such a pcrsrm) must cause the ptxtple to act according 
to the religious laws. Lt a way, he stands to them in the 
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place {iihiilj/iik, caliph) uf their pmphet, in as Miiieb as (he 
urges) the obltgaiioiis which (rbe prophet) hat! imposed 
upon rhenr Furthermori*, in accordance with tlte afnre-men- 
tiontfd need for poUticul leadership in social organizanon. 
the human sjsecics must have a person who will cause them 
to act in accordance with what is good for them and who will 
prevtmt them hy force from doing things tiarmful to them. 
Such a person is the one who is called ruler. 

hi the Muslim community, the holy war is a religious 
dutj', iiecause of the imiverfiallsm of the (Muslim) mission 
and (the obligation to) convert everybody to Islam either by 
persuasion or by rorce. Hierefiire, caliphate and royal au¬ 
thority arc united in (Islam), so that the person in charge 
can devote the available atrenglh to both of them at the 
same time. 

llie other religious groujw* <lid not have a universal mis¬ 
sion, and the holy war was not a religious duty to them, .-save 
only for purposes of defense. It has thus come about that the 
person in charge of religious affairs in (other religious 
groups) is not concerned with pow'er politics at alh (Among 
them,) royal authority comes to those who have it, by acci¬ 
dent and in some way that has nothing to do with religion. 
It comes to them as the necessary result of group feeling, 
which by its very nature seeks to obtain royal autlioritt', as 
we ha\'C mentionct] licfore."" and not because they are under 
nhUgalion to gain power over other nations, as is the case 
with Islam, llicy are merely required to establish their re¬ 
ligion among tlteir own (people), 

lids is why the Israelites after Moses and Joshua re¬ 
mained unconcerned with I'oyal authority for about four hun¬ 
dred ycars.'*^" Their only concern was to establish dieir re¬ 
ligion. riie person from among them who was in charge of 
their religion was called the Kolien, He was in a wijy the 
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roprqsertiaiive (calipli) of Moises. lie rcpulafeti ihe prayers 
anii sacrifices of ttie Isratlite*. They made ii a condition for 
{the Kohen) to tjc a descendant of Aaron, as it had been 
destined for him and his children by divine revelation.**^ 
For (supervision of the) political matters which naturally 
arise among hatnan beings, the [sraolitcs selected seventy 
elders who were entrusted with a general legal .lutfmrity. 
The Kohen w'as higher in religious rank than (liey and more 
remote from the turbulent legal authority. Tilts continued to 
bo (the situation among the Israelites) ujuil the nature of 
group feeling made itself fully felt and aU power tiecame 
political. The Israelites disjiossesscd the Cananniies of tire 
land I hat Gotl liad given them as their lii'ritage in Jerusalem 
and the surrounding region, as it hod been explimied to them 
through Moses. Ttie nations of the riiilistines, the Canaan- 
ites, the Armenians [!],*** die Etlomiies, the Ammonites, and 
the Moabites fought against them. During that (time), po¬ 
litical leadership was entrusted to the elders among tliem. 
The Israelites remained in tliat tsondition for atwut four 
hundred years. They did not have any royal power and were 
annoyed by attacks fi'otn foreign nations. Therefore, ihev 
asked God through SamuLt, one of their prophets, liiat He 
permit them to make someone king over them. 'ITus, Saul 
became then* king. He defeated the foreign nations and 
kilted *** Goliath, the ruler of the Philistines. After Saul, 
David became king, and then Solomon. His kingdom flour¬ 
ished and extended to the Ixirders of the IJijaz and further to 
the borders of the ^ emen and to the borders of the land of 
the Romans (Byzantines). After Solomon, the trilies split 
into two dynasties. This was in accordance with the neces¬ 
sary conii«|uencc of group feeling in dyuasties, as we have 
mentioned before. One of tire dynasties was that of the ten 
tribes in the region of Nablus, the capital of which is Samaria 
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(Sabsstivah),"* and tliL* other that of tlie children of Judah 
and Benjamin in jenisalem."* Nei»uchaii«cz 2 sir, the king of 
Babyloiu then deprived thetii of their royal authority. He 
first (dealt with] the ten triliw in Saniaria (Sabasttyah)**^ 
and then with the children of Judah iii Jerusalem. Their royal 
authority had had an uninterrupted duration of a thousand 
years. Now be destroyed their temple, burnt their Torah, 
and killed their religion. He deported the people to Ishi- 
han *^and the ‘Iraq. Eventually, one of the Persian Kayyanid 
(Afhaetnenid) rulers brought them back to Jerusalem, 
seventy years after they had left it. They rebuilt the temple 
and re-established tliuir religion in its original fotTH witli 
priests only. ITie royal authority liclonged to the Persians. 

Alexander and the Greeks then defeated the Persians, 
and the Jews fame under Greek domination. The Greek mlt 
tlien weakened, and, with the help of (their) natural group 
feeling, the Jews ro-w against the Greeks and made an end 
to Their dominatimi over them. (Jewish) royal authority was 
in diarge of their llasiiionean priests. (The llasmoneans) 
fought the GreekJi. Eventually, their power was destroyed. 
T1 il> Homans defeated them, and (the Jews) 4:ame under 
Roman domination, ('llie Homans) advanced toward jenisa- 
lem, the seat of the children of Herod, relatives by marriage 
of the Hiistiioneans and the last remnant of the Hiisnmneaii 
dynasty. 'I'liey laid siege to them fur a time, finally conquer¬ 
ing (Jerusalem) by force in an orgy of murder, desmanion, 
and arson. They laid JcruBalem in ruins and c-^iled (the Jews) 
to Home and the regions beyond. 'iTiis was the sewnd de¬ 
struction of the temple. The Jews call ti "the tireai Exile. 
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AfU‘r That, they had no royal aiitliority, because ih<^ bad! lost 
their group feeling 'Ihoy remained aften.vards under the 
doTnination of tiie Homans and their suceessors. I'heir re¬ 
ligious affairs were taken care of by their head, called the 
Kohen- 

The Messiah (Jesus) brougiit (tlie Jews) his rtligion, as 
is known. Hl- abolished some of the laws of the 'I'urali. He 
jierformetl marvelous wonders, such as healing the insane 
and reviving the dead. Majiy people joined him and believed 
in hitiL The largest group among his following were his 
companions, the Apostles, 'nitre were twelve of them, lie 
sen: some of them as messengers (Apostles) to all pans of 
the world, lliey made propaganda for his religious group. 
That was in the days of Augustus, the first of tiie Hunviin 
emperors, and tliiring the time of Herod, the king of the 
Jew's, who had taken away royal autliority from the Hasmo- 
neanit, his relatives by marriage. The Jews envied (Jesus) 
and declared him a Uar, rheir king, Herod, wrote to the 
Homan Emperor. Augustus, and incited him agnlnaj (Jesus). 
The Roman Emperor gave (the Jews) pcmilssion to kill 
him, and the story of jesu* as recited in the Our'an or- 
curred.™ 


The Apostles divided Into different groups. Most of them 
went to ^the couuin,' of the Romans and Tnsde propaganda for 
the Christian religion. Peter was the greatest of them. ! le 
settled in Rome, the seat of die Homan emperors, "niev 
then wrote down the Gospel that had been revealed to Jesus, 
in four Tecensions acairding to their different traditions. 
.Matthew wrote his Gospel in Jerusalem in Hebrew. It was 
tratislated into Latin by John, the son of Zelwlee one of 
(the A postles). (Jim Apo stle) Luke wrote his Gospel In 
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Latin for a Roman <ligt]itary, (llic Apostle) John, the son of 
Zebedee, wrote his Gospel In Rome* * Peter wrote his Gospel 
iti [,atm and ascribed It to his pupil Mark. These four 
recensions of the Gosjjel differ from each other. Not all of 
it b pure revelation, but (the Gospels) have an adrai>;ture 
of the words of Jesus and of the Apostles. Most ^ of ( their 
contents) consists of smnons and stories. There are very 
few laws in them. 

The Apostles came together at that time in Rome and 
laid down the rules of the Ciiristian community- They en¬ 
trusted them to Clement, a pupil of Peter, noting in them 
the list of IxKiks that are to be accepted anti in accordance 
with which one must act, 

(The books which) belong to the old religious law of the 
Jews arc tlie following: 

The Torali, which consists of five volumes. 

The Rook of Joshua, 

'i"he Book of Judges, 

The Book of Ruth. 

The B<K>k ofjudith.’^ 

The four Books of Kings. 

The Book of Chroniclc*s,™ 

'Lhe three Books of Maccabees, by I bn Gorion.^'* 

“ OrtginaUy, llsfi KImIiITui hatl wid "ulL" tie coimiud "sU" lu 
in C, mid *‘mcwl’‘ Is foiiint In the ten of D. 

"Tlic MSS have TithUJkd "Judah," hut there oiti he int douhi Thai ihc 
Boo(( of Judiih la meant. 

* The MS* do nui agree about the name of OirciiidEs. It wem> lliat 
the original mxt in tl waa fc-r-y-u—jur^-a, while A lias 

TiTisis easitvejc[itainertasa torTU[itionoffr-r-<f-j>-^-wj»Tf 'Ji iVrtleipti- 
tnttia, 

•“ Tlie refertiKS to tlw KLlegcil aiiihorahJp of the BddIm of tho Madalite* 
by Joseph b- Gorion (Pseudo-Josippoq], is not fbiiTitf in 'ffcir, IT. |+8, and, 
jneideniaUy, appears in C <mly in ihe margin. It should be noted that the 
Anhir lE^f of the ij/' tin Jewt by PMHiilci-JoHipfioii is ciwasiwially 

usIIaI "Bonk of tlie Msicabees," Cf. tlie edition of tlie Eihiopir veriiun by 
Mmud Koniil, York. loaTj, pp. xvi If, and j. Wdlluiusm, 

*"l>er aratnsclie; Josipptis" in /ffWaaillmigeTt Jer Sgl. GrjtitititiJi ilfr U'ttsen- 
sfhuftTH xit Gatlingfii, philnl,->luA. Kl., st.r., t'T (ISST). 9, Cf now W J. 
Fistbcl, 'Tbii ttlialdiui and Josippoti,'" in Mcrntrnit/r a AWiif-lWfif/tWii ( Hate«- 
lona. i, SO(t- 
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The Book of I£i!ra, ihe relig'ioua leader. 

The Book of E^llier HOd tlie aion* of Haman, 

The Book of Job the Kighieous. 

Ttie Psalms of David. 

The five Bonks of David ’s son, Solomon, 

The sixteen Prophtt-ics of the major and initio r prophets, 
lilt Bi>ok of Jesus, the son of Sira, the minister of 
Solomon. 

(The books of) Uie relipous law of Jesus that was re¬ 
ceived hy tile Ap«>stles are tlie roUowingt 


The four recensions of tlie Gos[iel, 

The Book of Paul which consists of fourteen epistle.s. 
‘llie Katholika (General Tpisties) whidi consist of fte\'en 
epistles, the eighth being the Praxcis (Acts)^ stories 
of the Apostles. 

The Book of Clement which contains the laws. 

The Book of the Apocalypse (Revelation) which Contains 
the vision of John, the son of Zebetlee. 


I, *su 


The attitude of the Homan emperors tow'ard CUristiatiity 
varied. At times, they adopted it atid honored its adherents. 
At other limes, they did not rccogniae it and persecuted its 
adherents and killed and exiled them. Finally, Constamine 
appeared and adopted Christianity. From then on, all (the 
Roman emperors) were Christiacia.“® 

The head of the Christian (community) and the [lerson in 
charge of ( Christian religious) institutions is called Patriarch. 
He is their religioits head and the representative (caliph) of 
tlie Mcssiali among them. He sends his delegates and rep- 
resentaTives to the remote Christian nations. They are called 
"bishop,” tliat is, delegate of the Patriarch. 'Die man who 
leads the pmyers and makes decisions in religious matters is 
called priest. Tlie person who withdraws from society and 


“Tlie MSS read Uikh, 
Eathtr* 

•"LX aim bd:0i«. 
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retires into solitude for ivorship iii eall<?d "monk*" llie taiter 
usually seek licliiude in (monastic) cells^ 

The Apostle Peitr^ the chief Apostle and oldest of the 
disciples, was in Rome and established the ChriatiHn religian 
there. Nero, ilte fifth Roman emperor, kiUed him.*'’ Suc.- 
cessor to Peter at the Koniuti see was An us. 

Mark the Evangelist spent seven years in Alexandria and 
Egypt and the Maghrib making propaganda- After him came 
Ananias, who was called Patriarch, He was the first Patriarch 
there. He appointed twelve priests to be witli him. ajid it w'as 
arranged that when the Patriarch died, oaie of the twelve 
should take his place, and one of the faithful be elected to 
take his place as the twelfth priejst.'llius, the patriarchate fell 
to the priests. 

I.3ter on, dissension Irroke out among the Christians with 
regard to the basic principles and articles of their religion. 
Tlioy assembled in Nieea in tlie days of Constantine, in order 
to lay down (the doettine of) true Cliristianity. iTirec hun¬ 
dred and eighteen bishops agreed upon one and the same 
doctrine of Christianity, 'nicy wTote it down and culled it 
“the Creed." They made it the fundamental principle to •- 
which they would all have reference. Among the things ihey 
set down m sNTiting was tliat with respect to ihe appointment 
of the Patriarch as die licad of Christianity, no reference 
should be made to the independent judgment of the pries is, 

0.^1 Ananias, the disciple of Mark, had prescribed. That point 
of view was abolished. The Patriarch was to come from a 
large group and to be elected by the leaders and ditefs of the 
believers. It has been so ever since. Later on, other dis¬ 
sensions arose concerning the basic principles of Christianity. 
Synods concerned with regulating (the religion), were as¬ 
sembled, hut there was no dlsst'nsion with regard to the 
basic priiitiples (of the method of selecting the Fairiarrh). 
h has remained the .same ever since. 


Buljit| hWj; "topeilwr with otlwr patnnn’iie and tiintieps." This fnay 
liavti btivn the old text, anit I bn RbutJun laicrr ipolt ihr woixls out. beratiw 
Ite iTOietuticrert thol patriirriis itiil loiliofii Jkl nf^l Ji’l «*bt *t that Uiwe. 
«w /tV'JjjJufl, ju Ui the MSS. 
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llie Patriarchs always appointed bishops as their dele¬ 
gates. The bishops us«| to call the Patriarch "Father," as 
a sign of respect. Tlie pricsrs similarly came to call the 
bisliop "Father," when he was not together witii tlie Patri¬ 
arch, as a sign of respect. This caused confusion in the use 
of the title i>ver a long period, ending, it is s^iid, with the 
Patriarchate of J-Ieraclius in Alexandria, [t was cim side red de¬ 
sirable to distinguish the Patriarch from the bishop irt the 
matter of respect (slioivn to him by style of address). There¬ 
fore, the patriarch was called "Pope," that "Father of 
father.'i/' The name {of "Pope") first appeared in Egypt, 
according to the theoiy e.\pressed by Jirjis b. aI-*. Amtd ^ 
in his //frfory. It was then tratisfcrred to the occupant of the 
inosi important see in (Ciirtstianity), the see of Rome, which 
was the see of the Apostle Peter, as we have nicntiortcd 
liel'ore. The title of Pope has remained characteristic of tlie 
see of Rome down to this day. 

Thereafter, there were di.ssensions among the Christians 
with regard to their religion and to Christology. Ttioy split 
into groups and sects, wliich secured the supjiori of tlie 
varlutLs Christian rulers against each other. At different rimes 
there appeared diffevem sects. Finally, these sccrstrrysiidli 2 cd 
into three groups, wjikh wristimte tile (Chri.sttan) sQcxa, 
Others have no significiince. ihc-se are the Mekhitc.s, the 
Jacobites, and the Nestorians. We du not think that we should 
blacken the pages of this bock with discussion of their dogmas 
1 . of unbelief. In general, they are well known. Alt of them are 
unbeUef. ITiis is clearly stated in the noble Qiir'dn. (To) dis¬ 
cuss or argue those things with tlicm is not up to us. It is 
(for them to choose between) conversion to Islam, payment 
of the poll tax, or death. 

Uxer on, each sect had Us own Patriarch. Tlie Patriarch 
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Peitiarrh and Pope 

of Btimt* is toJay called *'Pope,'’ He is of the Melchite 
persuasioti. Rome iMiloniJS to the Eiuopean Christiajis. Their 
royal aiithoriiv is established in that regioriF 

The Patriarcli of the (Cliristiaii) subjects^ in Egypt ^ 
of the Jacobite persuasion. He resides among them. The 
Ahyssiniaiis follow the religion of (the EgyT>*’^ Christians). 
ITic Patriarch of Egypt delegates bishops to the jMiyssinians, 
and thc.se bishops arrange religious affairs in Abyssinia. Hie 
name of “Pope" is specially reserved for the patriarch of 
Rome at this time. The Jacobites do not call dieir patriarch 
“Pope." The word (Pope) is pronounced Pappa, 

It is the custom of the Pope with respect to the European 
Christians to urge them to submit to one ruler and h3\'e 
recourse to him in their disagreements and a^ecments, in 
order to avoid the dissolution of the whole thing. lEs pur- 
pjose is to have the group {celing that is the sironge.'it among 
tliem (concentrated upon one ruler), so that (this ruler) lias 
|XiWEr over all of them. Tlie ruler is called Emj>emr 
{Emperador), with the middle letter*^' (pronounced Bome- 
htov) between dk and ?. (The Pope) personaUy places the 
crown upon the head <iF{tlie emperor), in order to let him 
have the blessing implied (in that ceremony). The emperor, 
therefore, is called “the crowned ime." Perhaps that Is the 
meaning of the word “emperor." 

This, briefly, is our comment on the two words Pope and 

Kolion. 

"God leads astray whomever He wants to lead astray, 
and He guides whomever He wants to guide." 

[ciiAPi-Ea III IS coN-rtNum tN volume 3] 


«"Ut. "Itirw who have rnti-reU (lie covenant [W),'' Tlus worct fS 
iisvil a a *te<inu3it teriB fur CliridUns (ami Jews) whu have wtepUfli the 
restrictiom pbw.i «poit diem hy the so-called ' cavenani of 'Umar. 

“The reference is to the d/L TIh’ Arabic text Lerc i« net quite clear, 
prrb-m we dioutd translate: "witb the {forei|rTi) letter {prtmtpii^ Scmie- 
biiw) ill the middle between ilk and x '‘ Cf, also as-biUfi, ^ 

(pliot»grapli), Cairo, tdfUk p. J»7S, who refer* to Ihe 

aim silled or and explnina it as iJieatiing 'maser m 

"Roman.'* 

“Qur'an 16,93 ( 96 ): 36 -« (f): (**)■ 
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